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CHAPTER  XV. 

GEORGE'S    TUNES. 

HERE  is  George  sitting  at  the  old 
piano  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
window  is  wide  open.  The  Vene- 
tian glass  is  dazzling  over  his 
head,  of  which  the  cauliflower 
shadow  is  thrown  upon  the  wall. 
By  daylight,  the  old  damask 
paper  looks  all  stained  and  dis- 
coloured, and  the  draperies  hang 
fainting  and  turning  grey  and 
brown  and  to  all  sorts  of  strange 
autumnal  hues  in  this  bright 
spring  sunshine. 

The  keys  answer  to  George's 
vigorous  fingers,  while  the  shadow 
bobs  in  time  from  side  to  side. 
A  pretty  little  pair  of  slim  gloves 
and  a  prayer-book  are  lying  on 
a  chair  by  the  piano  ;  they  are 
certainly  not  George's,  nor  Eliza  Twells',  who  is  ostensibly  dusting  the 
room,  but  who  has  stopped  short  to  listen  to  the  music.  It  has  wandered 
from  the  Freischiitz  overture  to  Kennst  du  das  Land,  which,  for  the 
moment,  George  imagines  to  be  his  own  composition.  How  easily  the 
chords  fall  into  their  places  !  how  the  melody  flows  loud  and  clear  from  his 
fingers !  (It's  not  only  on  the  piano  that  people  play  tunes  which  they 
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imagine  to  be  their  own.)  -  As  for  Eliza,  she  had  never  heard  anything 
BO  beautiful  in  all  her  life. 

"  Can  it  play  hymn  toones,  sir  ?  "  says  she,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

Hymn  tunes  !  George  goes  off  into  the  Hundredth  Psalm.  The  old 
piano  shakes  its  cranky  sides,  the  pedals  groan  and  creak,  the  music 
echoes  all  round  ;  then  another  shadow  comes  floating  along  the  faded 
wall,  two  fair  arms  are  round  his  neck,  the  music  stops  for  an  instant, 
and  Elixa  begins  to  rub  up  the  leg  of  a  table. 

"  How  glad  I  am  you  have  come  ;  but  why  have  you  come,  George — 
oughtn't  you  to  be  reading  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  says  George,  airily,  "  I've  only  come  for  the  day.  .Look here  : 
have  you  ever  heard  this  Russian  tune  ?  I've  been  playing  it  to  Miss 
Parnell  ;  I  met  her  coming  from  church." 

"  Miss  Parnell  ?  Do  you  mean  Rhoda  ?  "  said  Dolly,  as  she  sits 
down  in  the  big  chair  and  takes  up  the  gloves  and  the  prayer-book,  which 
opens  wide,  and  a  little  bit  of  fresh-gathered  ivy  falls  out.  It  is  Rhoda's 
prayer-book,  as  Dolly  knows.  She  puts  back  the  ivy,  while  George  goes 
on  playing. 

"  How  pretty  !  "  says  she,  looking  at  him  with  her  two  admiring  eyes, 
and  raising  her  thick  brows. 

George,  much  pleased  with  the  compliment,  goes  on  strumming  louder 
than  ever. 

"  Robert  is  here,"  says  Dolly,  still  listening.  "  He  is  in  the  garden 
with  Rhoda." 

"  Oh,  is  he  ?  "  says  George,  not  over-pleased. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Lady  Sarah  came  to  the  garden-window, 
still  in  her  district  equipments.  Eliza  Twells,  much  confused  by  her 
mistress's  appearance,  begins  to  dust  wildly  ;  at  last,  finding  that  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  her,  she  walks  out  of  the  room  on  tiptoe.  Outside 
the  door  comes  a  sound  of  falling  broomsticks. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  George  ?  "  said  his  aunt,  coming  up  to  him.  "  We 
didn't  expect  you  so  soon  again." 

George  offered  his  cheek  to  be  kissed,  and  played  a  few  chords  with 
his  left  hand. 

"  I  hadn't  meant  to  come,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  was  up  at  the  station  this 
morning,  seeing  a  friend  off,  and  as  the  train  was  starting  I  got  in.  I've 
got  a  return-ticket." 

"  Of  course  you  have,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  "  but  where  will  you  get  a 
return- ticket  for  the  time  you  are  wasting  ?  It  is  no  use  attempting  to 
speak  to  you.  Some  day  you  will  be  sorry  ;  "  and  then  she  turned  away, 
and  walked  off  in  her  gleaming  goloshes,  and  went  out  at  the  window 
again.  She  did  not  join  Robert  and  Rhoda,  who  were  pacing  round  and 
round  the  garden  walk,  but  wandered  off  her  own  way  alone. 

"  There  !  "  says  George,  looking  up  at  Dolly  for  sympathy. 

Dolly  doesn't  answer,  but  turns  very  pale,  and  her  heart  begins  to  beat. 

"  It  is  one  persecution,"  cries  George,  speaking  for  himself,  since  Dolly 
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won't  speak  for  him.     '«  She  seems  to  think  she  has  a  right  to  insult  me 
— that  she  has  bought  it  with  her  hateful  money." 

He  began  to  crash  out  some  defiant  chords  upon  the  piano. 

"  Don't,  dear,"  said  Dolly,  putting  her  hand  on  his.  "  You  don't 
know,"  she  said,  hesitating,  "  how  bitterly  disappointed  Aunt  Sarah  has 
been  when — when  you  have  not  passed.  She  is  so  clever  herself.  She 
is  so  proud  of  you.  She  hopes  so  much." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  George,  hunching  up  sulkily.  "  Dolly,  yon  are  for 
ever  humbugging.  You  love  me,  and  perhaps  others  appreciate  me  a 
little;  but  not  Aunt  Sarah.  She  don't  care  that"  (a  crash)  "for  me. 
She  thinks  that  I  can  bear  insult  like  Kobert,  or  all  the  rest  of  them  who 
are  after  her  money-bags." 

.    He  was  working  himself  up  more  and  more,  as  people  do  who  are 
not  sure  they  are  right.     He  spoke  so  angrily  that  Dolly  was  frightened. 

"Oh,  George,"  she  said,  "how  can  you  say  such  things;  you 
mustn't,  do  you  hear  ?  not  to  me — not  to  yourself.  Of  course  Robert 
scorns  anything  mean,  as  much  as  you  do.  Her  savings  !  they  all  went 
in  that  horrid  bank.  She  does  not  know  where  to  go  for  money  some- 
times, and  we  ought  to  spare  her,  and  never  to  forget  what  we  do  owe  her. 
She  denies  herself  every  day  for  us.  She  will  scarcely  see  a  doctor  when 
she  is  ill,  or  take  a  carriage  when  she  is  tired." 

Dolly's  heart  was  beating  very  quick  ;  she  was  determined  that,  come 
what  might,  George  should  hear  the  truth  from  her. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  lecture  me,  too,  I  shall  go,"  said  George  ;  and  he 
got  up  and  walked  away  to  the  open  window,  and  stood  grimly  looking  out. 
He  did  not  believe  Dolly  ;  he  could  not  afford  to  believe  her.  He  was  in 
trouble  ;  he  wanted  money  himself.  He  had  meant  to  confide  in  Dolly  ; 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  had  come  up  to  town.  He  should  say 
nothing  to  her  now.  She  did  not  deserve  his  confidence ;  she  did  not 
understand  him,  and  always  sided  with  her  aunt.  "  Look  here,  I  had 
better  give  the  whole  thing  up  at  once,"  he  said,  sulkily  ;  "  I  don't  care 
to  be  the  object  of  so  many  sacrifices."  As  he  stood  there  glowering,  he 
was  unconsciously  watching  the  two  figures  crossing  the  garden  and 
going  towards  the  pond  ;  one  of  them,  the  lady,  turned,  and  seeing  him 
at  the  window,  waved  a  distant  hand  in  greeting.  George's  face  cleared. 
He  would  join  Rhoda  ;  it  was  no  use  staying  here. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  room  poor  Dolly  looked  up  from  the  armchair 
in  which  she  had  been  sitting  despondently :  she  had  tears  in  her  heart 
though  her  eyes  were  dry :  she  wanted  to  make  friends.  "  You  know, 
George,"  she  said,  "  I  must  say  what  I  think  true  to  you.  Aunt  Sarah 
grudges  nothing ' 

"  She  makes  the  very  most,"  says  George,  stopping  short,  "of  what 
she  does,  and  so  do  you ; "  and  he  looked  away  from  Dolly's  entreating  face. 

Again  poor  Dolly's  indignation  masters  her  prudence.  "How  can 
you  be  so  mean  and  ungrateful  ?  "  she  says. 

"  Ungrateful !  "  criee  George,  in  a  passion  ;  "  you  get  all  you  like  out 
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of  Aunt  Sarah ;  to  me  she  doles  out  hard  words  and  a  miserable  pittance, 
and  you  expect  me  to  be  grateful.  I  can  see  what  Robert  and  Frank 
Raban  think  as  well  as  if  they  said  it." 

Dolly  sprang  past  him  and  rushed  out  of  the  room  in  tears. 

"  Dolly  !  Dolly  !  forgive  me,  do  forgive  me  !  I'm  a  brute,"  says 
George,  running  after  her, — he  had  really  talked  on  without  knowing  what 
he  said — "  please  stop  !  " 

"  Dolly !  "  cries  Lady  Sarah  from  the  breakfast-room. 

Dolly  went  flying  along  the  oak  hall  and  up  the  old  staircase  and 
across  the  ivy  window.  She  could  not  speak.  She  ran  up  to  her  room, 
and  slammed  the  door,  and  burst  out  sobbing.  She  did  not  heed  the 
voices  calling  then,  but  in  after  days,  long,  long  after,  she  used  to  hear  them 
at  times,  and  how  plainly  they  sounded,  when  all  was  silent  —  "  Dolly, 
Dolly !  "  they  called.  People  say  that  voices  travel  on  through  space, — 
they  travel  on  through  life,  and  across  time, — is  it  not  so  ?  Years  have 
passed  since  they  may  have  been  uttered,  but  do  we  not  hear  them  again 
and  again,  and  answer  back  longing  into  the  past  ? 

Meanwhile  poor  Dolly  banged  the  door  in  indignation.  She  was  glad 
George  was  sorry,  but  how  dared  he  suspect  her  ?  How  dared  Mr.  Raban — 
Mr.  Raban,  who  did  not  pay  his  debts — What  did  she  care  ? — What  did 
they  know  ?  They  did  not  understand  how  she  loved  her  brother  in  her 
own  way,  her  very  own  ;  loving  him  and  taking  care  for  him  and  fighting 
his  battles.  .  .  . 

"  Oh,  George,  how  cruel  you  are,"  sobbed  poor  Dolly,  sitting  on  her 
window-sill.  The  warm  sun  was  pouring  through  the  open  casement, 
spreading  the  shadow  of  the  panes  and  the  framework  upon  the  carpetless 
floor ;  in  a  corner  of  the  window  a  little  pot  of  mignonette  stood  ready  to 
start  to  life  ;  a  bird  came  with  the  shadow  of  its  little  breast  upon  the 
bars,  and  chirruped  a  cheerful  chirp.  Dolly  looked  up,  breathed  in  the 
sun  and  the  bird- chirp,  how  could  she  help  it  ?  then  her  wooden  clock 
struck,  it  distracted  her  somehow,  and  her  indignation  abated  :  the  girl  got 
up,  bathed  her  red  eyes,  and  went  to  the  glass  to  straighten  her  crisp 
locks  and  limp  tucker.  "  Who  is  knocking  ? — come  in,"  said  Dolly.  She 
did  not  look  round,  she  was  too  busy  struggling  with  her  laces  :  presently 
she  saw  a  face  reflected  in  the  glass  beside  her  own,  a  pale  brown  face 
with  black  hair  and  slow,  dark  eyes,  and  close  little  red  lips. 

"  Why,  Rhoda,  have  you  come  for  me  ?  "  said  Dolly,  looking  round, 
sighing  and  soothed. 

At  the  same  time  a  voice  from  the  garden  below  cried  out,  "  Dolly, 
come  down.  Have  you  forgiven  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  George,"  said  Dolly,  looking  out  from  her  window. 

"Here,  let  me  help  you,"  cried  Rhoda.  "Dolly,  Mr.  Robert  and 
your  brother  sent  me  to  find  you." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A   WALKING   PARTY. 

THE  young  people  were  starting  for  another  walk  that  afternoon.  Rhoda 
and  Dolly  were  holding  up  their  parasols  and  their  white  dresses  out 
of  the  dust.  They  were  half-way  down  the  sunshiny  lane  when  they 
met  Frank  Raban  (of  whom  they  had  been  speaking)  coming  to  call  at 
Church  House. 

"  You  had  much  better  come  along  with  us,  Frank,"  said  George,  who 
was  always  delighted  to  welcome  his  friends,  however  soon  he  might 
quarrel  with  them  afterwards. 

"  I  have  an  appointment  at  five  o'clock,"  said  Raban,  hesitating,  and 
with  a  glance  at  Miss  Yanborough,  who  was  standing  a  little  apart,  and 
watching  the  people  passing  up  and  down  the  road. 

"  Five  o'clock  !  "  said  George ;  "  five  o'clock  is  ever  so  far  away — on 
board  a  steamer,  somewhere  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the  passengers  are 
looking  over  the  ship's  side  at  the  porpoises.  Where  is  your  appoint- 
ment?" 

"  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Nightingale  Lane  ?  "  said  Frank. 

"  I  know  Nightingale  Lane ;  it  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  other. 
Come,  we  will  show  you  the  way ; "  and,  putting  his  arm  through 
Frank's,  George  dragged  him  along. 

"  I  wish  George  had  not  asked  him,"  said  Robert,  in  a  low  voice. 
' '  There  were  several  things  I  wanted  to  consult  you  about,  Dolly  !  but  I 
must  get  a  quiet  half-hour.  Not  now,  at  some  better  opportunity." 

"  Why,  Robert !  "  said  Dolly  ;  "  what  can  you  have  to  say  that  will 
take  half-an-hour  !  "  She  was,  however,  much  flattered  that  Robert 
should  wish  to  consult  her,  and  she  walked  along  brightly. 

It  was  a  lovely  spring  afternoon  :  people  were  all  out  in  the  open  air,, 
dogs  were  barking,  doors  closing  ;  the  little  Quaker  children  who  lived  in  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  terrace  were  looking  out  of  window  with  their 
prim  little  bonnets,  and  Dolly,  who  knew  them,  nodded  gaily  as  she 
passed.  She  was  quite  happy  again.  Robert  had  looked  at  her  so- 
kindly.  She  was  in  charity  with  the  whole  world.  She  had  scarcely 
had  a  word  of  explanation  with  George,  but  she  had  made  it  up  with 
him  in  her  heart.  When  he  asked  her  for  a  second  help  of  cold  pie 
at  luncheon,  she  took  it  as  a  sign  of  forgiveness.  They  went  on  now  by 
the  brown  houses  of  Pliillimore  Terrace,  until  they  reached  a  place  where- 
the  bricks  turn  into  green  leaves,  and  branches  arch  overhead,  and  two 
long  avenues  lead  from  the  ancient  high  road  of  the  Trinobants  all  the- 
way  to  the  palatine  heights  of  Campden  Hill. 

When  they  were  in  the  avenue,  the  young  people  went  and  stood 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  George  was  leaning  against  the  iron  rail 
that  separates  the  public  walk  from  the  park  beyond.  They  were  stand- 
ing with  their  feet  on  the  turf  in  a  cris- cross  of  shadow,  of  twigs,  and 
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green  blades  sprouting  between.  Beyond  the  rail  the  lawns  and  fields 
sloped  to  where  the  old  arcades  and  the  many  roofs  and  turrets  of 
Holland  House  rose,  \vith  their  weather-cocks  veering  upon  the  sky. 
Great  trees  were  spreading  their  shadows  upon  the  grass.  Some  cows 
were  trailing  across  the  meadow,  and  from  beyond  the  high  walls  came 
the  echo  of  the  streets  without— a  surging  sound  of  voices  and  wheels, 
a  rising  tide  of  life,  of  countless  feet  beating  upon  the  stones.  Here, 
behind  the  walls,  all  was  sweet  and  peaceful  afternoon,  and  high  overhead 
hung  a  pale  daylight  moon. 

"Are  not  you  glad  to  have  seen  this  pretty  view  of  the  old  house, 
Mr.  Raban,"  said  Dolly  to  Frank,  who  happened  to  be  standing  next  to 
her.  "  Don't  you  like  old  houses  ?  "  she  added,  graciously,  in  her  new- 
found amenity. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Frank.  "  They  are  too  much  like  coffins  and 
full  of  dead  men's  bones.  Modern  lath  and  plaster  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  easily  swept  away  with  its  own  generation.  These 
poor  old  places  seem  to  me  all  out  of  place  among  omnibuses  and  railway 
whistles." 

"The  associations  of  Holland  House  must  be  very  interesting," 
said  Robert. 

"  I  hate  associations, "  said  Frank,  looking  hard  at  Dolly.  "  To-day 
is  just  as  good  as  yesterday." 

Dolly  looked  surprised,  then  blushed  up,  when  she  noticed  his 
earnest  gaze. 

It  is  strange  enough,  after  one  revelation  of  a  man  or  woman,  to 
meet  with  another  of  the  same  person  at  some  different  time.  The  same 
person  and  not  the  same.  The  same  voice  and  face,  looking  and  saying 
such  other  things,  to  which  we  ourselves  respond  how  differently.  Here 
were  Raban  and  Dolly,  who  had  first  met  by  a  grave,  now  coming 
together  in  another  world  and  state,  with  people  laughing  and  talking ; 
with  motion,  with  festivity.  Walking  side  by  side  through  the  early 
summer  streets,  whore  all  seemed  life,  not  death ;  hope  and  progress, 
not  sorrow  and  retrospect — for  Dolly's  heart  was  full  of  the  wonder  of 
Kfe  and  of  the  dazzling  present.  After  that  first  meeting,  she  had 
begun  to  look  upon  the  Raban  of  to-day  as  a  new  person  altogether,  a 
person  who  interested  her,  though  she  did  not  like  him.  Even  Dorothea 
in  her  softest  moods  seemed  scarcely  to  thaw  poor  Frank.  When  he  met 
her,  his  old,  sad,  desperate  self  used  to  rise  like  a  phantom  between 
them — no  wonder  he  was  cold,  and  silent,  and  abrupt.  He  could 
talk  to  others — to  Rhoda,  who ,  wore  his  poor  wife's  shining  cross, 
and  had  stood  by  her  coffin,  as  he  thought,  and  who  now  met  him  with 
looks  of  sympathy,  and  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  past.  To 
Miss  Vanborough  he  rarely  spoke  ;  he  barely  answered  her  if  she  spoke 
to  him ;  and  yet  I  don't  think  there  was  a  word  or  look  of  Dolly's  that 
Raban  ever  forgot.  All  her  poor  little  faults  he  remembered  afterwards  ; 
her  impatient  ways,  and  imperious  gestures,  her  hasty  impulse  and  her 
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innocent  severity.  What  strange  debtor  and  creditor  account  was  this 
between  them  ? 

There  are  some  people  we  only  seem  to  love  all  the  more  because  they 
belong  to  past  sorrow.  Perhaps  it  is  that  they  are  of  the  guild  of  those 
who  are  initiated  into  the  sad  secrets  of  life.  Others  bring  back  the  pain 
without  its  consolation  ;  and  so  Dolly,  who  was  connected  with  the  tragedy 
of  poor  Frank  Raban's  life,  frightened  him.  "When,  as  now,  he  thought 
he  had  seen  a  remembering  look  in  her  eyes,  the  whole  unforgettable  past 
would  come  before  him  with  cruel  vividness.  She  seemed  to  him  like  one 
of  the  avenging  angels  with  the  flaming  swords,  ready  to  strike.  Little  he 
knew  her !  The  poor  angel  might  lift  the  heavy  sword,  but  it  would  be  with 
a  trembling  hand.  She  might  remember,  but  it  was  as  a  child  remembers 
— with  awe,  but  without  judgment.  The  little  girl  he  had  known  had 
pinned  up  her  locks  in  great  brown  loops  ;  her  short  skirts  now  fell 
in  voluminous  folds  ;  she  was  a  whole  head  taller,  and  nearly  seventeen  : 
but,  if  the  truth  were  told,  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  particular 
change  had  come  to  her,  so  peaceful  had  been  her  experience.  Frank 
was  far  more  changed.  He  had  fought  a  hard  fight  with  himself  since 
that  terrible  day  he  had  sat  under  the  arch  in  the  twilight.  He  had 
conquered  Peace  in  some  degree,  and  now  already  he  felt  it  was  no  longer 
peace  that  he  wanted,  but  more  trouble.  Already,  in  his  heart,  he  rebelled 
at  the  semi-claustration  of  the  tranquil  refuge  he  had  found,  where  the  ivy 
buttresses  and  scrolled  iron  gateways  seemed  to  shut  out  wider  horizons. 
But  hitherto  work  was  what  he  wanted,  not  liberty.  He  had  made  debts 
and  difficulties  for  himself  during  that  wild,  foolish  time  at  Paris  1  These 
very  debts  and  difficulties  were  his  best  friends  now,  and  kept  him  steady 
to  his  task.  He  accepted  the  yoke,  thankful  for  an  honest  means  of 
livelihood.  He  took  the  first  chance  that  offered,  and  he  put  a  shoulder 
to  the  old  pulley  at  which  he  had  tugged  as  a  boy  with  a  dream  of  some- 
thing beyond,  and  at  which  he  laboured  as  a  man  with  some  sense  of 
duty  done.  He  went  on  in  a  dogged,  hopeless  way  from  day  to  day. 
He  is  a  man  of  little  faith,  and  yet  of  tender  heart. 

Some  one  says  that  the  world  is  a  mirror  that  reflects  the  faces  that 
we  bring  to  its  surface.  Frank's  scepticisms  met  him  at  every  turn.  He 
•even  judged  his  own  ideal ;  and  as  he  could  not  but  think  of  Dolly  every 
hour  of  the  day,  he  doubted  her  unceasingly.  There  seemed  scarcely  a 
responsive  chord  left  to  him  with  which  to  vibrate  to  the  song  of  those 
about  him.  Until  he  believed  in  himself  again,  he  could  not  heartily 
believe  in  others.  - 

Others,  meanwhile,  were  happily  not  silent  because  of  his  reserve, 
and  were  chattering  and  laughing  gaily.  Rhoda  was  sitting  on  the  shady 
corner  of  a  bench,  George  was  swinging  his  legs  on  the  railing.  Dolly 
did  not  sit  down.  She  was  not  tired ;  she  was  in  high  spirits.  By 
degrees,  she  seemed  to  absorb  all  her  companion's  life  and  brightness. 
So  Raban  thought  as  he  glanced  from  Rhoda's  pale  face  to.  Miss  Van- 
borough's  beaming  countenance.  Dolly's  brown  hair  was  waving  in  a  pretty 
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drift,  her  violet  ribbons  seemed  to  make  her  grey  eyes  look  violet.  She  had 
a  long  neck,  a  long  chin  ;  her  white  ample  skirt  almost  hid  Rhoda  as  she 
sat  in  her  corner.  The  girl  shifted  gently  from  her  seat,  and  slid  away 
when  Dolly — Dolly  sobering  down — began  to  tell  some  of  Lady  Sarah's 
stories  of  Holland  House  and  its  inmates. 

"  There  was  beautiful  Lady  Diana  Rich,"  said  Dorothea,  pointing  with 
her  gloved  hand. 

"  Don't  say  Diana,"  cries  George;  "  say  Diana." 

"  She  was  walking  in  the  Park,"  continues  his  sister,  unheeding  the 
interruption,  "  when  she  met  a  lady  coming  from  behind  a  tree  dressed,  as 
she  was  herself,  in  a  habit.  Then  she  recognized  herself,"  Dolly  said, 
slowly,  opening  her  grey  eyes ;  "  and  she  went  home,  and  she  died 
within  a " 

Dolly,  hearing  a  rustle,  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  her  sentence 
broke  down.  A  white  figure  was  coming  from  behind  the  great  stem  of 
the  elm-tree,  near  which  they  were  standing.  In  a  moment,  Dolly  recovered 
herself,  and  began  to  laugh. 

"  Rhoda  !  "  she  said.  "I  did  not  know  you  had  moved.  I  thought 
you  were  my  fetch." 

"  No  ;  I'm  myself,  and  I  don't  like  ghost  stories,"  said  Rhoda,  in  her 
shrill  voice.  "  They  frighten  me  so,  though  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
them.  Do  you,  Mr.  Raban  ?  " 

"  Not  believe  !  "  cries  George,  putting  himself  in  between  Frank  and 
Rhoda.  "  Don't  you  believe  in  the  White  Lady  of  Holland  House  ?  She- 
flits  through  the  rooms  once  a  year  all  in  white  satin,  on  the  day  of  her 
husband's  execution.  They  cut  off  his  head  in  a  silver  nightcap,  and  she 
can't  rest  in  her  grave  when  she  thinks  of  it." 

"  Poor  ghost !  "  said  Dolly.  "  I'm  so  sorry  for  ghosts.  I  sometimes, 
think  I  know  some  live  ones,"  the  girl  added,  looking  at  Frank  uncon- 
sciously, and  with  more  softness  than  he  had  believed  her  capable  of. 
"  So  she  thought  him  a  ghost,"  thought  Frank,  not  over  pleased. 

"  The  first  Lord  Holland  was  a  Rich,"  said  Henley,  tapping  with  his 
cane  upon  the  iron  bars.  "  He  must  have  been  the  father  of  Lady  Diana. 
He  married  a  Cope.  The  Copes  built  the  house,  you  know.  I  believe 
Aubrey  de  Vere  was  the  original  possessor  of  the  property.  It  then 
passed  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon." 

"  What  a  fund  of  information  !  "  said  George,  laughing.  "  Raban  is 
immensely  impressed." 

Raban  could  not  help  smiling ;  but  Dolly  interposed.  She  saw  that 
her  cousin  was  only  half  pleased  by  the  levity  with  which  his  remarks  were 
received.  "  What  had  Lord  Holland  done  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  betrayed  everybody,"  said  Robert ;  "  first  one  side,  then  another. 
He  earned  his  fate — he  was  utterly  unreliable  and  inconsistent." 

"  How  can  an  honest  man  be  anything  else,"  cried  George,  with  his 
usual  snort,  rushing  to  battle.  "  No  honest  men  are  consistent.  Take 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  take  Oliver  Cromwell.  Lord  Holland  joined  the  Com- 
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monwealth,  and  then  gave  his  head  to  save  the  Bang's.  It  was  gloriously 
inconsistent." 

"For  my  part,"  Robert  answered,  with  some  asperity,  "I  must 
confess  that  I  greatly  dislike  such  impulsive  characters.  They  are  utterly 
unscrupulous. 

"  Some  consciences  might  have  been  more  scrupulously  consistent 
than  Lord  Holland's,  and  kept  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders,"  said 
Raban,  dryly. 

Dolly  wondered  what  he  meant,  and  whether  he  was  serious.  He 
spoke  so  shortly  that  she  did  not  always  understand  himi. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  often  change  my  mind,"  she  said,  to  her  cousin. 

"  You  are  a  woman,  you  know,"  answered  Henley,  mollified  by  her 
sweet  looks. 

"And  women  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  their  motives?" 
said  Frank,  speaking  in  his  most  sententious  way,  and  ignoring  Henley 
altogether. 

"  Their  motives  don't  concern  anybody  but  themselves,"  cried  Dolly, 
rather  offended  by  Frank's  manner.  He  seemed  to  look  upon  her  as 
some  naughty  child,  to  be  constantly  reproved  and  put  down.  He  was 
not  half  so  kind  to  her  as  he  was  to  Rhoda,  whom  he  was  now  helping  on 
with  a  shawl.  Why  did  he  dislike  her  ?  Dolly  wondered.  She  couldn't 
understand  anybody  disliking  her.  Perhaps  it  says  well  for  human  nature,  on 
the  whole,  that  people  are  so  surprised  to  find  themselves  odious  to  others. 

Just  then  some  church-bell  began  to  ring  for  evening  service.  Five 
o'clock  had  come  to  Kensington,  and  George  proposed  that  they  should 
walk  on  with  Raban  to  the  house  in  Nightingale  Lane. 

"  This  way,  Rhoda,"  he  said  ;  "are  you  tired  ?     Take  my  arm." 

Rhoda,  however,  preferred  tripping  by  Dolly's  side. 

A  painter  lived  in  the  house  to  which  Raban  was  going.  It  stood,  as 
he  said,  in  Nightingale  Lane,  within  garden- walls.  It  looked  like  a  farm- 
house, with  its  many  tiles  and  chimneys,  standing  in  the  sweet  old  garden 
fringed  with  rose-bushes.  There  were  poplar-trees  and  snowball-trees, 
and  may-flowers  in  their  season,  and  lilies-of-the-valley  growing  in  the 
shade.  The  lawn  was  dappled  with  many  shadows  of  sweet  things.  From 
the  thatched  porch  you  could  hear  the  rural  clucking  of  poultry  and  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  and  see  the  sloping  roof  of  a  farm-house  beyond  the  elms. 
Henley  did  not  want  to  come  in ;  but  Dolly  and  Rhoda  had  cried  out  that 
it  was  a  dear  old  garden,  and  had  come  tip  to  the  very  door,  smiling  and 
wilfully  advancing  as  they  looked  about  them. 

The  old  house — we  all  know  our  way  thither — has  stood  for  many  a 
year,  and  seen  many  a  change,  and  sheltered  many  an  honoured  head. 
One  can  fancy  Addison  wandering  in  the  lanes  round  about,  and  listening 
to  the  nightingale  "  with  a  much  better  voice  than  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  some- 
thing of  Italian  manners  in  her  diversions  ;"  or  Newton,  an  old  man  with 
faded  blue  eyes,  passing  by  on  his  way  from  Pitt  House,  hard  by. 
Gentle  Mrs.  Opie  used  to  stay  here,  and  ugly  "VVilkes  to  come  striding  np 
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the  lane  in  the  days  of  Fox  and  Pitt  and  fiery  periwigs.  Into  one  of  the 
old  raftered  rooms  poor  Lord  Camelford  was  carried  to  die,  when  he  fell 
in  his  fatal  duel  with  Mr.  Best  in  the  meadows  hard  by.  Perhaps  Sir 
Joshua  may  have  sometimes  walked  across  from  Holland  House,  five 
minutes  off,  where  he  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  painting  two  beautiful 
young  ladies.  Only  yesterday  I  saw  them;  one  leant  from  a  window 
in  the  wall,  the  other  stood  without,  holding  a  dove  in  her  extended 
hand  ;  a  boy  was  by  her  side.  Those  ladies  have  left  the  window  long 
since  ;  but  others,  not  less  beautiful,  still  come  up  Nightingale  Lane,  to  visit 
the  Sir  Joshua  of,  our  own  time  in  his  studios  built  against  the  hospitable 
house.  My  heroine  comes  perforce,  and  looks  at  the  old  gables  and  elm- 
trees,  and  stands  under  the  rustic  porch.  Robert  was  seriously  distressed. 

"  Do  come  away,"  said  he  ;  •"  suppose  some  one  were  to  see  us." 

Rhoda,  with  a  little  laugh,  ran  down  one  of  the  garden-walks,  and 
George  went  after  her.  Dolly  stood  leaning  up  against  the  doorway.  She 
paid  no  attention  to  Robert's  remonstrance,  and  was  listening,  with 
upraised  eyes,  to  the  bird  up  in  the  tree.  Frank's  hand  was  on  the 
bell,  when,  as  Robert  predicted,  the  door  suddenly  opened  wide.  A 
servant,  carrying  papers  and  parcels,  came  out,  followed  by  a  lady  in  a. 
flowing  silk  dress,  with  a  lace  hood  upon  her  head,  and  by  a  stately- 
looking  gentleman,  in  a  long  grey  coat ;  erect,  and  with  silver  hair  and  a 
noble  and  benevolent  head. 

"  Why  is  not  the  carriage  come  up  ?  "  said  the  lady  to  the  servant, 
who  set  off  immediately  running  with  his  parcels  in  his  arms  ;  then  seeing 
Dolly,  who  was  standing  blushing  and  confused  by  the  open  door,  she  said 
kindly,  "  Have  you  come  to  see  the  studios  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Dolly,  turning  pinker  still ;  "it  was  only  the  garden  ;  it 
looked  so  pretty  we  came  to  the  door  with  Mr.  Raban." 

"I  had  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Royal,"  said  Raban,  also  shyly, 
"  and  my  friends  kindly  showed  me  the  way." 

"  Why  don't  you  take  your  friends  up  to  see  the  pictures  ?  "  said  the 
gentleman.  "  Go  up  all  of  you  now  that  you  are  here." 

"  My  servant  shall  show  you  the  way,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  smile 
and  as  the  servant  came  back,  followed  by  a  carriage,  she  gave  him  a 
few  parting  directions.     Then  the  Councillor  and  the  lady  drove  off  to 
the  India  Office  as  hard  as  the  horses  could  go. 

It  was  a  white-letter  day  with  Dolly.  She  followed  the  servant  up 
an  oak  passage,  and  by  a  long  wall,  where  flying  figures  were  painted. 
The  servant  opened  a  side  door  into  a  room  with  a  great  ^yindow,  and  my 
heroine  found  herself  in  better  company  than  she  had  ever  been  in  in 
all  her  life  before.  Two  visitors  were  already  in  the  studio.  One  was  a 
lady  with  a  pale  and  gentle  face — Dolly  remembered  it  long  afterwards 
when  they  met  again — but  just  then  she  only  thought  of  the  pictures  that 
were  crowding  upon  the  walls  sumptuous  and  silent — the  men  and  women 
of  our  time  who  seem  already  to  belong  to  the  future,  as  one  looks  at  the 
solemn  eyes  watching  from  the  canvas.  Sweet  women's  faces  lighted 
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with  some  spiritual  grace,  poets,  soldiers,  rulers,  and  windbags,  side  by 
side,  each  telling  their  story  in  a  well-known  name.  There  were  children 
too,  smiling,  and  sketches,  half  done,  growing  from  the  canvas,  and  here 
and  there  a  dream  made  into  a  vision,  of  Justice  or  of  Oblivion.  Of 
Silence,  and  lo  !  Titans  from  their  everlasting  hills  lie  watching  the  mists 
of  life ;  or  infinite  Peace,  behold,  an  Angel  of  Death  is  waiting  against 
a  solemn  disc.  Dolly  felt  as  though  she  had  come  with  Christian  to 
some  mystical  house  along  the  way.  For  some  minutes  past  she  had 
been  gazing  at  the  solemn  Angel — she  was  absorbed,  she  could  not  take 
her  eyes  away.  She  did  not  know  that  the  painter  had  come  in,  and 
was  standing  near  her. 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  is  ?  "  said  he,  coming  np  to  her. 

"Yes,"  answered  Dolly,  in  a  low  voice;  "I  have  only  once  seen 
death.  I  think  this  must  be  it ;  only  it  is  not  terrible  as  I  thought." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  make  it  terrible,"  the  painter  said,  struck  by  her 
passing  likeness  to  the  face  at  which  she  was  gazing  so  steadfastly. 

Raban  also  noticed  the  gentle  and  powerful  look,  and  in  that  moment 
he  understood  her  better  than  he  had  ever  done  before  ;  his  mistrust  was 
stilled,  his  load  was  lightened,  and  he  felt  as  if  a  sudden  ray  of  faith  and 
love  had  fallen  into  his  dark  heart. 

Before  they  left  Mr.  Royal  introduced  Dolly  to  the  two  ladies  who 
were  in  the  studio.  She  met  them  again  long  afterwards,  and  remembered 
the  pale  eager  face  of  one  of  them. 

All  the  way  home  Dolly  was  talking  of  the  pictures. 

"  I  saw  a  great  many  likenesses  which  were  really  admirable,"  said 
Robert.  "  I  have  met  several  of  the  people  out  at  dinner." 

Rhoda  could  not  say  a  single  word  about  the  pictures. 

"  Why,  what  were  you  about  ?  "  said  Dolly,  after  she  had  mentioned 
two  or  three  one  after  another.  "You  don't  seem  to  have  looked  at 
anything." 

"  You  didn't  come  into  the  back  room,  Dolly.  I  had  an  excellent  cup 
of  tea  there,"  said  George  ;  "  that  kind  lady  had  it  sent  up  for  us." 


CHAPTER  XVU. 
"  INNER    LIFE." 

THE  next  time  Raban  came  to  town,  he  called  again  at  Church  House. 
Then  he  began  to  go  to  John  Morgan's,  whom  he  had  known  and  neglected 
for  years.  He  was  specially  kind  to  Rhoda  and  gentle  in  his  manner  when 
he  spoke  to  her.  Cassie,  who  had  experience,  used  to  joke  her  about 
her  admirer.  Not  unfrequently  Dolly  would  be  in  Old  Street  during  that 
summer,  and  the  deeply-interested  recipient  of  the  girls'  confidences. 

"  Cassie,  do  you  really  mean  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  Khoda  ?  " 
said  Dolly.     "  Indeed  he  is  not  half  good  enough  for  her."     But  all  tho 
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same,  the  thought  of  his  admiration  for  her  friend  somewhat  softened 
Dolly's  feelings  towards  Raban. 

Rhoda  herself  was  mysterious.  One  day  she  gave  up  wearing  her 
diamond  cross,  and  appeared  instead  with  a  pretty  pearl  locket.  She 
•would  not  say  where  she  had  got  it.  Zoe  said  it  was  like  Cassie's. 
"  Had  John  given  it  to  her  ?  "  Rhoda  shook  her  head. 

Dolly  did  not  like  it,  and  took  Rhoda  seriously  to  task.  "  Rhoda, 
how  silly  to  make  a  mystery  about  nothing  !  "  Rhoda  laughed. 

Except  for  occasional  troubles  about  George,  things  were  going  well  at 
Church  House  that  autumn.  Raban  sent  a  warning  letter  once,  which 
made  Dolly  very  angry.  The  Admiral  talked  of  coming  home  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Dolly's  heart  beat  at  the  thought  of  her  mother's  return.  But 
meanwhile  she  was  very  happy.  Robert  used  to  come  not  unfrequently. 
Rhoda  liked  coming  when  he  was  there  ;  they  would  all  go  out  when 
dinner  was  over,  and  sit  upon  the  terrace  and  watch  the  sun  setting 
calmly  behind  the  medlar-tree  and  the  old  beech  walk.  Kensington  has 
special  tranquil  hours  of  its  own,  happy  jumbles  of  old  bricks  and  sunset. 
The  pigeons  would  come  from  next  door  with  a  whirr,  and  with  round 
breasts  shining  in  the  light ;  the  ivy-leaves  stood  out  green  and  crisp  ; 
the  birds  went  flying  overhead  and  circling  in  their  evening  dance.  Three 
together,  then  two,  then  a  lonely  one  in  pursuit. 

Dolly  stood  watching  them  one  evening,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
while  her  aunt  and  Henley  were  talking.  John  Morgan,  who  had  come 
to  fetch  Rhoda  home,  was  discoursing,  too,  in  cheerful  tones  about  the 
voice  of  nature,  I  think  it  was.  "  You  do  not  make  enough  allowance 
for  the  voice  of  nature,"  the  curate  was  saying.  "  You  cannot  blame  a 
man  because  he  is  natural,  because  his  impulse  cries  out  against  rules  and 
restrictions."  As  he  spoke  a  bell  in  the  ivy  wall  began  to  jangle  from 
outside,  and  Dolly  and  Rhoda  both  looked  up  curiously,  wondering  who 
it  could  be. 

"  Rules  are  absolutely  necessary  restrictions,"  said  Henley,  stirring 
his  coffee  ;  "  we  are  lost  if  we  trust  to  our  impulses.  What  are  our 
bodies  but  concrete  rides  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  if  it  could  be  George  ?  "  interrupted  Dolly. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said   Rhoda,  quickly,  "  because "     Then  she  stopped 

short. 

"  Because  what,  Rhoda  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah,  looking  at  her  curiously. 
The  girl  blushed  up,  and  seemed  embarrassed,  and  began  pulling  the  ribbon 
and  the  cross  round  her  neck.  It  had  come  out  again  the  last  few  days. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  George  ?  "  Lady  Sarah  went  on. 

"  How  should  I  ?  "  said  Rhoda,  looking  up  ;  then  she  turned  a  little 
pale,  then  she  blushed  again.  "  Dolly,  look,"  she  said,  "  who  is  it  ?  " 

It  was  Mr.  Raban,  the  giver  of  the  diamond  cross,  who  came  walking 
up  along  the  side-path,  following  old  Sam.  There  was  a  little  scrunching 
of  chair-legs  to  welcome  him.  John  Morgan  shook  him  by  the  hand. 
Lady  Sarah  looked  pleased. 
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"  This  was  kind  of  you,"  she  said. 

Raban  looked  shy.  "  I  am  afraid  you  won't  think  so,"  he  said.  "  I 
wanted  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you." 

Rhoda  opened  her  wide  brown  eyes.  Henley,  who  had  said  a  stiff 
"  How-dy-do  ? "  and  wished  to  go  on  with  the  conversation,  now 
addressed  himself  to  Dolly. 

"  I  always  doubt  the  fact  when  people  say  that  impulse  is  the  voice  of 
one's  inner  life.    I  consider  that  principle  should  be  its  real  interpretation." 
Nobody  exactly  understood  what  he  meant,  nor  did  he  himself,  if  the 
truth  were  to  be  told  ;  but  the  sentence  had  occurred  to  him. 

"An  inner  life,"  said  Dolly,  presently,  looking  at  the  birds.  "I 
wonder  what  it  means  ?  I  don't  think  I  have  got  one." 

"  No,  Dolly,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  kindly,  "  it  is  very  often  only  another 
name  for  remorse.  Not  yet,  my  dear,  that  has  not  reached  you  yet." 

"  An  inner  life,"  repeated  Rhoda,  standing  by.  "  Doesn't  it  mean  all 
those  things  you  don't  talk  about — religion  and  principles  ?  "  she  said, 
faltering  a  little,  with  a  shy  glance  at  'Frank  Raban.  Henley  had  just 
finished  his  coffee,  and  heard  her  approvingly.  He  was  going  again  to 
enforce  the  remark,  when  Dolly,  as  usual,  interrupted  him. 

"  But  there  is  nothing  one  doesn't  talk  about,"  said  the  Dolly  of  those 
days,  standing  on  the  garden-step,  with  all  her  pretty  loops  of  brown  hair 
against  the  sun. 

"  I  wish  you  would  preach  a  sermon,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  tell  people  to 
take  care  of  their  outer  lives,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  over  her  coffee-pot,  "  and 
keep  them  in  order  while  they  have  them,  and  leave  their  souls  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  We  have  all  read  of  the  figs  and  the  thistles.  Let 
us  cultivate  figs  ;  that  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Sarah,"  said  Dolly,  prettily,  and  looking  up  suddenly, 
and  blushing,  "  here  we  all  are  sitting  under  your  fig-tree." 

Dolly  having  given  vent  to  her  feelings  suddenly  blushed  up.  All 
their  eyes  seemed  to  be  fixed  upon  her.  What  business  had  Mr.  Raban 
to  look  at  her  so  gravely  ? 

"  I  wonder  if  the  cocks  and  hens  are  gone  to  roost,"  said  my  heroine, 
confused  ;  and,  jumping  down  from  the  step,  she  left  the  coffee -drinkers 
to  finish  their  coffee. 

Lady  Sarah  had  no  great  taste  for  art  or  for  bric-a-brac.  Mr.  Francis 
had  been  a  collector,  and  from  him  she  had  inherited  her  blue  china,  but 
she  did  not  care  at  all  for  it.  She  had  one  fancy,  however, — a  poultry 
fancy, — which  harmlessly  distracted  many  of  her  spare  hours.  With  a 
cheerful  cluck,  a  pluming,  a  spreading  out  of  glistening  feathers,  a  strutting 
and  champing,  Lady  Sarah's  cocks  and  hens  used  to  awake  betimes  in 
the  early  morning.  The  cocks  would  chaunt  matutinal  hymns  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood,  while  the  hens  clucked  a  cheerful 
accompaniment  to  the  strains.  The  silver  trumpets  themselves  would  not 
have  sounded  pleasanter  to  Lady  Sarah's  ears  than  this  crowing  noise 
of  her  favourites.  She  had  a  little  temple  erected  for  this  choir.  It  was  a 
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sort  of  pantheon,  where  all  parts  of  the  world  were  represented,  divided  off 
by  various  latitudinal  wires.  There  were  creve-cceurs  from  the  Pyrenees, 
with  their  crimson  crests  and  robes  of  black  satin  ;  there  were  magi  from 
Persia,  puffy,  wind-blown,  silent,  and  somewhat  melancholy ;  there  were 
Polish  warriors,  gallant  and  splendid,  with  an  air  of  misfortune  so  cou- 
rageously surmounted  that  fortune  itself  would  have  looked  small  beside  it. 
Then  came  the  Dorkings,  feathery  and  speckly,  with  ample  wings  out- 
stretched, clucking  commonplace  English  to  one  another. 

To-night,  however,  the  clarions  were  silent,  the  warriors  were  sleepy, 
the  cocks  and  hens  were  settling  themselves  comfortably  in  quaint  fluffy 
heaps  upon  their  roosts,  with  their  portable  feather-beds  shaken  out,  and 
their  bills  snugly  tucked  into  the  down. 

Dolly  was  standing  admiring  their  strength  of  mind,  in  retiring  by 
broad  daylight  from  the  nice  cheerful  world,  into  the  dismal  darkened 
bed-chamber  they  occupied.  As  Dolly  stood  outside  in  the  sunset, 
peeping  into  the  dark  roosting-place,  she  heard  voices  coming  along  the 
path,  and  Lady  Sarah  speaking  in  a  very  agitated  voice. 

"  Cruel  boy,"  she  said,  "  what  have  I  done,  what  have  I  left  undone, 
that  he  should  treat  me  so  ill  ?  " 

They  were  close  to  Dolly,  who  started  away  from  the  hen-house,  and 
ran  up  to  meet  her  aunt  with  a  sudden  movement. 

"  What  is  it  ?     Why  is  he Who  is  cruel  ?  "  said  Dolly,  and  she 

turned  a  quick,  reproachful  look  upon  Kaban.  What  had  he  been 
saying  ? 

"I  meant  to  spare  you,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  trembling  very 
much,  and  putting  her  hand  upon  Dolly's  shoulder.  "  I  have  no  good 
news  for  you  ;  but  sooner  or  later  you  must  know  it.  Your  brother  has 
been  behaving  as  badly  as  possible.  He  has  put  his  name  to  some  bills. 
Mr.  Raban  heard  of  it  by  chance.  Wretched  boy !  he  might  be  arrested. 
It  is  hard  upon  me,  and  cruel  of  George." 

They  were  standing  near  the  hen-house  still,  and  a  hen  woke  up  from 
her  dreams  with  a  sleepy  cluck.  Lady  Sarah  was  speaking  passionately 
and  vehemently,  as  she  did  when  she  was  excited ;  Raban  was  standing  a 
little  apart  in  the  shadow. 

Dolly  listened  with  a  hanging  head.  She  could  say  nothing.  It  all 
seemed  to  choke  her ;  she  let  her  Aunt  Sarah  walk  on— she  stood  quite 
still,  thinking  it  over.  Then  came  a  gleam  of  hope.  She  felt  as  if  Frank 
Raban  must  be  answerable  somehow  for  George's  misdemeanors.  Was 
it  all  true,  she  began  to  wonder.  Mr.  Raban,  dismal  man  that  he  was, 
delighted  in  warnings  and  croakings.  Then  Dolly  raised  her  head,  and 
found  that  the  dismal  man  had  come  back,  and  was  standing  beside  her. 
He  looked  so  humble  and  sorry  that  she  felt  he  must  be  to  blame. 

"  What  have  you  been  telling  Aunt  Sarah  ?  "  said  Dolly,  quite  fiercely. 
41  Why  have  you  made  her  so  angry  with  my  brother  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  your  brother  himself  who  has  made  her  angry," 
said  Raban.  "I  needn't  tell  you  that  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  added, 
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looking  very  pale  ;  "  I  would  do  anything  I  could  to  help  him.     I  came 
back  to  talk  to  you  about  it  now." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  anymore,"  cried  Dolly,  with  great  emotion. 
"  Why  do  you  come  at  all  ?  What  can  I  say  to  you,  to  ask  you  to  spare 
my  poor  George  ?  It  only  vexes  her.  You  don't  understand  him — how 
should  you  ?  "  Then  melting,  "  If  you  knew  all  his  tenderness  and 
cleverness  ?  " — she  looked  up  wistfully  ;  for  once  she  did  not  seem  stern, 
but  entreating ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  gazed  into  his  face. 
There  was  something  of  the  expression  that  he  had  seen  in  the  studio. 

"  It  is  because  I  do  your  brother  full  justice,"  said  Raban,  gravely, 
looking  at  her  fixedly,  "  that  I  have  cared  to  interfere." 

Dolly's  eyes  dilated,  her  mouth  quivered.  Why  did  she  look  at  him 
like  that  ?  He  could  not  bear  it.  With  a  sudden  impulse — one  of  those 
which  come  to  slow  natures,  one  such  as  that  which  had  wrecked  his  life 
before — he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Do  you  know  that  I  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  you  and  yours  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  know  it,"  said  Dolly.  "  I  know  that  you  seem  to  dis- 
approve of  everything  I  say,  and  that  you  think  the  worst  of  my  poor 
George  ;  that  you  don't  care  for  him  a  bit." 

"  The  worst !  "  Kaban  said.  "  Ah  !  Miss  Vanborough,  do  you  think 
it  so  impossible  to  love  those  people  of  whose  conduct  you  think  the 
worst  ?  " 

She  was  beginning  to  speak.  He  would  not  let  her  go  on.  "  Won't 
you  give  me  a  right  to  interfere  ?"  he  said  ;  and  he  took  a  step  forward, 
and  stood  close  up  to  her,  with  a  pale,  determined  face.  "  There  are 
some  past  things  which  can  never  be  forgotten,  but  a  whole  life  may  atone 
for  them.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  and  he  put  out  his  hand.  Dolly  did 
not  in  the  least  understand  him,  or  what  was  in  his  mind. 

"  Nobody  ever  did  any  good  by  preaching  and  interfering,"  cried  the 
angry  sister,  ignoring  the  outstretched  hand.  "How  can  you,  of  all 

people ?  "    She  stopped  short ;  she  felt  that  it  was  ungenerous  to  call 

up  the  past :  but  in  George's  behalf  she  could  be  mean,  spiteful,  unjust,  if 
need  be,  to  deliver  him  from  this  persecution, — so  Dolly  chose  to  call  it. 

She  was  almost  startled  by  the  deep  cold  tone  of  Frank's  voice,  as  he 
answered,  "It  is  because  I  know  what  I  am  speaking  of,  Miss  Van- 
borough,  that  I  have  an  excuse  for  interfering  before  it  is  too  late.  You, 
at  all  events,  who  remember  my  past  troubles,  need  not  have  reminded 
me  of  them." 

Heartless,  cruel  girl,  she  had  not  understood  him.  It  was  as  well  that 
she  could  not  read  his  heart  or  guess  how  cruelly  she  had  wounded  him. 
He  would  keep  his  secret  henceforth.  Who  was  he  to  love  a  beautiful, 
peerless  woman,  in  her  pride  and  the  triumph  of  her  unsullied  youth. 
He  looked  once  more  at  the  sweet,  angry  face.  No,  she  had  not  under- 
stood him  ;  so  much  he  could  see  in  her  clear  eyes.  A  minute  ago  they 
had  been  full  of  tears.  The  tears  were  all  dry  now  ;  the  angel  was 
gone  ! 
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So  an  event  had  occurred  to  Dolly  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  She 
was  utterly  unconscious  as  she  came  sadly  back  to  the  house  in  the 
twilight.  The  pigeons  were  gone  to  roost.  Lady  Sarah  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  darkling  room. 

"  What  a  strange  man  Mr.  Raban  is,  and  how  oddly  and  unkindly  he 
talks,"  said  Dolly,  going  to  the  chimney  and  striking  a  light. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah. 

"  I  don't  quite  remember,"  said  Dolly  ;  "  it  was  all  so  incoherent  and 
angry.  He  said  he  would  do  anything  for  us,  and  that  he  could  never 
forgive  George." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

As  AUTUMN  MORXIXG. 

THE  Palace  clock  takes  up  the  echo  of  the  old  church- steeple,  the  sun- 
dial is  pointing  with  its  hooked  nose  to  the  Roman  figures  on  its  copper 
face — eleven  o'clock  says  the  Palace  clock.  People  go  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  distant  vistas  of  Kensington  Gardens  ;  the  children  are 
fluttering  and  scampering  all  over  the  brown  turf,  with  its  autumnal  crop 
of  sandwich-papers  and  orange-peel ;  governesses  and  their  pupils  are 
walking  briskly  up  and  down  the  flower-walk  that  skirts  Hyde  Park. 
There  is  a  tempting  glitter  of  horsemanship  in  the  distance,  and  the  little 
#irls  glance  wistfully  towards  it,  but  the  governesses  for  the  most  part  keep 
their  young  charges  to  the  iron  railings  and  the  varied  selection  of  little 
wooden  boards,  with  Latin  names,  that  are  sprouting  all  along  the  tangled 
flower-beds ;  the  gravel  paths  are  shaken  over  with  fallen  leaves,  old, 
brown,  purple — so  they  lie  twinkling  as  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 

One  or  two  people  are  drinking  at  the  little  well  among  the  trees  where 
the  children  are  at  play. 

"  Hoy  !  hugh  !  houp  !  "  cries  little  Betty,  jumping  high  into  the  air, 
and  setting  off,  followed  by  a  crew  of  small  fluttering  rags.  What  a 
<-risp  noise  the  dead  leaves  make  as  the  children  wade  and  splash  and 
tumble  through  the  heaps  that  the  gardeners  have  swept  together.  The 
old  place  echoes  with  their  jolly  little  voices.  The  children  come,  like  the 
leaves  themselves,  and  disport  year  after  year  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
ducks  in  the  round  pond  feed  upon  the  crumbs  which  succeeding  genera- 
tions bring  from  their  tables.  There  are  some  of  us  who  still  know  the 
ducks  of  twenty  years  apart.  Where  is  the  gallant  grey  (goose)  that  once 
used  to  chase  unhappy  children  flying  agonized  before  him  ?  Where  is  the 
little  duck  with  the  bright  sparkling  yellow  eyes  and  the  orange  beak  ? 
Quick-witted,  eager,  unabashed,  it  used  to  carry  off  the  spoils  of  the  great 
grey  goose  itself,  too  busy  careering  upon  the  green  and  driving  all  before 
it,  to  notice  the  disappearance  of  its  crusts,  although  the  foolish  flounder- 
ing white  ducks,  placidly  impatient  in  the  pond,  would  lift  up  their  canary 
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noses  and  quack  notes  of  warning.  One  would  still  be  glad  to  know 
where  human  nature  finishes  and  where  ducks  begin. 

Overhead  the  sky  lies  in  faint  blue  vaults  crossed  by  misty  autumnal 
streamers  ;  the  rooks  sweep  cawing  and  circling  among  the  tree-tops  ;  a 
bell  is  going  quick  and  tinkling  :  it  comes  from  the  little  chapel  of  the 
Palace  hard  by.  The  old  royal  bricks  and  windows  look  red  and  purple 
in  the  autumn  sunlight,  against  gold  and  blue  vapours,  and  with  canopies 
of  azure  and  grey. 

All  the  people  are  coming  and  going  their  different  ways  this  October 
morning.  A  slim  girl,  in  black  silk,  is  hurrying  along  from  the  wide  door 
leading  from  the  Palace  Green.  She  stops  for  an  instant  to  look  at  the 
shadow  on  the  old  sun-dial,  and  then  hurries  on  again  ;  and  as  she  goes 
the  brazen  hour  comes  striking  and  sounding  from  across  the  house-roofs 
of  the  old  suburb.  A  little  boy,  playing  under  a  tree,  throws  a  chestnut 
at  the  girl  as  she  hurries  by.  It  falls  to  the  ground,  slipping  along  the 
folds  of  her  black  silk  dress.  At  the  same  moment  two  young  men,  who 
have  met  by  chance,  are  parting  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  long  avenues. 
The  girl,  seeing  them,  stops  short  and  turns'  back  deliberately  and  walks 
as  far  as  the  old  sun-dial  before  she  retraces  her  steps. 

How  oddly  all  our  comings  and  goings,  and  purposes  and  cross- 
purposes  combine,  fulfil,  frustrate  each  other.  It  is  like  a  wonderful 
symphony,  of  which  every  note  is  a  human  life.  The  chape.1  bell  had  just 
finished  ringing,  as  Rhoda  (for  it  is  Rhoda)  turned  in  through  the  narrow 
door  leading  to  the  garden,  and  John  Morgan,  with  Dolly  beside  him, 
came  quickly  across  the  worn  green  space  in  front  of  the  barracks. 

11  I'm  glad  I  caught  you  up,"  panted  good  old  John,  tumbling  and 
flying  after  Dolly.  "  So  this  is  your  birthday,  and  you  are  coming  to 
church  !  I  promised  to  take  the  duty  for  Mr.  Thompson  this  morning.  I 
have  had  two  funerals  on,  and  I  couldn't  get  home  before.  We  shall  just 
do  it.  I'm  afraid  I'm  going  too  quick  for  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Dolly.  "  I  always  go  quick.  I  was  running  after 
Rhoda.  She  started  to  go,  and  then  Aunt  Sarah  sent  me  after  her.  Do 
you  know,"  Dolly  said,  "  George,  too,  has  become  so  very — I  don't 

know  what  to  call  it ?  He  asked  me  to  go  to  church  more  often  that 

day  he  came  up." 

"Well,"  said  John,  looking  at  her  kindly,  and  yet  a  little  troubled, 
"  for  myself,  I  find  there's  nothing  like  it ;  but  then  I'm  paid  for  it,  you 
know :  it  is  in  my  day's  work.  I  hope  George  is  keeping  to  his  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so,"  said  Dolly,  looking  a  little  wistful. 

"  H'm,"  says  John,  doubtfully  ;  "  here  we  are.  Go  round  to  the^left, 
where  you  see  those  people."  And  he  darts  away  and  leaves  her. 

The  clock  began  striking  eleven  slowly  from  the  archway  of  the  old 
Palace  ;  some  dozen  people  are  assembled  together  in  the  little  Palace 
chapel,  and  begin  repeating  the  responses  in  measured  tones.  It  is  a 
quiet  little  place.  The  world  rolls  beyond  it  on  its  many  chariot- wheels 
to  busier  haunts,  along  the  great  high-roads.  As  for  the  flesh  and  the 
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devil,  can  they  be  those  who  are  assembled  here  ?  They  assemble  to  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  advancing  feebly,  for  the  most  part  skirting  the  sunny 
wall,  past  the  sentry  at  his  post,  and  along  the  outer  courtyard  of  the 
Palace,  where  the  windows  are  green  and  red  with  geranium-pota,  where 
there  is  a  tranquil  glimmer  of  autumnal  sunshine  and  a  crowing  of  cocks. 
Then  the  little  congregation  turns  in  at  a  side-door  of  .the  Palace,  and  so 
through  a  vestibule,  comes  into  the  chapel,  of  which  the  bell  has  been 
tinkling  for  some  week-day  service  :  it  stops  short,  and  the  service  begins 
quite  suddenly  as  a  door  opens  in  the  .wall,  and  a  preacher,  in  a  white 
surplice,  comes  out  and  begins  in  a  deep  voice  almost  before  the  last  vibra- 
tion of  the  bell  has  died  away.  As  for  the  congregation,  there  is  not  much  to 
note.  There  are  some  bent  white  heads,  there  is  some  placid  middle-age,  a 
little  youth  to  brighten  to  the  sunshine.  The  great  square  window  admits 
a  silenced  light ;  there  are  high  old-fashioned  pews  on  either  side  of  the 
place,  and  opposite  the  communion-table,  high  up  over  the  heads  of  the 
congregation,  a  great  square-curtained  pew,  with  the  royal  arms  and  a 
curtained  gallery.  It  was  like  Dugald  Dalgetty's  hiding-place,  one  member 
of  the  congregation  thought.'  She  used  to  wonder  if  he  was  not  concealed 
behind  the  heavy  curtains.  This  reader  of  the  Legend  of  Montrose  is 
standing  alone  in  a  big  pew,  with  one  elbow  on  the  cushioned  ledge,  and 
her  head  resting  on  her  hand.  She  has  a  soft  brown  scroll  of  hair,  with 
a  gleam  of  sunlight  in  it.  She  has  soft  oval  cheeks  that  flush  up  easily, 
grey  eyes  and  black  knotted  eyebrows,  and  a  curious  soft  mouth,  close 
fixed  now,  but  it  trembles  at  a  word  or  a  breath.  She  had  come  to  meet 
her  friend.  But  Rhoda,  who  is  not  very  far  off,  goes  flitting  down  the 
broad  walk  leading  to  the  great  summer-house.  It  used  to  stand  there 
until  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  present  generation  carried  it  bodily 
away — a  melancholy,  stately,  grandiose  old  pile,  filling  one  with  no  little 
respect  for  the  people  who  raised  so  stately  a  mausoleum  to  rest  in  for  a 
moment.  There  was  some  one  who  had  been  resting  there  many  moments 
on  this  particular  morning :  a  sturdy  young  man,  leaning  back  against 
the  wall  and  smoking  a  cigar.  He  jumped  up  eagerly  when  he  saw  the 
girl  at  last,  and,  flinging  his  cigar  away,  came  forward  to  meet  her  as  she 
hurried  from  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  which  she  had  been  keeping. 

"  At  last,  you  unpunctual  girl,"  he  cried,  meeting  her  and  pulling  her 
hand  tlirough  his  arm.  "  Do  you  know  how  many  cigars  I  have  smoked 
while  you  have  been  keeping  me  waiting  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer,  but  looked  up  at  him  with  a  long  slow  look. 

"  Dear  George,  I  couldn't  get  away  before  ;  and  when  I  came  just 
now  there  was  some  one  talking  to  you.  Your  aunt  came,  and  Dolly,  and 
they  stayed,  oh,  such  a  time.  I  was  so  cross,  and  I  kept  thinking  of  my 
poor  George  waiting  for  me  here." 

She  could  see  George  smiling  and  mollified  as  she  spoke,  and  went  on 
more  gaily. 

"  At  last,  I  slipped  away  ;  but  I  am  afraid  Dolly  must  have  thought  it 
so  strange." 
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"  Dolly  !  "  said  George  Vanborough,  impatiently  (for,  of  course,  it 
was  George,  who  had  come  up  to  town  again  with  another  return-ticket) ; 
"  she  had  better  take  care  and  not  keep  you  from  me  again.  Come  and 
sit  down,"  said  he.  "  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  George  !  it  must  only  be  for  a  moment,"  said  Rhoda,  hesi- 
tating :  "if  anybody  were  to " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  George,  already  agitated  by  the  meeting,  and 
exasperated  by  his  long  waiting ;  "you  are  always  thinking  of  what 
people  will  say :  you  have  no  feeling  for  a  poor  wretch  who  has  been 
counting  the  minutes  till  he  could  see  you  again — who  is  going  to  the 
devil  without  you.  Rhoda  !  I  cannot  stand  this  much  longer — this  wait- 
ing and  starving  on  the  crumbs  that  you  vouchsafe  to  scatter  from  your 
table.  What  the  deuce  does  it  matter  if  they  don't  approve  ?  Why  won't 
you  marry  me  this  minute,  and  have  done  with  it  ?  There  goes  a  parson 
with  an  umbrella.  Shall  I  run  after  him  and  get  him  to  splice  us  off-hand  ?  " 

Rhoda  looked  seriously  alarmed.  "  George,  don't  talk  like  this,"  she 
said,  putting  her  slim  hand  on  his.  "  You  would  never  speak  to  me  again 
if  I  consented  to  anything  so  dishonourable  ;  Lady  Sarah  would  never 
give  you  her  living  ;  she  would  never  forg " 

"  My  aunt  be  hanged  !  "  cried  George,  more  and  more  excited.  "  If 
she  were  ever  so  angry  she  could  not  divide  us  if  we  were  married.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  take  her  living.  I  only  want  to  earn 
enough  bread  and  butter  for  you,  Rhoda.  Now,  I  believe  she  might 
starve  you  into  surrender.  Rhoda,  take  me  or  leave  me,  but  don't  let  us 
go  on  like  this.  A  woman's  idea  of  honour,  I  confess,  passes  my  com- 
prehension," said  he,  somewhat  bitterly. 

"  Can't  you  understand  my  not  wanting  to  deceive  them  all  ?  "  Rhoda 
said. 

"  Deceive  them  all  ?  "  said  George.  "  What  are  we  doing  now  ?  I 
don't  like  it.  I  don't  understand  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  look  Dolly  in  the 
face  when  she  talks  to  me  about  you.  Rhoda,  be  a  reasonable,  good, 
kind  little  Rhoda."  And  the  young  fellow  wrung  the  little  hand  he  held 
in  his,  and  thumped  the  two  hands  both  down  together  upon  the  seat. 

He  hurt  her,  but  the  girl  did  not  wince.  She  again  raised  her  dark 
eyes  and  looked  fixedly  into  his  face.  When  she  looked  like  that  she 
knew  very  well  that  George,  for  one — poor  tamed  monster  that  he  was — 
could  never  defy  her. 

"  Dearest  George,  you  know  that  if  I  could,  I  would  marry  you  this 
moment,"  she  said.  "But  how  can  I  ruin  your  whole  future: — you, 
who  are  so  sensitive  and  ill  able  to  bear  things  ?  How  could  we  tell 
Lady  Sarah  just  now,  when — when  you  have  been  so  incautious  and 
unfortunate ?  " 

"  When  I  owe  three  hundred  pounds"!  "  cried  George,  at  the  pitch 
of  his  voice  :  "  and  I  must  get  it  from  my  aunt  one  way  or  another — 
that  is  the  plain  English,  Rhoda.  Don't  be  afraid  :  nothing  you  say  will 
hurt  my  feelings.  If  only,"  he  added,  in  a  sweet  changing  voice — "  if 
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only  you  love  me  a  little,  and  will  help  a  poor  prodigal  out  of  the  mire — 
But  no :  you  virtuous  people  pass  on  with  your  high-minded  scruples, 
and  leave  us  to  our  deserts,"  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner  ; 
and  he  started  up  and  began  walking  up  and  down  hastily  in  front  of  the 
summer-house. 

The  girl  watched  him  for  an  instant — a  hasty,  stumpy  figure  going  up 
and  down,  and  up  and  down  again. 

"  George  !  George  !  "  faltered  Rhoda,  frightened — and  her  tears 
brimmed  over  unaffectedly — "  haven't  you  any  trust  in  my  love  ?  won't 

you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  I — I you  Imow  I  would  give  my  life 

for  you  if  I  could  !  " 

George  Vanborough's  own  blue  eyes  were  twinkling.  "  Forgive  me, 
darling,"  he  said,  utterly  melting  in  one  instant,  and  speaking  in  that 
sweet  voice  peculiar  to  him.  It  seemed  to  come  from  his  very  heart. 
He  sank  down  by  her  again.  "You  are  an  angel — there,  Rhoda — a 
thousand  thousand  miles  away  from  me,  though  we  are  sitting  side  by 
side  ;  but  when  you  are  unhappy,  then  I  am  punished  for  all  my  trans- 
gressions," said  George,  in  his  gentle  voice.  "  Now  I  will  tell  you  what 
we  will  do :  we  will  tell  Dolly  all  about  it,  and  she  will  help  us." 

"Oh!  not  Dolly,"  said  Rhoda,  imploring;  "George!  everybody 
loves  her,  and  she  doesn't  know  what  it  means  to  be  unhappy  and  anxious. 
Let  us  wait  a  little  longer,  George  :  we  are  happy  now  together,  are  we 
not  ?  You  inust  pass  your  examination,  and  take  your  degree,  and  it  will 
be  easier  to  tell  them  then.  Come." 

"  Come  where  ?  "  said  George. 

"  There  are  so  many  people  here,"  said  Rhoda,  "  you  mustn't  writ® 
to  me  again  to  meet  you.  You  had  much  better  come  and  see  me  at  the 
house." 

"  I  will  come  and  see  you  there,  too,"  said  George.  "I  met  Raban 
just  now.  He  will  be  telling  them  I  am  in  town  ;  he  says  my  aunt  wants 
to  see  me  on  business.  Confound  him  !" 

"  Was  that  Mr.  Raban  ?  "  said  Rhoda,  opening  her  eyes.  "  Oh  !  I 
hope  he  will  not  tell  them."  She  led  him  across  the  grass,  into  a  quiet 
place,  deep  among  the  trees,  where  they  were  safe  enough  ;  for  where  so 
many  come  and  go,  two  figures,  sitting  on  a  felled  trunk,  on  the  slope  of 
a  leafy  hollow,  are  scarcely  noticed.  The  chestnuts  fell  now  and  then 
plash  into  the  leaves  and  grasses,  the  breezes  stirred  the  crisp  leaves,  the 
brown  sunset  of  autumn  glow  tinted  and  swept  to  gold  the  changing 
world  :  there  were  still  birds  and  blue  overhead,  a  sea  of  gold  all  round 
them.  George  was  happy.  He  forgot  his  debts,  his  dreams,  the  deaths 
and  doubts  and  failures  of  life — everything  except  two  dark  eyes,  a  soft 
harmony  of  voice  and  look  beside  him. 

"You  are  like  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words,  Rhoda,"  said 
George. 

Rhoda  didn't  answer. 

"  George,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  "  she  said. 
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THE  successful  invasion  of  England — which  is  densely  peopled,  very  rich, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  live  chiefly  by  trade,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures, and  which  does  not  produce  food  enough  to  feed  its  population — • 
would  be  the  cause  of  far  greater  disaster  than  the  invasion  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  sudden  diminution  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country — caused  directly  by  the  invasion,  and  indirectly  by  the 
enormous  depreciation  of  all  marketable  stock  and  securities — would  be  of 
the  most  fatal  character,  and  would,  indeed,  be  tantamount  to  placing  a 
large  population,  now  in  easy  circumstances,  in  a  state  bordering  on 
absolute  starvation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  such  an  enterprise  would  entail  a 
loss  on  the  country  attempting  it  of  but  a  portion  of  its  military  and  naval 
strength. 

Thus,  were  any  Power  or  combination  of  Powers  to  attempt  such  an 
enterprise,  the  risk  incurred  by  England  would  be  far  greater,  the  stakes 
at  issue  would  be  utterly  disproportionate.  Hence  the  questions — Can 
England  be  successfully  invaded  ?  and,  What  are  the  best  means  of 
defence  ? — are  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  person  in  this  country. 

The  more  the  people  of  England  turn  their  minds  to  a  consideration 
of  these  questions,  the  more  accurately  they  appreciate  the  true  chances 
of  invasion,  be  they  small,  be  they  great,  the  better  can  they  judge  of  the 
precautions  requisite  to  obviate  them. 

We  therefore  consider  it  a  matter  of  congratulation  when  men  like 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  take  these  questions  up,  devote  a  certain  amount 
of  time  and  thought  to  them,  and  discuss  them,  not  before  ignorant 
audiences,  but  before  those  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have  made  such 
questions  a  study.  Although  much  of  what  Mr.  Harcourt  and  others 
have  recently  said  and  written  is  not  new,  yet  it  is  most  desirable,  from 
time  to  time,  to  verify  the  data  on  which  the  usually-received  ideas  on 
this  subject  are  based,  and  to  examine  how  far  new  discoveries — or  what 
is  much  the  same  thing,  new  combinations — may  have  altered  or  modified 
those  data. 

Mr.  Harcourt's  lecture  at  the  United  Service  Institution,  and  the 
consequent  discussion  and  newspaper  correspondence,  are  valuable,  inas- 
much as  they  have  tended  to  this  end.  We  propose  to  briefly  discuss  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised.  The  invasion  of  England,  like  any  other 
warlike  enterprise,  is  a  mere  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  If  the  means 
exist,  there  can  be  nothing  impossible  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  means  requisite  for  the  invasion  of  this  country  consist  in  the 
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power  of  assembling  a  force  superior  to  our  existing  land  force,  embarking 
it,  ferrying  it  over  a  sea  ranging  from  20  to  300  miles  wide  in  safety,  and 
disembarking  it  on  English  shores.  Once  disembarked,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  an  army  of  moderate  size,  say  100,000  men,  would 
seriously  jeopardise,  not  the  independence  (for  permanent  conquest  would 
not  be  the  object),  but  the  credit  and  confidence  on  which  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  this  country  is  based. 

Although  England  is  possessed  of  boundless  military  resources,  both 
in  men,  money,  and  the  power  of  producing  weapons,  yet  those  resources 
are  perfectly  undeveloped.  Time  is  the  essence  of  all  war,  more  especially 
modern  war.  The  country  is  so  small,  the  communications  so  good,  that 
there  would  be  no  time  to  rally  from  the  first  shock,  to  mass  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  Empire,  or  allow  the  nation  to  develop  its  latent  power. 
Some  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,*  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
source  of  weakness  offered  by  the  rich  undefended  City  of  London  close 
to  the  shore — that  is  our  frontier.  Modern  events  have  fully  demon- 
strated the  helplessness  of  such  cities.  Once  London  was  seized 
resistance  in  the  country  would  be  at  an  end,  and  a  humiliating  peace, 
accompanied  by  grinding  war  indemnities,  would  follow  close  on  the  news  of 
the  invasion.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  that  makes  men  who  study 
these  questions  anxious.  There  have  been  many  attempts  at  an  invasion 
of  England ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Armada, f  have  been 
successful.  During  the  first  1000  years  of  her  history  this  island  was 
four  times  invaded  and  conquered,  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans ;  and  although  defensive  power  has  increased  since  then,  so  has- 
offensive  power  in  quite  as  great  a  degree,  and  an  enterprise  which  our 
ruder  forefathers  performed,  cannot  be  deemed  impossible  by  us. 

If  we  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  events  of  the  last  eighty 
years,  we  find  that  great  military  expeditions  have  been  repeatedly 
sent  to  sea,  both  by  ourselves  and  other  nations,  and  invariably  with 
success. 

There  are  four  distinct  forms  in  which  the  problem  of  invasion  presents- 
itself. 

1.  When  the  invader  has  not  the  command  of  the  sea,  but  is  blockaded 
and  watched  by  hostile  fleets. 

2.  When  the  invader  has  the  command  of  the  sea,  but  is  opposed  on 
his  landing. 


*  Cornhill  Magazine,  June,  1860. 

t  The  Spanish  Armada  was  really  never  formed  ;  the  fleet  never  succeeded  in 
embarking  the  army  concentrated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  then  as  now,  the  true- 
base  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  due  to  the  superior  seamanship  of  the 
English,  and  the  fact  that  every  vessel,  large  or  small,  in  England  at  that  time  was 
a  privateer,  as  well  as  a  merchantman.  The  Spanish  Admiral  did  not  stop  to  fight, 
but  anxious  to  make  his  way  to  embark  the  army,  sailed  up  the  Channel,  leaving  the 
light  English  ships  to  cut  off  and  destroy  the  slower  Spanish  vessels.  Subsequent 
storms  and  bad  weather  dispersed  and  destroyed  the  remainder. 
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3.  When  the  invader  has  the  command  of  the  sea,  but  is  for  some 
reason  or  other  unopposed  on  his  landing. 

4.  When  the  invader  has  a  large  naval  supremacy,  but  disembarks  on 
the  coast  near  a  large  and  powerful  hostile  fleet. 

We  propose  to  recall  to  our  readers  an  example  of  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  an  invasion  under  each  of  these  phases. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1796,  an  expedition  was  sent  from  France 
to  invade  Ireland ;  this  expedition  consisted  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line, 
eighteen  frigates  and  corvettes,  with  16,000  men  on  board,  under  the 
command  of  General  Hoche,  and  carried  with  it  guns,  ammunition,  and 
horses,  to  aid  the  Irish  insurgents.  This  force  escaped  the  English 
blockading  squadron,  and  although  scattered  and  damaged  by  storms, 
arrived  at  Bantry  Bay  on  the  22nd. 

There  were  no  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  but  for  the  friendly 
elements,  a  landing  would  have  been  easily  affected,  but  the  violent  storms 
on  that  exposed  coast  prevented,  the  troops  disembarking ;  the  expedition 
returned  to  Brest,  only  one  vessel  having  been  captured  by  the  English 
fleet. 

"  This  expedition  demonstrated  that  in  the  face  of  superior  maritime 
force,  the  shores  of  this  country  had  been  for  sixteen  days  at  the  mercy  of 
an  enemy,  and  that  it  was  only  the  merciful  assistance  of  the  elements,  and 
not  the  skill  of  her  sailors  or  the  valour  of  her  armies  that  had  saved 
England  from  a  most  serious  danger." 

In  1798  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  equalled  if  it  did  not  exceed 
that  of  all  other  nations  put  together.  The  victories  of  Camperdown  and 
St.  Vincent  had  infused  the  highest  enthusiasm  and  confidence  into  all 
ranks  of  the  navy.  This  was  the  time  selected  by  the  French  Government 
to  invade  Egypt  as  a  threat  and  menace  to  England,  to  compel  her  to 
strengthen  her  army  in  India,  and  her  navy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus 
by  weakening  her  force  at  home,  open  the  way  for  an  invasion  of  England 
or  Ireland,  by  what  was  then  termed  the  "Army  of  England"  of  which 
the  Egyptian  expedition  was  called  a  "  wing." 

The  Mediterranean  fleet  was  commanded  by  St.  Vincent,  Nelson  being 
second  in  command.  The  Gulf  of  Lyons  where  the  expedition  was  being 
prepared,  (in  the  harbours  of  Toulon,  Genoa,  Ajaccio,  and  Civita  Vecchia) 
was  watched  by  Nelson. 

On  the  19th  May  the  expedition  sailed  from  Toulon,  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  the  squadrons  from  the  other  ports.  This  expedition  was  from  the 
slight  tonnage  of  the  ships  employed  of  immense  size  :  it  included  fifteen 
ships  of  the  line,  fourteen  frigates,  72  brigs  and  smaller  vessels,  and  with 
transports  numbered  nearly  four  hundred.  It  had  upwards  of  36,000 
soldiers,  comprising  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  on  board.  It  was  • 
sighted  on  the  31st  May  by  Nelson  off  Corsica,  but  lost  sight  of.  Itreached 
Malta  on  the  IGth  June,  took  possession  of  that  island  and  sailed  for 
Egypt,  on  the  19th  June,  reaching  Alexandria  on  the  1st  July.  Nelson, 
leaving  Malta,  made  direct  for  Alexandria,  which  he  reached  on  the  29th 
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June.  Not  finding  the  French  fleet  there,  he  sailed  north,  towards 
the  Dardanelles.  And  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  as  proving  how 
easily  hostile  armaments,  even  of  great  magnitude,  may  ignorantly  pass 
one  another  at  sea,  that  from  the  logs  of  these  two  fleets,  it  appears 
that  on  the  night  of  the  22d  June,  they  were  not  more  than  fifteen  miles 
apart,  having  actually  crossed  each  others  track,  and  the  French  heard 
the  guns  fired  hy  the  English  Admiral  as  a  signal  to  his  ships. 

Had  the  two  fleets  met,  the  French  expedition  would  have  been  destroyed. 
But  as  they  did  not  meet,  the  army  disembarked  safely  in  Egypt  with  all 
its  stores.  The  French  fleet  remained  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  was 
destroyed  by  Nelson  on  the  1st  August,  WHEN  he  reached  it.  An  entire 
month  had,  however,  intervened  between  the  landing  of  the  army,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  fleet.  A  decisive  battle  had  been  fought,  and  Cairo, 
the  capital  captured.  The  circumstances  connected  with  these  expeditions 
prove,  we  think,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  great  military  expedition  to  go  to 
sea,  and  remain  at  sea  for  days,  although  *it  has  not  got  the  command  of 
the  sea,  and  that  it  can  disembark  the  army  it  carries  with  it  on  hostile 
shores,  provided  the  covering  fleet  be  not  in  its  proper  position. 

2.  When  the  invader  has  the  command  of  the  sea,  but  is  opposed  on 
landing. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  arrived  off  Aboukir  Bay  on  the  1st  March,  with 
an  expedition  of  200  vessels,  having  on  board  17,512  men  of  all  arms. 
On  the  2nd  he  anchored  in  the  bay,  but,  owing  to  bad  weather,  did  not 
land  until  the  8th. 

The  French,  who  had  thus  six  days  to  prepare,  opposed  the  landing 
with  2,000  men  and  twelve  guns,  supported  by  the  works  of  Aboukir. 
The  English  fleet,  with  their  heavy  guns,  drove  back  the  French  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore.  The  landing  was  effected  in  three  divisions,  of 
5,500  men  each,  brought  ashore  in  150  boats.  The  Guards,  as  they 
formed  on  the  beach,  were  actually  charged  by  cavalry ;  but  the  landing 
was  successful,  the  French  general,  Bertrand,  saying,  "In  five  or  six 
minutes,  5,500  men  were  in  order  of  battle  on  the  shore :  it  was  like  a 
movement  on  the  stage." 

In  this  case,  a  landing  was  effected  in  presence  of  a  force  inferior  it  is 
true,  but  supported  by  artillery,  firing  into  the  boats  crowded  with  men  as 
they  came  to  the  shore  ;  and  the  actual  force  thrown  ashore  at  one  time, 
5,500  men,  was,  taking  the  artillery  into  account,  but  little  superior  to  the 
defenders. 

8.  When  the  invader  has  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  is,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  unopposed  on  landing. 

In  war,  the  object  of  the  belligerent  that  takes  the  initiative  is,  while 
threatening  various  points,  to  throw  the  bulk  of  his  forces  on  the  decisive 
point,  and  so  to  arrange  his  movements  that  even,  although  numerically 
weaker  over  the  whole  theatre  of  war,  he  may  be  the  strongest  when  he 
attacks  that  point.  This  principle  is  one  that  is  common  to  the  science 
which  directs  the  movements  of  large  bodies  of  men  operating  on  the 
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theatre,  and,  by  which  they  are  massed  on  the  decisive  point,  termed 
strategy ;  and  the  art  which  directs  those  troops  when  massed,  so  as  to 
seize  the  decisive  point  or  key  of  a  position,  termed  tactics.  And  it  is  by 
the  judicious  observance  of  this  principle  that  great  generals  have  succeeded 
in  holding  superior  forces  in  check,  as  was  done  by  Napoleon  in  1814,  or 
in  wresting  victory  from  the  hands  of  superior  numbers  on  the  actual 
battle-field,  as  was  done  by  the  same  leader  on  many  occasions.  But,  in 
carrying  out  this  principle,  it  is  manifest  that  certain  points  must  be  left 
weakly  guarded,  and  these  points,  if  attacked,  may  often  be  captured,  and 
much  inconvenience  caused  thereby  to  the  main  attack,  or,  in  other  words, 
diversions  may  be  made  to  call  off  the  enemy's  forces  from  the  decisive 
point  to  meet  dangerous  attacks  elsewhere.  The  history  of  war  is  filled 
with  instances  of  the  successful  application  of  this  principle,  both  on  sea 
and  land.  And  no  one  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  great  naval  actions 
which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  this  century 
without  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  English  success  was  rarely  due  to 
superior  force  so  much  as  to  superior  seamanship,  which  enabled  the 
English  commanders  to  seize  and  keep  an  advantageous  position,  from 
which  they  could  neutralize  the  enemy's  superiority,  and  apply  their  own 
force  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  was  an  application  of  this  principle  which  produced  the  "Walcheren 
expedition  in  1809. 

The  English  Government  knew  that  their  allies  the  Austrians  had  a 
partial  success  over  the  French  in  May  at  Aspern  ;  and  knowing  that,  with 
the  object  of  strengthening  the  army  on  the  Danube,  Napoleon  had  drawn 
off  every  available  man  from  the  coast,  they  hoped  to  effect  a  diversion  by 
landing  a  force  at  the  mouth  of  tke  Scheldt  and  seizing  Antwerp. 

The  expedition  sailed  on  the  28th  of  July,  too  late  to  effect  one  of  its 
objects,  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Austrians,  as  the  decisive  battle  of 
Wagram  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  July.  This  expedition  carried  41,000 
men  and  two  battering  trains,  and  disembarked  on  the  29th  of  July.  It 
besieged  and  captured  Flushing,  and  might  have  captured  Antwerp  had  it 
been  properly  directed,  there  being  no  force  to  oppose  it  but  the  depots  of 
the  French  regiments  then  on  the  Danube. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  military  force  of  the  French  Empire  being 
employed  on  the  Danube,  a  great  English  army  was  thrown  on  the 
defenceless  shores  of  Belgium  forty-eight  hours  after  it  had  embarked 
perfecty  unopposed. 

4.  When  the  invader  has  a  large  naval  supremacy,  but  disembarks  on 
a  coast  near  a  large  powerful  hostile  fleet. 

It  has  been  said,  with  great  truth,  that  a  large  fleet  of  transports  pro- 
tected by  a  squadron  of  armed  vessels  is  a  helpless  thing  ;  that  a  few 
gunboats  armed  with  guns,  which,  as  the  transports  are  not  iron-clad, 
need  not  be  of  great  size,  getting  into  the  middle  of  such  a  fleet,  would 
do  great  injury  before  they  could  be  captured  or  sunk  by  the  convoying 
squadron ;  also  that  if  such  an  armament  were  attacked  by  even  an 
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inferior  naval  force,  it  would,  from  its  size  and  the  helplessness  of  the 
transports  crowded  with  troops,  so  hamper  the  action  of  the  defending 
fleet  as  to  largely  reduce  its  defensive  power. 

When  the  allied  armies  sailed  from  Varna  to  Old  Fort,  on  an  expedi- 
tion which  had  been  for  months  anticipated  throughout  Europe,  they 
crossed  a  narrow  sea  about  800  miles  wide.  The  voyage  took  some  eight 
days,  the  disembarkation  about  five  more  ;  and  although  the  whole  English 
and  French  flotillas,  transport  vessels  of  war,  and  steamers  numbered 
about  380,  and  were  crowded  with  63,000  soldiers  of  all  arms,  there  was 
no  attempt  made  by  the  powerful  Russian  fleet  at  anchor  under  the  guns 
of  Sebastopol  to  sally  out  and  attack  the  helpless  mass  of  transports  ;  and 
that,  although  such  expeditions  as  that  sent  to  the  Crimea  present  many 
sources  of  weaknesses  from  the  double  command  involved.  The  Russian 
navy  displayed  sufficient  heroism  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  to  render 
it  impossible  to  attribute  the  fact,  that  no  attack  was  made  on  the  allied 
fleet,  to  anything  but  the  hopelessness  of  such  an  attack  serving  any  useful 
purpose. 

We  have,  by  reminding  our  readers  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  these  five  great  expeditions,  shown  that  under  no  phase  of  the 
question  can  an  expedition,  such  as  the  invasion  of  England,  be  taken 
out  of  the  category  of  what  has  been  tried  and  succeeded. 

We  propose  now  to  consider  how  this  question  is  affected  by  what 
are  termed  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of  war.  By  these  we  mean, 
large  steamers,  railways,  telegraphs,  iron-plated  vessels,  torpedoes,  arms 
of  precision,  &c. 

It  has  been  seen  that  armies  of  36,000  to  60,000  men  can  be  placed  on 
board  ship,  transported  considerable  distances,  and  landed  on  an  enemy's 
territory.  But  is  it  possible  to  transport  such  an  army  as  would  be 
requisite  for  the  invasion  of  England,  say  a  force  of  three  Prussian  army 
corps,  or  about  100,000  men  ?  It  has  been  stated  that  England  alone  pos- 
sesses shipping  enough  for  this  purpose.  And  that  no  other  country 
has  the  means  of  transporting  such  a  force  to  England. 

We  have  purposely  made  no  reference  to  the  great  armament  of 
flat-bottomed  boats  assembled  by  Napoleon  in  1804,  as,  although  all 
preparations  were  made  to  transport  an  army  of  150,000  men  to  England, 
it  was  never  actually  attempted  ;  but  we  have  referred  to  two  French 
expeditions,  one  in  1798,  the  other  in  1797,  which  carried  52,000  men 
between  them,  and  the  mercantile  marine  of  France  has  much  more  than 
doubled  since  then.  But  the  great  change  that  has  been  made  in  the 
transporting  power  of  various  nations  arises  from  the  introduction  of 
large  passenger  steamers  carrying  emigrants  from  the  various  European 
ports  to  America.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons 
will  carry  more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  a  vessel  of  500  tons ;  and 
that  the  larger  the  vessels  employed  as  transports  are,  the  smaller  the 
number  required,  and  consequently  the  more  manageable  the  fleet  becomes. 
Also,  when  such  large  steamers  as  those  of  the  North  German  Lloyds 
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and  other  German  companies  are  in  question,  it  must  be  remembered, 
not  only  that  they  are  built  for  passenger  traffic,  but  also,  from  the  power 
of  their  engines,  any  combined  movement  from  various  ports  would  be 
far  more  sure  than  in  the  case  of  sailing  vessels.  For  military  expe- 
ditions one  man  per  ton  is  allowed  by  the  French.  The  Valmy,  a  vessel 
of  2,800  tons,  carried  3,000  men  to  the  Crimea,  and  2,800  men  were 
brought  home  from  Mexico  when  that  expedition  returned  to  France,  by 
a  vessel  of  2,700  tons. 

For  such  a  short  expedition  as  an  invasion  of  England,  no  nation 
would  adhere  to  the  regulations  laid  down  for  carrying  emigrants  or  troops 
in  peace  time. 

The  average  size  of  the  vessels  used  to  carry  the  English  army  to  the 
Crimea  was  1,100  tons,  and  supposing  the  same  proportion  of  ships  to 
men  and  horses  were  used,  400  transports,  each  of  1,100  tons,  would 
bring  over  three  Prussian  army  corps,  complete,  in  cavalry,  artillery, 
infantry,  transport,  and  stores.*  But  there  are  belonging  to  North  German 
ports,  at  the  present  moment,  upwards  of  85  large  steamers  of  2,400  to 
3,000  tons — a  fleet  nearly  sufficient  of  itself  to  transport  the  men,  horses, 
and  guns. 

The  author  of  The  Battle  of  Dorking  has  pointed  out  how,  by  laying 
an  embargo  on  English  ships  in  foreign  harbours,  most  of  which  are 
largely  manned  by  foreign  seamen,  a  great  amount  of  transport  might  be 
rendered  available  for  an  invasion  of  England.  In  1800  the  Emperor 
Paul  laid  an  embargo  on  English  ships,  and  seized  no  less  than  300 
in  Russian  ports  alone.  At  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  nearly 
500  English  ships  were  so  seized  in  French  harbours.  At  the  present 
day  such  an  embargo  would  seize,  not  sailing  vessels  only,  but  large 
numbers  of  powerful  steamers.  Hence,  we  may  conclude  fairly,  that 
so  far  as  the  transport  of  troops  is  concerned,  the  introduction  of  large 
steamers  has  rendered  the  invasion  of  England  an  easier  operation  than 
it  formerly  was.  ^J 

The  effect  produced  by  railways  on  the  problem  under  consideration 
is  by  no  means  so  favourable  to  the  defence  as  some  writers  and  speakers 
have  assumed. 

True,  railways  do  give  a  power  of  concentrating  troops  rapidly  on  a 
given  point,  but  that  power  of  concentration  is  much  exaggerated,  the  true 
functions  of  railways  in  war  appearing  to  be  rather  the  rapid  concentration 
of  troops  and  material  at  some  point  which  becomes  the  base  of  operation, 
or  point  of  departure,  and  subsequent  supply  of,  an  advancing  army, 
and  the  removal  of  sick  and  wounded  men.  The  point  on  which  such  a 
concenti*ation  takes  place  must  be  well  removed  from  any  danger  of  attack, 
as  Metz,  the  point  of  concentration  in  the  last  war  of  the  French 
army,  and  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Landau  of  the-  Germans  were.  But  in  case 
of  an  invasion  of  this  country,  the  point  of  concentration  for  an  English 

*  This  force  would  be,  complete  with  all  stores,  horses,  and  men,  combatant  and 
non-combatant,  126,000  men,  29,000  horses,  270  guns. 
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army  would  be  too  close  to  the  actual  scene  of  operations  to  render  a 
concentration  by  railway  a  safe  or  practicable  operation.  Few  of  our 
readers  who  hear  of  the  transport  of  25,000  volunteers  to  Brighton  on  an 
Easter  Monday,  are  aware  that  the  transport  goes  on  for  some  days 
previously,  and  that  the  actual  number  moved  in  one  day  falls  far  short  of 
that  figure,  in  addition  to  which,  neither  artillery  nor  cavalry  are  moved. 

But  the  use  of  railways  would  allow  troops  to  be  brought  rapidly  to 
the  various  ports  of  embarkation  ;  indeed,  an  expedition  might  be  formed 
inland,  and  despatched  to  the  various  ports  of  embarkation  with  ease. 
Suppose  an  army  of  120,000  men,  formed  for  this  purpose  inland,  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  put  it  on  board'  ship  at  three  ports,  in  three 
days,  at  the  rate  of  some  13,000  men  daily. 

Telegraphs,  on  the  other  hand,  add  much  to  the  defensive  power :  a 
properly  arranged  system  of  coast  telegraphs  would  undoubtedly  give 
early  information,  and  early  reliable  information  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value. 

Iron-clad  ships,  unfortunately  for  England,  have  largely  diminished 
her  powers  of  resisting  invasion.  Paradoxical  as  this  may  appear,  we 
believe,  if  the  question  be  fairly  considered,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

During  the  wars  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  object  of  the  Eng- 
lish naval  commanders  was  to  so  blockade  and  hermetically  close  an  enemy's 
harbours  that  nothing  could  get  out.  We  have  only  to  read  the  pages  which 
record  the  self-denying  life  of  one  of  England's  great  sailors, — Collingwood, 
to  see  how  this  was  performed.  In  fair  and  foul  weather,  by  aid  of  consum- 
mate seamanship,  the  blockading  squadrons  watched  the  French  harbours. 
Admirably  as  this  duty  was  performed,  we  yet  know  that  great  French 
expeditions  did  put  to  sea.  Can  harbours  be  now  blockaded  as  they 
then  were  ?  The  blockading  force  off  a  hostile  port  must  be  composed  of 
steamers  ;  and  the  motive  power  of  those  steamers  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  coal  they  can  carry.  We  also  know  that  there  are  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  to  the  coaling  of  vessels  at  sea,  even  in  the  finest 
weather.  Steamers  without  coal  on  board  are  practically  worse  than  the 
old  sailing  ships,  for  they  are  neither  so  handy  nor  so  rapid  under  sail. 
Further,  we  never  can  hope  to  blockade  a  harbour  with  wooden  ships. 
Ironclads  must  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as,  otherwise,  one  ironclad  fitted 
up  in  the  harbour,  even  if  of  a  class  far  inferior  to  those  usually  sent 
to  sea,  would  soon  dispose  of  the  wooden  ships,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
proved  during  the  American  war.  And  we  have  had  recent  painful 
experience  that  how  great  soever  may  be  the  power  of  ironclads  as  fighting 
ships,  they  are  bad  sea-going  vessels,  and,  if  short  of  coal,  are  difficult  to 
manage  in  even  moderate  weather.  The  power  of  a  modern  ironclad  is 
far  greater  as  a  fighting  element  than  that  of  a  vessel  of  former  days ;  but 
does  that  power  render  it  more  mobile  ?  better  able  to  keep  the  sea  in 
all  weathers  ?  Is  not  the  reverse  the  truth  ?  In  such  a  case  as  we  are 
now  contemplating,  this  country  would  be  acting  on  the  defensive, 
watching  to  see  from  which  direction  the  blow  would  come.  She  would 
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have  to  keep  ironclads  in  every  sea  to  protect  her  commerce  ;  otherwise, 
one  hostile  ironclad  would  destroy  everything  it  came  in  contact  with, 
enter  our  colonial  harbours,  levy  contributions  and  coal  at  leisure.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  boasted  superiority  in  number  (ten,  we  believe)  in 
excess  of  what  the  French  have  ? 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  people  talk  more  loosely 
than  the  naval  supremacy  of  England.  One  hundred  years  ago  this 
supremacy  did  not  exist.  We  think  it  exists  now.  But  seven  years  ago 
there  were  few  who  questioned  the  military  supremacy  of  France  ;  is  there 
no  possibility  that  we,  on  the  ocean,  may  not  have  to  deplore  the  results 
of  overweening  confidence  ? 

When  the  protection  of  this  country  by  its  fleet  is  under  discussion, 
the  protection  of  English  commerce  and  English  possessions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  at  once  crops  up,  and  a  very  slight  examination  of  the 
existing  naval  superiority  of  England,  with  the  enormous  lines  of  com- 
munication she  would  have  to  protect,  shows  that  a  large  amount  of  that 
superiority  would  have  to  be  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Let  us  take  a 
by  no  means  improbable  case, — Russia  has  not  given  up  her  ambitious 
designs  on  Turkey ;  indeed  these  ambitious  designs  are  but  the  struggles 
of  a  nation  to  reach  the  sea,  and  are  a  natural  consequence  of  her 
geographical  position ;  Pansclavism  may  become  the  natural  sequence  to 
Pangermanism. 

Eussia  has  now  steamers  on  the  Sir  Daria,  which  ascend  that  river  to 
Kojand,  from  which  an  easy  and  practicable  road  now  extends  to  Herat. 
In  the  lawless  state  of  central  Asia,  may  not  Russia  have  to  extend  her 
conquests  to  Herat  ?  precisely  as  the  English  have  so  often  had  to  extend 
their  conquests  in  India.  A  Russian  force  stationed  at  Herat  would,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  emissaries,  produce  such  uneasiness  in  India,  that  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  without  her  marching  one  mile  farther  towards 
the  Indus,  we  would  be  compelled  to  largely  strengthen  the  garrison  of 
that  country.  It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of 
English  capital  invested  in  India  and  guaranteed  nominally  by  the 
Indian  Government,  but  practically  by  the  English  Government  (for  it  is 
difficult,  now  that  the  company  has  disappeared,  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  that  of  England),  is  so  enormous,  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  allow  disquiet  in  India.  Such  great  pressure  would  be 
put  on  the  Government  of  the  day  that  it  would  have  to  strengthen  its 
fleet  in  Indian  waters,  to  keep  a  large  force  of  iron-clads,  to  watch  the 
northern  mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal,  cover  its  communications  with  India, 
and  observe  the  Russian  vessels  now  being  built  in  the  Black  Sea.  Take 
this  by  no  means  improbable  case,  followed  shortly  after  by  the  two  great 
powers,  Germany  and  Russia,  taking  what  each  wants,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Constantinople,  can  any  reasonable  man  doubt  but  that  the  naval 
superiority  of  England  would  disappear  on  the  German  Ocean  and 
Channel? 

Much  reference  has  been  made  to   torpedoes  both  offensive  and 
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defensive ;  these  now  weapons  have  been  claimed  both  as  increasing  and 
diminishing  the  defensive  power  of  England.  But  torpedoes  are  really 
an  untried  and  unknown  method  of  attack  and  defence.  And  as  is  the 
case,  with  what  few  people  understand,  wonderful  and  extraordinary 
powers  are  assigned  to  these  novel  weapons.  We  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  that  offensive  torpedoes  used  from  small  steamers,  will  render  the 
blockade  of  ports  or  harbours  even  more  difficult  than  it  is — will  not 
increase,  or  diminish  the  relative  power  of  hostile  fleets,  as  both  will  be 
provided  with  and  use  them ;  defensive  torpedoes  will  undoubtedly  strengthen 
the  defence  of  harbours  that  are  fortified,  and  by  enabling  small  har- 
bours at  present  undefended  to  be  closed,  add  to  the  defensive  capabilities 
of  the  country. 

Reviewing,  however,  all  the  alterations  that  modern  improvements 
have  made,  in  such  a  problem  as  the  Invasion  of  England,  it  appears  that 
the  power  of  rapid  communication,  as  represented  by  large  steamers  and 
railways,  has  placed  an  increased  power  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  that  is 
ready,  and  takes  the  initiative.  And  further  that  the  introduction  of  iron- 
clad men  of  war,  by  rendering  a  blockade  of  Continental  ports  very 
difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  has  diminished  the  defensive  power  of 
England,  and  both  taken  together  have  rendered  the  Invasion  of  England, 
an  easier  operation  than  when  Napoleon  escaped  the  blockading  fleets  of 
Nelson  and  St.  Vincent,  and  invaded  Egypt. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when 
this  subject  is  considered ;  it  is  one  which  no  one  who  thinks  over  the 
history  of  Europe  can  afford  to  neglect.  We  mean  the  enormous  power 
which  armies  formed  on  the  Prussian  model  confer  on  the  countries  that 
possess  them.  We  are  not  here  considering  whether  such  a  thing  as 
compulsory  military  service  is,  as  some  say,  a  relapse  into  barbarism,  or 
whether,  as  others  affirm,  this  principle,  coupled  with  universal  com- 
pulsory education  and  universal  suffrage,  forms  one  of  the  three  pillars  on 
which  modern  society,  must  be  built.  Whether  on  the  one  hand  it  de- 
moralizes, or  on  the  other  elevates  a  nation,  both  physically  and  morally, 
much  has  been  said,  and  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  All  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with,  is,  the  power  such  an  institution,  which  all  European  nations 
have  now  adopted,  confers  on  Governments.  All  nations,  after  the  Danish 
war,  determined  to  adopt  breech-loaders  ;  after  the  Austrian  war,  Austria 
adopted  universal  compulsory  service  ;  after  the  French  war,  France  and 
Russia  took  the  same  step,  each  country  being  compelled,  in  self-defence, 
to  adopt  the  weapons  that  had  given  victory  to  Prussia.  The  result  of 
these  changes  is,  Europe  is  more  militarised  than  ever,  war  is  more 
deified,  and  its  special  votaries,  armies,  held  in  higher  consideration  than 
ever. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  value  of  European  armies  has  been  thus 
greatly  increased,  the  whole  intellect  of  each  country  being  more  or  less 
devoted  to  warlike  pursuits ;  consequently  the  more  complicated  the 
engines  of  war  become,  the  more  scientific  war  is,  the  greater  the 
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advantages  that  must  accrue  to  those  nations  that  adopt  Prussian  military 
institutions.  We  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  question  so  often  discussed  of 
whether  or  no  England  should  adopt  some  form  of  compulsory  service, 
but  we  desire  to  point  out  that  the  warlike  strength  of  a  country  lies,  not 
in  steamers,  iron-clads,  railways,  torpedoes,  &c.,  but  in  the  skill  and 
talents  of  the  men  that  use  these  things.  And  that  in  those  countries 
where  the  whole  institutions  of  the  State  are  famed  for  warlike  action, 
where  the  army  embraces  all  the  talent,  knowledge,  and  skill  in  the 
country,  the  power  both  for  offence  and  defence  must  be  far  greater,  than 
in  those  countries  where  the  army  is  recruited  as  in  England,  and  is  a 
thing  apart  from  the  nation. 

Seventy  years  ago  all  the  armies  of  the  world  were  formed  more  or 
less  as  the  army  of  England  now  is.  During  these  seventy  years 
everything  connected  with  war  has  become  more  scientific,  more  compli- 
cated. All  the  Continental  Powers  of  Europe  have  adopted  military 
systems  which  place  the  whole  talent  and  manhood  of  the  various 
countries  at  the  disposal  of  their  respective  rulers,  for  war  :  England 
alone,  while  adopting  the  new  weapons,  recruits  her  army  as  she 
formerly  did. 

Has  she  relatively  to  other  powers  gained  or  lost  ? 

This  we  take  it  is  the  real  question  at  issue.  The  results  of  universal 
military  service  in  Prussia  have  been  very  remarkable  ;  they  have  acted 
on  the  nation,  and  reacted  on  the  army,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter 
is  an  exact  reflection  of  the  former.  What  the  nation  has  dearly  at  heart, 
that  the  army  seeks.  The  discipline  of  the  army  has  produced  gradually 
discipline  in  families,  and  the  gymnastic  training  in  the  army  has 
gradually  improved  the  race  of  men. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that" the  armies  which  Prussia,  and 
the  other  great  powers  following  her  example,  now  have,  must  be  superior 
in  moral  power  to  armies  formed  on  the  English  model. 

The  undoubted  temptation  to  invade  England,  taking  advantage  of 
some  opportunity  offered  by  the  absence  of  the  fleet,  is  the  defenceless 
state  of  London.  The  natural  inference  is,  FORTIFY  LONDON.  An 
army  (say  120,000  men)  which  a  Continental  power  might,  as  we  think  we 
have  shown,  land  in  England  could  not  invest  or  starve  London.  Once 
landed  in  England  its  communications  would  be  insecure  so  long  as  an 
English  fleet  was  in  existence,  and  it  could  not  expect  support  once  the 
coup  de  main  of  landing  was  effected  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  forces  of 
this  country,  when  they  were  massed,  could  and  would  give  a  good 
account  of  such  a  force. 

The  bait  that  would  tempt  a  foreign  nation"  to  risk  such  a  force  as 
120,000  men,  is  London,  and  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine,*  the  fortification  of  London  would  be  neither  a  difficult  nor 
costly  undertaking,  costing  indeed  less  than  Germany  is  now  spending  on 

*  Cornhitt  Magazine,  June,  1860. 
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the  fortifications  of  Metz  and  Strasburg.  We  believe  that  tbis  step  would 
give  more  real  security  tban  Mr.  Harcourt's  proposal  to  increase  tbe  navy 
threefold.  If,  however,  our  fleet  was  destroyed, — if  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary developments  (which  some  people  scout  at,  but  which  every 
student  of  military  history  knows  is  the  real  cause  of  sudden  and 
unexpected  success)  took  place,  and  our  naval  strength  were  to  shrivel  as 
the  military  strength  of  Austria  and  France  has  done,  and  it  became 
possible  to  establish  a  ferry  between  the  shores  of  this  island  and  the  Con- 
tinent, then,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  has  most  justly  pointed  out,  an  army  strong 
enough  to  contend  with  those  of  continental  Europe  must  be  forth- 
coming. But  our  true  defence  is  to  be  found  in  a  bold  offensive  action. 
M.  Thiers  has  recently  told  the  French  Assembly  that  France  should 
undertake  no  war  without  allies  ;  the  fact  that  a  country  has  no  allies 
shows  that  it  has  isolated  itself  from  the  family  of  nations,  and  that  the 
quarrel  it  has  engaged  in,  must  be  for  selfish  motives,  and  cannot  be  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  If  we  look  at  the  great  wars  waged  by  our  fathers 
in  Europe,  we  see  that  they  always  waged  them  with  allies.  They  deemed 
no  sacrifice  too  great  to  keep  war  away  from  their  shores. 

The  armies  that  fought  at  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  and  Leipsic,  were,  in  a 
certain  sense,  English  armies,  as  they  were  largely  subsidized  with 
English  money. 

Although  the  English  fleets  swept  every  sea,  our  statesmen  saw 
clearly,  and  knew  too  well,  that  invasion  was  even  then  a  possible  enter- 
prise; and,  leaving  the  "  silver  streak"  to  fulfil  its  legitimate  functions, 
they  wisely  determined  to  fight  their  enemy  on  Spanish  or  Belgian,  not 
English,  soil,  making  use  of  their  naval  supremacy  as  a  means  of  shifting 
the  war  elsewhere.  Thus  their  army  became  the  true  means  of  destroying 
their  enemy  and  defeating  his  intention  of  invading  this  country. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  again  expressing  our  opinion  of  how 
much  is  due  to  Mr.  Harcourt  for  bringing  this  subject  prominently  before 
the  public. 

The  oftener  it  is  so  brought  forward  and  ventilated  the  better ;  and 
we  hope  the  day  is  not  long  distant  when  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  study  this  subject  as  carefully  as  they  do  other  branches  of 
legislation.  Viewed  in  its  financial  aspect  only,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  on  which  they  are  called  to  legislate,  and  it  is  their  duty  to- 
study  it  calmly  and  dispassionately,  as  a  thing  distinct  from  party 
disputes. 
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EXCEPT  in  the  mixed  conviviality  and  embarrassment  of  the  anniversary 
dinner  and  its  rhetoric,  the  Academy  Exhibition  this  year  has  been  com- 
monly pronounced  a  poor  one.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  Salon  of  1872, 
according  to  the  most  competent  and  disinterested  French  judges,  is  at 
best  an  indifferent  Salon.  Not  that  there  is  anything  particularly  unusual 
in  the  character  of  either  exhibition.  I  think  the  unsatisfactory  impression 
received  at  Burlington  House  will  be  found,  after  a  time,  to  depend  on 
injudicious  arrangement  rather  than  on  the  lack  of  a  fair  proportion  of 
good  work.  Dull  things  have  been  paraded  ;  interesting  things  have  been 
consigned  to  nooks  and  corners.  The  Salon,  again,  is  a  fair  sequel  to  its 
last  predecessors  down  to  the  May  of  1870.  It  shows  scarcely  any 
tendency  which  we  can  trace  positively  or  directly  to  the  great  national 
catastrophe  of  the  interval ;  nay  (as  has  been  observed  by  M.  Paul  Mantz, 
in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts),  you  might  almost  visit  the  exhibition 
through  without  finding  yourself  historically  apprised  that  such  catastrophe 
had  happened.  A  few  scenes  of  camp  and  trench,  a  certain  stress  laid 
upon  types  and  associations  of  the  lost  Alsatian  province  ;  and  that  is  all. 
There  are  several  conspicuous  absences  which  will  strike  the  visitor  familiar 
with  the  school ;  but  they  are  such  as  might  have  happened  in  any  year, 
and  are,  in  fact,  not  due  (except  in  the  case  of  Courbet  rejected,  and 
young  Regnault,  who  was  killed  at  Buzenval)  to  political  casualties.  For 
the  rest,  no  sense  of  a  break  ;  French  art  has  been  taken  up  where  it  had 
been  laid  down  with  an  alacrity,  in  spite  of  all  depression,  which  is 
certainly  amazing,  and  with  much  the  same  symptoms  of  decrepitude  here 
and  energy  there,  false  feeling  in  this  direction  and  true  in  that,  as  had 
been  perceptible  before  the  great  storm.  "  The  terrible  year,"  then,  as  it 
is  called  by  its  epic  poet — "  the  accursed  year,"  as  it  is  branded  in  current 
journalism — has  passed,  and  left  little  definite  trace  on  the  walls  of  the 
palace  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es  ;  although  it  may  be  felt  to  have  heightened 
the  sense  of  lassitude,  aimlessness,  say  even  demoralization,  which  had 
already,  under  the  Empire,  begun  to  overtake  this  most  stirring  and  brilliant 
of  contemporary  schools,  and  although  the  new  rule,  narrowing  the 
constituent  body  for  the  election  of  the  yearly  artistic  jury,  has  probably 
also  told  in  an  injurious  way. 

Exhibitions  will  always  be  better  and  worse  ;  but  the  student  of  these 
things,  who,  being  a  student  in  the  broader  sense,  tries  to  look  beyond 
individual  works  to  schools  and  movements  and  their  significance,  knows 
that  he  will  find  nearly  as  much  to  think  about,  though  he  may  not  find 
go  much  to  enjoy,  at  one  year's  exhibitions  as  at  another's.  Grant  that 
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Academy  and  Salon  both  give  less  pleasure— more  offence,  if  you  will— 
this  year  than  most,  they  will  not  on  that  account  offer  either  more  or  less 
food  for  study. 

«  Study,  then,  and  be !  "  perhaps  cries  Art  to  Criticism,  in  a 

mood  which  is  far  from  being  without  justification  ;  "  study,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  you.  Only  in  mercy's  name  keep  your  meditations  to 
yourself.  You  have  thrust  your  palaver  between  me  and  the  public  long 
enough  ;  you  have  flooded  a  hundred  sheets  a  year  with  talk  about  what 
you  don't  half  understand  :  will  you  not  give  over  at  last,  and  leave  me  in 
peace  to  work  out  my  own  problems  my  own  way  ?  "  That  is  a  remon- 
strance of  the  brush  to  the  quill  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
frequently  repeated  in  our  day  ;  and  candid  quills  cannot  but  admit  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  it.  For  art  criticism,  the  literary  product  so-called, 
would  seem  to  be  a  thing  of  partly  doubtful  value  and  legitimacy.  It 
arose  after  great  art  was  dead.  Artists,  in  the  great  days,  could  appeal 
straight  to  mankind  without  either  the  need  or  the  desire  of  an  interpreter. 
What  the  interpreter  can  tell  is  at  best  but  a  garbled  tale,  an  imperfect 
gloss  upon  the  message  which  marble  or  canvas  ought  to  convey  to  proper 
senses  and  sensibilities  prepared  in  the  spirit  for  its  reception.  To  be 
anything  at  all  like  what  it  should  be,  to  base  itself  upon  anything  at  all 
like  a  just  title  to  assent,  this  criticism  calls  for  a  singularly  nice  adjust- 
ment and  discipline  of  complicated  instincts  and  acquirements  :  and  yet 
it  is  a  thing  for  which  everybody  thinks  himself  good  enough.  The  type 
of  it  which  we  know  in  journalism  dates,  as  to  its  origin,  from  the  Salons 
of  the  Louis  Quinze  time — the  age  of  Marmontel  and  the  Mercure,  of 
Freron  and  the  Eloge  des  Peintres,  and  a  score  of  aesthetic  abbes  and 
busy  wrangling  pamphleteers.  Bachaumont  and  Diderot  carried  it  much 
farther ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  attained  a  prodigious  develop- 
ment from  the  ingenious  eloquence  of  Frenchmen,  with  their  brilliant 
acuteness  of  perception  and  fertility  of  idea.  In  England,  it  has  flourished 
or  floundered,  on  the  whole,  in  a  much  more  humdrum  and  lumbering 
spirit.  In  the  nature  of  things,  much  of  it  has  been  and  will  be  mere 
jabber  ;  the  best  and  most  brilliant  has  very  likely  done  as  much  harm  as 
good,  pushing  literary  impressions  into  the  place  of  artistic  ones,  chaining 
practice  to  the  wheels  of  theory,  tempted  perpetually  into  this  extravagance 
and  that  by  personal  and  coterie  spites  or  predilections.  Considering  all 
these  things,  any  "art-critic,"  having  brought  a  little  conscience  as  well 
as  enthusiasm  to  the  work,  cannot  but  have  moments  when  he  will  in  his 
heart  side  with  the  artist's  protest,  and  wish  himself  and  his  fraternity 
unborn  or  silenced.  But  it  cannot  be.  Not  only,  in  the  modern  world, 
is  it  part  of  our  inseparable  self-consciousness  that  we  must  insist  on 
analyzing  and  commenting  all  our  sensations.  The  commentary  is  in  this 
matter  the  more  necessary  because  we  have  suffered  a  certain  paralysis  of 
sensation  itself.  Is  "it  not  a  mark  of  the  latest  civilizations,  as  compared 
with  chosen  epochs  of  the  past,  that  the  majority  are  little  awake  to  the 
direct,  the  spontaneous,  appeal  of  art,  much  more  awake  to  the  indirect 
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and  circuitous  appeal  which  it  makes  through  descriptive  literature  ? 
Hence  the  justification  of  press  criticism,  as  a  funnel  for  conveying 
artistic  impressions  to  the  general  mind.  Perish  the  press,  if  so  there 
were  a  chance  of  more  direct  communication  and  response  arising  once 
again  between  the  artist  and  the  public  ;  perish  critical  exposition,  if, 
then,  as  in  the  old  days,  a  work  of  art  might  confidently  tell  its  tale  ;«,nd 
work  its  spell,  and  be  sufficiently  judged  in  silence. 

But  we  cannot  jump  off  our  shadows ;  it  has  become  an  instinct  of 
the  mind  to  undertake  this  work  of  exposition  on  the  one  part,  and  to 
crave  for  it  on  the  other  :  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  criticism.  These 
may  be  speculations  out  of  their  place  ;  and  yet  the  speculator,  in  whose 
own  mind  his  vocation  is  on  its  defence,  may  be  pardoned  if  he  likes  to 
re-assure  himself  by  repeating  them. 

Though  there  are  points  enough  for  criticism  to  observe,  and  defini- 
tions enough  for  it  to  draw,  in  the  relations  of  French  to  English  painting 
as  to  its  spirit  at  the  present  hour,  the  two  exhibitions  do  not  offer  many 
chances  for  direct  comparison  or  parallel  in  detail.  The  student  may, 
indeed,  be  amused  to  note  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  capital 
successes — the  twin  sensations — of  the  season  there  and  here.  With  us, 
it  is  Mr.  Millais'  "  Hearts  are  Trumps  ; "  in  Paris,  it  is  the  two  great 
nameless  portraits  by  M.  Carolus  Duran.  M.  Carolus  Duran  is  somewhat 
of  a  free  lance,  it  seems  ;  he  does  not  quite  belong  to  any  of  the  numerous 
self- adoring  cliques  into  which  Parisian  art  society  is  too  much  broken 
up ;  so  you  will  hear  him  roundly  abused  while  the  crowd  presses  and 
gapes  before  his  canvases.  The  classicist  denounces  his  work  as  the  outrage 
of  a  buffoon  ;  the  realist  despises  it  as  the  claptrap  of  a  milliner.  "  Bah, 
the  great  droll !  "  you  will  hear  Julius  say  to  Alphonse,  or  Hercules  to 
Achilles,  at  supper  in  the  Place  Pigalle,  or  over  their  absinthe  or  cura9oa 
and  bitters  on  the  Boulevard  ;  "  is  he  enough  low,  is  he  enough  charlatan, 
is  he  enough  insolent,  that  great  animal  of  Duran  ?  the  mountebank,  the 
rascal,  the  — — !  "  And,  indeed,  M.  Duran' s  pair  of  clever  paintings 
have  their  spice  of  insolence,  of  outrageousness.  Each  is  a  portrait  of  a 
lady  in  the  rich  Parisian  world ;  each  lady  radiates  money  from  all  her 
aspect ;  each  is  dressed  in  her  handsomest  clothes,  bedizened  and  encom- 
passed with  promiscuous  costly  stuffs  and  colours  of  a  flagrant  taste. 
One  of  the  two,  tall,  dark,  and  forty,  stands  in  the  middle  of  her  drawing- 
room,  displaying  the  dimpled  elbow  of  portly  coquetry  with  a  gesture  of 
which  one  cannot  deny  the*. life-likeness.  The  other,  a  light-haired  type 
of  thick  Flemish  race,  sits  in  her  purple  arm-chair,  wearing  a  vulgar  but 
not  unintelligent  scowl,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  catch  the  motive.  It  is  like 
a  mirror  held  up  to  everything  which  is  coarsest,  loudest,  most  purse- 
proud  in  the  grasse  bourgeoisie  of  contemporary  Paris — the  society  which 
attained  such  a  prodigious  development  under  the  Empire,  which  is  the 
detestation  of  the  intelligence  of  France,  which  unites  the  most  of  greedy 
luxury  to  the  least  of  grace  and  taste,  and  has  in  its  life  utterly  expelled 
or  reversed  all  the  finer  traditional  gifts  and  habits  of  the  race.  It  is  said 
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that  M.  Duran  has  been  very  unjust  to  his  sitters,  who  are  by  no  means 
such  aggravated  types  as  he  has  represented  them.  And  yet  he  could  not 
have  ventured  on  such  a  travestie,  one  would  say,  had  he  known  his 
clients  likely  to  be  offended  either  by  grossness  of  type,  or  by  a  clashing 
profusion  of  mauve  and  amber  and  crimson  and  green  and  black  and 
yellow,  and  all  contrasts  which  the  finer  French  taste  most  repudiates,  in  the 
exuberant  silks  and  satins  and  damasks  of  their  dress  and  furniture. 
These  things  are  done  in  a  wonderfully  showy  and  brilliant  way — scarcely, 
perhaps,  the  way  of  the  soundest  painting,  but  one  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  theme.  So  are  the  drawing  and  modelling  completely  skilful 
beneath  the  general  swagger  of  the  style  ;  and  M.  Duran's  worst  enemies 
have  to  confess  that  he  is  not  a  weakling.  The  question  is,  does  he  do 
these  flaunting  prodigies  with  the  grim  consciousness  of  a  satirist,  or  does 
he  do  them  with  satisfaction,  as  a  painter  born  for  the  society  in  which  he 
moves,  and  pleased  with  it  ?  If  he  does  them  in  the  sarcastic  spirit,  then 
the  school  of  realists, — who  are  also  the  democratic  school,  whose  motto 
is  sincerity,  and  whose  theory  makes  it  one  of  the  functions  of  art  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  social  depravations,  especially  in  the  rich — should 
welcome  him  with  open  arms.  Courbet  himself,  their  leader,  will  never 
have  shown  up  a  phase  of  things  more  inly  repulsive.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  enjoys  his  element  and  is  content  with  it,  that  would  take  the 
merit  out  of  his  sincerity ;  that  would  prove  him  merely  the  artist  born 
into,  or  thrown  up  by,  the  ugliest  phase  and  vulgarest  fashion  of  French 
society ;  and  realist  and  stylist  would  alike  be  right  in  repudiating  him  ; 
Alphonse  and  Achille  should  be  welcome  to  their  expletives. 

With  ourselves,  that  Mr.  Millais,  on  his  part,  enjoys  his  element  is 
evident — evident  that  in  his  sincerity  there  is  nothing  of  satiric  mischief. 
"Within  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Millais  has  announced  himself  definitively 
as  the  painter-in-ordinary,  I  should  like  to  say,  of  British  capital 
(which  includes  the  British  aristocracy)  ;  the  genius  born  to  reflect  and 
illustrate  whatever  is  uppermost  and  richest  in  our  nineteenth- century 
society.  And  indeed  this  must  be  confessed  a  wholesomer  and  pleasanter 

sphere  than  the  one  in  which  Mdme.  and  Mdme.  parade  and 

look  carnal  and  stupid  beneath  their  splendid  clothes.  There  is  less 
to  arouse  the  grimmer  mood  within  one,  and  point  the  cynic  pencil. 
Not  but  what  it  might  be  possible  to  draw  damaging  comparisons, 
to  think  of  the  group  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  which  has  suggested 
this  group  to  Mr.  Millais,  and  feel  how,  in  the  modern  work,  there 
comes  through  a  greater  sense  of  money  and  show,  in  the  ancient 
greater  sense  of  sweetness  and  charm.  Not  that  the  British  world,  which 
our  contemporary's  magic  brush  portrays  with  such  cordial  and  literal 
exactness,  shall  be  pronounced  by  us  the  most  refined  or  dignified  of  all 
possible  worlds.  Certainly  Mr.  Millais  does  not  show  so  pei  verse  an 
eccentricity  of  choice  as  M.  Carolus  Duran  in  his  draperies  and 
accessories  ;  certainly  there  is  not  so  much  spirit  of  complacent  ostentation 
or  effrontery  (though  we  would  hardly  say  that  there  is  none)  in  his 
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manner  of  rendering  them.  Still,  it  is  not  a  beautiful  choice  that  he  has 
made ;  the  hard  white  tones  of  the  portrait  of  the  three  sisters  are  not 
pleasant ;  the  azaleas,  I  should  say,  are  painted  ably  but  without  charm 
or  sense  of  flower ;  the  mass  of  whitish  lilac  or  gray  draperies,  diversified 
with  pink  sashes,  is  as  ugly  and  chilly  to  the  eye  as  it  is  masterly  in 
imitative  effect ;  one  can  feel  that  the  likenesses  are  thorough,  uncom- 
promisingly studied  in  faces,  figures,  and  hands  ;  one  can  see  that  many 
subtleties  of  natural  drawing  and  colour  have  been  seized  and  rendered 
with  extraordinary  and  dashing  firmness ;  and  yet  one  cannot  allow  that 
the  picture  will  carry  to  posterity  the  memorial  of  anything  exquisite  in 
itself  or  that  has  aroused  exquisite  feelings  in  its  painter.  Even  in  the 
proper  field  of  the  painter's  craft,  one  cannot  but  venture  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Millais,  to  stand  in  the  history  of  his  art  where  his  natural  gifts 
might  place  him,  ought  to  temper  his  force  with  loveliness,  ought  to 
acquire  technical  beauty  as  well  as  technical  magic  and  bravura,  and 
learn  the  whole  instead  of  half  (and  that  the  least  precious  half)  of  the 
secret  of  Veronese  or  Velasquez. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  remaining  portraits  of  Mr.  Millais — 
the  great  surgeon,  the  gentlemanly  fox-hunting  marquis,  the  pretty  boy 
in  velvet — which  single  themselves  always  with  a  force  of  character  and 
handiwork  which  is  their  own  (though  it  may  not  be  all  we  would  have  it) 
from  the  bulk  of  decrepit  or  inane  portraiture.  The  Salon  has  nothing 
equally  forcible  to  set  against  them,  though  it  has  a  great  deal  of  refined 
and  creditable  portrait-work  very  much  above  our  insular  average.  Two 
of  the  most  respectable  names  in  French  art  are,  however,  ill  represented. 
M.  Kicard  seems  yielding  more  and  more  to  his  tendency  to  see  things 
green ;  and  his  portrait,  with  a  touch  of  the  old  refinement,  looks  quite 
feeble  and  discoloured.  M.  Hebert,  director  of  the  classic  school  of 
Rome,  sends  nothing  else  but  a  female  portrait — a  nameless  marquise  in 
white  gauze — and  this,  too,  shows  all  the  signs  of  ill-health  and  abeyance 
of  power.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  quondam  pupils  of  Rome, 
M.  Henner  for  one,  M.  Lefebvre  for  another,  send,  in  addition  to  their 
other  pictures,  portraits  in  a  good  and  breathing  style.  The  crowd  looks 
at  and  talks  about  Mdlle.  Jacquemart's  head  of  M.  Thiers  ;  but  it  is  empty 
and  unsatisfactory,  missing  altogether,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  con- 
structional and  characteristic  points  of  a  face  which  is  full  of  character, 
and  altogether  surpassed  by  the  marble  bust  of  the  same  distinguished 
sitter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  garden.  Then  M.  Baudry,  of  the 
Institute,  has  a  small  head  and  shoulders  of  Edmond  About,  in  travelling 
coat  and  cap,  painted  in  rather  a  sharp  and  thin  way  on  a  green  ground, 
but  carrying  a  strong  air  of  life  and  resemblance.  And  an  engraver, 
M.  Gaillard,  makes  a  singularly  telling  debut,  or  at  least  experiment,  in 
oil  portrait.  There  are  two  by  him,  both  full  of  incisive  and  indefatigable 
sincerity.  The  best  is  that  of  a  broad-faced,  battered  woman  of  middle 
age,  in  whose  honest  visage  the  puckers  of  experience  and  character  are 
pursued  with  a  hand  of  the  most  cunning  as  well  as  straightforward 
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intelligence,  and  with  a  really  dignified  result— a  Holbein  almost,  in  all 
except  Holbein's  mastery  and  security  of  means.     Lastly  (in  such  a  hasty 
sketch),  let  us  look  at  M.  Fantin-la-Tour's  "  Coin  de  Table."   M.  Fantin, 
the  finest  beyond  all  question  of  living  flower-painters,  sends  almost  every 
year,  besides  his  flower  and  fancy  pieces,  one  of  these  large  groups  of 
portraits ;  and  they  are  always  entertaining  for  those  who  know  a  little  of 
the  inner  life  of  literary  and  aesthetic  Paris.     One  year  it  is  the  painter 
Manet,  surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers  in  his  studio  (this  picture  is 
now   ia   London) — the   group   of    artists    and  critics   who    have    most 
strenuously  followed  the  rebel  standard  of  Realism ;   who  have  cheered 
one  another  to  assault  the  stronghold  of  the  Ideal,  which  is  the  false, 
they   say ;   have   maintained,  by  a   curious   coincidence  with   our   pre- 
Raphaelites  as  to  one-half  of  their  watchword,  that  Art  must  give  up 
tradition  and  its  past;    give  up  fantasy;   be  contemporary,  be   logical; 
work  for  the  needs  and  understanding  of  to-day ;  seize  the  present  and 
nothing  else,  and  seize  it  in  its  true  and  essential  aspects  whether  those 
be  fair  or  foul.   This  year  M.  Fantin  paints  the  portraits  of  a  little  literary 
club,  called  the  "  Parnassians  " — "  les  Parnassiens  " — young  poets  enthu- 
siastic  over   each   other's   sonnets,   and  their   sonnets   to  each  other's 
sonnets,  whose   names  (Camille  Pelletan,   Dervilly,  Eccard,  Bleumont, 
Verlen,  if  the  reader  wishes  to  know)  are  not  exactly  famous  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  or,  indeed,  out  of  their  own  circle.     These  portrait- 
groups  of  M.  Fantin  are  as  remarkable — and  this  is  one  of  the  best  of 
them — for  their  qualities  as  for  their  defects.     He  absolutely  abandons 
artificial  symmetry  or  system  in  composition,  but  without  finding  the  natural 
pictorial  strength  in  naivete  of  the  great  Dutch  group-painters.   In  a  word, 
his  figures  are  badly  and  falsely  placed,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out.     But 
the  individual  likenesses  are  sincere  and  refined  ;  they  are  relieved  in  the 
atmosphere  with  singular  power  and  skill ;  the  colour  is  of  a  pleasant 
silvery  luminousness  both  in  light  and  shadow  ;  all  accessories — flowers, 
glasses — table-gear,  and  the  like,  are  exquisitely  done. 

Among  our  own  portrait- painters,  Mr.  Watts — who,  if  Mr.  Millais  is 
the  painter  of  British  capital,  may  be  classed  as  the  painter  of  British 
genius  (the  two  provinces  occasionally  overlapping) — Mr.  Watts  practises 
the  art  in  a  way  which  has  no  counterpart  in  France.  French  criticism, 
much  of  it  taking  the  line  we  have  already  indicated,  is  at  this  moment 
intensely  intolerant  of  anything  which  it  takes  for  imitation,  which  it  can 
dub  jjasticJie  or  redite,  and  is  much  too  prone,  I  think,  to  detect  these 
qualities  where  they  do  not  exist.  If  it  sees  a  contemporary  trying  to 
work  in  sympathy  with  this  or  that  of  the  great  early  schools,  "  Be  your- 
self," it  cries ;  "  paint  what  you  see,  paint  facts  as  they  are  ;  don't  try  to  be 
Titian,  Tintoret,  Bellini ;  don't  make  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
out  of  M.  Chose,  Deputy,  or  Mr.  So-and-so,  Member  of  Parliament."  I 
think  French  criticism  would  be  apt  to  address  this  remonstrance  to 
Mr.  Watts  for  his  manner  of  portrait-painting,  and  that  it  would  be 
hasty  and  shallow  in  doing  so ;  since  a  large  part  of  an  artist's  self  is  and 
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ought  to  be  that  which  he  has  acquired  from  the  study  and  love  of  his 
predecessors,  and  it  will  be  a  forced,  feeble,  and  unhopeful  self  which  is 
so  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and  bidden  blossom,  at  all  costs,  a  new  way 
of  its  own.  Feverish  originality  is  as  bad  as  servile  in  it  itiveness. 
What  does  the  Venetian  manner,  as  Mr.  Watts  tries  to  realize  it,  in 
fact  mean?  It  means  to  sink  a  good  many  circumstances  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  sitter's  momentary  environment,  to  isolate  him  most 
likely  against  an  abstract  sheet  of  beautiful  colour  for  background ; 
to  get  as  profound  and  harmonious  an  idea  of  his  character  as 
you  can,  and  give  the  most  faithful  and  harmonious  representa- 
tion of  his  features  you  can,  for  expressing  that  idea,  with  the  best 
thoroughness,  richness,  and  beauty  of  the  painter's  art  which  are  in 
your  power :  and  what  part  of  that  programme  is  there  which  may  not 
belong  to  all  time,  which  is  not  as  sound  for  the  nineteenth  century  as 
the  fifteenth,  or  which  need  be  charged  with  imitativeness  and  second- 
hand ?  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Watts,  after  his  years  of  practice  in  this  noble 
effort,  is  at  all  equal,  at  different  times,  in  the  value  of  his  versions  or 
their  realization ;  but  certainly  the  Mr.  Calderon  and  the  Mr.  Dunlop  of 
this  year  are  two  of  the  finest  heads  he  has  ever  done,  the  most  solidly 
modelled  and  splendidly  painted,  the  most  elevated  and  penetrating  in 
character.  Mr.  Calderon  is  the  more  strongly  idealized,  into  a  tawny 
aquiline  Don  Quixote  or  Hidalgo  ;  Mr.  Dunlop  more  literally  treated,  with 
a  fine  look  of  sportsmanlike  daring  and  determination.  Mr.  Wells  has 
also  manly  work  as  usual.  In  Mr.  Whistler's  seated  figure  of  his 
mother,  the  intention  of  portrait  is  held  subordinate  to  the  intention  of 
decoration  or  pattern — a  play,  as  subtle  as  it  is  solemn  and  full  of  tender- 
ness, on  mourning  tones  of  black  and  grey — black  dress,  black  Japanese 
hanging  with  sprays  of  grey  and  white,  grey  tinted  wall  hung  with  nothing 
gayer  than  an  etching  (of  which  the  precise  tone  and  value  is  caught  with 
marvellous  exactness),  the  faintest  straw-colour  only  in  the  cane  chair  and 
footstool.  It  is  Mr.  Whistler's  Parisian  training  that  has  confirmed  his 
amazing  natural  genius  for  these  things,  his  unequalled  sense  of  har- 
monies in  colour  and  values  in  tone;  it  is  his  character  or  caprice  that 
he  pushes  their  pursuit  to  the  verge  of  affectation,  and  not  content  with 
making  the  most  of  these  valuable  elements  of  pictorial  effect,  often 
seems  bent  on  making  the  least  of  all  other  elements.  Here,  however, 
though  the  skirts  of  the  seated  figure  look  flat  and  empty,  though  out- 
lines look  shirked  and  definitions  dim  and  relief  neglected,  the  fine 
qualities  of  feeling  and  painting  are  irresistible  ;  nothing  can  be  truer 
than  the  patient  fold  of  the  aged  hands,  the  pathetic  calm  of  the  aged 
face ;  it  is  astonishing  how  all  this  black  colour  should  yet  be  kept  so 
clear  and  luminous,  how  actually  lovely  some  passages  are,  that  most 
of  all  where  hair  and  cap-ribbons  set  the  delicate  flesh-colour  of  the  face 
in  silver  and  white. 

But  one  must  not  close  the  chapter  of  portrait  without  a  word  of 
special  recognition  for  a   comparatively  unknown  painter,   Mr.  Ouless, 
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both  of  whose  things  are  excellent ;  with  perhaps  a  somewhat  overdone 
research  of  richness  and  impasto  (notice  the  hands)  in  the  larger — the 
aged — sitter ;  but  the  whole  gallery  has  nothing  more  sincere  and 
complete  than  the  smaller  "piece — a  thoughtful,  youngish  face  in  spec- 
tacles and  wide-awake,  with  the  owner  of  which  one  feels  instantly  and 
pleasantly  acquainted.  The  refined  and  delicate  child-portraits  of 
Mr.*J.  C.  Moore — a  painter  better  known  by  his  Campagna  landscapes  in 
water-colours — must  also  be  looked  at ;  the  young  girl  in  a  riding-habit 
and  red  feather  is  a  faultless  piece  of  quiet  feeling  and  modelling,  carried 
not  far,  yet  far  enough,  in  low  keys  of  decorative  colour. 

We  have  lingered  over  portrait  art  because  of  the  accident  which  has 
classed  under  it  the  most  noticed  and  talked- of  things  of  the  year  both  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  because  the  spirit  of  portrait  art  will  often  show 
energy  and  be  interesting  when  the  spirit  of  other  forms  of  art  flags  or  is 
dull.  Certainly  the  more  ambitious  forms  of  painting,  whether  in  the  clas- 
sical or  in  the  romantic  spirit,  the  art  of  decorative  or  dramatic  mythology, 
history,  and  the  nude,  show  a  flagging  spirit  as  they  have  done  for  a  long 
time  past  in  Paris.  For  one  Englishman  who  can  do  these  things  at  all, 
there  are  a  dozen  or  any  number  of  Frenchmen  whom  the  traditions,  the 
training  of  their  school  enable  to  do  them  with  facility,  with  some  elegance 
and  correctness  ;  but  there  seems  no  Frenchman  who  nowadays  does 
them  with  any  enthusiasm  or  belief.  The  revolutionary  theories  which  I 
am  keeping  purposely  before  the  reader's  mind,  those  which  insist  on  the 
paramount  importance  of  present  fact,  centering  chiefly  about  the  person 
of  one  vain  and  scatter-brained  genius,  Courbet,  and  powerfully  propagated 
by  literature,  have  fairly  sapped  the  strength  of  these  prescriptive  phases 
of  art,  if  they  have  not  established  an  assured  or  satisfactory  school  in 
their  place.  The  veteran  Couture,  after  years  of  abstinence,  exhibits  a 
"  Damocles  "  which  is  very  limp  and  rather  pretentious  and  tinselly  in 
character.  Cabanel  has  a  girl  in  the  costume  of  mediaeval  Florence,  as 
vapid  and  thin  as  such  a  thing  can  possibly  be.  In  the  severe  ecclesiastical 
style,  M.  Michel  Dumas  exhibits  a  "  Temptation  of  Christ,"  which  has  no 
trace  of  the  power  of  his  master,  Ingres.  In  the  mythological  style 
proper,  a  great  "  Hercules  and  the  Hydra  "  of  M.  Bin  is  moderately 
drawn,  raw  and  coarse  in  colour  and  feeling  ;  the  "  Enlevement  du  Palla- 
dium "  of  Joseph  Blanc  is  more  ambitious  and  full  of  research  than  it  is 
admirable ;  another  "  Enlevement  de  Dejanire  "  (G.  Tillier),  is  quite  bad 
and  weak.  There  is  nothing,  in  a  word,  thus  inspired  by  training  or 
tradition,  which  need  make  us  ashamed  of  the  one  or  two  serious  attempts 
which  the  Academy  has  to  show  in  this  line— the  "  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda" of  Mr.  Poynter,  which  we  do  not  think  fortunate  as  a  composition, 
pulled  out  laterally  as  it  is,  with  such  wide  intervals  between  the  figures, 
but  which,  both  in  figures  and  landscape,  is  full  of  careful  excellence  and 
genuine  workmanship  ;  the  "  Ariadne  "  of  Mr.  Richmond,  which  is  really 
a  new  presentment  of  an  almost  threadbare  motive,  and  remains  in  the 
memory  as  a  figure  of  moving  passion  and  vigorously-felt  design,  with  its 
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flying  dusk-green  drapery  and  upheaved  arm.  Neither,  however,  is  the 
Academy  strong  this  year  in  attempts  of  the  mythologizing  or  classicizing 
cycle.  The  neo-Greek  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Albert  Moore's  tinted  monu- 
mental compositions — and  Mr.  Moore  is  one  of  our  very  few  painters  with 
a  born  instinct  for  monumental  composition  of  the  higher  and  sweeter 
kind — of  that  atmosphere  we  find  this  year  no  breath.  Mr.  Leighton  is, 
indeed,  more  than  himself  in  that  lovely  and  solemn  group  of  two  women 
who  lie  coiled  side  by  side  draped  in  wine-colour,  and  steeped  in  sleep, 
with  poppied  weight  and  warmth  in  the  rhythmical  repose  of  their  large 
and  tender  limbs ;  a  thicket  of  pomegranate  peering  through  the  oval 
opening  of  the  white  alcove,  a  nightingale  straining  his  throat  outside  in 
the  ambrosial  dusk  of  the  Southern  night.  And  that,  I  think,  is  the 
choicest  and  most  poetical  piece  of  pure  decorative  work,  in  the  classical 
spirit,  which  either  England  or  France  has  this  year  to  show.  There  is 
at  the  Salon  an  "  Eve  "  by  M.  Laurent  Bouvier  (whose  "  Spring"  may 
now  be  seen  in  London,  at  M.  Durand  Buel's  exhibition) ;  there  are  very 
many  nudes  of  the  well-known  Salon  kind,  contributed  by  pupils  of  Rome 
and  others.  A  "  Cigale,"  by  M.  Lefebvre,  is  one  of  the  best;  a 
"  Nereide,"  hy  M.  Sellier,  one  of  the  worst — painfully  and  finickingly 
painted,  and  lying  on  a  sea  all  prismatic  flicks  and  splashes,  like  whipped 
mother-of-pearl,  if  one  could  fancy  it.  A  really  sweet  and  dignified  little 
thing  in  the  undraped  vein  is  M.  Henner's  "Idylle,"  two  female  figures, 
of  the  purest  and  simplest  feeling,  beside  a  hillside  fountain  ;  it  is  strongly 
and  thickly  painted,  hut  in  a  delicate  tone  of  pleasant  pearly  colour — as  it 
were  a  Giorgione  translated  out  of  gold  into  silver.  Or  one  might  name 
a  powerful  debut,  in  figure -painting  of  the  unideal  kind,  by  a  M.  do 
Gironde  ;  or  the  "  Helena"  of  M.  Humbert — a  wicked  Parisian  enchantress, 
some  heroine  of  Feydean  or  Flaubert,  powerfully  though  unpleasantly 
treated,  with  her  eager  features  and  painted  lips  by  lamplight,  her  scarlet 
dress,  and  the  restless  play  of  her  taper  fingers  among  the  conjuring 
cards,  as  she  waits  for  some  visitor  or  victim  who  is  behind  his  time. 

Many  of  these  things  belong  to  a  class  which  we  know  little  or  nothing 
of  in  English  art.  Sensualism  or  nastiness  is  certainly  not  the  vice  of 
English  exhibitions.  The  vice  of  English  exhibitions  is  dulness.  French 
art,  as  the  reflection  of  French  life  and  mind,  suffers,  as  those  who 
love  France  most  dearly  must  fain  acknowledge,  from  a  moral  taint. 
English  art  suffers  from  an  artistic  and  intellectual  taint.  The 
Frenchman,  with  his  brilliant  susceptibility  to  impressions,  and  his  com- 
plete moral  indifference,  will  be  touched  in  his  artistic  sense  by  the 
manifestation  of  anything  whatever,  so  long  as  it  is  a  pointed,  skilful,  and 
expressive  manifestation.  He  will  enjoy  what  is  vicious  and  repulsive  on 
just  the  same  terms,  and  in  just  the  same  part  of  himself,  as  he  will  enjoy 
what  is  graceful  and  dignified,  if  the  one  is  exhibited  to  his  imagination  in 
the  same  telling  and  efficient  way  as  the  other ;  he  will  make  no  difference 
in  his  mind  between  Goya  and  Angelico.  Or  rather — well,  is  it  too  much 
to  say  of  him,  in  his  modern  mind,  that  he  will  rather  lean  to  indulgence 
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towards  those  exhibitions  that  tickle  his  vices,  and  forgive  faults  in  the 
representation  of  a  Phryne  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  denounce  in  that 
of  a  Cecilia  ?  Certainly  there  are  pictures  (as  a  certain  camp-breaking  of 
a  medieval  army  this  year)  of  which  he  seems  to  condone  the  dulness  for 
the  sake  of  the  impropriety.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  none  of 
impropriety,  but  are  as  lambs  beneath  the  visitation  of  dulness.  By 
dulness  I  mean  that  kind  of  clogged  perception,  that  inability  to  see  or 
render  more  than  the  obvious  show  of  things,  that  lethargy  of  the  finer 
susceptibilities  whether  of  sense  or  spirit,  which  yet  does  not  prevent  a 
man  or  woman  in  England  from  following  the  arts  with  applause.  It  is 
really  that  which  sinks  so  much  of  an  art  below  the  level  of  consideration. 
One  might  draw  a  low-water  line  of  moral  elevation,  and  find  that  much  of 
the  most  brilliant  French  work  fell  below  it — that  cynicism  entered  very 
soon  into  the  Frenchman's  artistic  pleasure.  One  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  draw  a  low- water  line  of  artistic  quality,  and  find  that  three  out  of 
four  of  the  most  respected  contributions  to  the  English  Academy  did  not 
come  up  to  it.  "We  sit  down  and  paint  scenes  of  the  family,  we  costume 
and  group  our  models  for  a  representation  of  history  or  romance,  or  com- 
mon life,  with  excellent  intentions  ;  and  the  result  is — nothing — an  aesthetic 
minus  quantity,  because  we  are  not  sharp  enough  to  seize  any  real  point 
either  with  our  imaginations  or  our  senses  ;  because  what  we  produce  is  an 
honest  piece  of  ineffective  schoolboy  work,  which  perhaps  nearly  makes  a 
stupid  joke,  or  approximately  tells  a  familiar  anecdote,  or  roughly  revives  a 
commonplace  association ;  and  we  do  not  suspect  that  art  has  to  make  its 
appeal  to  poignant  feelings,  or  at  least  to  discriminating  eyes  and  alert  intel- 
ligences— to  which  these  unrefined  commonplaces  mean  absolutely  nothing. 
It  would  be  too  invidious,  as  well  as  too  long,  to  go  through  an 
exhibition  of  ours  and  point  out  by  name  the  works  that  seem  to  stand 
fairly  below  zero  in  artistic  point,  harmony,  or  meaning.  Much  easier  to 
run  through  the  list  of  those  that  principally  rise  above  it,  though  for  even 
that  we  have  not  time.  There  would  be,  besides  what  we  have  already 
spoken  of,  the  intricate  Oriental  sun-and-colour  patterns  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lewis,  the  breathing  and  brilliant  South-coast  seas  and  beaches  of 
Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Leslie's  pale  and  feeling  "Elopements"  and  "Lavinias  " 
of  eighteenth- century  romance ;  the  beautiful  things  of  Mr.  Mason  and 
Mr.  Walker,  of  which  more  anon  ;  Mr.  Calderon's  picnic  party  ? — hardly, 
we  think;  the  playful  fourteenth-century  masquerade  of  Mr.  Marks, 
most  likely ;  the  costumed  drama  of  Messrs.  Pettie  and  Orchardson  ? 
certainly  the  spirited  and  conscientious  Oriental  studies  of  Mr.  Hodgson  ; 
the  well-invented  and  (two  of  them  at  least)  well  studied  idylls  of  the 
birds  by  Mr.  Boughton ;  Mr.  Fildes's  boating-party  as  an  effective  and 
partly  meritorious  debut ;  the  great  cattle-piece  and  thunderstorm  of  the 
landscape-painter,  H.  W.  Davis,  whose  work  does  not  here  arrest  and 
impress  one  as  a  really  great  imaginative  treatment  of  the  subject  would, 
but  is  able  and  spirited  in  execution  as  it  is  daring  in  scale  and  purpose  ; 
Mr.  Hemy's  reach  of  Thames  tide  and  wharf,  his  cool  and  strangely- 
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painted  mediaeval  breakfast-party — but  we  cannot  pretend  to  make  the 
tale  a  complete  one  or  near  it. 

A  line  drawn  in  like  manner  between  what  has  artistic  subtlety 
and  appeals  to  bright  perceptions,  and  what  is  without  it  and  appeals  to 
dull  ones,  in  the  French  Salon,  would  have  far  fewer  below,  and  far  more 
above  it.  And  among  those  above  would  count  a  good  deal  that  is  not 
pleasant — things  done  in  the  spirit  of  Goya,  things  done  in  the  spirit  of 
Gerome  (absent  himself,  but  represented  by  two  disciples,  Lecomte  du 
Nony  and  Kaemmerer),  things  done  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  voluptuousness 
or  cruelty.  We  cannot  attempt  a  list  of  the  clever  works  with  which  the 
Salon  abounds,  both  in  kinds  of  which  the  parallel  does  and  does  not  exist 
in  England.  Apiece  like  M.  Billet's  "  Heure  de  la  Maree  "  reminds  one  of 
English  subjects,  and  to  some  extent  of  English  treatment :  it  is  a 
charmingly  grouped  bustle  of  fisher-people  on  a  beach  in  Normandy  :  men, 
women,  and  children  busy  over  the  catch.  The  "  Sheiks  du  Kahabah  " 
of  M.  Bonnat  represents  a  romantic  way  of  treating  Oriental  scenery  and 
Arab  personages  which  we  do  not  practise,  and  which  springs  from  the 
examples  of  the  romantic  school  properly  so  called,  Delacroix,  and 
peculiarly  Decamps.  M.  Bonnat's  mountains  are  powerfully  drawn,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  imagination,  though  also  some  pretence,  in  his 
composition  and  heavily  laid-on  colour.  The  elegant  domestic  ideals  of 
3V1.  Bouguereau,  the  elegant  Shakspeare  illustration  of  M.  James 
Bertrand,  are  things  which  we  have  applauded  but  do  not  (nor  does  it 
matter)  produce  in  England.  Clever,  neat,  refined,  genre  painting,  of  the 
kind  which  makes  an  artistic  something  of  nothing  in  the  hands  of,  say, 
M.  Claude,  M.  Saunier,  M.  Chenu,  we  can  hardly  do.  Nor  can  we  make 
effective  and  brilliant  pictures  out  of  still  life, — "  dead  nature," — as  is 
done  by  Frenchmen  such  as  Philippe  Rousseau — we  had  his  amazing 
"  Confitures  "  in  last  year's  International — and  as  M.  Vollon,  in  imitation 
of  their  great  eighteenth-centary  master,  Chardin.  Not  that  the  sober 
magic  and  ripe  mastery  of  Chardin  is  really  attained  or  attainable  by  these 
contemporaries,  and  the  talent  of  which  they  are  so  conscious.  Then  the 
field  of  war  painting  is  one  we  scarcely  touch.  The  Salon  contains  one  or 
two  large  skilfully- disposed  canvases  of  the  pre-Sedan  sort — a  Mac  Mahon 
at  Solferino  for  one — and  several  illustrations  of  recent  disaster.  One  of 
them,  M.  Armand  Dumaresq's  "  Defence  of  St.  Quentin,"  is  almost 
grotesquely  bad;  those  of  M.  Protais  are  the  most  remarked,  and 
M.  Protais  disposes  lines  of  march  and  masses  well  in  his  landscape,  but 
his  individual  groups  and  figures  are  rightly  held  to  be  poor  and  coarse  in 
feeling.  The  excluded  picture  of  M.  Detailles  is  much  more  able  and 
original  than  any  of  these  ;  it  shows  the  Prussian  baggage-waggons  laden 
with  French  spoil,  driven  unwillingly  on  by  the  snowy  roads  by  impressed 
French  men  and  horses. 

To  come  to  an  order  of  painting  where  both  French  and  English  do 
noble  work — the  painting  of  country  scenes,  the  life  and  labour  of 
the  field  and  village,  one  Frenchman,  F.  J.  Millet,  is,  by  the  consent 
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of  all  who  can  judge,  the  foremost  European  master  of  these  things  ; 
he  gets  more  of  grave  impressiveness,  more  of  harmonious  pathos, 
more  of  subtle  charm  and  nobility  into  the  commonest  things  than 
another  man  can  do,  and  with  less  alteration  of  them;  his  flat 
stretches  of  grey  fallow  or  brown  arable,  beneath  the  melancholy 
twilight,  his  shepherds  folding  their  sheep  beneath  the  early  moon, 
his  rough,  patient  peasant  men  and  women,  have  almost  always  an  in- 
expressible dignity,  and  yet  are  almost  always  unimpeachably  literal  and 
true ;  he  is  one  of  the  tenderest  and  most  faithful  of  artists  ;  he  works 
up  to  a  pleasant  finish,  with  as  much  breadth  as  subtlety  of  tone 
beneath  his  careful  surface.  But  M.  Millet  does  not  exhibit  this  year. 
M.  Jules  Breton,  however,  a  more  uncertain  master  (better  known  in 
England),  in  a  kindred  vein,  exhibits  on  a  great  scale.  His  "  Fontaine  " 
shows  two  girls  beside  a  spring  ;  they  are  life-size  ;  they  are  less  literal 
and  at  the  same  time  less  dignified  than  more  unambitious  figures  by 
M.  Breton  have  been  ;  the  picture  somehow  is  not  strong  (apart  from  its 
colour,  in  which  violet  clashes  with  green  herbage ;  the  types  are  good 
ones,  but  are  not  taken  in  M.  Breton's  happiest  way.  A  second 
picture  shows  one  of  the  same  girls  lying  sheep -watching  ;  Mr.  Wallis 
exhibited  the  sketch  for  it  last  winter. 

Our  own  work  in  the  peasant  world  has  this  year  a  more  penetrating 
charm.  The  exquisite  spirit  of  Mr.  Mason's  art  has  never  inspired  a 
nobler  group  than  this  of  the  returning  harvesters  by  mingled  moonrise 
and  sunset,  azured  silver  melting  into  mellow  crimson  along  the  sky  and 
hills,  the  air  yet  aglow  with  dying  crimson  and  amber,  the  blue  sweep  of 
the  shouldered  scythe-blades  cutting  the  space,  tired  men  and  women 
lounging  from  the  field,  the  day's  last  wain  jolting  along  the  rough  valley 
road  to  the  farm-yard.  The  problem  in  these  things  being  to  get  as  much 
of  dignity  and  pathetic  charm  with  as  little  loss  of  truth  as  possible,  we 
should  say  that  Mr.  Mason  did  perhaps  err,  as  compared  with  the  very 
strongest  work  of  the  sort,  on  the  side  of  over-idealization,  excess  of 
grace  and  style,  in  his  types  and  movements.  How  health  and  force  have 
been  wanting  to  finish  and  corroborate  his  scheme  is  too  manifest ;  but 
that  docs  not  prevent  him  from  having  painted  a  sweet  and  moving 
poem,  with  the  true  heart  of  nature  in  it.  Over-idealization  again 
is  the  fault  of  one  figure  at  least  in  Mr.  Walker's  admirable  picture — the 
Grecian  figure  of  the  excited  mower ;  but  the  others  are  simple  enough 
in  their  dignity,  the  little  gossiping  group  of  pensioners  especially  being 
full  of  naif  humour.  On  the  whole,  this  harbour  of  refuge  of  Mr.  Walker 
is  probably  the  most  complete  success  of  the  exhibition  ;  this  almshouse 
enclosure,  with  its  glowing  red-brick  buildings,  its  glowing  daisied  sward, 
its  pedestalled  statue  and  yew-tree  and  flowering  hawthorn,  all  lying  in 
rich  hot  colour  beneath  the  intensely-lighted  saffron  of  the  hot  Juno 
evening— this  is  really  a  glorious  exploit  in  the  higher  art  of  the  colourist ; 
this  is  an  artistic  impression  of  the  true  and  irresistible  kind  ;  Mr, 
Walker's  laurels  grow  apace. 
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In  landscape  proper,  neither  exhibition  is  strong  this  year.  Mr. 
Millais  sees  and  paints  landscape  vividly  and  his  way  subtly  ;  his  mill- 
stream  and  broken  foliage  makes  a  pleasant  piece  of  grey  and  pearly 
colour  and  sparkling  daylight,  and  shows  immense  strength  of  detail  after 
you  have  looked  at  it  for  some  time  ;  but  the  composition  is  illegitimately 
jumbled  and  null ;  and  as  for  the  red  blots  of  Highlanders  in  the  pen- 
dant— pity  that  they  ever  enlisted  to  come  and  spoil  and  vulgarize  a 
piece  of  Scotch  riverside,  which  otherwise  might  have  had  its  charm.  In 
France  the  two  masters,  Corot  and  Daubigny,  are  neither  near  their  best. 
Daubigny  sends  large  works,  of  a  dark  and  sketchy  kind,  and  seems  to 
have  effaced  himself  in  favour  of  a  son  whose  de but  is  promising.  Pupils 
or  imitators  of  Corot,  a  M.  Caillou,  and  especially  a  M.  Chintreuil,  are 
almost  more  conspicuous  than  the  master.  M.  Chintreuil's  large  scene 
of  mist,  with  an  avenue  of  fruit-trees  in  flower,  is  admirable.  M.  Richet 
sends  a  dexterous  pastiche  from  the  landscape  painters  of  the  romantic 
school,  with  Diaz,  Dupre,  and  Rousseau  all  three  in  it,  and  little  of 
M.  Richet  except  the  signature.  M.  Bernier  stands  on  the  whole  at  the 
head  of  this  art,  with  two  powerful  studies  of  farmyard  and  woodland  ; 
M.  Cabat,  of  the  Institute,  at  the  other  end,  with  a  pair  of  spiritless 
official  compositions. 

On  the  whole,  then,  let  us  say,  as  between  French  and  English,  and 
taking  only  the  two  chief  official  exhibitions  of  this  year,  we  keep 
a  lower  general  level  of  facility  and  accomplishment,  a  much  blunter 
edge  to  our  perceptions,  and  a  heavier  trick  of  hand  than  oar  neighbours  ; 
we  mean  more  honestly  in  our  vulgarity  than  they  do,  but  are  more 
habitually  vulgar;  we  are  the  cleaner,  but  they  the  cleverer,  the  better  taught 
upon  quicker  instincts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  beginning  to  show 
more  exceptions  than  they  do,  and  the  exceptions  we  show  range  perhaps 
higher.  With  them  the  official  success  of  the  year,  the  great  medal  of 
honour,  is  M.  Jules  Breton's  "  La  Fontaine ;  "  and  this,  we  have  seen,  is 
a  piece  of  which  the  scale  seems  above  the  master's  strength,  which 
(judging  by  a  high  standard)  is  a  little  feeble  in  its  dignity,  and  neither 
pleasant  in  colour,  nor  quite  unaffected  in  feeling.  While  the  popular 
success  of  the  year,  the  cynosure  of  the  gapers,  is  M.  Duran's  pair  of 
portraits,  and  they  are  examples  of  flagrant  ability  exercising  itself  with 
flagrant  ill-taste.  With  us,  the  high  distinctions,  the  exceptions,  are  (say) 
Mr.  Millais'  portraits,  masterly  in  strength,  but  far  from  perfect  in  taste, 
constituting  the  strongest  examples  we  have  of  a  purely  realistic  and 
contemporary  spirit ;  the  best  among  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Watts,  having 
an  elevated  ideal  aim  and  style  ;  the  decorative  composition  of  Mr.  Leighton, 
which  belongs  to  the  purest  traditions  of  poetical  abstraction  ;  the  alms- 
house  scene  of  Mr.  Walker,  with  a  splendid  and  glaring  effect  of  nature 
admirably  rendered,  and  simple  personages  more  or  less  touched  and 
idealized  for  the  sake  of  style  ;  the  harvest  scene  of  Mr.  Mason,  with  a 
tender  and  reposeful  effect  of  nature  exquisitely  and  passionately  felt,  and 
simple  personages  again  grouped  for  beauty's  sake,  touched  and  idealized 
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in  a  different  spirit  and  degree ;  the  mourning  canvas  of  Mr.  Whistler, 
with  its  wilful  omissions,  and  the  penetrating  subtlety  and  dignity  of  that 
which  it  does  not  omit :  perhaps  we  should  add,  the  spirited  and  high- 
aimed  cattle  panic  of  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis — only  there  will  always  he  a 
margin,  and  competent  tastes  will  differ  as  to  where  the  average  good 
stops  and  the  exceptional  hest  begins.  But  it  is  not  fair,  as  between 
French  and  English,  so  to  reckon  over  the  gems  of  our  own  exhibition, 
and  think  pleasantly  of  the  enjoyment  they  have  given  us,  without  remem- 
bering how  much  light  they  have  borrowed  one  way  and  other  from  the 
French.  Let  us  see  :  Mr.  Millais  to  begin  with :  his  at  least  is  not  a 
borrowed  light ;  he  owes  nothing  to  the  French  school,  or  indeed  to  any 
other,  although  we  find  him  a  complete  example  and  embodiment  of  what 
the  most  pushing  French  criticism  demands  in  the  way  of  anti-idealism, 
contemporary  sincerity  and  no  compromise.  Mr.  Watts,  once  more,  is 
no  disciple  of  the  French  spirit,  but  goes  straight  to  the  august  sources  of 
Italian  inspiration,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  called  a  plagiarist  of  the 
Venetian  cinquecento  by  France.  But  Mr.  Leighton,  whose  talent  has 
fed  itself  upon  the  honey  of  all  schools,  owes  much  to  France  and  French 
training.  Mr.  Mason  in  his  way,  and  Mr.  Walker  in  his,  cannot  be 
supposed  exempt  from  French  influence  in  their  research  of  style,  of 
rhythm,  their  appreciation  and  idealization  of  the  beauty  of  the  simple, 
the  dignity  of  country  life  and  labour;  though  one  and  the  other  are 
tentative  and  individual  to  the  full  in  their  special  aims,  and  though  both 
try  for  more  of  melodious  rapture  and  less  of  grave  pathos  in  their  -effects 
than  is  customary  with  the  French  school  in  kindred  efforts,  and  neither 
works  with  the  French  security  of  technical  means.  Mr.  Whistler,  again, 
has  had  the  special  susceptibilities  of  his  genius  both  confirmed  and 
appreciated  among  Frenchmen ;  and  Mr.  Davis  lives  in  and  loves  their 
country,  and  has  made  himself  a  home  among  the  scenes  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais  landscape,  where  his  first  artistic  laurels  have  been  gained. 

Then,  again,  let  us  remember  that  our  own  show  is  the  richer  for  the 
work  of  at  least  two  of  the  most  capable  French  artists.  M.  Legros  has 
been  for  years  among  us,  and  sends  this  year  a  large  group  of  Boulogne 
peasant  women  kneeling  before  a  wayside  Calvary,  a  masterpiece  in  the 
austere  style,  heads  and  hands  invented  and  carried  through  with  a 
noble  power:  accessories — a  basket,  a  sack,  an  umbrella,  some  dead 
pigeons — painted  in  the  large  and  simply  direct  style  which  is  for.us  so 
difficult  to  learn ;  a  picture  against  which  one  can  only  say  that  it  is  too 
like  others  that  have  preceded  it  from  the  same  hand,  and  that  one  would 

regard  the  more  this  grave  austerity — or  call  it  almost  harshness could 

one  feel  (as  one  cannot)  that  there  were  self-denial  in  it,  that  the  artist  who 


ance,  and  deliberately  forbade  them  to  himself.  It  is  on  these  terms  that 
reserve  becomes  really  worth  our  homage  in  art.  M.  Tissot  is  a  later  comer 
among  us,  who,  one  hopes,  is  finding  justice  done  his  talent.  His  two  pieces 
are  hung  in  corners :  one  a  leave-taking  between  a  pair  of  eighteenth- 
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century  lovers  at  a  garden  gate ;  the  other,  an  eighteenth-century  conversation 
in  a  window  overlooking  the  Thames :  a  red-coat  with  a  map  spread  before 
him,  and  fighting  his  battles  over  again,  with  prosy  eagerness  expressed  in  his 
back  and  shoulders,  for  the  benefit  of  two  lady  friends  in  mob-caps,  whom 
he  has  treated,  and  who  are  inexpressibly  bored  by  the  narration.  M.  Tissot 
is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  precise  workmen  of  the  time  ;  he  has 
passed  through  many  phases,  always,  however,  being  consistent  in  this — 
that  he  has  imported  the  spirit  of  the  most  vivid  and  unflinching  realism 
into  subjects  of  the  past  and  costume.  Having  passed  by  successive 
stages  out  of  the  middle  age,  he  has  now  arrived  where  we  see,  seeming 
to  do  that  which  constitutes  the  aim  of  our  so-called  St.  John's  Wood 
school  with  a  more  complete  and  confident  success  than  they ;  with  a  fine 
appreciation  of  values,  especially  in  black  and  white,  which  makes  his 
work  translate  admirably  into  photography  or  engraving ;  with  an  acute 
appreciation  of  all  character  bordering  rather  on  humour  than  on  poetry  ; 
a  determined  solidity  and  finish  on  the  top  of  his  cleverness,  which 
very  few  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  have  patience  for.  He  is 
evidently  coming  fast  into  the  present,  the  sphere  of  contemporary 
literality,  and  we  know  of  no  painter  who  is  likely  to  make  more  of  it. 

Then,  if  we  go  into  the  sculpture-room,  besides  M.  Carpeaux,  the 
learning  and  vivacity  of  whose  chisel,  in  the  animated  tradition  of  French 
eighteenth- century  sculpture — the  tradition  of  Houdon  and  Pigalle — have 
earned  him  the  highest  European  honours — besides  himself,  we  have  to 
welcome  a  pupil  of  his  in  the  person  of  M.  Dalou,  whose  life-sized  terra- 
cotta of  a  mother  and  child  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  truest  pieces  of 
work  which  the  year  has  to  show.  But  sculpture  is  beside  our  mark 
to-day. 

S.  C. 
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I  SHOULD  be  sorry  if  anybody  were  to  assert  that  San  Amor  de  los 
Doblonos  was  not  the  most  religious  city  in  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  consequently  in  the  world,  for  it  would  be  my  painful  duty  to  con- 
tradict him.  I  wish  to  make  no  invidious  comparisons  ;  I  desire  to  take 
from  no  city  the  glory  which  may  belong  to  it ;  but  until  a  town  comes 
forward  and  proves  to  me  that  it  hanged  and  burned  as  many  heretics  as 
San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  did  in  the  time  of  the  Inquisition,  and  has 
indulged  in  as  many  pronunciamentos  in  the  less  happy  times  since  that 
institution  was  abolished,  and  is  as  ready  to  begin  again  to-morrow  to  hang, 
burn,  or  "  pronounce  "  according  as  heaven  by  the  mouths  of  exemplary 
priests  shall  direct,  then  I  must  politely  but  firmly  decline  to  entertain 
any  suggestion  for  placing  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  in  a  less  conspicuous 
position  .than  that  of  chief  among  the  towns  intended  to  serve  as  a  light, 
a  comfort,  and  an  example  to  humanity. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  first  fifty-one  Popes,  not  counting  Felix  II., 
who  for  pugnaciousness  was  deemed  unworthy,  are  classed  among  the 
Saints ;  that  Popes  John  XII.,  Alexander  VI.,  and  a  few  more  whom  most 
persons  will  remember,  were  men  of  godly  conversation  and  infallible ; 
that  Urban  VIII.,  who  condemned  Galileo,  was  also  infallible  ;  and 
that  the  two-and-twenty  generals  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  beginning 
with  Loyola  and  ending  with  the  most  Rev.  Father  Becks,  have  been  holy 
men,  exponents  of  candour  and  enemies  to  subterfuge.  But  what  is  less 
generally  known  by  a  stiff-necked  and  heedless  generation  is  that  Don 
Juan  Benito  de  Bolsaronda,  Bishop  of  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos,  is 
also  a  prelate  to  be  revered  by  every  one  who  has  a  soul  in  his  miserable 
body ;  and  that  all  who  decline  to  confess  this  much  may  find  it  the 
worse  for  them  on  some  future  day,  which  I  would  rather  not  particularize. 
I  am  aware  it  has  been  said  that  Bishop  Bolsaronda  is  a  connoisseur  in 
dry  wines ;  that  he  has  never  been  known  to  mistake  venison  for  mutton  ; 
and  that  in  the  exercise  of  that  Christian  virtue — prudence, — he  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  investments  that' do  not  bring  in  six  per  cent,  guaranteed. 
I  will  not  deny  either  that  his  urbanity  with  young  women  has  been  said 
to  exceed  his  love  for  old  ones  ;  and  that  in  his  zeal  for  truth  he  never 
fails  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  when  speaking  of  his  enemies.  But  to  this  I 
answer,  that  if  a  bishop  may  not  be  trusted  to  shape  out  his  private  life 
according  to  his  own  views  of  edification,  we  should  have  lighted  upon 
strange  times  forsooth ;  and  that  as  for  the  enemies  of  such  a  man  as  the 
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Bishop  of  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos,  they  ought  to  feel  too  much 
honoured  by  his  deigning  to  take  any  notice  of  them  at  all,  even  though 
it  be  to  wish  them  ....  in  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  Biscay. 

For  after  all  who  are  they,  these  men  who  carp  at  the  righteous  bishop 
and  incur  his  most  just  scorn  and  anathemas — who  but  those  sworn 
revilers  of  all  religion  and  sanctity,  those  desecrators  who  took  no  rest  till 
they  had  brought  the  Spanish  Church  down  to  its  present  humiliating 
predicament,  and  will  never  fold  their  arms  entirely  till  they  have  dragged  it 
yet  lower  still  ?  They  call  these  men  positivists  or  disestablishers  in 
England,  free-thinkers  in  France,  Republicans,  Protestants,  or,  better 
still,  "  hijos  del  diablo,"  in  Spain.  Under  the  blessed  reign  of  the  most 
Catholic  Queen  Isabella,  Don  Juan  de  Bolsaronda,  first  as  cura,  then  as 
bishop,  let  it  clearly  be  seen  what  he  thought  of  these  blasphemers  one 
and  all.  He  denounced  them  in  society  and  from  his  pulpit ;  during 
dinner  and  after  it ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  that  Isabella's 
government  itself  was  tepid,  that  Don  Carlos  alone  could  bring  the  rule 
which  the  faithful  might  acknowledge  ;  and  this  he  did  till  pacified  with  a 
bishopric,  at  which  point  his  ardour  certainly  began  to  cool  a  little,  and 
he  opined  that  the  faithful  might  support  Isabella  so  long  as  she  continued 
to  set  her  subjects  the  pattern  of  those  virtues  which  have  rendered  her 
name  illustrious.  We  had  better  perhaps  not  inquire  too  closely  what  the 
excellent  prelate  said  when  the  revolution  of  1868  broke  out ; — his  sole 
comfort  lay  in  the  hope  that  the  "  infidels  "  might  overdo  it,  and  so  pave 
the  way  to  the  reaction  which  should,  at  length,  wash  Don  Carlos  and  the 
principles  of  sound  religion  on  to  the  throne.  Keeping  this  Christian 
hope  steadily  in  mind,  he  rejoiced  as  only  a  truly  pious  soul  can  do — and 
as  it  is  most  just  and  natural  they  should  do — over  the  conflicts  which 
began  to  devastate  his  country.  When  he  heard  that  there  had  been 
fighting  anywhere  with  slaughter  of  many  Republicans,  he  could  not  help 
giving  thanks  to  Providence ;  the  report  of  a  riot  in  the  Cortes  made  the 
evening  air  seem  balmier  to  him  ;  on  its  becoming  notified  that  Prince 
Amadeo  was  about  to  put  on  the  crown,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
if  somebody  had  stalked  suddenly  into  his  dining-room,  cleared  away  his 
dinner  before  he  had  begun  it,  and  thrown  it  out  of  the  window.  How- 
ever, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  submitted  passively  to  be  ruled  by 
the  son  of  an  excommunicate.  The  revolution  of  '68  had  confiscated  the 
church  lands,  and  the  accession  of  Amadeo  brought  a  law  imposing  an 
oath  of  allegiance  on  all  priests  who  wished  to  draw  a  stipend.  Bishop 
Bolsaronda  vowed  that  he  would  go  without  a  stipend,  both  he  and  his 
clergy,  if  they  died  for  it.  To  be  sure  the  offerings  which  immediately 
poured  in  from  the  rich  among  the  faithful  soon  placed  him,  at  least,  in  a 
better  position  than  if  he  had  drawn  a  stipend ;  whereas  in  the  country 
districts  many  of  the  lesser  priests,  who  were  afraid  to  disobey  their 
bishop,  began  to  experience  in  their  acutest  form  all  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
But  what  of  that  ?  As  the  prelate  most  justly  put  it  to  a  lean  and 
ravenous  cura  (suspected  of  liberalism),  who  came  whimperingly  to  tell 
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him  that  he  had  been  living  a  week  on  roots  :  "  Who  would  not  live  on 
roots  for  the  good  cause  ?  "  and  this  said  he  withdrew  to  his  study,  where 
he  set  down  the  lean  cum  in  his  black-book  as  a  weak-kneed  brother  ;  and 
then  wrote  to  his  stockbroker  bidding  him  purchase  10,000  dollars'  worth 
of  shares  in  a  new  gold  mine,  the  best  thing  on  the  market  just  then. 

So,  to  sum  up,  this  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  events 
about  to  be  narrated  here  :  The  town  of  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  was 
tho  paragon  of  chosen  cities,  and  Don  Juan  de  Bolsaronda,  its  chief  pastor, 
was  waxing  every  day  higher  and  mightier  in  the  sympathy,  the  love,  and 
the  veneration  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  the  early  part  of  April  in  the  present  year. 
The  narrow  streets  of  the  old  town  were  chequered  with  just  as  much 
gaslight  as  could  be  expected  from  lamps  few,  small,  and  far  between. 
There  were  no  more  policemen  about  than  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  up  appearances  ;  and  every  now  and  then  the  bumping  jolt  of  a  cart 
in  the  roadway,  or  the  abrupt  stumbling  of  some  pedestrian  on  what 
should  have  been  the  pavement,  spoke  eloquently  to  the  religiousness  of 
the  ayuntamiento,  whose  concern  was  more  with  works  of  sanctity  in  the 
shape  of  church  decoration  and  bull-fights  than  with  such  worldly  trifles 
as  lighting,  police,  and  paving.  At  six  o'clock  a  bell  was  rung  in  the 
Calle  del  Papa — Pope  Street,  as  we  should  say  in  English ;  and  this 
being  the  signal  for  the  mechanics  in  a  newly-established  engine -factory 
there  to  cease  working,  the  street  was  soon  filled  with  men,  some  of  whom 
were  Spaniards,  but  the  majority  of  whom  looked  like  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen.  Half-an-hour  later,  when  the  thoroughfare  had  become 
quiet  and  deserted  again,  a  private  door  of  the  factory  was  opened,  and  a 
young  man  stepped  out  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  carrying  something  long 
and  bulgy  under  it — unmistakeably  a  guitar. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty,  and  we  must  not 
laugh  at  his  guitar,  for  it  was  not  he  who  had  invented  the  practice  of 
serenading,  and,  in  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  it,  he  was  only  doing  what 
many  of  us  do  with  institutions  we  neither  appreciate  nor  understand,  but 
bow  down  to  because  of  their  antiquity.  Diego  Herda  was  the  founder  and 
sole  owner  of  the  engine-factory.  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal  for  his 
age,  and  had  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  voyages  the  rather  trouble- 
some opinion  that  Spain  was  not  the  first  of  countries,  as  he  had  originally 
been  given  to  believe.  When  a  man  acquires  any  notion  of  this  sort  with 
regard  to  peoples  or  institutions  with  which  he  is  likely  to  be  much 
brought  into  contact,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  keep  the  notion  to 
himself;  and  this  did  Diego.  But  as  he  was  a  patriotic  young  man, 
sincerely  anxious  to  contribute  his  own  share  towards  improving,  civilizing, 
and  enriching  his  country,  he  turned  his  travelling  experience  and  his 
private  fortune  to  good  account  by  setting  up  as  an  engine-builder  in  his 
native  city.  Spain  was,  and  is,  very  deficient  in  engine-factories  ;  most 
of  its  engines  come  from  France  or  England ;  and  Diego  Herda  made  the 
calculation  that  if  he  could  render  Spain  entirely  independent  of  foreign 
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countries,  he  should  have  deserved  well  of  his  compatriots.  The  calcula- 
tion was  a  sound  one,  but,  as  is  usual,  it  resulted  in  Diego  Herda  arraying 
against  himself  a  very  compact  and  nice  little  phalanx  of  enemies.  The 
big-wigs  of  San  Amor  de  los  D.oblonos,  headed  by  the  alcade,  viewed 
Herda  with  disfavour,  because  he  had  built  his  factory  on  a  piece  of 
ground  which  had  long  lain  waste,  and  was  clearly  intended  by  Heaven  to 
lie  waste,  and  because  the  whole  idea  of  this  factory  was  something  adven- 
turous and  new-fangled,  tending  to  promote  innovation.  The  lower 
classes  were  jealous  because  Don  Diego,  being  unable  to  find  enough 
skilled  mechanics  in  his  own  country,  had  been  obliged  to  hire  some  from 
abroad ;  finally,  the  whole  clergy  banned  the  engine-works  because  the 
greater  part  of  these  foreign  workmen  were  Protestants,  and  because  Don 
Diego  was  going  to  erect  a  Protestant  chapel  near  his  factory,  and  also  a 
school,  where  the  children  of  these  heretics  might  receive  instruction. 
Now,  to  undertake  teaching  heretics  anything  but  the  principles  of  true 
religion,  as  preached  and  practised  by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  is  evidently 
a  work  proceeding  from  the  direct  instigation  of  the  devil.  So  all  well- 
thinking  minds  were  agreed. 

But  Diego  Herda  cared  little  what  people  might  agree,  so  long  as  his 
own  conscience  left  him  peace.  He  was  in  love  with  his  factory,  and  he 
was  in  love  with  Adelina  Fioro,  and  the  whole  world  else  counted  but 
lightly  in  his  eyes.  Adelina  Fioro  was  the  daughter  of  an  excellent  lady, 
widow  to  an  officer  who  had  served  on  the  government  side  in  most  of  the 
wars,  pronunciamentos,  &c.,  which  enlivened  Spain  between  1830  and 
1860,  and  who  had  died  leaving  a  good  name  and  a  moderate  fortune. 
The  Fioros  were  much  respected,  and  Herda,  though  ten  times  richer 
than  they,  had  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  be  admitted  into  their  intimacy, 
and  to  be  accepted  subsequently  as  the  suitor  of  Adelina.  Towards  dusk 
three  times  every  week  he  went,  as  the  custom  is,  under  Adelina's  window 
and  serenaded  her  ;  which  means  that,  after  strumming  a  few  minutes  at 
his  guitar,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Adelina  come  readily  to  open 
the  window  and  have  a  ten  minutes'  authorized  chat  with  him  out  of  it. 
Then  this  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  tradition  having  been  accomplished, 
Herda  would  knock  at  the  front  door  like  a  Christian,  and  wind  up  his 
evening  in  the  company  of  Adelina,  her  mother,  and  such  chance  visitors 
as  were  brought  together  by  the  attractions  of  music,  pleasant  conversation, 
and  sarsaparilla  drinking.  It  was  on  one  of  these  well-loved  evenings  that 
we  make  the  acquaintance  of  Seiior  Diego  setting  out  with  his  guitar. 

He  struck  straight  down  the  street,  which  along  the  portion  of  it  that 
skirted  the  factory  was  as  well  paved  and  lighted  as  any  in  Paris  ;  but  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  in  passing  by  the  plaster  image  of  St.  Doblon,  patron 
of  the  city,  which  stood  at  the  street  corner,  he  neglected  to  doff  his  hat 
to  it  as  was  always  done  by  such  natives  as  had  a  respect  for  usage  and  a 
care  for  their  own  souls.  Nay,  seeing  a  beggar  prostrate  before  this  same 
statue,  Don  Diego  had  the  brutality  to  tell  him  when  he  rose  that  he  would 
be  much  better  employed  in  working  for  his  bread — a  fact  which  the  beggar 
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seemed  to  doubt  for  toil  entails  fatigue,  whereas  rolling  about  before 
the  statute  of  a  saint,  and  waiting  until  the  public,  edified  at  one's  piety, 
drops  reals  into  one's  hat,  is  as  comfortable  a  mode  of  spending  the  day  as 
any  other.  Don  Diego  continued  his  walk,  taking'light-hearted  elastic 
strides,  yet  not  sparing  muttered  comments  on  the  badness  of  the  roads  he 
everywhere  traversed — and  so  reached  a  street  a  little  wider  and  handsomer 
than  the  others,  where  a  couple  of  caballeros  were  already  employed,  as  he 
was  about  to  be,  in  warbling  bad  poetry  to  their  lady-loves. 

Diego  Herda,  less  venturesome,  however,  than  these  gentlemen,  did  not 
attempt  to  fill  the  air  with  any  verses  and  music  of  his  own.  He  simply 
took  his  stand  against  the  wall  under  Adelina  Fioro's  window,  threw  back 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  tuned  his  instrument,  and  in  a  voice  that  had 
nothing  in  it  of  the  love-sick  swain's,  sang  "one  of  the  oldest  and  gayest  of 
Biscayan  ballads.  The  verses  were  not  good,  but  sung  as  he  sang  them, 
with  all  the  gladness  and  tenderness  of  love,  they  were  very  pleasant  to 
hear  ;  and  the  Senorita  Adelina  might  well  have  done  worse  than  keep  her " 
casement  closed  until  the  whole  ballad  was  ended.  She  did  not  do  this  ; 
but  interrupted  the  music  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza ;  and  presented 
herself  to  her  lover  behind  the  thick  bars  of  her  ground  floor  window — a 
most  ravishing  apparition  shrouded  up  to  the  neck  in  black  lace,  wearing 
a  scarlet  rose  (ready  for  throwing)  in  her  raven  hair,  and  holding  that 
inseparable  ally  of  every  Spanish  girl  or  woman — a  fan  in  her  hand. 
"Good  evening,  Diego,"  said  she. 

Diego  slung  his  guitar  round  behind  him,  lifted  his  hat,  blew  a  kiss  to 
her,  and  replied  : 

"  Good  evening,  darling,  you  guessed  aright  that  to  see  your  face  one 
second  sooner  would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me  than  to  pour  out  all  the 
words  which  other  men  have  ever  written  on  love,  and  which  seem  so  cold 
to  me  when  I  repeat  them." 

"  Oh,  Diego,"  answered  she  with  a  sigh  and  shaking  her  head,  "  I  have 
such  miserable  news." 

"  Bad  news  !  "  he  said  in  a  quick  changed  voice.     "  You  are  not  ill  ?  " 

She  was  seated  near  the  window  with  her  elbow  on  the  sill  and  her 

hand  playing  with  her  fan ;  he   was  standing  oft'  the   footpath,    in   the 

road  itself  (for  ground  floors  are  high  in  Spain)  and  the  moon  was  shining, 

fall  on  his  bright,  frank  features,  for  the  moment  clouded  with  anxiety. 

"I  am  well,  Diego,"  answered  Adelina  sadly,  "and  indeed  I  wish  I 
might  be  ill  if  it  could  stop  our  euro,,  Father  Maloljas,  from  speaking  about 
you  as  he  does.  It  makes  me  so  unhappy  !  " 

"  If  you  are  well,  love,  then  it  goes  well  with  all  the  world  besides," 
he  answered,  his  face  breaking  into  its  usual  smiles  again.  "  As  to  Father 
Maloljas,  .  .  .  ."  Here  followed  a  sentiment  which,  though  muttered  in 
soliloquy,  was  full  of  Biscayan  energy,  and  doubtless  conveyed  but  a  small 
dose  of  respect  fqr  the  good  eura,  who  was  one  of  the  lights  of  San  Amor 
de  los  Doblonos. 

Adelina  crossed  herself,  for  the  entire  clergy  in  general  and  Father 
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Maloljas  in  particular,  were  things  she  had  been  taught  to  revere  with  her 
whole  heart  like  a  well  bred  young  lady  as  she  was. 

"Don't  treat  this  so  lightly,  Diego,"  she  said  mournfully,  and  wiping 
some  tears  from  her  eyes,  "  he  comes  almost  every  night,  and  when  you 
are  not  here  he  says  that  you  are  a  heretic — and — and " 

"And  what?" 

Adelina  stood  up  and  endeavoured  to  look  through  the  bars  to  see  if 
there  was  anybody  coming  up  or  down  the  street,  but  not  being  able  to 
glance  further  than  a  dozen  yards  either  way  she  whispered, — "  We  are 
quite  alone,  are  we  not,  Diego  ?  " 

"  There  are  in  the  distance  two  lovers  like  myself  courting  less  beautiful 
charmers  than  you,"  answered  Diego  lightly,  "  but  they  cannot  hear  us, 
pet,  any  more  than  I  should  hear  a  man  if  he  were  to  shout  in  my  ear 
whilst  you  were  speaking  to  me.  So  tell  me  what  it  is,"  and  he  smiled  a 
new  and  genial  smile  full  of  love  and  not  very  apprehensive. 

"  You  must  not  repeat  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  Diego,"  pleaded 
Adelina,  approaching  her  face  quite  close  to  the  bars,  and  gazing  wistfully 
at  her  lover.  "  But  it  is  so  dreadful  that  ever  since  I  heard  of  it  yesterday 
I  have  been  crying.  Yes,  Diego,  Father  Maloljas  says  there  is  soon  to  be 
another  Carlist  rising," — she  broke  off  an  instant  here  to  watch  how  her 
communication  would  be  received,  but  as  Herda  made  no  sign  to  show  that 
he  much  cared,  she  continued,  looking  at  him  more  fixedly,  and  speaking 
in  a  plaintive  voice,  which  began  to  tremble :  "  and — and,  Diego,  Father 
Maloljas  says  that  you  will  not  take  part  with  the  Carlists,  but  with  the 
Amadeists,  and  that  when  the  Carlists  succeed — for  he  says  they  will  do  so 
this  time — you  will  be  obliged  to  fly  the  country — you  and  all  the  others  who 
are  opposed  to  our  Christian  religion,  and  speak  and  act  as  you  do.  Tell 
me,  Diego,  what  have  you  been  saying  to  make  Father  Maloljas  speak  in 
this  way  ?  Oh  promise  me  that  you  won't  quarrel  any  more  with  the 
priests,  or  be  a  heretic,  or  give  them  cause  to  say  unkind  things  of  you,  for 
it  breaks  my  heart,  it  really  does  " — and  dropping  her  fan  Adelina  pro- 
truded her  small  hands  clasped  entreatingly,  through  the  bars,  whilst  her 
tears  rained  down  fast  over  her  pale  face,  causing  Diego  Herda  to  chafe 
and  growl  at  his  inability  to  take  her  to  his  heart,  and  dry  up  every  one  of 
those  tears  with  his  kisses. 

"  Now  may  all  the  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse  dance  in  a  circle  round 
Maloljas'  bed  this  night!  "  cried  he,  in  a  fury.  "I  have  never  known 
that  meddlesome  priest  do  or  say  a  thing  that  was  not  meant  to  breed 
mischief.  He  and  the  Bishop,  whose  tool  he  is,  are  the  types  of  a 
set  who  have  pestered  us  Spaniards  for  the  last  five  hundred  years,  and  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  never  to  get  rid  of  them.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Adelina, 
if  Maloljas  ever  joins  a  Carlist  rebellion,  and  comes  within  my  reach,  I'll 
vow  he  shall  tell  no  more  false  tales  either  of  me  or  of  anybody  else," — and 
Herda,  who  was  strongly  built,  made  the  expressive  gesture  of  taking  aim 
at  a  man  and  shooting  him. 

"  Ah,  that  is  just  what  I  feared,"  sobbed  Adelina  in  dismay,  and  she 
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sat  down  again  and  began  to  cry,  murmuring  disjointed  and  inaudible 
lamentations. 

Herda  fumed  where  he  stood,  bit  his  lips,  and  indulged  in  a  series  of 
expletives  tending  to  the  utter  extermination  not  only  of  Father  Maloljas 
but  of  every  priest  in  the  peninsula.  "  How  can  you  believe  the  nonsense 
which  such  a  greedy  old  chatterbox  as  that  invents  ?  "  he  asked,  almost 
impatiently.  "  My  being  a  heretic,  Adelina,  simply  means  that  I  am  for 
having  the  priests  attend  to  their  churches,  just  as  I  attend  to  my  engines, 
and  leave  the  rest  of  the  world  alone.  See  what  it  comes  to  when  people 
meddle  with  matters  that  don't  concern  them.  Here  is  that  prating  old 
cura,  who  has  been  turning  your  eyes  red,  and  who  is  making  my  fingers 
itch  to  clutch  somebody  by  the  throat,  no  matter  whom.  Pretty  results 
for  a  man  of  God !  " 

"Ah,  you  don't  see  what  all  this  can  lead  to,"  sighed  Adelina,  con- 
tinuing to  weep.  "  You  make  light  of  it,  Diego  ;  but  you  don't  know  how 
frightened  my  mother  is  at  hearing  you  spoken  of  in  that  way.  A  little 
more  and  she  will  say  that  our  match  must  be  broken  off.  I  am  sure  of 
it;  I  feel  it." 

"  But  your  mother  was  not  the  wife  of  a  Carlist,"  remarked  Herda, 
growing  serious  and  speaking  with  amazement.  "Your  father  always 
fought  against  them ;  and  he  loved  liberty, — as  I  do  and  always  will,  my 
adored  pet ! " 

"  My  mother  is  a  Catholic,"  answered  Adelina,  with  something  like 
awe  in  her  tone  ;  "  she  thinks  with  the  cura  and  the  bishop  that  this 
Amadeo,  son  of  the  man  who  is  persecuting  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope, 
and  was  excommunicated,  is  no  fit  king  for  Spain.  So  do  I,  Diego ;  and 
Father  Maloljas  made  me  weep  when  he  told  me  how  the  Pope  was  kept 
imprisoned  and  denied  food  and  money.  I  gave  him  all  the  savings  I  had 
to  send  to  Rome,  and  wished  I  had  had  more.  Oh,  Diego,  do  not  side 
with  those  who  are  martyrizing  that  saint.  Be  with  us.  Send  back  to 
their  countries  those  heretic  workmen  of  yours  who  come  from  France, 
where  they  murder  their  archbishops,  and  from  England,  where  men  have 
no  religion  at  all.  If  Carlos  VII.  returns  amongst  us,  think  how  it  will  kill 
me  to  see  them  hunting  you  away.  I  should  die  of  it,  Diego ;  die  as  if 
struck  with  a  knife  !  And  then,  my  own  Diego,  think,  too,  if  you  were  to 
be  killed  fighting  for  this  Auaadeo !  You  would  have  given  your  life  for 
an  excommunicate,  and  would  go  for  ten  thousand  years  into  Purgatory, 
where  we  could  not  see  each  other  even  if  I  committed  a  crime  to  join 
you.  Wo  should  be  separated,  Diego ;  a  cloud  would  stand  between  us 
for  those  thousands  of  years,  and  we  should  have  the  bitterness  of  knowing 
that  all  that  would  not  have  happened  if  you  had  listened  to  Father 
Maloljas  and  to  me  whilst  it  was  yet  time.  Think  of  all  this,  my  beloved, 
if  not  for  your  sake,  then  for  mine  ;  for  you  do  really  love  me,  Diego, 
don't  you ;  and  you  wouldn't  like  to  know  of  my  dying  of  sorrow  through 
your  fault?"  .... 

A  man  must  be  made  of  cast-iron  who  can  stand  this  sort  of  thing 
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uttered  amidst  showers  of  tears  and  in  the  most  imploring  of  voices  by 
the  woman  he  loves.  Diego  was  not  made  of  cast-iron.  Under  the 
habitually  cold  and  composed  demeanour  which  his  education  and  his 
business  habits  had  given  him,  flowed  his  Spanish  blood,  hot  as  lava ; 
and  he  would  have  made  no  more  fuss  about  taking  away  a  man's  life  to 
spare  Adelina  a  pang,  than  he  would  about  sacrificing  his  own.  So  he 
set  himself  to  soothe  her,  and  promised  her  whatever  she  pleased ;  that 
he  would  make  his  peace  with  Father  Maloljas ;  that  he  would  even 
endeavour  to  love  that  good  man  ;  and  that  in  all  things  it  should  be  as 
she  desired  and  commanded.  Of  course  he  relied  on  being  able  to  argue 
her  out  of  her  prejudices  one  by  one  when  he  should  stand  nearer  to  her 
than  those  unlucky  iron  bars  then  permitted ;  but  for  the  present  his 
object  was  to  stop  her  crying,  and  in  this  he  succeeded.  She  dried  her 
eyes,  repeated  to  him  how  unhappy  she  had  been,  and  ended  by  looking 
at  him  over  the  border  of  her  handkerchief  and  asking  him  how  he  had 
spent  the  day.  He  gave,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  minute  account  of  himself 
from  sunrise  to  that  hour,  and  spoke,  amongst  other  things,  of  an  order 
he  had  received  for  two  engines  from  Barcelona  and  one  from  Bilbao, 
though  he  omitted  to  state  how  kindly  Bishop  Bolsaronda  had  sought  to 
thwart  this  last  order  by  writing  to  the  giver  of  it  (a  friend  of  his)  that 
Herda's  engines  always  had  some  flaw  in  them,  and  seemed  specially 
accursed  of  Satan.  Adelina  answered  with  a  little  pout  that  she  did  not 
like  engines,  because  there  was  oil  in  them  and  they  were  the  invention 
of  heretics ;  but  seeing  a  slight  frown  stretch  itself  on  her  lover's  brow,  she 
got  up  and  threw  him  the  rose  out  of  her  hair.  He  picked  it  up,,  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  and  put  it  in  his  button-hole,  blowing  her  a  new  kiss  in 
return  for  it. 

"We  shall  see  you  by-and-by,  Diego  ?  "  she  then  said. 

"  I  shall  come  in  less  than  an  hour,  darling." 

"  And  if — if  Father  Maloljas  is  there,  you  will  be  nice  with  him — as 
nice  as  you  are  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  him  that  his  voice  is  sweeter  to  me  than  the  music  of 
harps,  that  a  glance  from  his  bright  eyes  fills  my  soul  with  happiness 
enough  to  last  for  a  week,  and  that  I  pine  for  the  hour  when  I  may  bear 
him  off"  in  my  arms  to  the  world's  end,  and  there  live  with  him  far  from 
the  sight  of  men.  Will  that  be  tender  enough,  my  bright  one  ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  mock  him  like  that,  Diego,"  she  said,  and  with  a  little 
smile.  "Be  my  own  good  and  civil  Diego  to  him,  and  that  will  be 
enough.  But,  Madre  de  Dios  I  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

This  exclamation  was  provoked  by  a  feat  of  gymnastics  which  Senor 
'  Diego  was  undertaking — no  new  feat,  as  it  appeared,  for  he  accomplished 
it  knowingly.  By  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  could  just  set  his  finger-tips  on 
the  window-ledge,  and,  with  this  purchase  and  the  assistance  of  a  low  e 
ledge  to  rest  one  foot  upon,  hoist  himself  in  such  wise  as  to  clutch  hold 
of  the  bars.  Once  there,  he  was  all  right,  for  he  could  kneel,  and,  whilst 
steadying  himself  with  one  hand,  pass  the  other  into  the  room. 
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"  Oh,  Diego !  I've  told  you  so  often  not  to  do  that,"  exclaimed 
Adelina.  Despite  which,  she  did  not  retreat,  as  her  words  would  have 
suggested,  but  drew  nearer  to  the  bars. 

He  passed  both  arms  through,  took  her  head  between  his  hands,  and 
kissed  her  face,  once,  twice,  three  times.  "  You  little  angel !  what 
business  have  they  to  make  you  cry,"  he  murmured,  looking  deeply  into 
her  large  soft  eyes.  "  I  shall  hold  your  head  prisoner,"  whispered  he, 
"  until  you  give  me  back  those  kisses." 

Protesting  by  St.  Diego,  his  patron,  and  with  a  succession  of  blushes, 
that  it  was  extremely  wrong,  she  gave  them  back  to  him  not  very 
reluctantly.  He  scrambled  down  laughing,  and  in  another  half  minute 
was  a  speck  in  the  distance,  finishing  for  his  own  sole  behoof  the  ballad 
he  had  begun  when  Adelina  interrupted  him.  Adelina  listened  so  long  as 
she  could  hear  his  voice,  then  closed  her  casement. 

II. 

The  worst  of  Spanish  houses  is  their  furniture  ;  but  if  you  can  conquer 
your  aversion  to  sitting  on  chairs  of  Utrecht  velvet  with  straight  backs,  you 
may  get  on  pleasantly  and  profitably  enough,  so  long  as  you  have  a 
cigarette  to  help  you.  The  Senora  Fioro,  being  a  widow,  and  having,  as 
we  have  remarked,  a  moderate  competence,  was  fond  of  receiving  the  best 
society  in  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  ;  and  the  best  society  in  San  Amor 
de  los  Doblonos  was  fond  enough  of  coming  to  visit  her,  for,  whilst 
retaining  the  Spanish  custom  of  allowing  gentlemen  to  smoke  in  her 
presence,  she  had  imported  the  more  Northern  usage  of  tea,  coffee,  ices, 
and  other  refreshments  served  to  her  guests  continuously  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  One  need  hardly  add  that  the  best  society  in  the  town  were 
priests,  in  the  first  place  ;  merchants,  members  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  and 
other  like  folk  in  the  next.  Officers  were  in  a  minority,  for,  though 
herself  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  the  Senora  Fioro  had  no  better  opinion  of 
the  army  in  general  than  most  other  of  her  compatriots.  It  is  a  pity  that 
"  professional  "  armies,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them,  should  not  afford 
more  encouraging  results  to  those  who  admire  them  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
a  "professional"  army,  in  Spain  at  least,  means  an  army  keeping  a 
shrewd  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  weighing  with  the  nicest  possible 
discrimination  the  advantages  between  fidelity  to  the  Government  on  the 
one  hand  and  successful  rebellion  on  the  other.  The  late  deeply- 
regretted  marshals,  Narvaez,  O'Donnel,  and  Prim  might  have  supplied 
instances  of  how  often  the  allurements  to  rebellion  outweigh  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  other  thing ;  the  present  deservedly- esteemed  Marshal 
Serrano  might  inform  one  why  a  successful  baker  is  commonly  regarded 
in  Spain  as  a  more  respectable  member  of  society  than  a  captain  in 
embroidered  clothing. 

When,  therefore,  he  made  his  entry  into  the  Senora  Fioro's  drawing- 
room  an  hour  after  his  conversation  with  Miss  Adelina,  Diego  Herda 
found  there  the  most  worshipful  Senor  Pongo,  Alcade  of  the  town,  Senors 
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Onagras  and  Podagras,  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  with  their  wives,  and  a 
variety  of  the  local  clergy,  amongst  whom  the  Bishop  and  Father  Maloljas, 
citra  of  St.  Doblon  ;  but  there  were  no  officers  there.  Don  Diego's 
arrival  threw  a  certain  chill  over  the  circle,  and  the  whole  company 
lapsed  silent  whilst  he  made  his  bow  to  the  hostess,  then  to  Adelina,  who 
was  bound  to  look  staid  and  formal  whilst  the  public  eye  was  upon  her, 
then  to  the  ladies,  and  eventually  to  the  Bishop,  who  was  puffing  at  a 
cigarrito,  like  the  others,  and  shot  at  Don  Diego,  in  response  to  his 
salutation,  a  glance  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear,  Don  Diego,  that  your  factory  is  working  as  well 
as  you  wish,"  he  said,  with  quiet  unction  ;  and  the  Cura  Maloljas,  who 
sang  chorus  to  all  that  his  Bishop  said,  echoed  :  "  We  are  all  of  us 
extremely  glad." 

Diego  bowed  and  sat  down,  but  did  not  light  a  cigarette. 

"  They  say  that  those  will  be  extremely  fine  schools  you  are  going  to 
build,"  proceeded  the  Bishop,  blowing  out  a  long  and  curling  cloud  of 
smoke  straight  before  him  like  an  episcopal  benediction. 

"  Don  Diego  will  have  the  honour  of  initiating  our  good  town  to  the 
mysteries  of  anti- Catholic  teaching,"  took  up  Father  Maloljas,  with  a  dry 
laugh,  and  a  curly  cloud  like  his  diocesan's. 

"  Also  of  instructing  us  as  to  how  much  healthier  is  coal- smoke  than 
the  pure  air  of  heaven,"  observed  the  Alcade  Pongo,  at  which  joke  Senors 
'Onagras  and  Podagras,  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  laughed  until  the  tears  were 
like  to  roll  down  their  cheeks,  as  it  was  their  courteous  custom  to  do 
whenever  their  superior  was  humorous. 

The  Senoras  Onagras  and  Podagras  being  much  younger  than  their 
lords,  and  passably  well-favoured,  took  compassion  on  the  young  man, 
who  had  all  his  own  sex  against  him,  and  proceeded  to  strike  blows  in  his 
favour. 

"  I  like  the  noise  of  wheels  and  the  long  columns  of  smoke  ;  they  give 
life  to  a  town,"  said  the  Senora  Onagras. 

"  And  I  the  new  faces  which  a  factory  brings  with  it :  some  of  those 
foreign  workmen  have  handsome  features,"  added  the  Senora  Podagras.. 

Diego  smiled.  "It  is  difficult  to  please  everybody,  ladies,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  I  sincerely  wish  you  had  been  members  of  the  Ayuntamiento 
instead  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  here.  I  should  perhaps  have  had 
less  difficulty  in  getting  my  engine-works  established." 

"  This  is  a  Catholic  city,"  observed  the  Alcade,  with  some  warmth,  as 
if  he  had  just  lighted  upon  a  very  new  fact  in  natural  history  and  foresaw 
that  it  was  about  to  be  controverted. 

"  Our  fathers  were  not  less  pious  because  they  lived  without  engines 
among  them,"  continued  Senor  Onagras,  with  severity. 

"  Nor  will  Protestant  schools  prevent  our  descendants  going  to  the 
opposite  of  Heaven  when  they  deserve  it,"  broke  in  his  colleague 
triumphantly. 

A  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the  good  Bishop  showed  how  sweet  it  was  to 
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him  to  see  the  Church  cause  thus  sturdily  defended  without  any  inter- 
ference of  his.  He  wreathed  his  face  in  a  few  more  curly  clouds,  and  then 
said,  amid  rolling  murmurs  of  approval  from  Father  Maloljas  and  the  four 
or  five  other  priests  there  present,  "  It  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  trials 
should  overtake  cities  by  reason  of  the  zeal  for  novelties  which  devours 
some  of  their  younger  and  more  ignorant  children.  I  do  not  say  that  for 
Don  Diego,  who  is  learned  I  believe — (here  a  puff  ;  and  an  eruption  of 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  all  the  men).  But  tribulations  only  last  a  while, 
and  one  day  religion  must  assert  her  prerogatives  again,  to  the  confusion 
of  her  enemies.  We  have  the  experience  of  history  for  it,  if  nothing 
else  will  serve." 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  a  long,  lean  priest  of  the  virulent  sort,  who  was 
resting  his  hands  and  chin  on  one  rim  of  his  mighty  clerical  hat  (the  other 
rim  touching  the  floor).  "  Yes,  there  is  only  a  short  time  allowed  to  those 
orgies  of  infidelity,  which  are  called,  in  bitter  irony,  I  take  it,  reigns  of 
liberty  and  progress.  It  will  be  a  poor  time  in  the  end  for  the  man  who 
has  pitted  his  factory  against  the  Church." 

Now  Diego  Herda  was  determined  that  there  should  be  no  row,  and 
not  even  a  quarrel.  For  his  own  peace's  sake  he  would  have  avoided  such 
a  consummation,  even  if  Adelina,  who  was  seated  under  her  mother's 
wing  and  fanning  herself,  had  not  sped  him  a  glance  from  time  to  time,  to 
entreat  him  to  remain  quiet.  The  Senora  Fioro,  who  liked  her  intended 
son-in-law,  though  she  liked — or  rather  feared — the  clergy  better,  made 
an  attempt  to  change  the  conversation  by  the  original  remark  that  she 
thought  the  moon  was  risen.  But  the  good  lady  was  not  made  of  the 
stuff  from  which  diplomatic  hostesses  are  manufactured,  and  an  adroit 
sentence  of  the  worthy  Bishop's  soon  set  the  conversation  spinning  again 
on  topics  rife  with  collision.  Diego  kept  silent  as  long  as  he  could ;  but 
human  nature  is  such  a  noble  thing  that  the  Alcade  Pongo  and  the  Sefiors 
Onagras  and  Podagras,  not  to  speak  of  the  lesser  clergy  scattered  about 
the  room,  forthwith  attributed  his  forbearance  to  timid  motives,  and  began 
to  pelt  at  him  all  together,  like  schoolboys  at  a  dog  who  has  the  reputation 
of  not  biting.  They  pushed  matters  so  far  that  even  the  Senoras  Onagras 
and  Podagras,  perceiving  that  he  showed  no  fight,  forsook  him,  as  one 
should  always  do  a  man  who  looks  as  if  he  were  getting  the  worst  of  it. 
Adelina  alone  remained  faithful,  and  continued,  when  she  could,  to 
telegraph  to  him  to  be  patient ;  but  soon  the  spasmodic  action  of  her  fan 
and  her  heightened  colour  told  that  she  had  noted  the  gathering  symptoms 
which  boded  that  Diego  was  slipping  away  from  her  control.  Once  or 
twice  fire  had  flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  had  half  risen  from  his  seat, 
as  some  allusion  more  than  usually  pungent  had  been  launched  at  him  by 
the  expert  mouth  of  one  of  the  priests.  At  last  his  patience  snapped  its 
slight  chains,  and  the  strife  came  with  a  rush. 

"  Viva  Carlos  /  "  had  said  the  lean  and  virulent  priest,  after  a  speech 
streaked  with  vitriol  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  saying  this  he  looked 
defiantly  at  Diego  as  if  daring  him  to  utter  a  counter  cry. 
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Diego  answered  his  stare,  and  with  quiet  firmness  responded,  "  Viva 
VEspaua!"  The  words  brought  all  the  gentlemen,  Bishop  excepted,  to 
their  legs,  as  if  they  had  heen  set  moving  with  a  wire. 

"  We  have  a  spy  amongst  us  !  "  exclaimed  Senor  Pongo,  the  Alcade, 
flourishing  one  arm  aloft  with  great  indignation,  and  keeping  at  a  prudent 
distance. 

"  A  spy  of  Sagasta's,  who  will  be  writing  to  Madrid  that  the  autho- 
rities of  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  are  disaffected,"  brayed  Senor 
Onagras  distractedly. 

"  And  ask  for  some  extra  regiments  to  keep  us  under,"  shouted  Senor 
Podagras,  entrenching  himself  with  great  valiance  behind  an  arm-chair. 

The  ladies,  not  knowing  what  countenance  to  keep,  rose  too,  and 
Adelina  laid  an  arm  imploringly  on  Diego's  sleeve.  Good  Bishop 
Bolsaronda  lost  no  time  in  pouring  out  a  few  of  those  appeasing  words 
that  fall  like  oil  upon  hot  coals. 

"  Let  us  be  indulgent,  gentlemen.  If  Senor  Diego  betrays  us  he  will 
only  be  discharging  his  duty  according  to  his  lights.  Besides,  are  we 
not  all  of  us  prepared  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  our  convictions  ?  For 
myself,  I  shall  be  ready  whenever  it  may  please  the  enemies  of  religion 
to  call  upon  me,"  and  with  the  most  touching  Christian  resignation  the 
good  Bishop  threw  away  the  stump  of  his  cigarette  and  rolled  another. 

"  You,  my  lord,  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  protected  by  your  cloth," 
said  Diego,  vehemently  addressing  the  priests  :  "  but  you,  Senor  Alcade, 
are  only  protected  by  the  presence  of  ladies.  If  you  have  courage  enough 
to  repeat  by-and-by  the  words  you  have  just  spoken,  I  will  give  you  the 
opportunity." 

"  Oh,  Diego,  Diego !  "  pleaded  Adelina,  whose  face  was  blanched, 
and  whose  hands  now  pulled  both  together  at  her  lover's  arm. 

"Don  Diego,  I  do  entreat  you,"  implored  the  Sefiora  Fioro,  in  real 
terror. 

"  Yes,  Don  Diego,  put  a  curb  on  your  temper ;  we  priests  forgive  you ; 
but  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  you  insulted  the  chief  magistrate  of  your 
city,"  apostolically  purred  the  Bishop,  who  never  missed  a  chance  at 
conciliation. 

"  Yes,  Don  Diego,  show  that  you  can  respect  something,  if  not  the 
Church,  at  least  the  Civil  Power,"  chimed  in  Father  Maloljas,  generously 
contributing  his  share  to  the  work  of  harmony. 

Diego  would  have  done  better  to  hold  his  peace,  but  his  blood  was  up. 
He  gently  disengaged  himself  from  Adelina's  clasp,  and  walking  up  to 
the  table  with  an  abruptness  which  caused  the  three  municipal  function- 
aries behind  it  to  recoil  in  a  panic,  he  said  with  energy:  "I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  ever  given  a  single  person  in  this  room  intentional 
cause  for  offence.  The  treatment  of  me  this  evening  can  therefore  only 
proceed  from  a  hatred  of  my  opinions,  which  are  either  misunderstood,  or 
wilfully  misjudged.  To  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  me  I  have  no- 
thing to  say ;  to  those  who  misunderstand  me  I  will  answer  that  I  have  never 
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held  an  opinion  which  was  not  patriotic.  I  am  a  Catholic  and  a  liberal ; 
hut  I  am,  above  all,  a  Spaniard,-  and  I  know  enough  of  what  my  country 
has  suffered  under  the  rule  of  its  past  kings  to  declare  that  man  the 
enemy  of  Spain  who  would  bring  us  a  return  of  those  degrading  reigns 
under  any  form  or  for  any  supposed  religious  end.  I  presume,  from  your 
boldness  of  speech  to-night,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  new  Carlist 
rising :  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  It  will  be  well  that  the  battle  should  be 
fought  out  again,  but  this  time  once  and  for  all,  between  the  old  state 
of  things  and  the  new — between  those  who  would  restore  the  Spain  of  the 
Inquisition  and  between  us  who  would  have  Spain  be  free,  prosperous, 
and  fit  to  hold  her  own  with  other  states.  If  you  defeat  us,  so  much  the 
worse ;  human  progress  will  be  retarded  ;  but  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
future.  You  are  the  past,  and  you  can  survey  your  works  in  the  rapid 
and  sure  decline  of  every  country  that  has  ever  been  ruled  by  your  prin- 
ciples, this  one  included.  As  to  us,  whether  it  be  Amadeo  who  wears 
the  crown  or  another,  we  submit  to  him  as  the  nation's  choice  ;  and  be 
they  Carlists,  Monpensierists,  Alphonsists,  or  Republicans  who  rise  in 
arms  against  him,  we  hold  them  to  be  common  rebels  who  deserve  no 
better  fate  than  any  other  set  of  men  who  would  disturb  society  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes.  Now,  if  you  ask  me  who  I  mean  by  '  We,'  I  mean 
all  the  Spaniards  whom  you  will  find  arrayed  against  you  on  the  day 
3rou  raise  the  standard  of  an  impious  revolt.  Your  adherents  can  only  be 
ignorant  men  whom  your  past  rule  has  reared  in  blindness  ;  and  here  let 
me  add,  speaking  from  the  depths  of  my  conscience  as  a  Christian,  that  I 
look  upon  such  of  you  priests  as  incite  your  fellow-men  to  hatred  of 
one  another  and  contempt  for  the  laws,  as  no  true  ministers  of  Christ. 
Such  of  you  as  prostitute  your  office  to  preaching  sedition  in  Italy,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  Southern  Republics  of  America,  or  here  in  Spain,  cease  to 
have  a  claim  to  the  respect  of  honest  men.  You  rank  no  higher  than 
the  lowest  of  criminals,  who,  by  false  professions  and  under  a  false  cha- 
racter, prey  upon  the  credulous." 

We  should  not  be  chronicling  accurately  if  we  were  to  contend  that 
this  small  speech  caused  any  sensation.  It  caused  none.  Seiiors  Pongo, 
Onagras,  and  Podagras,  were  far  too  convinced  of  their  own  superiority  to 
Don  Diego,  to  deem  his  remarks  otherwise  than  idiotic  ;  and  the  faith 
which  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  possessed  in  their  own  piety  and  holiness 
buoyed  them  under  the  speaker's  invectives,  and  enabled  them  to  treat 
these  with  all  the  contemptuous  indifference  they  merited.  The  only 
people  moved  were  the  women,  and  they  of  course  were  very  much  so. 
The  Senoras  Onagras  and  Podagras  crossed  themselves  in  bewilderment, 
the  Senora  Fioro  followed  suit ;  Adelina  Fioro  sat  down  and  cried. 

Diego,  finding  that  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do  now  would  be  to 
retire,  wished  his  hostess  and  her  daughter  good-night,  saluted  the  other 
ladies,  and  made  for  the  door.  But  before  opening  it  he  approached 
Senor  Pongo,  and  coldly  said  :  "  I  shall  wait  outside  ten  minutes  for  you, 
beuor  Alcade.  You  may  join  me  or  not  as  you  please." 
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"  So  young  and  yet  so  tainted  with  the  devil's  heresies  !  "  muttered 
the  Bishop  with  complacent  dolesomeness  as  the  door  closed,  "and  only 
to  think,  dear  lady  "  (he  was  apostrophizing  SenoraFioro)  "  that  this  mis- 
guided youth  was  nearly  obtaining  entrance  into  your  pious  family." 

"Nearly  being  admitted  into  a  pious  family,"  echoed  Father  Maloljas, 
equally  dolesome. 

Adelina's  mother  made  no  answer,  she  seemed  palsied ;  Adelina  her- 
self was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

As  to  Senor  Pongo,  the  Alcade,  he  utterly  declined  stirring  out  of 
doors  for  another  two  hours,  and  even  then  he  only  ventured  out 
cautiously.  He  was  much  too  disgusted  to  desire  to  hold  any  farther 
converse  with  Diego  Herd  a  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

III. 

Now  if  the  Cura  of  St.  Doblon,  the  Bishop  of  the  town,  and  all  the 
lesser  clergy  had  sought  to  terrify  Adelina  from  loving  Diego  by  threats  of 
hell  or  other  spiritual  unpleasantness,  their  labour  would  have  been  vain. 
Adelina  would  have  defied  the  (Ecumenical  Council  so  far  as  she  herself 
was  concerned ;  and  if  it  had  been  demonstrated  to  her,  book  in  hand, 
that  the  consequence  of  her  loving  Diego  would  have  been  the  immediate 
blight  of  all  her  hopes  hereafter,  she  would  have  accepted  the  alternative 
cheerfully,  as  would  any  woman  worth  her  salt.  But  the  clergy  acted 
differently.  That  righteous  ecclesiastic,  Father  Maloljas,  undertook  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  she  alone  who  would  be  accursed  to  all  times,  but 
chiefly  and  pre-eminently  Diego.  Heaven  had  never  favoured  marriages 
between  heretics  and  believers.  The  results  of  such  a  union  would  be 
that  Diego  would,  soon  after  his  marriage,  cease  to  love  her ;  he  would 
transfer  his  affection  to  other  women ;  she  would  pine  away  with  grief ; 
and  then,  in  order  that  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  might  be  full,  Diego 
would  plunge  into  a  life  of  wantonness  until  el  Diablo  came  and  claimed 
him  as  his  own.  All  this  the  good  Cura  repeated  to  Adelina  in  the  con- 
fessional, at  her  own  home,  whenever  and  wherever  he  could  see  her ;  so  that 
at  length  what  could  never  have  been  effected  through  terrors  for  herself 
was  accomplished  through  her  fears  for  Diego.  Poor  Adelina  began  to 
see  that  she  must  either  convert  her  lover  to  the  true  faith  both  in  religion 
and  politics,  or  else  for  his  own  sake  renounce  the  thought  of  marrying 
him.  And  yet  she  battled  against  this  hideous  dilemma,  and  every  morn- 
ing began  to  creep  out  to  church  with  her  maid  and  pray  and  buy  wax 
tapers  for  St.  Doblon.  But  Father  Maloljas,  who  one  day  caught  her  in 
the  very  act  of  praying  on  her  knees,  warned  her  sternly  that  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  these  subterfuges.  Heaven  was  not  to  be  cajoled  out  of 
its  detestation  of  infidels  because  a  little  girl  chose  to  kneel  on  the  stones 
and  cry  out  all  the  tears  in  her  body.  He  was  ashamed  to  think  that  a 
young  lady  who  had  had  the  benefit  of  Christian  teaching  could  so  deceive 
and  demean  herself. 

Poor  Adelina  walked  homewards  sick  at  heart ;  and  it  so  chanced  that 
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crossing  through  one  of  the  public  squares  on  that  very  morning  she  met 
Diego  himself  face  to  face.  It  was  about  a  week  after  the  scene  in 
Senora  Fioro's  drawing-room,  and  she  had  not  seen  Diego  since,  as  he 
had  thought  it  wiser  not  to  call  until  the  recollection  of  that  troublous 
evening  was  a  little  effaced.  But  now  he  came  along  looking  as  frank  and 
handsome  as  ever,  though  Adelina  swiftly  perceived  that  there  was  a 
cloud  of  dejection  on  his  brow,  as  if  he  had  just  been,  experiencing  a 
disappointment. 

He  stopped  on  meeting  her,  and,  as  the  principal  use  of  duennas  and 
ladies' -maids  has  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  to  abet  the  fancies 
of  their  mistresses,  the  middle-aged  person  who  was  attending  Miss 
Adelina  immediately  became  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  some  fans 
exposed  for  sale  in  a  shop-window. 

Adelina  slipped  her  arm  through  Diego's,  and  with  that  amazing 
courage  and  disdain  for  conventionalities  peculiar  to  women  who  are  in 
love,  drew  him  into  the  courtyard  of  the  first  private  house  they  came  to, 
and  there,  throwing  herself  sobbing  on  his  breast,  cried  hysterically  : 
"  Diego,  Diego,  I  cannot  endure  all  this  :  no  girl  ever  suffered  what  I  am 
Buffering.  If  you  asked  me  to  do  anything  for  you,  you  know  how  I  would 
do  it  even  if  it  cost  me  my  life,  and  the  sooner  if  it  were  to  cost  me  that ; 
surely  then  you  can  abandon  some  of  your  ideas  for  me  ?  What  does  it 
matter  to  us  after  all  who  reigns,  Carlos  or  Amadeo,  or  what  becomes  of 
Spain :  you  are  the  world  to  me  and  I  ought — I  ought — to  be  something 
more  than  Amadeo  and  the  liberados  to  you  !  0  my  own  darling  Diego, 
I  feel  that  there  is  misfortune  weaving  round  us,  and  that  some  horrible 
thing  will  happen  if  you  remain  at  enmity  with  the  Church  and  the  curas. 
Just  now  when  I  was  praying  for  you  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Virgin's 
image  looked  pityingly  upon  me,  as  if  she  could  see  into  the  future.  Oh, 
it  was  dreadful !  I  cried  to  her :  '  Holy  Mother  of  God,  if  one  of  us  is 
to  suffer,  let  it  be  me,  but  keep  the  suffering  from  both  of  us,  I  entreat 
you,  if  you  can.'  But  she  only  looked  more  pityingly  on  me.  I  can  see 
her  glance  now,  it  was  something  quite  freezing  and  terrible." 

Diego  stooped  and  kissed  her,  sheltering  her  in  his  arms  :  "  My  own 
sweet  child,  these  men  have  been  frightening  you.  You  must  not  confound 
God  with  them,  nor  them  with  God.  Do  you  think  God  reasons  or  acts 
like  the  Cura  Maloljas,  or  like  that  other  cura  who  cursed  nine-tenths  of 
human  creation  for  not  agreeing  with  him  the  other  night  ?  My  life,  you 
know  is  yours,  and  all  my  thoughts  and  my  hopes  ;  but  you  must  not  ask 
me  to  worship  these  bigoted  and  truculent  priests,  who  would  stamp  all  the 
manhood  out  of  us  to  make  themselves  our  tyrants.  See,  love,  I  am  at 
war  with  these  men  and  need  your  dear,  sweet  support  to  strengthen  me. 
They  are  trying  to  ruin  me.  No  later  than  this  morning  a  manufacturer 
in  this  town  who  had  ordered  an  engine  of  me  told  me  he  dared  not  keep 
his  bargain,  for  that  he  depended  on  the  clergy,  and  they  would  beggar 
him.  They  have  traduced  me  everywhere  :  there  is  no  house  in  this 
town  where  they  have  not  tried  to  blacken  my  name.  If  I  have  not  your 
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countenance,  love,  to  encourage  and  cheer  me  under  this  persecution, 
which  is  only  just  beginning,  mind,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

She  was  not  quieted,  or  shaken ;  her  excitement  and  her  sobs  only 
redoubled.  She  threw  her  arms  wildly  round  his  neck,  and  clasping  him 
with  all  strength,  cried  : 

"  Diego — my  own  Diego,  my  life — I  do  entreat  you,  I  beg  and  pray 
of  you — o.h,  do  not  reason  with  me  !  When  you  reason,  I  feel  convinced 
and  brave  for  the  time ;  but  when  you  are  not  there,  I  am  panic-stricken 
and  a  coward  again.  I  entreat  and  implore  you — do  what  I  ask  !  "  .  .  . 

He  had  no  time  to  reply ;  for,  even  whilst  she  was  speaking,  with  her 
eyes  upturned  prayingly  towards  his,  he  saw  her  face  grow  deadly  pale, 
and  felt  her  embrace  relax.  She  had  fainted  in  his  arms. 

A  hundred  thoughts  and  projects  crossed  Diego's  mind  an  hour  after 
this,  as  he  was  walking  back  to  his  factory,  after  he  and  the  maid  had 
revived  Adelina  and  conducted  her  home.  His  first  impulse  was  to  call 
upon  the  Bishop,  or  Father  Maloljas,  and  to  take  his  most  solemn  oath  to 
strangle  them  if  he  heard  of  their  speaking  to  Adelina  again.  But  this 
was  only  a  fleeting  impulse.  A  couple  of  strangled  priests  would  serve 
nothing  :  short  of  strangling  or  gagging  the  whole  townful,  there  was  no 
peace  to  be  expected.  Then  a  sudden  and  sickening  sense  of  discourage- 
ment, like  that  of  physical  weakness,  fell  upon  him.  He  asked  himself, 
to  what  end  this  struggling  ?  Had  he  not  better  dismiss  his  heretical 
workmen,  let  his  factory  take  its  chance,  make  friends  with  the  clergy, 
give  them  money,  abjure  his  opinions,  and  live  quietly,  with  Adelina's 
sole  happiness  for  his  object  ?  There  is  no  man,  having  taken  up  the 
cudgels  against  a  vindictive  body  of  his  fellows  stronger  than  he,  who  has 
not  experienced  at  moments  a  craven  temptation  to  surrender  of  this  sort. 
And  in  Diego  Herda's  case  the  temptation  was  stronger  than  with  most 
other  men,  for  he  had  no  personal  ambition  to  serve.  If  he  succeeded, 
he  had  little  to  expect  but  an  increase  of  fortune,  which  he  did  not  want, 
being  already  well  off ;  whereas  the  consequence  of  his  persisting  might 
be  total  ruin,  the  loss  of  Adelina,  and  persecutions  which  would  force  him 
into  exile,  if  not  wreck  his  character. 

However,  he  held  firm,  though  the  circumstance  which  gave  the  re- 
quisite fillip  to  his  spirits  was  one  which  would  have  broken  down  the  last 
energies  of  a  less  brave  heart.  Returning  to  his  factory,  he  found  gathered 
in  the  yard  all  his  Spanish  workmen,  who  tendered  him  an  ultimatum  : 
he  must  either  turn  away  his  heretics,  or  they  themselves  would  strike. 

Now  this  request  was  absurd.  Diego  had  trained  his  Spanish 
mechanics  with  the  greatest  care,  and  was  even  paying  them  more  than 
they  were  worth  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  only  foreigners  about 
him.  He  could  keep  his  factory  going  with  his  English  and  French  work- 
men :  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  it  with  only  Spaniards.  The  spokes- 
man of  the  group,  who  appeared  conscious  of  the  unreasonable  nature  of 
his  demand,  and  who  was  further  a  courteous  man  (as  are  all  Spaniards, 
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by  the  way),  took  Diego  aside,  and  put  matters  candidly  before  him.  The 
Carlist  rising  was  imminent :  if  the  Carlists  got  the  upper  hand,  as  they 
probably  would,  if  only  for  a  few  days,  the  priests  would  hound  them  on 
to  butcher  all  the  mechanics  in  the  factory  and  burn  the  place  itself  down. 
This  was  certain  ;  and  Don  Diego  would  be  acting  more  prudently  in 
discharging  all  his  foreigners  till  the  storm  was  over.  The  man  finished 
by  declaring  that  he  was  pained  at  being  obliged  to  take  this*  step,  for 
that  his  master  had  always  been  kind  to  him  and  his  companions  ;  but 
that  the  Carlists  and  the  priests  would  be  dangerous  enemies. 

"  I  thought  I  might  have  counted  upon  you,  Miguel,"  answered  Diego, 
quietly ;  "  if  I  am  to  defend  my  own  against  brigands,  I  should,  at  least, 
have  liked  to  have  some  Spaniards  round  me." 

"I  have  a  wife  and  children,  Don  Diego,  and  so  have  most  of  the 
other  men,"  replied  Miguel,  rather  sheepishly.  "  We  might  remain 
with  you  if  you  were  an  Englishman,  and  perhaps  if  you  were  a  Protestant, 
for  they  would  be  more  wary  of  touching  you ;  but  a  Catholic-liberal, 
Senor,  is  every  man's  foe  :  the  priests  hate  him  more  than  if  he  were  the 
arch-fiend,  for  he  sets  a  bad  example." 

"  Well,  what  must  be,  must  be,"  said  Diego,  simply.  And  he  went 
in  to  pay  his  Spaniards  before  dismissing  them. 

Scarcely  was  this  matter  over,  than  he  received  the  visit  of  an  inti- 
mate friend — one  of  those  who  are  affectionate  and  true,  and  remain  your 
friends  whatever  happens,  but  who  are  timid.  This  man  came  running  in, 
with  his  hair  almost  on  end,  and  his  whiskered  Spanish  face  flushed  to  the 
colour  of  a  new  brick. 

"Diego,  you  are  in  danger  !  "  he  said,  banging  and  locking  the  door 
of  Diego's  office,  and  speaking  in  his  friend's  ear.  "I  have  heard  it  to- 
day and  everywhere.  The  Carlists  will  be  up,  I  don't  know  how  soon — 
perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  this  very  night — and  you  are  the  first  man 
who  will  be  attacked.  The  priests  have  scattered  enmity  against  you 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  town. .  Yield,  man ;  go  and  see  them,  pacify 
them,  and  when  the  row  comes  declare  yourself  a  Carlist,  and  be  one — at 
least  until  they  are  beaten." 

Diego  only  laughed,  and  handed  his  friend  a  lighted  match  to  fire  the 
irrepressible  cigarette,  to  which  the  latter  had  helped  himself. 

"  But  by  St.  Doblon  !  do  you  think  I'm  joking  ?  "  shouted  the  latter, 
springing  up,  and,  after  the  manner  of  warm  friends,  shaking  Diego  by 
the  shoulder,  and  looking  glaringly  into  his  eyes.  "  Why,  man,  it's  as  if 
one  of  your  feet  was  already  in  your  coffin  !  The  working  people  hate  you, 
the  priests  curse  you  from  forehead  to  heel,  and  the  Ayuntamiento,  who 
will  secretly  abet  the  Carlists,  would  fast  a  week  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  hanged.  If  you  are  too  obstinate  to  yield  to  them,  at  least  fly.  Take 
the  train  to  Madrid.  Pack  up  !  Where  is  your  carpet-bag  ?  " 

"It's  not  so  sure  that  they  will  be  here*  as  all  that,"  remarked  Diego, 
coolly. 

"  Net  so  sure  !  why  they  are  here  ;  they  are  everywhere— in  your  own 
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house  perhaps  waiting  for  the  signal.  Business  is  suspended,  nobody 
buys  or  sells  from  not  knowing  what  to-morrow  may  bring.  You  must 
be  mad,  Diego.  Put  on  your  hat,  I  say,  and  come  with  me." 

"  Bah !  "  answered  Diego,  throwing  away  his  cigarette,  and  folding  his 
arms,  "  I  shall  neither  fly  nor  recant,  Antonio.  After  all,  our  hands  were 
given  us  to  fight  our  enemies  with ;  and  it  is  not  worth  while  holding  high 
principles  if  one  is  not  prepared  to  defend  them  with  one's  blood.  Danger 
or  no  danger,  I  stay." 

"  You  are  a  fool !  "  shrieked  Antonio,  in  huge  indignation ;  "  if  these 
were  foreign  enemies  I  should  understand  you.  But  what  can  you  do 
against  priests,  man  ?  I  ask  you,  what  can  you  do  against  priests  ?  " 


Here  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  If  any  reader  supposes  that  we 
desire  to  attack  the  most  holy  Spanish  Church  and  its  ministers  he  is 
fundamentally  mistaken.  Holding,  as  we  do,  that  a  priest  can  do  no 
harm,  and  that  his  ways,  even  when  most  inexplicable  to  the  public  eye, 
are  guided  by  an  instinct  of  which  we  profane  can  have  no  idea,  being 
miserable  sinners — holding  this,  we  contend  that  if  a  priest  or  a  collection 
of  priests  have  an  object  in  view  they  are  entitled  to  pursue  it  (as  they 
generally  do)  by  all  means  whatsoever,  even  when  these  means  may  seem 
to  the  captious  fancy  of  unbelieving  critics  to  savour  of  unrighteousness. 
Therefore  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  Bishop  Bolsaronda,  Father 
Maloljas,  or  any  of  the  other  pious  ecclesiastics  who  thought  good  for  the 
behoof  of  his  soul  to  pursue  our  friend,  Diego  Herda,  and  make  his  life  a 
burden  to  him.  Religion  must  be  respected,  and  priests  and  religion  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  as  everybody  is  aware.  And  further,  as  to  that 
Carlist  business,  we  say  this  :  that  kings  and  their  children  being  beyond 
all  doubt  made  of  superior  clay  to  ourselves,  it  is  not  for  us  to  presume  to 
censure  their  actions,  and  that  when  one  of  them  is  good  enough  to  come  and 
turn  a  country  upside  down  in  order  that  he  may  mismanage  our  affairs 
for  us,  he  and  his  kinsfolk,  and  be  fattened  at  our  expense,  all  that  remains 
for  us  to  do  is  to  thank  providence  for  its  mercies,  and  rejoice  that  we  are 
not  as  the  Swiss,  Americans,  and  other  feeble  folk  who  manage  to  get 
on  without  kings,  and  fondly  imagine  that  they  are  none  the  worse  for  it. 

This  put,  every  one  will  understand  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  opinions  of  Diego  Herda,  who  held  views  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
with  which  we  have  no  wish  to  be  mixed  up.  The  utmost  we  can  do  for 
him  is  to  sympathize  with  his  tenacity  in  a  vague  and  distant  way,  with- 
out recommending  anybody  to  copy  it. 

Three  days  passed  after  Antonio's  warning  visit  to  his  friend,  without 
there  being  any  tangible  apparition  of  Carlists ;  but  Diego  spent  this  time 
in  making  ready.  In  the  first  place  he  despatched  a  private  messenger  to 
the  nearest  large  city  to  inform  the  Captain- General  there  of  the  state 
of  opinion  in  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos,  and  to  urge  that  the  garrison 
of  the  town — 200  men — was  insufficient.  The  Captain- General,  or  rather 
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his  private  secretary,  was  kind  enough  to  answer  that  this  could  not  be  so, 
seeing  that  Senor  Pongo,  the  Alcade,  reported  most  loyally  of  the  borough, 
and  the  same  post  brought  a  letter  to  Seiior  Pongo  inquiring  who  this 
Seuor  Herda  was,  who  meddled  with  matters  that  didn't  concern  him. 
As  it  was  not  Diego's  business  to  denounce  Seiior  Pongo,  he  was  fain  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  secretary's  reply,  which  had  at  least  this  advantage, 
that  he  knew  he  should  have  nobody  to  rely  on  but  himself.  It  is  always 
well  to  know  what  one's  resources  are. 

During  the  three  days  Diego  did  not  see  Adelina.  He  called  at  her 
house,  but  the  startled  Seiiora  Fioro  had  made  up  her  mind  to  suspend 
all  further  relations  with  Don  Diego  until  it  was  seen  how  the  Carlist 
affair  was  to  turn  out.  If  the  Carlists  succeeded  she  would  have  reason 
to  thank  herself  for  this  piece  of  wisdom ;  if  they  failed,  why  it  would  be 
time  then  to  receive  back  her  son-in-law  with  open  arms  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  It  was  probable,  indeed,  that  after  defeat  the  local  clergy 
would  cry  small,  and  be  disposed  to  forget  and  forgive  all  round.  Don 
Diego,  especially,  might  become  an  object  of  veneration. 

So,  meanwhile,  he  was  refused  admittance.  He  went  and  coughed 
and  stamped  under  Adelina's  windows,  but  she  was  not  there,  and  her 
shutters  were  closed.  He  stood  in  ambuscade  for  one  of  the  servants,  and 
bribed  her  heavily  to  carry  a  letter  to  Adelina.  This  succeeded  better. 
On  the  morrow  he  received  three  words  of  reply,  written  in  pencil  on  a 
folded  card  :  "  God  guard  yon." 

This  was  just  one  hour  before  the  Carlist  rising  broke  out.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  chivalrous  Bourbon  prince  in  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos 
were  to  wait  until  they  heard  of  the  first  rising  on  the  frontier,  and  then 
burst  out  too.  The  news  came  by  telegram  that  Don  Carlos  had  entered 
Spain,  and  ridden  victoriously  into  a  village  containing  three  hundred 
souls  :  this  was  the  sign  agreed  upon.  Within  a  hundred  minutes  of  this 
telegram's  arrival,  half  a  thousand  of  the  local  ragamuffins,  headed  by  the 
Cura  Maloljas  in  person,  had  promenaded  through  the  streets,  disarming 
policemen — who  were  only  too  delighted — putting  such  of  the  garrison  as 
would  not  desert  (about  50  of  the  200)  to  flight,  and  singing  war-hymns, 
out  of  tune,  but  with  none  the  less  fervour  for  all  that.  Then  these  raga- 
muffins, swelled  by  this  time  and  much  strengthened  by  the  renegade 
soldiery,  invaded  the  town-hall,  and  pretended  to  do  violence  to  the 
Alcade  and  the  Ayuntamiento  by  bidding  them  march  off  to  their  homes 
— which  they  also  did  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  though  they  protested 
for  form's  sake,  BO  that  their  responsibility  should  be  covered,  if  ever  a 
day  of  reckoning  arrived.  After  this  the  ragamuffins,  seeing  that  victory 
came  to  them  easily,  set  off  on  another  triumphant  and  melodious  pro- 
cession through  the  town,  and  when  they  were  well  assured,  by  the 
cheering  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  shouts  "  Viva  Don  Carlos/"  «  Death 
to  Amadeo  !  "  &c.,  and  by  the  enthusiastic  benedictions  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  majority  were  on  their  side,  they  courageously  hoisted  a  flag  some- 
where, and  began  to  «  requisition  "  for  refreshments.  It  was  then  that 
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the  good  Father  Maloljaa  bethought  him  (for  that  matter  he  had  never 
kept  him  out  of  his  mind)  of  his  friend  Diego  Herda. 

Now  Diego  was  not  foolhardy.  As  soon  as  it  had  become  patent  to 
him  that  he  would  have  to  contend  against  overpowering  odds,  he  had 
convoked  his  French  and  English  workmen,  and  had  laid  the  case  before 
them.  He  said  that  there  was  no  answering  for  what  might  be  done  by  a 
fanatic  rabble,  headed  by  priests,  and  that  since  they  were  looked  upon  as 
heretics  and  enemies,  he  advised  them  either  to  make  their  submission 
as  soon  as  they  decently  could,  or  to  hide  themselves,  or  to  be  prepared  to 
defend  their  lives.  The  English  answered  to  a  man  that  they  would  go 
before  a  magistrate,  swear  an  affidavit  that  they  were  in  danger,  and  get 
him  to  bind  over  all  presumed  Carlists  to  keep  the  peace.  Half  the 
Frenchmen  vanished  without  vouchsafing  any  clue  to  their  intentions ;  the 
other  half  split  itself  into  two  factions,  the  one  inclined  to  oppose 
the  Carlists  because  they  were  "  clericals,"  the  other  determined  to 
support  them,  not  because  they  were  Carlists,  but  because  they  were 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Government — and  because  Government  is  an 
institution  which  few  French  workmen  are  able  to  stomach.  It  took  some 
time  to  instil  into  the  English  that  magistrates,  affidavits,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  heretic  states  were  yet  difficult  to  meet  with  in  saintly 
Espana ;  but  once  they  had  grasped  the  notion,  and  were  further  per- 
suaded that  their  right  of  holding  Sunday  prayer-meetings  was  about  to 
be  impugned,  they  clustered  in  a  group  and  said  that  if  attacked  they 
would  fight.  Diego  armed  them  with  such  rifles  as  he  could  procure 
secretly  from  his  friends,  with  crowbars,  revolvers,  and  pistols.  Then 
with  a  brace  of  revolvers  in  his  own  pocket  he  waited,  prepared  for 
emergencies,  yet  not  intending  to  offer  provocation. 

To  plan  is  one  thing,  however,  and  to  perform  another.  Diego  had 
taken  his  measures  without  reflecting  that  he  might  be  forced  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  provocation  against  his  will ;  and  he  first  saw  this  danger 
when  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  it.  For,  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the 
Carlists  had  risen,  armed  men  from  all  parts  of  the  town  began  to  rush 
up  singly  or  in  couples  to  Diego  Herda's  factory.  These  were  the  soldiers 
and  officers  who  refused  to  betray  their  flag,  some  gentlemen,  tradesmen, 
students,  or  retired  officers  who  hated  the  Carlists,  a  few  personal  friends 
of  Diego's — in  fact,  a  crowd  to  the  number  of  some  two  or  three  hundred. 
They  had  heard  that  Diego  had  expressed  the  intention  of  defending  him- 
self, and  as  the  example  of  a  single  courageous  man  is  generally  enough 
to  nerve  a  few  more,  they  came  resolved  to  obey  him  as  their  chief. 

"  Your  factory  will  make  an  excellent  fortress,"  remarked  an  officer, 
with  an  eye  to  the  professional  side  of  the  question. 

"  If  we  are  obliged  to  stand  a  siege,"  answered  Diego;  "  but  that  is 
not  certain  yet."  His  remark  was  answered  by  a  loud  bang,  followed  by 
the  shivering  of  glass  and  the  smashing  of  a  door.  This  was  the  herald 
bullet  of  the  Carlist  column,  who  had  just  debouched  into  the  street. 
It  had  been  fired  by  Father  Maloljas  in  person. 
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A  white  flag  was  hoisted  from  the  factory ;  but  it  was  not  Father 
Maloljas'  intention  that  there  should  be  any  parliamentary  preliminaries, 
peace -makings,  or  that  sort  of  thing.  He  had  said  to  his  men,  "We 
have  a  nest  of  heretics  to  stamp  out,"  and  at  sight  of  the  white  flag,  he 
shouted  that  this  was  a  snare,  and  that  heretics  were  never  to  be  trusted. 
The  ragamuffins  behind  him,  taking  the  white  flag  as  an  evidence  of  fear, 
noisily  endorsed  his  view  of  the  case,  and  began  to  ensconce  themselves 
under  door-arches  ready  to  fire.  Ten  minutes  later  the  street  was  filled 
with  smoke  :  bullets  were  flying  in  a  whistling  hail  to  and  fro.  The 
Car  lists  attacked,  and  the  factory  forces  defended  themselves,  the  whole 
street  being  a  chaos  of  shivering  panes  and  lamp-glasses,  crumbling 
plaster,  pealing  of  bugles,  distracted  women  running  out  of  doors  to  fly 
the  peril,  and  of  course  placing  themselves  in  the  very  midst  of  it ;  groans 
and  curses  of  the  wounded,  and,  towering  over  all,  the  voice  of  Father 
Maloljas,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  took  his  full  share  of  exposure,  and,  per- 
haps, more  than  his  fair  share  of  firing.  He  well  knew,  did  the  good 
father,  that,  in  case  of  a  Carlist  restoration,  loaves  and  fishes  in  plenty, 
together  with  a  mitre  and  many  other  spiritual  and  temporal  gifts,  awaited 
him  to  a  certainty  ;  so  nothing  could  equal  his  animation  as  he  roared : 
"  At  them,  my  children ;  they  are  only  a  score,  and  all  chicken-hearts  !  " 

Let  it  not  be  asked  what  Adelina  suffered  when  the  noise  of  the 
musketry  first  began  to  rattle  over  the  city.  She  knew  that  it  was  Diego 
who  was  being  attacked ;  and  if  we  say  that  she  lived  five  years  during 
the  first  five  minutes  of  the  din  reaching  her,  there  will  be  no  exaggeration. 
She  was  in  her  room  when  the  first  shot  broke  clear  and  distinct  over  the 
Carlist  shouts,  and  she  rushed  downstairs  at  once,  tried  to  force  open 
the  street-door  and  go  out.  But  the  door  was  locked,  and  her  mother 
calling  all  the  servants  to  her  aid,  brought  her  back  into  the  morning- 
room,  where  the  servants  remained  to  see  that  she  did  herself  no  harm, 
and  also  because,  when  there  are  rifle-doings  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
more  in  company  the  quieter,  if  not  the  merrier.  In  this  mortal  way 
three  hours  passed.  Adelina  was  down  upon  her  knees  motionless  as  a 
statue,  and  pouring  out,  amidst  occasional  and  heartrending  sobs,  Heaven 
knows  what  supplications  to  the  God  of  Battles  !  The  other  women  were 
also  on  their  knees  telling  their  beads  or  reciting  prayers  in  nervous 
frenzy.  Adelina's  mother  said  and  did  nothing  to  console  her,  which  was 
the  humanest  way  of  acting  under  the  circumstances.  Now  and  then  there 
would  be  a  startled  shriek  from  all  the  servants  as  a  stray  bullet  from 
the  factory  (which  was  only  half  a  mile  off,  though  at  an  oblique  angle  with 
Senora  Fioro's  house)  went  crashing  through  one  of  the  upper  windows, 
or  shredded  off  a  half-dozen  slates  with  an  unholy  clatter  from  the  roof. 

At  last  the  firing  diminished  ;  it  was  towards  five  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  the  shots  succeeded  each  other  only  one  at  a  time  ;  then  they  grew 
rarer.  Then  they  ceased  altogether,  and  there  followed  a  half-hour  more 
sinister  and  anguishful  than  any  of  the  hours  which  had  preceded  it. 
Adelina  rose  from  her  knees  and  sat  down,  her  eyes  seemingly  enlarged  to 
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twice  their  size,  and  her  hands  looking  cold  as  marble.  A  servant  tried 
to  offer  a  solacing  remark,  rather  from  a  sense  of  animal  relief  at  her  own 
escape  than  because  she  felt  there  was  any  comfort  to  offer  her  young 
mistress.  Adelina  made  no  reply;  and  a  new  silence  ensued,  until 
one  of  the  younger  girls  started  up  and  cried  joyfully  :  "I  hear  a  noise. 
It  is  all  over  !  They  are  shouting  !  " 

Yes,  they  were  shouting  at  their  victory  and  marching  down  the  street 
— a  brave  band  grimy  with  powder,  whilst  hands  were  being  extended  to 
them  on  all  sides  through  open  doors,  and  wine  was  being  pressed  upon 
them,  and  cigars  and  food,  as  is  usual  with  vanquishers.  Long  before  the 
troop  reached  Senora  Fioro's  dwelling,  her  entire  household  were  standing 
outside  the  door,  waiting  to  see  whom  they  were  to  cheer.  The  van- 
quishers were  the  Carlists.  A  young  workman  was  marching  some  few  yards 
in  front  of  the  band,  waving  his  rifle  in  one  hand  and  blowing  laughing 
kisses  to  the  women  at  the  windows  with  the  other.  A  small  hand  was 
suddenly  laid  on  his  arm. 

"And  Diego  Herda  ?  "  asked  Adelina. 

"  Diego  Herda  !  "  laughed  the  young  Carlist.  "  It  was  he  who  fought 
to  the  last ;  but  our  good  Cura  there,  Father  Maloljas,  killed  him  with 
his  own  hand.  He  blew  out  his  brains  with  a  revolver,  whilst  his  head 
was  turned  another  way,  and  he  fell  without  a  groan."  .... 

Then  those  who  were  surrounding  the  excellent  Cura,  a  little  tired  but 
elated  from  his  triumph,  saw  a  young  girl,  with  hand  uplifted,  suddenly 
dart  towards  them.  She  pushed  some  soldiers  aside,  and  sprang  upon  the 
Cura  as  never  young  panther  sprang.  The  shock  took  the  Father  aback  ; 
he  lost  his  balance,  and  rolled  on  the  ground,  she  with  him,  and  clutching 
his  soiled  cassock  with  her  left  hand.  Then,  before  any  one  could  stay  it, 
or  even  understand  what  had  happened,  the  weapon  in  her  other  hand, 
which  looked  like  a  dagger,  rose  and  fell  with  superhuman  force,  burying 
itself  each  time  in  the  Cura's  throat,  and  bringing  up  large  squirts  of  blood, 
which  covered  the  young  girl's  face  and  hands  with  crimson  streams.  All 
this  lasted  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell.  Then  the  young  girl  bounded 
up  with  a  maniacal  laugh,  and,  brandishing  her  dripping  weapon  (which 
was  now  seen  to  be  a  pair  of  long  scissors),  exclaimed  :  "  You  see  that 
man.  He  was  a  priest  just  now,  and  it  was  he  who  killed  my  Diego  with 
his  own  hand — his  own  hand  !  Aha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  I  have  sent  him 
into  the  other  world  to  give  Diego  my  love,  and  say  that  I  shall  never 
forget  him !  No  !  See  how  he  looks,  that  man  !  Wipe  off  his  blood 
from  me,  some  of  you — wipe  it  off " 

She  had  become  mad. 

V. 

They  buried  the  little  thing  a  fortnight  later,  but  not  in  holy  ground , 
because  she  had  killed  a  priest ;  somebody,  however,  who,  perhaps,  had 
more  pity  than  anger  for  her  crime,  planted  furtively  a  few  roses  over 
her  grave.  They  remain  her  only  tombstone. 
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IN  the  papers  which  we  have  devoted  at  various  times  to  the  Spanish 
province  of  Catalonia,  honourable  mention  has  been  made  of.  James  I.  of 
Arragon — called  also  James  the  Conqueror,  King  of  Arragon,  Count  of 
Barcelona,  and  Lord  of  Montpellier — one  of  the  wisest  and  most  brilliant 
sovereigns  of  the  thirteeenth  century.  This  potentate  (whose  sarcophagus 
is  the  first  object  that  meets  one's  eyes  in  the  Cathedral  of  Tarragona) 
added  Valencia  and  the  Balearic  Islands  to  his  hereditary  possessions  ; 
showed  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  and  humanity  in  his  domestic  politics  ; 
and  left  behind  him  a  chronicle  of  his  life,  which  we  propose  to  make  use 
of  in  endeavouring  to  draw  his  portrait.  But,  before  wre  attempt  that 
task,  we  must  fill  in  a  background  of  a  geographical  and  historical 
character,  without  which  the  figure,  we  fear,  would  have  little  reality  for 
the  English  reader.  There  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  good  history  of 
Spain  in  our  literature.  And,  besides  that,  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of 
Barcelona  are  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  south  of  France,  at 
a  period  when  our  own  country  had  little  to  do  with  the  France  to  the 
south  of  the  Loire,  and  when  our  sails  were  but  rarely  seen  on  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Southern  nationality — for  there  was  a  certain 
feeling  of  nationality  in  common  between  the  races  from  the  Ebro  to  the 
Rhone,  between  the  men  of  Toulouse  and  the  men  of  Barcelona — has 
never  had  the  same  interest  for  us  with  that  of  the  North,  against  which 
the  South  felt  called  to  defend  itself.  Yet  this  nationality  had  an  interest 
of  its  own,  heroes  of  its  own,  touches  of  beauty  worthy  of  its  climate 
and  scenery,  and  has  left  distinctive  elements  in  the  national  lives  of  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  region  over  which  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  were  destined  to 
establish  and  extend  their  sway  was  early  under  the  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion. Greek  colonies — perhaps,  also,  Carthaginian  factories — were  planted 
on  its  coast ;  and  the  Roman  Government  came  in  good  time  to  modify 
the  savagery,  and  suppress  the  lawlessness,  of  the  Celt  and  the  Iberian. 
In  the  age  of  Pliny,  Narbonne  and  Provence  ranked  almost,  if  not  quite, 
with  Italy ;  Roman  colonies  occupied  the  Spanish  coast  from  point  to 
point ;  and  the  abundance  of  the  wine  grown  near  Tarragona  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  philosopher.  Barcelona,  a  town  of  little 
importance  in  the  classical  period,  became  gradually  richer,  and  rose 
rapidly  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Goths,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  modern  name  of  the  province,  Cataluna — a 
variation  upon  Golhalania — still  records  the  conquest  by  that  race,  which 
entered  Spain  (as  the  Romans  had  entered  it)  at  the  Mediterranean  end 
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of  the  Pyrenees,  and  held  also  the  provinces  lying  between  the  Loire,  the 
Durance,  the  Alps,  and  the  sea.  A  similarity  of  condition,  a  common 
enjoyment  of  the  traditions  of  Roman  civilization  under  Gothic  rule, 
united  what  is  now  the  South  of  France  with  what  is  now  the  East  of 
Spain ;  and  all  that  Mediterranean  sea-board  acquiesced  more  tranquilly 
in  the  rule  of  the  foreigner  than  the  more  turbulent  peoples  of  Aquitaine. 
The  Goth,  in  fact,  was  better  liked  than  the  Roman  governors  to  whose 
power  he  succeeded.  Those  governors  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Spain  as  a  country  from  which  to  extort  money  to  be  spent  in  Italy. 
Their  thoughts  were  with  the  stately  houses  of  the  Palatine,  and  the 
villas  of  Tibur  or  Baise,  with  the  luxurious  dinners,  the  spectacles,  the 
treasures  of  literature  and  art,  of  the  capital  of  the  world.  But  to 
the  simpler  and  sturdier  Visigoth  from  the  distant  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 
Spain  was  a  paradise.  The  Roman  civilization  which  he  found  ready- 
made  to  his  hands,  the  vine-clad  hills  and  grey  olive-groves,  the  soft  dry 
air,  and  cheerful  blue  sea,  all  united  to  make  him  a  contented  settler  and 
a  kind  master.  He  soon  learned  all  that  the  civilization  of  the  Romans 
had  to  teach  him,  without  losing  the  indomitable  vigour  natural  to  every 
branch  of  the  wide  Teutonic  family.  And  fortunate  for  Spain  was  it  that 
he  made  himself  a  Spaniard.  But  for  the  Goth  and  the  Frank,  she  must 
have  been  permanently  annexed  to  Africa  by  the  Moor ;  just  as  but  for 
the  Roman  she  must  have  been  permanently  annexed  to  it  by  the 
Carthaginian. 

II'  the  part  of  Spain  with  which  we  are  now  occupied  escaped  earlier 
than  others  from  the  rule  of  the  Crescent,  this  was  due  mainly  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  France,  and  to  the  leadership  of  the  Counts  of  Bar- 
celona, who  were  vassals  of  the  Carlovingian  Emperors.  Catalonia  had 
fallen  under  the  Moor,  who  had  likewise  overrun  the  corresponding 
portion  of  France  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Walis  ruled  in 
Tortosa,  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Gerona,  and  not  less  in  Narbonne  and 
Aquitaine.  So  little  was  France  (we  use  the  title  for  geographical  con- 
venience) yet  united,  that  the  Southern  tribes,  though  glad  of  the  aid  of 
Frank  against  Moor,  joined  themselves  in  a  struggle  with  the  Moor  against 
their  Aquitanian  neighbour,  who  was  desirous  of  uniting  their  country — 
Gothic  or  Septimanie — to  his  own.  They  succeeded  in  evading  this  for 
a  time.  But  the  Frankish  power  reduced  these  discordant  races  gradually 
into  a  common  obedience,  and  Catalonia  soon  felt  the  benefit  of  the 
ascendancy  of  this  new  branch  of  the  great  Germanic  tree.  By  A.D.  759, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  invading  Mussulmen  was  driven  from  the  soil  of 
Gaul,  and  the  walis  of  Barcelona  and  Gerona  had  acknowledged  the 
suzerainete  of  Pepin  le  Bref.  A  Frankish  monarchy  was  set  up  in 
Aquitaine,  and  to  this  Charlemagne  united,  under  the  title  of  the  Metres 
Hispanica,  Spanish  march  or  border,  the  adjoining  districts  of  Spain. 
But  his  son,  Louis  the  Debonnair,  not  content  with  a  mere  suzerainete", 
marched  into  Catalonia,  and  drove  the  Moors  out  of  its  chief  city  of 
Barcelona.  This  was  in  A.D.  801,  when  one  Bera  was  appointed  by  Louis 
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to  be  the  city's  governor.  The  Marca  Hispanica  was  now  considered  a 
regular  fief  of  the  masters  of  France,  and  more  nearly  allied  to  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  that  country  than  to  the  Spain,  or  Spains,  of  which 
it  had  been  a  part  since  the  dawn  of  history.  And,  even  to-day,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  traces  of  the  influence  of  this  state  of 
things  exist.  Provincialism — his  essence — prevents  the  Catalan  from 
being  either  Spanish  or  French,  although  his  long  political  union  with 
Castile  has  subjected  him  to  all  the  depravation  of  Spanish  mis-govern- 
ment. But  his  language  is — still — more  like  the  Southern  dialects  of 
France,  than  like  Castilian.  His  capital,  Barcelona,  is  the  most  Frenchi- 
fied town  in  Spain,  and  the  scanty  survivors  of  the  old  nobility  of  the 
province  regard  themselves  as  the  descendants  of  those  foreigners — 
Franks,  and  others, — to  whose  leadership  the  indigenous  population  owed 
their  deliverance  from  the  scimitar-sway  of  the  infidel. 

A  countship  once  established,  with  its  seat  at  Barcelona,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  as  the  feudal  system  strengthened  itself,  than  that 
it  should  become  hereditary.  Every  title  was,  at  first,  an  office ;  and 
offices  had  a  tendency  to  vest  themselves  permanently  in  families.  The 
earliest  known  ancestor  of  King  James  of  Arragon  was  one  Count  Wifred 
— our  English  Wilfred — whose  daughter  took  the  veil  in  a  religious  house 
in  Bipoll,  in  the  year  875.  Whether  Wilfred— called  Wilfred  the  Hairy 
— was,  as  seems  probable,  a  scion  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  or  the  son  of 
one  Humfrid  d'Arria,  a  previous  governor  of  Barcelona,  whether  he  was  a 
Frank  or  a  Goth,  cannot  now  be  certainly  known.  He  is,  in  any  case,  the 
founder  of  the  house,  whose  posterity  were  destined  to  unite  Arragon  to 
Catalonia  by  marriage  ;  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  Valencia,  to  both  by  war ; 
and  to  transmit  the  accumulated  successions  to  the  all-embracing  crown  of 
Castile.  Wilfred  was  a  worthy  founder  of  the  heroic  line.  At  the  head 
of  his  barons  he  drove  the  Moors  from  Vich  and  Bipoll,  from  Manreea, 
and  holy  Monserrat.  His  grandson,  Borrell  H.,  had  to  sustain  the  shock 
of  a  new  Moslem  invasion,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lost,  for  a  time,  even 
his  capital.  The  struggle  was  renewed  by  each  successive  prince,  from 
one  range  of  hills  to  another — one  river-line  to  another.  There  were 
occasional  overthrows  of  the  dykes  which  they  set  up  against  the  invading 
sea.  But  the  reactions  were  occasional,  and  the  advance,  though  gradual, 
was  certain.  Ramon-Berenguer  I.,  called  the  Old  (1035 — 1076),  deserves 
special  praise  among  the  chiefs  of  the  line.  He  was  careful  to  keep  at 
peace  with  the  Christian  lords,  on  his  own  and  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains  ;  having  seen  what  mischief  had  been  caused  by  factious 
quarrels  to  both  the  races  fighting  for  the  mastery  of  Spain.  He  made 
himself,  at  one  time,  supreme  in  nearly  all  Catalonia ;  reached  as  far  as 
Tortosa  and  Lerida  ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  recovery  of  Tarragona 
by  his  grandson.  His  different  marriages  with  ladies  of  France  brought 
to  his  house  rights  and  disputed  rights,  in  many  districts  of  that  country, 
such  as  Carcassonne,  Toulouse,  Foix,  Comminges,  and  Narbonne. 
These  claims,  and  the  influence  resulting  from  them,  made  the  House  of 
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Barcelona  a  name  of  power  among  the  different  peoples  of  the  tongue  d'oc 
— a  name  second  only,  if  second,  to  that  of  the  House  of  Toulouse.  Acting 
together,  these  houses  might  have  made  a  formidable  stand  for  that 
"  nationality  of  the  South  "  already  referred  to.  But  they  were  oftener 
rivals  than  friends.  The  peoples  they  ruled  over,  commercial,  municipal, 
lovers  of  pleasure,  were  perhaps  naturally  less  energetic  and  earnest  than 
those  of  the  North,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  ages  the  South  of  France 
fell  under  the  centralizing  power,  and  its  kindred  neighbour,  Gotholania, 
or  Cataluna,  joining  itself  with  Arragon,  devoted  its  energy  to  Spain,  and 
especially  to  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  making,  by  its  enterprise  in 
one  field  and  another,  the  name  of  "  Catalan  "  familiar  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Alexandria,  and  from  Alexandria  to  Cadiz. 

The  grandson  of  Kamon-Berenguer  the  Old,  Ramon-Berenguer  III., 
increased  the  power  of  the  family  in  France,  where  he  gained  some  lands 
and  castles  in  war  from  the  rival  house  of  Toulouse.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Moor,  and  made  one  definite  conquest  of  great 
importance — that  of  Tarragona.  Arce  potens  Tarraco,  now  decaying  and 
lonely,  within  the  girdle  of  its  primaeval  walls,  yet  with  a  fascination  for 
the  scholar  and  the  poet  which  few  cities  possess,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  was  the  key  by  which 
the  Romans  opened  the  door  to  the  conquest  of  Spain.  It  was  the  stand- 
point from  which  the  Counts  of  Barcelona,  both  before  and  after  their 
acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Arragon,  conducted  their  attack  on  the  Moor. 
Tarragona  now  recovered  the  archiepiscopal  rank,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Vich ;  and  it  still  disputes  the  primacy  of  Spain  with  Toledo. 
Ramon-Berenguer  III.  closed  his  long  life  in  A.D.  1131,  having,  towards  the 
end,  taken  the  vows,  and  conformed  to  the  rules,  of  the  Order  of  the 
Temple.  Among  his  many  countships,  absorbed  by  the  family  as  inferior 
houses  waned,  was  that  of  Provence.  He  left  it  to  the  younger  of  his  two 
sons.  Provence  several  times  reverted  to  the  parent  stock,  but  was  always 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  historical 
Counts  of  Provence  from  this  time  were  of  the  House  of  Barcelona. 

Ramon-Berenguer  IV.,  son  of  the  last  prince,  brought  Arragon  into 
the  family.  He  was  betrothed  in  1137,  to  Petronila,  daughter  of  Ramon 
of  Arragon,  called  Ramon  the  Monk,  because  he  had  begun  life  in  a 
monastery.  Through  his  reign,  he  contented  himself  with  the  style  of 
Prince,  while  his  wife  bore  that  of  Queen.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  the 
King  of  Castile,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  by  certain  concessions  in 
matters  pending  between  Castile  and  Arragon,  he  succeeded  in  living  at 
peace  with  him.  But  he  had  plenty  of  wars  on  hand, — with  Navarre, 
which  Arragon  supposed  itself  to  have  subjugated  ;  with  Toulouse,  which 
brought  him  into  friendly  relations  with  our  Henry  the  Second,  eager  in  the 
cause  of  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine ;  in  Provence,  where  the  Lords  of 
Baux  believed  themselves  the  rightful  successors  of  the  old  line  of  counts  ; 
and  in  different  parts  of  Spain,  with  his  hereditary  foe,  the  Moor.  He 
joined  the  Genoese,  Pisans,  and  Castilians,  in  taking  Almeria  from  the 
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Moor  (1147) ;  and  next  jear,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  the  same  men  of  Genoa 
and  Pisa,  he  wrung  Tortosa  from  the  Africans,  and  finally  secured  the 
line  of  the  old  Ebro, — the  famous  old  Iberus,  to  which,  perhaps,  the  entire 
Peninsula  owed  its  ancient  name,  and  in  which  Hannibal's  Africans  had 
watered  their  elephants  more  than  thirteen  centuries  before.  There  are 
fewer  traces  of  the  greatness  and  the  culture  of  the  Moor  in  Catalonia, 
than  in  other  provinces  of  Spain.  But  his  cunning  Eastern  hand  has  left 
hints  of  beauty  in  the  cloisters  of  Tarragona  Cathedral.  Some  of  his 
baths  only  perished  under  the  neglect  of  modern  ignorance  in  Barcelona, 
quite  lately.  The  older  streets  of  that  capital — high,  narrow,  winding — 
bear  witness  to  his  happy  adaptation  of  architecture  to  climate.  His 
iwrias,  in  which  a  huge  wheel,  girt  around  with  jars,  draws  water  from  a 
well,  and  discharges  it  into  a  cistern,  thence  to  be  diffused  over  the 
thirsty  soil,* — still  irrigate  the  gardens,  with  their  perennial  roses,  of  the 
eastern  principality.  Nay,  the  blood  itself  of  the  Moor  lives, — though 
unrecognized  like  that  of  the  Jew, — in  the  province,  despite  its  "  Latin  " 
boasts  and  Romish  bigotry.  The  observing  tourist  who  has  not  been  bred 
in  a  corner,  and  who  knows  what  Moor  and  Jew  have  done  in  history,  is 
glad  to  see  Africa  looking  at  him  through  the  hot  black  eyes  of  a  girl  of 
Vendrell,  or  to  recognize  Syria  (in  a  prosaic  form)  in  the  knowing  looks  of 
a  Barcelonese  counting- house. 

Eamon-BerenguerlV.,  supported  in  his  view  of  the  Provence  question 
by  the  great  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  was  on  his  way  to  meet  him 
at  Turin,  when  he  sickened  and  died  near  Genoa,  in  the  August  of  1162. 
His  body  was  brought  to  Ripoll,  to  be  buried  with  his  ancestors,  in  the 
spot  where  their  figures  first  become  visible  through  the  darkness  of 
the  ninth  century.  Great  was  the  advance  that  they  had  made  since  the 
days  of  Wilfred  the  Hairy,  without  whom,  and  his  career,  they  and  their 
careers  would  never  have  been.  Their  Moorish  vassals  in  Spain,  their 
French  vassals  in  France,  counted  by  dozens.  From  the  hills  of  Navarre 
to  the  sea,  from  the  Ebro  along  the  sea  to  Genoa,  they  were  known, 
followed,  or  feared.  Their  rivals  of  the  House  of  Toulouse  had  been 
weakened  by  the  Crusades,  though  still  paramount  among  the  houses  of 
the  South.  This  was  the  moment  when  the  House  of  Barcelona  stood 
highest  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  mountains.  Nor  did  it  afterwards  add 
to  its  power  in  that  direction. 

Ramon-Berenguer  IV.  was  followed  by  a  son,  to  whom  was  given  the 
name  of  Alfonso,  in  compliment  to  the  Arragonese,  who  loved  it  for  the 
bake  of  their  king,  Alfonso  el  Batallador.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  true 
type  of  his  line,  daring,  intelligent,  generous,  a  poet,  and  the  friend  of 
poets.  The  troubadours  of  the  South  were  now — in  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century — in  full  song,  celebrating  the  roses  and  nightingales  of  the 

*  Here,  we  have  an  explanation,  alive  and  forcible,  of  the  "pitcher  broken  at  the 
fountain,"  and  the  "  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern."  The  reader  who  turns  to  the 
Septnagint  will  sec  that  the  Greek  words  exactly  correspond  to  the  things  as  they 
still  exist. 
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Southern  summer  ;  fanning  the  gale  of  Southern  feeling  and  sentiment ; 
and  pelting  with  satires,  bright  and  hard  as  the  sugar-plums  of  a  Carnival, 
princes  whose  arms  were  weak,  and  princes  whose  hands  were  empty. 
Alfonso  I.  of  Barcelona,  II.  of  Arragon,  was  often  lauded  and  often 
lashed.  He  was  prosperous  in  war,  like  most  of  his  ancestors.  He 
carried  the  Christian  arms  as  far  as  Valencia  ;  and  a  quarrel  having  . 
arisen  between  Provence  and  Toulouse,  he  took  the  side  of  the  former, 
and  triumphed  completely  over  the  race  of  the  Raymonds.  Alfonso, 
whose  morals  in  some  points  were  severer  than  those  of  the  South 
generally,  and  especially  than  those  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
own  lineage,  was  called  Alfonso  the  Chaste.  He  died  at  Perpignan,  in 
April,  1196,  leaving  three  sons, — Peter  the  Catholic,  who  succeeded  him 
in  Arragon  ;  Alfonso,  who  inherited  Provence,  and  other  trans-Pyrenean 
fiefs  ;  and  Ferdinand,  monk  of  Poblet  and  Abbot  of  Montaragon,  whom 
we  shall  meet  again. 

In  all  but  the  quality  to  which  his  father  owed  his  distinctive  appella- 
tion, Pedro  el  Catolico  was  his  father's  true  son.  Brave  and  lavish,  he, 
too,  was  liked  by  the  trovadores,  who  called  him  "  a  grain  come  of  a  good 
ear" — "gran  de  ban  espic  " — and  urged  him  on  to  the  love  of  war  and 
song.  This  prince  was  even  more  Provencal  and  Languedocien  than 
Catalan.  He  seems  to  have  understood,  says  an  historian  of  that 
country,  that  union  alone  could  give  force  to  the  lords  of  the  South.  * 
He  married  his  two  sisters  to  two  successive  Counts  of  Toulouse.  He 
took  to  wife  himself  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Montpellier.  He  was  often 
in  those  countries  ;  and  he  lost  his  life  at  Muret,  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  against  Simon  de  Montfort  in  A.D.  1213.  He  was 
no  heretic  of  the  Albigensian  or  any  other  sect.  He  had  fought  splendidly 
for  the  Christian  faith  at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa.  He  was  driven  to  arms, 
it  would  seem,  against  a  Pontiff  he  respected,  and  against  a  crusade  in 
favour  of  a  faith  to  which  he  adhered,  partly  by  feeling  that  his  brother- 
in-law,  Raymond  VI.,  was  being  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Simon  do 
Montfort,  and  partly  because  he  saw  in  the  crusade  itself  a  Northern 
conquest  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  religious  war.  Why — thought  the 
gay  and  gallant  Count — and  why,  echoed  in  chorus  all  his  troubadours, 
should  these  Franks  come  down  from  the  other  side  of  the  Loire,  to  carry 
havock  into  our  pleasant  land  of — 

Daiice,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sun-burnt  mirth  ? 

But  it  was  too  late.  Simon  de  Montfort, — whom  Peter  had  once  hoped 
to  make  a  friend  of  the  South, — was  too  strongly  established  in  it.  And 
all  the  King  of  Arragon  could  do,  was  to  die,  sword  in  hand,  "  following," 
says  his  son,  our  hero,  King  James,  "  the  device  of  all  our  lineage,  and 
which  We  shall  always  follow, — to  die  or  conquer."!  We  may  add,  on 

*  Ch.  de  Tourtoulon,  whose  Etudes  sur  la  Maison  de  Barcelons  (Montpellier, 
1863 — 1867)  deserve  our  grateful  commendation. 

f  Historia  de  Don  Jaime  I.,  p.  22.  The  Chronicle,  originally  written  by  the 
King  in  the  Lemosin  dialect,  of  the  Romance  Family,  was  printed  at  Valencia,  for 
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the  same  filial  authority,  and  as  a  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  of 
the  region,  and  of  King  Pedro  himself,  that  that  sovereign  had  passed  the 
night  before  the  battle  in  such  excess  of  lasciviousness,  that  he  could 
hardly  stand  on  his  legs  at  mass  in  the  morning.  So  ended  el  bon  reis 
d'Aragon. 

Pedro  had  not  lived  happi!}',  and  for  some  time  had  not  lived  at  all, 
with  his  consort,  the  good  and  gentle  Marie  de  Montpellier.  Nay,  but 
for  a  stratagem  like  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  and  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  the  great  King  James  might 
never  have  been.  According  to  a  legend,  which  is  not,  however,  in  the 
King's  own  chronicle,  the  faithful  magistrates  and  burgesses  of  Montpellier 
contrived  that  the  Queen  should  be  brought  into  her  husband's  chamber, 
instead  of  a  lady  who  was  expected,  but  who  had  less  right  to  be  there. 
As  the  eventful  night  passed  on,  all  the  churches  of  the  city  were  open, 
and  prayers  were  offered  by  the  faithful ;  and  in  the  morning  the  contrivers 
of  the  plot  waited  on  their  sovereign  and  implored  his  pardon,  for  the  sake 
of  the  great  object  in  view.  The  King  received  them  favourably,  and 
deigned  to  express  a  wish  for  the  success  of  their  devotions.  In  due  time, 
on  the  2nd  February,  1208,  an  infant  of  unusual  beauty  was  the  result ; 
'and  James  the  Conqueror  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  light,  as  it  spread 
over  the  hills  and  plains  of  Languedoc. 

A  legend  adorns  the  birth, — an  accident  determined  the  baptismal 
name, — of  the  glory  of  the  House  of  Barcelona.  The  pious  Mary,  his 
mother,  ordered  twelve  wax  tapers  of  equal  length  and  bulk  to  be  made  ; 
named  each  of  them  after  an  Apostle  ;  and  lighted  them  all  at  once,  with 
a  vow  to  God  that  she  would  give  to  her  son  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
whose  taper  burned  longest.  The  lot  fell  to  that  of  the  Apostle  James, — 
Jacme  in  Prove^al,  Jaume  in  Catalan,  and  Jaime  in  Castilian ;  under  all 
of  which  forms  (but  principally,  in  modern  times,  the  last)  men  still  speak 
of  the  good  King  of  Arragon.  When  his  father  was  slain,  he  was  a  child 
in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  whom  Pedro  had  trusted  him  in  the 
days  when  he  hoped  to  make  a  friendly  Southern  sovereign  of  the  crusading 
earl.  But  when  he  was  about  six  and  a  half,  he  was  given  up  by  Mont- 
fort,  under  directions  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  and  was  received  at 
Narbonne  by  a  number  of  nobles  and  citizens  of  Catalonia.  The  Papal 
Legate,  justly  anxious  about  the  boy's  safety,  made  this  committee  of  his 
subjects  swear  to  obedience ;  and  then  committed  him  to  the  guardianship 
of  William  de  Monredon,  Master  of  the  Temple.  The  head-quarters  of  this 
worthy  Templar  were  at  the  Castle  of  Monzon,  on  the  River  Cinca — the 
Cinga  rapax  of  Lucan — the  boundary-line  between  Arragon  and  Catalonia. 
Here  he  brought  his  young  charge,  to  a  rocky  picturesque  spot,  a  good  nest 
for  such  an  eaglet,  and.  more  cheerful,  as  well  as  poetic,  than  the  dreary, 
silent,  stony  plains  of  Arragon,  upon  which  the  traveller  enters  after 
leaving  Lerida,  the  last  Catalan  town  on  his  way  to  Zaragoza  the 

the  first  and  only  time  in  1557.  We  quote  the  Castilian  translation  of  Flotats  ami 
Bofarull.  (Valencia,  1848). 
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Arragonese  capital.  At  Lerida  (the  Ilerda,  where  Caesar  besieged 
Pompey's  lieutenants)  the  Cortes  of  both  kingdoms, — for  Arragon  and 
Catalonia  were  distinct  kingdoms  under  the  same  king, — assembled  to 
swear  fealty.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  joint  Catalan- Arragonese  Cortes  ; 
and  it  is  curious,  while  to  an  observer  of  modern  Spanish  politics,  sad 
also,  to  see  how  early  the  elements  of  a  rational  parliament  were  brought 
together  in  those  countries.  The  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  ten  sindicos  for 
each  city,  constituted  a  fair  representation  of  all  interests.  James  was 
presented  to  this  body  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  Aspargo,  who  held 
him  in  his  arms,  he  says,  "  from  the  palace  which  is  now  of  stone,  and  was 
then  of  wood,  by  the  window  where  is  now  the  kitchen,  in  which  the 
servants  of  the  palace  get  their  dinner."  The  event  had  impressed  itself, 
we  see,  upon  the  youngster's  memory,  and  no  wonder.  But  as  we  shall 
further  see,  life  began  very  early  for  King  James  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
point  to  any  other  prince  in  history,  who  was  in  harness  either  so  early  or 
so  long.  A  biographer  may  justly  boast  of  a  hero  who  wore  armour  at 
nine,  and  made  love  at  seventy ! 

Already,  at  the  Cortes  of  Lerida,  there  were  warnings  of  the  troubles 
that  were  to  vex  his  youth.  Two  potentates  most  significantly  stayed 
away, — Don  Fernando,  the  monk,  uncle  to  the  King,  and  Don  Sancho 
(third  son  of  Ramon-Berenguer  IV.),  his  grand-uncle.  They  avoided  the 
oath  of  fealty  because  they  hoped  to  usurp  the  crown.  The  Papal  Legate 
who  presided  at  the  Cortes  took  precautions  against  them.  He  was  con- 
tent that  Don  Sancho  should  be  declared  Procurator- General  of  the 
kingdoms,  but  three  trustworthy  governors  were  appointed  administi  ators, 
each  of  a  division.  Two  of  three  were  ricos  liomes  of  Arragon,  Don  Pedro 
Ahones,  and  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Azagra ;  the  third  was  a  Catalan, 
William,  Viscount  of  Cardona.  On  the  fidelity  of  these  men,  and  on  that 
of  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  the  Legate  thought  he  could  rely.  Mean- 
while, although  the  royal  person  was  safe,  the  royal  authority  seemed 
likely  to  perish  before  it  was  ripe.  The  rival  kinsmen,  Don  Sancho  and 
Don  Ferdinand,  could  neither  of  them,  they  found,  get  rid  of  the  King, 
so  they  began  a  struggle  as  to  which  should  obtain  the  direction  of  him ; 
and  filled  the  country  with  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  The  partisans  of 
each  chief  used  to  present  themselves  to  the  kingly  boy  at  Monzon,  and 
beg  him  to  join  their  faction  and  so  turn  the  scale  by  the  weight  of  his 
name.  Neither  succeeded  in  making  a  convert  of  him,  for  he  was  of 
precocious  vigour  both  in  body  and  mind ;  and  he  very  early  seized  what 
was  the  essence  of  his  position, — that  he  was  the  representative  of  a 
distinct  principle,  the  monarchical, — which  had  its  own  rights  as  well  as 
the  others,  and  that  his  primary  duty  was  to  establish  these.  He  was, 
before  all,  a  king,  not  hostile  to  the  baronage,  whom  he  valued  in  govern- 
ment and  war, — friendly  to  the  mercantile  interest  and  the  cities,  from 
policy  as  well  as  on  general  grounds  :  but  resolute  that  neither  one  body 
nor  the  other  should  trench  upon  the  power  entitled  to  the  direction  of 
both.  A  weak  prince  must  have  gone  to  the  ground  in  such  a  position  as 
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that  of  the  young  Don  Jaime.  In  the  first  place,  his  royal  rents  were 
pawned  to  Jews  and  Saracens,  and  of  800  knights'  fees,  his  father,  the 
extravagant  Pedro  el  Catolico,  had  given  away  or  sold  all  but  130.  And, 
in  his  task  of  maintaining  the  political  position  of  the  crown,  he  had  to 
deal  with  two  distinct  difficulties,  either  of  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  anybody  but  a  man  of  genius ;  the  stubborn  spirit  of  landed  aristocracy 
in  Arragon,  and  the  growing  sense  of  mercantile  and  municipal  in- 
dependence in  Catalonia.  The  well-known  formula  of  the  Arragonese 
barons,  or  ricos  homes,  in  receiving  a  new  sovereign,  ran  in  familial- 
language  to  this  effect:  "We,  who  each  separately  are  as  good  as  you, 
and  all,  together,  are  better  than  you,  will  respect  your  rights  if  you 
respect  ours  ;  if  not — not."  Catalonia,  also,  had  a  feudal  aristocracy,  but 
there  the  prevailing  character  was  given  to  the  local  type  by  the  towns ; 
especially  the  maritime  town  of  Barcelona,  where  the  merchants,  although 
not  noble  like  those  of  the  Italian  cities,  had  their  own  urban  pride, — 
different  in  kind,  but  perhaps  hardly  less  difficult  to  manage  in  govern- 
ment, than  the  pride  of  the  ricos  homes,  infanzones,  mesnaderos,  and  other 
varieties  of  the  feudal  gentilhombre,  in  Arragon.  The  king  of  these  two 
kingdoms — united  but  not  incorporated,  and  intensely  provincial,  one  and 
the  other,  even  to  this  day  (when  they  have  little  but  their  decadence  and 
backwardness  in  common) — had  certainly  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 
James,  beginning  as  a  mere  youngster,  beat  down  the  rebel  barons  of 
Arragon  with  their  own  weapons,  and  found  them  a  true  field  of  action  in 
honourable  war;  while  the  Catalans,  sharing  in  this  and  in  everything, 
found,  in  the  new  lord  of  their  old  line,  a  true  friend  of  the  advancing 
civilization — in  law,  commerce,  and  all  life — of  that  memorable  century. 

But  that  the  king  should  be  able  to  achieve  all  this,  it  was  indispen- 
sable, to  begin  with,  that  he  should  be  the  king.  The  best  men  among 
the  nobles  of  both  countries  took  pity  on  the  child,  perplexed,  before  he 
could  understand  such  things,  by  the  appeals  of  rival  warriors.  James, 
child  as  he  was,  longed  to  be  out  of  Monzon,  and  one  morning  at  day- 
break he  left  the  castle,  was  joined  by  a  handful  of  leal  followers,  and 
made  for  Huesca.  His  grand-uncle,  Don  Sancho  the  Procurator,  was 
furious,  and  was  heard  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  lad's  prospects  by 
saying  that  he  would  undertake  to  cover  all  the  land  he  gained  on  the 
Arragonese  side  of  the  Cinca,  with  perset  vermeil, — cloth  of  Persian  scarlet. 
There  was  a  characteristic  Orientalism  about  this  saying  of  the  Don, 
and  the  style  is  not  yet  extinct  in  his  native  land.  But  Jaime  and  his 
friends  rode  on  to  Saragossa,  Jaime  wearing  a  light  coat  of  mail  that  had 
been  made  on  purpose  for  him,  instead  of  a  boy's  jacket.  The  Zara- 
gozanos  were  delighted  to  see  him  in  the  flesh,  strong,  yellow-haired, 
comely,  with  all  the  promise — which  proved  so  true  afterwards — of  grow- 
ing into  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time.  His  presence  did  not  secure 
peace  to  the  kingdom,  but  war  ripened  him,  and  prepared  him  for  other 
wars ;  and  his  fast  developing  powers  of  arm  and  brain  showed  his 
subjects  that  he  was  worthy  of  both  the  houses  from  which  he  came,  and 
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brought  round  him  and  his  throne  a  revived  strength  of  popular  faith  that 
grew  daily.  He  had  always,  too,  the  moral  support  of  the  Papacy,  and 
the  best  advice  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  Rebel  barons  were  gradually 
brought  to  lawful  obedience  in  detail.  Those  barons  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  private  war*  to  the  early  suppression  of  which,  in  England,  Mr.  Buckle 
attached  so  just  an  importance.  But  James  interfered  in  cases  where  the 
strife  threatened  to  prolong  itself  to  the  general  injury,  and  took  the  side 
of  the  party  which  seemed  to  be  least  in  the  wrong.  Thus,  in  1223,  he 
made  a  campaign  against  the  great  Catalan  house  of  Moncada.  In  1228, 
he  secured  by  another  campaign  the  rights  of  his  kinswoman,  the  Countess 
of  Urgel.  Every  success  was  dangerous ;  for  the  very  barons  who  sup- 
ported the  king  began  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  after  each  success, 
that  though  individual  barons  might  be  justly  coerced,  the  crown  was 
thereby  made  stronger  and  stronger  against  the  baronage  generally. 
Hence,  frequent  combinations,  which  often  pressed  the  king  hard,  but 
which  he  always  crashed  in  the  end. 

King  James  was  trained  in  these  wars,  as  we  have  said,  and  the  little 
orphan  of  Monzom,  for  whose  life  his  friends  had  feared,  and  whose  crown 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  be  as  valueless  as  his  playthings  had  become, 
in  1228,  a  brilliant  and  powerful  sovereign.  He  had  restored  the  crown 
to  its  proper  rank,  without  trampling  on  a  single  historical  right.  He 
was  on  the  best  terms  with  his  subjects  across  the  mountains.  And  he 
was  about  to  enter  on  a  new  career,  to  which  many  motives  impelled  him  : 
personal  Christian  chivalry, — family  tradition, — his  ambition  as  a  Spanish 
king, — his  policy  as  a  king  with  an  Arragonese  baronage  to  manage,  and 
a  Mediterranean  sea-board  to  enrich.  At  seventeen  he  had  been  anxious  to 
attack  the  Moors  of  Valencia,  but  his  barons  had  not  supported  him,  and  he 
had  made  a  truce  with  the  Moorish  king.  He  was  to  break  ground  in  a 
different  direction  against  the  infidel.  Being  at  Tarragona  in  1228,  with 
many  Catalan  nobles  about  him,  a  certain  worthy  burgess  and  mariner  of 
Barcelona,  En  Pedro  Martel  (En  is  the  old  Catalan  equivalent  of  Don) 
invited  his  Majesty  and  companions  to  dinner.  With  the  dessert,  some 
talk  about  Majorca  and  its  sister  islands  came  up,  and  En  Pedro,  who  had 
been  there,  explained  their  position,  and  how  the  Saracen  King  of  Majorca 
was  lord  of  the  group.  His  company  listened  with  attention,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  the  nobles  came  to  James,  and  proposed  the  conquest  to  him, 
"  for  two  reasons,"  he  tells  us,  which  were  frankly  enough  given  :  "  first, 
because  of  the  quantity  that  both  of  us  will  gain  by  it,  and  secondly,  that 
the  world  may  wonder  to  see  you  go  over  the  sea  to  conquer  a  kingdom." 
With  high  gratification  did  King  James  assent ;  and  proceeded  to  summon 
the  Cortes  to  the  County  Palace  (Palacio  Condal)  of  Barcelona,  the  site 
of  which  (and  little  more)  may  still  be  identified  near  the  Cathedral.  The 
Cortes  of  Cataluna — to  give  them  their  strict  title — assembled  accordingly 
in  December  1228.  This  is  a  date  of  some  interest  in  constitutional 
history,  for  it  was  to  this  meeting  of  the  Cortes  that  the  burgesses  of 
Catalonia  first  came,  not  to  swear  allegiance  merely,  but  to  take  a  direct 
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part  in  government.  The  three  Irazos,  or  arms,  the  estates  as  we  say,  df 
the  realm  being  present,  James  addressed  them  in  a  "  King's  Speech,"  of 
which  he  is  himself  the  reporter.  With  a  simple  piety,  which  to  us  seems 
only  quaint,  but  to  his  hearers  must  have  had  a  solemn  impressiveness, 
the  king  talks  of  his  birth  as  having  been  a  miracle  of  .God,  who  had, 
accordingly,  always  assisted  him  in  his  enterprises,  for  the  successful 
achievement  of  which  he  had  been  born.  Eeferring  to  his  successes  in 
pacifying  the  country,  he  concluded  with  the  statement  that  he  proposed 
to  servo  the  Lord  by  an  expedition  against  Mallorca  and  the  other  islands. 
"  For  this,"  said  he,  "  you  have  been  called."  The  Archbishop  of  Tarra- 
gona, the  leading  noble  Moncada,  and  the  sindico  of  Barcelona,  made 
loyal  replies  in  succession,  and  asked  time  to  deliberate.  Next  day,  a 
session  took  place,  and  each  brazo  declared  its  concurrence,  and  specified 
its  degree  of  support.  The  church  and  the  nobles  offered  cavalry  and 
foot-soldiers ;  and  Barcelona,  galleys  and  transports,  in  which  the  countly 
city  was  afterwards  followed  by  Tarragona  and  Tortosa. 

The  rendezvous  was  ordered  at  Salou,  a  seaport  to  the  south  of 
Tarragona,  then  of  more  importance  than  now,  and  which  has  striven  in 
vain,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  town  of  Reus,  to  supplant  poor  old 
classical  Tarragona  in  our  own  times.  Various  delays  took  place — for  in 
the  best  days  things  were  never  done  in  that  part  of  the  world  as  they 
were  in  the  North — and  it  was  not  till  September,  1229,  that  the  fleet  put 
to  sea.  Twenty-five  large  vessels,  eighteen  transports,  a  dozen  galleys, 
and  about  a  hundred  small  craft  composed  it.  "  We  had  been  so  long  on 
land,"  writes  the  king,  "  that  every  wind  seemed  a  good  one  to  us.  The 
people  on  shore  admired  the  beautiful  picture,  and  We  ourselves  took 
pleasure  in  contemplating  it,  for  the  sea  seemed  white  with  sails."  James 
was  in  a  galley  of  Montpellier,  and  other  countries  besides  Catalonia  were 
represented  there — Genoa,  Marseilles,  Narbonne  sent  vessels,  the  last  a 
three-decker,  much  remarked.  In  two  days  they  reached  the  port  of 
Palomera,  twenty  miles  from  the  capital  city,  Mallorca,  now  called  Palma. 
The  first  point  landed  at  was  near  Santa  Ponza,  where  one  of  the  Mon- 
cadas  and  the  Templars  gained  the  first  success  over  the  Saracens,  who 
had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  disembarcation.  "  The  first  battle  gained, 
and  We  not  there  !  "  shouted  Jaime,  as  he  leaped  upon  a  horse  which 
stood  ready  saddled  for  him  on  the  beach.  And  he  charged  upon  the 
retreating  enemy  with  a  handful  of  knights,  slaughtering  many  of  them. 
The  forces,  after  this,  landed  at  different  points,  with  the  general  object 
of  attacking  the  capital.  The  wali  of  Mallorca  drew  up  his  army  upon 
the  range  of  hills  called  the  sierra  of  Portupi,  and  there  the  Christians 
assailed  him.  They  divided  themselves  rather  unskilfully  in  doing  so,  and 
the  two  Moncadas,  with  several  followers,  were  slain.  Some  barons  about 
Jaime,  fearing  his  rashness,  laid  hold  of  his  reins  that  day.  But,  as  he 
said,  he  was  not  a  lion  or  a  leopard  that  needed  a  chain ;  with  all  his 
brilliant  daring  he  calculated  like  a  wise  general ;  and  it  was  a  charge  led 
by  him  that  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  army.  They  drove  the 
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Moors  from  the  heights,  and  proceeded  to  form  an  encampment  from 
whence  to  besiege  the  city. 

The  siege  lasted  some  considerable  time,  and  was  conducted  with  the 
primitive  artillery  of  the  age, — thefunebol,  which  flung  large  stones  ;  the 
trabuchs,  catapults,  which  also  launched  dead  animals  to  .cause  plague  ; 
and  manganells,  that  hurled  smaller  missiles  against  the  enemy.  A  couple 
of  Dominican  preachers  were  of  much  service  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of 
the  common  men,  who  did  not  do  such  "  yeoman's  service  "  to  their  lords 
as  their  fellows  of  merry  England.  King  James's  chronicle  has  a  truth- 
fulness, utterly  unknown  to  Spanish  historians  of  modern  wars,  in  dealing 
with  disagreeable  facts.  He  tells  that  for  three  weeks  together  his  foot- 
soldiers  and  sailors  would  not  sleep  in  the  tents,  like  himself  and  the 
knights  and  squires,  but  made  off  to  the  vessels  for  the  night.  He  was 
obliged  to  check  this  disorderly  behaviour,  by  digging  a  ditch  and  raising 
a  palisade  all  round  the  camp.  About  the  same  time  a  body  of  Saracens 
gained  the  hill  from  which  came  his  water  supply ;  but  the  king  sent  his 
kinsman,  Don  Nuno  Sanchez,  to  master  that  point  at  any  cost.  The  Don 
was  successful,  and,  by  way  of  terrifying  the  besieged,  he  caused  many 
heads  of  the  slain  enemies  to  be  shot  from  the  catapults  into  the  city. 
The  "  Saracen's  Head,"  a  harmless  inn-sign  with  us,  is  a  graver  symbol 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  one  hangs  from  the 
organ  of  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona. 

Supplies  had  begun  to  run  sorely  short  in  the  camp,  when  a  Saracen 
from  the  north-eastern  district,  named  Bean-Abet,  presented  himself, 
offering,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  others  of  his  nation,  to  submit  to 
the  king's  authority.  He  brought  with  him,  in  earnest  of  his  good  inten- 
tions, twenty  horse-loads  of  oats,  kids,  poultry,  and  grapes.  "Such  was 
the  present,"  writes  the  monarch,  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  Dugald 
Dalgetty,  "  that  angel  of  God  brought  us;  let  nobody  be  surprised  that 
we  so  call  him,  although  he  was  a  Saracen ;  since  he  brought  us  out  of 
such  a  strait  that  for  an  angel  we  take  him,  and  to  an  angel  only  can  we 
compare  him  !  "  James  divided  this  windfall  with  all  his  nobles,  for  he 
was  essentially  bum  camarado;  and  to  the  pleasant  cordial  humanity  of 
his  character,  no  less  than  to  his  vigour  in  war,  and  sense  and  justice 
in  peace,  he  owed  the  deep  popular  love,  some  rays  of  which  still  hang 
about  his  memory.  What  Bean-Abet  said  proved  quite  true.  Day  after 
day  came  new  submissions  from  the  Moorish  landholders,  and  the  king 
urged  on  the  work  in  the  trenches,  since  the  city,  once  taken,  there  seemed 
little  trouble  to  be  apprehended  with  the  rest  of  the  island.  It  was  now  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  a  cold  winter,  and  the  necessity  for  an  assault  grew 
more  pressing  every  day.  James  could  by  no  means  place  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  army,  and  of  few  sovereigns  can  it  be  so  truly  said  that 
almost  everything  depended  upon  his  presence  and  example.  Don  Lope 
Gimenez  de  Lucia  now  proposed  a  night  attack,  "  What,  Don  Lope,"  said 
the  king,  "  on  so  dark  a  night,  when  you  know  that  many  of  our  men  are 
not  ashamed  to  show  themselves  cowards  at  mid- day  ?  "  (Hist.  p.  115.) 
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After  the  sun  had  come  out  of  the  Mediterranean  his  Majesty  felt 
more  hopeful.  He  drew  up  his  troops  for  the  assault,  and,  everybody 
being  in  his  place,  he  shouted  out,  giving  them  the  most  honourable 
appellation  he  could,  "  On,  barons  !  think  that  you  go  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  God !  "  Not  a  horseman  or  footman  stirred.  Then  King  James 
broke  out  in  prayer  to  the  Virgin :  "  Mother  of  God !  We  have  come  to 
this  land  that  in  it,  too,  may  be  celebrated  the  sacrifice  of  your  Son. 
Grant  that  we  may  not  be  dishonoured  in  it."  And  he  cried  again,  "  On, 
in  the  name  of  God  /"  But  it  was  not  till  the  third  time  that  the  troops 
moved;  and,  with  many  shouts  of  "  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Maria,1'  rushed 
at  the  breach.  Some  foot  were  the  first  to  enter,  and  were  met  by  the 
Moors  with  their  usual  gallantry.  They  would  have  all  perished,  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  narrative,  but  for  the  support  of  the  cavalry.  And  here 
a  gleam  of  old  Spanish  legendary  romance  strikes  upon  the  scene.  The 
Saracens  afterwards  related  that  the  first  to  enter  the  city  on  horseback 
was  a  cavalier,  clad  all  in  white,  and  with  white  armour.  "  Wherefore," 
the  pious  king  observes,  "  we  firmly  believe  that  that  was  St.  George, 
who,  as  histories  relate,  has  many  times  appeared  in  many  other  battles 
between  Christians  and  Saracens."  San  Jordi  was  the  patron  of  the 
Arragonese  and  Catalans,  as  Santiago  of  the  Leonese  and  Castilians.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  an  hour  of  peril,  he  took 
up  one  of  the  Moncadas  (on  his  crupper,  we  suppose)  at  Antioch,  and 
brought  him  home  on  his  white  horse  in  time  for  the  fight  of  the  day. 

The  Iberian,  so  dependent  upon  leaders  in  danger,  has  always  been 
a  rather  ungovernable  savage  in  triumph.  The  city  of  Mallorca  taken,  he 
gave  King  James  as  much  trouble  in  preventing  atrocities  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  with  him,  long  afterwards,  in  the  south  of  France.  They 
sacked  the  houses  even  of  their  own  countrymen ;  and  James,  who,  with 
all  his  natural  kindliness,  had  a  wholesome  capability  of  wrath,  was  driven 
to  threaten  that  "he  would  hang  so  many  of  them  in  the  streets  that 
their  carcases  should  breed  a  pest  in  the  city."  (Hist.  p.  123).  This 
vigorous  menace  produced  the  required  effect. 

Majorca  conquered,  its  neighbours  Minorca  and  the  other  islands  fell 
easily.  In  the  distribution  of  lands,  the  measurement  was  taken  by 
twenty  arms'-lengths  of  the  king,  equivalent  to  twenty-two  of  those  of  any 
other  man.  The  old  chronicler,  Desclot,  dwells  with  emphasis  on  his 
lofty  stature,  fine  limbs,  and  golden  hair.  He  was,  indeed,  in  all  ways, 
a  true  type  of  the  noble  northern  races  which  regenerated  the  South  of 
Europe  for  a  time. 

While  James  had  been  thus  occupied  in  subduing  the  Balearic  infidels, 
those  of  Valencia  had  been  fighting  among  themselves,  in  the  general 
confusion  of  strife  which  now  prevailed  among  their  race  and  facilitated 
its  overthrow.  Ben-Zaen,  who  had  usurped  Valencia  from  the  Emir 
Abou-Se'id,  with  whom  James  was  on  good  terms,  had  attacked  Tortosa 
and  refused  tribute.  The  usurper  represented  a  reaction  of  the  former 
Moorish  rulers  against  the  Almohades,  who  had  obtained  the  upper  hand 
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in  the  previous  century  ;  and  the  fear  of  their  uniting  the  different 
Moorish  interests  alarmed  the  Christian  kingdoms,  and  made  Gregory  IX. 
preach  a  crusade.  The  ancestors  of  King  James  had  often  carried  their 
banners  into  Moorish  Valencia,  the  garden  of  Spain,  but  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  them  there.  Would  he  succeed  now  ?  The  question, 
long  a  favourite  one  with  James,  became  his  predominant  question  from 
1282  onwards.  The  plan  of  campaign  concerted  with  some  of  his  barons, 
was  to  attack  Burriana,  a  place  in  the  plains,  near  the  sea,  and  near  the 
frontier  of  Arragon,  His  command  of  the  sea  would  enable  him  to  feed 
his  army ;  his  control  of  the  plains  would  enable  him  to  starve  such 
fortresses  as  he  left  in  his  rear  on  the  way.  His  calculations  proved 
entirely  right,  and  Burriana  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
taken  in  July,  1283.  Indeed  his  most  harassing  difficulties  came  from 
the  Arragonese  ricos  homes,  who  were  always  half-hearted  in  the  work, 
so  much  so,  that  the  king  suspected  them  of  having  a  corrupt  interest  in 
the  engagements  which  they  advised  him  to  make  with  the  Emir  of 
Valencia.  A  provincial  jealousy  of  Catalonia,  as  likely  to  be  more  bene- 
fited by  the  Valencian  conquest  than  Arragon,  was  one  motive ;  and, 
besides,  envy  is  one  of  the  worst  points  of  the  Spanish  character  at 
all  times,  and  has  pursued  Spain's  superior  men  through  her  whole 
history. 

James  had  now  gained  a  solid  footing  in  the  kingdom  of  his  ambition, 
and  he  interrupted  his  war  there  to  attend  to  other  duties.  He  moved 
from  point  to  point  with  great  activity,  reforming  abuses  at  Barcelona  ; 
watching  his  interests  in  Navarre,  where  Sancho  the  Recluse  was  just 
dead ;  and  looking  after  his  rights  in  the  South  of  France,  where  St.  Louis 
was  just  married  to  Margaret  of  Provence.  He  had  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  Christian  monarch  at  one  side  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Mussulman 
Emir  on  the  other ;  to  listen  to  good  advice  from  the  Pope,  and  bad 
advice  (often)  from  the  nobles.  And  he  was  also  more  pleasantly  occu- 
pied in  negotiating  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Yolande  of  Hungary. 
They  were  married  in  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona  in  1235.  She  was  not 
his  first  wife.  He  had  wedded,  when  quite  young,  a  daughter  of  Castile, 
and  had  had  children  by  her.  But  the  marriage  was  not  happy,  and  u 
convenient  relationship  had  been  used  to  effect  a  divorce. 

The  next  step  in  the  conquest  of  Valencia  was  taken  in  the  beginning 
of  1236,  when  the  army  gained  Enesa,  a  strong  castle  on  the  hill  known 
as  the  Puig  de  la  Cebolla,  two  leagues  from  the  capital.  A  pretty  little 
incident  belongs  to  this  time,  and  shows  a  vein  of  something  like  poetic 
tenderness  in  Jaime,  in  keeping  with  his  character.  Recalled  in  July  by 
duties  at  home,  it  was  found,  when  his  tent  was  to  be  lifted,  that  a  swallow 
had  built  its  nest  upon  it ;  whereupon  "  We  gave  orders  that  it  should  not 
be  moved  till  the  bird  had  flown  with  its  young  ones,  since  it  had  come 
there  trusting  to  Us"  (p.  216).  During  the  king's  absence  at  this  time, 
the  Moors  made  an  attack  upon  Puig,  which  had  been  christened  Puig- 
Santa-Maria,  and  received  a  great  defeat.  On  hearing  the  news,  he 
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hastened  from  Huesca  to  the  spot.  Even  after  a  success  like  this,  the 
barons  were  for  giving  up  the  enterprise,  and  caused  their  brave  king 
intolerable  anxiety.  "  There  is  no  prouder  race  in  the  world  than  these 
caballeros,"  he  says  bitterly,  in  telling  the  story.  "  We  felt  as  if  all  our 
plan  had  been  mere  spider's  web."  But  he  was  resolute  not  to  yield,  and 
his  personal  superiority  again  carried  the  day,  after  a  scene  in  church, 
where  he  made  a  speech,  and  both  himself  and  his  hearers  were  in  tears. 

On  this  occasion,  he  swore  at  the  altar  that  he  would  not  re-cross  the 
Ebro  till  he  had  taken  Valencia.  Queen  Yolande  joined  him  at  Burriana. 
The  oath  alarmed  that  gentle  lady ;  and  his  uncle  Don  Fernando — always 
jealous  and  a  croaker — was  for  his  breaking  it.  But  James  held  firm,  and 
obstacles  gradually  melted  before  him  as  they  do  before  men  of  his  stamp. 
The  sheiks  began  to  propose  terms,  and  found  that  the  genial  king  was 
a  pleasant  man  to  deal  with, — everywhere  except  in  battle.  He  used  to 
discuss  matters  with  them  over  a  good  dinner,  finding,  in  his  own  words, 
that  business  went  better  when  "  food  and  wine  had  warmed  their  heads." 
He  gave  them  liberal  terms  on  submission,  being  neither  cruel  nor  a 
fanatic,  and  in  these,  as  in  other  respects,  far  in  advance  of  the  Spanish 
kings  of  a  later  day.  So,  castle  after  castle  was  yielded  by  the  men  of 
the  turban, — Peuiscola,  Almenara,  Uxo,  Nules,  Castro,  Betera,  Bulla, 
Paterna.  Upon  taking  the  last  and  nearest  to  Valencia  of  these,  James 
resolved  to  begin  the  formal  siege  of  the  capital.  He  marched  his  army 
there,  and  established  his  camp  between  The  Grao,  where  Valencia 
communicates  with  the  sea,  and  the  city  itself  some  three  miles  distant. 
Valencia,  a  Koman  colony  in  Pliny's  time,  had,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writing,  been  a  Moorish  city  for  more  than  five  centuries.  The  Cid 
captured  it  during  the  local  dissensions  of  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  held  it  till  his  death,  but  the  Moors  recovered  it  almost 
immediately  after  that  event. 

Don  Jaime  el  Conquistador  was  not  left  to  carry  on  this  siege  only  with 
his  Catalan  and  Arragonese  troops.  The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  joined 
him  with  a  handful  of  knights  and  eleven  hundred  foot.  Other  poten- 
tates of  Southern  France  brought  aid ;  and  there  were  even  some  English 
there,  sent  by  our  Henry  III.,  who  had  married  just  before  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  a  cousin  of  Don  Jaime.  The  camp  spread  before  the  walls, 
became  daily  extended,  and  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  fair.  While  the 
Moors  inside  the  walls  had  suffered  much  by  the  raids  made  from  Puig, 
and  by  the  blockade  now  established,  the  king,  who  had  land  and  sea  open 
to  him,  tells  us  that  he  had  never,  in  all  his  campaigns,  seen  an  army  so 
well  provided.  Not  only  was  every  kind  of  provision  to  be  had,  but  drugs 
into  the  bargain,  and  the  sick  could  get  physicked  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  in  Barcelona  or  Lerida.  This  was  fortunate  for  the  king  himself, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  an  arrow  from  the  walls,  and  had  to 
keep  his  tent  for  some  days.  Single  combats  took  place,  the  chivalrous 
Moors  sending  to  challenge  the  Christian  knights  to  a  tourney.  The  King 
of  Tunis  sent  a  squadron  to  help  his  brother  Moslems,  which  announced 
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its  arrival  one  night  by  signal  lights  and  drums,  which  were  answered  from 
the  city.  But  King  James  ordered  a  blaze  to  be  made  likewise,  "to 
show  them  that  we  despised  their  vaingloriousness ;  "  and  the  Tunisian 
galleys,  after  failing  in  an  attack  upon  Peniscola,  were  heard  of  no  more. 
The  besiegers,  in  the  meantime,  plied  all  their  mediaeval  artillery,  as  we 
saw  them  do  at  Majorca,  and  carried  agate  and  an  important  tower,  after 
which  the  emir  sent  a  certain  Ah'  Albata  to  treat.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  the  king  that  the  emir's  cousin,  Abulhamelec,  should  be  received  by  two 
of  his  barons,  and  should  come  to  negotiate.  The  Saracens  came  accord- 
ingly, with  a  retinue  in  full  dress,  and  mounted  on  splendid  horses,  with 
trappings  all  new.  In  this  interview,  and  those  which  followed,  King 
James  admitted  only  his  queen  to  be  present.  He  could  not  trust  his 
barons  ;  and,  besides,  his  own  policy  was  at  once  wiser  and  more  humane 
than  that  of  his  vassals,  noble  or  simple.  He  did  not  want  the  city 
sacked,  like  those  who  only  thought  of  plunder  and  massacre,  if  it  could 
be  reduced  in  a  better  way.  He  wanted  to  make  good  and  useful  subjects 
of  the  Moors,  under  whom,  with  their  industry  and  ingenuity,  their  works 
of  irrigation  and  their  sensible  laws,  the  province  had  blossomed  like  a 
garden  of  roses.  And  while  as  earnest  a  Christian,  he  was  a  still  better 
one  in  essentials,  than  the  bigot  kings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  He  believed  with  his  whole  heart  that  Spain  ought  to  be  ruled 
by  the  Cross  as  once  of  old.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  hound  down  like  wild 
beasts  a  race  no  more  deserving  such  inhuman  treatment  than  the  race 
which  was  disputing  with  them  the  mastery  of  Spain.  The  comparative 
prosperity  of  the  province  of  Valencia  to  this  day  owes  much  to  the 
king's  wise  humanity  in  dealing  with  the  Moorish  population. 

After  some  interviews  with  Abulhamelec,  James  agreed  upon  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  city  was  to  be  yielded  to  him.  The  Saracens  who 
quitted  it  were  to  be  protected  by  the  king's  safeguard  for  themselves  and 
their  belongings  as  far  as  Cullera,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  southward,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Xucar,  the  new  boundary.  Those  who  remained 
were  to  be  protected  likewise,  in  life,  goods,  and  rights.  When  the  king 
had  dismissed  the  Moorish  envoys,  he  sent  for  his  prelates  and  barons  to 
tell  them  the  great  news.  The  prelates,  with  the  stout  Archbishop  of 
Narbonne  at  their  head,  were  glad  and  grateful.  But  Don  Nuno,  Don 
Gimeno  de  Urrea  and  others,  turned  white,  and  perhaps  a  little  green. 
However,  resistance  would  have  been  absurd,  and  these  Dons  were  easier 
controlled  than  the  Bigods  and  Bohuns.  A  truce  was  proclaimed,  after 
which  the  Moors,  by  Jaime's  order,  hoisted — upon  the  tower  afterwards 
given  to  the  Temple — the  standard  of  Arragon.  When  James  saw  the 
golden  field  with  its  four  pales  gules  shining  in  the  sun,  his  heart  and  his 
eyes  filled.  He  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  turning  to  the  east,  kissed 
the  earth  with  grateful  tears  to  God.  (Hist.  p.  264.)  He  watched  in 
person  the  Moors  leaving  the  city,  and  slew,  himself,  some  dastards  of  his 
army  who  wanted  to  rob  the  baggage  of  the  women  and  children.  His 
sword  Tizo— -for  the  royal  weapon  had  a  name  like  a  good  Christian — can 
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seldom  have  been  better  employed.  The  partition  of  lands  and  houses  was 
then  proceeded  with. 

King  James  the  Conqueror  now  became  a  famous  king  in  Christendom. 
Our  own  Matthew  Paris,  a  John  Bull  who  loved  not  foreigners,  calls  him 
"  the  noble,  vigorous,  and  most  Christian  King  of  Arragon."  The  Pope, 
Gregory  IX.,  sent  a  letter  to  the  faithful  of  various  provinces  calling  upon 
them  to  support  a  king  whom  he  loved  with  a  special  love  among  other 
Christian  princes, — quern  inter  cateros  reges  et  principes  speciali  amoris 
prcerogativa  complectimur.  But  the  king  had  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for 
his  whole  life,  and  was  not  a  conqueror  only,  but  "  something  more  and 
better."  He  now  took  galley  for  Montpellier,  and,  after  arranging  questions 
there,  was  off  to  Catalonia  and  Arragon,  and  back  to  Valencia.  His 
conquests  brought  difficulties  of  a  political  kind  along  with  them.  For, 
the  reader  must  remember,  in  these  passages  of  Spanish  history,  that  the 
Christian  kings  of  Spain  had  arranged  between  them,  by  treaty,  what 
Moorish  lands  each  of  them  was  to  conquer,  long  before  such  events  came 
off.  They  had  divided  the  skin  of  the  Moorish  bear  while  the  noble 
animal  was  still  alive  and  vigorous.  Keen  jealousies  naturally  arose  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  long  career,  James  was  brought  by  them  into  dis- 
agreeable relations  with  Castile,  although  Alfonso  the  Wise,  son  and 
successor  of  Ferdinand  HI.  (St.  Ferdinand),  had  married  his  daughter 
Yolande.  Thus,  while  Alfonso  was  still  Infante — in  1244 — James  and 
he  found  themselves  in  dispute  about  Jativa,  on  the  borders  of  Murcia,  the 
next  province  to  Valencia.  The  Castilians  were  already  remarkable  for 
that  pride  which,  many  generations  afterwards,  made  them  deny  to 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon  equality  with  his  bride,  Isabella  of  Castile ;  and 
which  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  a  tragical  farcicality  about  it 
like  the  pride  of  Bedlam.  But  our  Conqueror  treated  with  a  kind  of  genial 
contempt  such  pretensions.  "  He  who  goes  to  Jativa,"  said  Jaime,  "  must 
walk  over  Us  :  and  although  you  Castilians  think  that  you  can  terrify  all 
the  world  by  your  menaces,  put  them  in  force,  and  see  how  much  we  value 
them"  (Hist.  p.  806).  He  was,  in  fact,  the  greatest  Christian  King  of 
Spain  then  living,  for,  as  yet,  St.  Ferdinand  had  only  conquered  Cordova, 
and  that  feat  could  not  be  compared  with  the  recovery  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  and  Valencia.  In  after  years,  King  Alfonso  of  Castile,  "  the 
learned,  not  wise,"  as  Mr.  Ford  loves  to  call  him,  was  indebted  to  James 
for  the  acquisition  of  Murcia ;  and  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the 
Castilian  pedant  if  at  that  critical  time  (1261 — 1266)  when  the  Emir  of 
Granada  had  been  reinforced  from  Africa,  he  had  not  been  able  to  rely 
upon  the  friendly  sword  of  his  heroic  father-in-law.  James  had  his  usual 
troubles  with  his  barons,  and  principally,  as  always,  with  his  barons  of 
Arragon,  during  the  period  in  question.  They  were  right  in  being  anxious 
about  ihefueros,  which  secured  to  them  their  liberties,  and  their  claim  to 
be  consulted  in  matters  affecting  the  general  weal.  The  confidence 
begotten  by  superiority,  and  constant  success  in  the  national  cause,  made 
James,  perhaps,  too  impatient  of  an  anxiety,  which  was  natural,  though  as 
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much  selfish  as  patriotic.  But  he  did  not  admit  that  he  had  violated  the 
fueros ;  nor  could  he  be  charged  with  the  extravagance  and  imbecility 
which  raised  the  barons  of  England  against  his  contemporary,  Henry  III. 
It  was  as  much  his  duty  to  sustain  the  crown  as  theirs  to  sustain  the 
fueros.  And  their  constant  stubbornness  of  opposition,  silent  or  open, 
confirmed  him  in  his  policy  of  trusting  most  to  what  we  now  call  the 
middle  classes,  whose  stronghold  was  in  the  cities,  with  Barcelona  at  their 
head.  At  the  close  of  his  agitated,  but  successful  life,  he  was  very  plain 
upon  this  subject  in  his  advice  to  the  King  of  Castile.  He  told  him  that 
"  if  he  ought  to  keep  the  support  of  any  class  of  his  people,  when  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  so  with  all,  he  should,  at  least,  keep  that  of  the  church, 
and  the  villages  and  cities ;  since  that  people,"  said  he,  "  is  the  people 
that  God  loves  more  than  he  does  the  Caballeros,  for  the  Caballeros  are 
always  the  most  ready  to  rise  against  authority  "  (Hist.  p.  393). 

The  simple  frankness  of  this  statement,  curious  as  it  sounds  to  us,  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  writer's  sincerity.  He  desired  with  his  whole 
heart  to  be  the  king  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  he  knew  that  only  the 
monarchy  could  keep  the  nation  together.  In  this,  he  was  on  a  level  with 
the  advancing  movement  of  his  time ;  and  his  cause  was,  indeed,  the 
cause  of  progressive  civilization  throughout  his  reign.  Thus,  one  com- 
plaint of  the  ricos  homes  was  his  always  having  legists  about  him 
(Hist.  p.  338).  But  he  explained  that  every  king  must  have  his  law- 
officers  to  assist  him  in  dealing  with  the  pleas  which  arose  ;  especially,  a 
king  like  himself  who  had  not  one  but  several  "  kingdoms  "  under  him,  in 
each  of  which  different  rights  and  customs  prevailed.  The  age  was  an 
age  of  reforms  in  legislation,  when  the  feudal  was  being  modified  by  the 
Roman  law,  and  both  by  the  new  experience  of  Europe.  In  a  personal 
sketch  like  the  present,  all  detailed  examination  of  the  King  of  Arragon's 
share  in  this  movement  is,  of  course,  impossible.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  wherever  his  influence  can  be  traced  in  the  newly-organized  codes,  it 
is  found  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  civilization.  He  placed  restrictions 
on  the  employment  of  torture.  He  formally  abolished  the  trial  by  ordeal. 
He  made  provision  for  limiting  the  mischiefs  of  private  war.  The  general 
tendency  of  his  labours  was  to  limit  the  civil  influence  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  equalise  the  legal  condition  of  different  classes  in  matters  of  property 
and  personal  rights.  On  tbe  subjects  of  heresy  and  the  Inquisition,  his 
hands,  of  course,  were  tied ;  while  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
measure  a  man  of  that  age  and  country  by  the  modern  standard  on  such 
subjects.  But  his  natural  tolerance  is  proved  by  his  appointing  laymen  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisitorial  commissions  ;  and  more  con- 
clusively by  his  treatment  of  the  Mussulman  and  the  Jew. 

The  whole  course  of  events  thus  sketched  tended  to  make  the  king's 
Spanish  predominant  over  his  French  interests.  In  character,  he  was  of 
the  French  rather  than  of  the  Spanish  type ;  but  he  extended  his  power 
on  the  Iberian  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  while  on  the  Gallic  side,  he 
gradually  allowed  it  to  wane.  He  kept  Montpellier  in  order,  and 
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occasionally  interfered  in  the  struggles  between  the  princes  of  Toulouse 
and  Provence.  But  an  instinct  of  genius  hindered  him  from  committing 
himself  against  the  deeper  tendencies  of  his  time ;  and  he  was  never 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  South  of  France,  against  the  movement  for  its 
unity  and  centralization,  headed  in  that  age  by  the  noble-minded 
St.  Louis.  He  held  aloof  when  our  Henry  III.  made  his  unfortunate 
campaign  of  1242,  leaving  the  angry  troubadours  to  rail  at  their  good 
pleasure.  And  by  the  treaty  of  Corbeil  which  he  made  with  Louis 
in  1258,  he  ceded  so  many  rights  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  mountains, 
that  he  may  almost  be  considered  to  have  abandoned  the  character  of  a 
great  French  prince  of  the  South.  This  treaty  marks  the  period  when 
France  and  Spain,  both  at  that  time  slowly  and  half-consciously  aiming 
at  a  complete  national  life — began  to  define  the  relative  limits  which  still 
divide  them.  St.  Louis  yielded  the  old  Carlovingian  claims  over  lordships 
in  Catalonia,  in  return  for  the  cessions  of  King  James.  Roussillon  remained 
with  Arragon,  and  only  became  definitely  French  in  1642,  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Richelieu,  of  whose  policy  its  capture  formed  a  characteristic  part. 
The  common  dialect  of  those  regions  is  more  Catalan  than  French  still ; 
which  does  not,  however,  prevent  Frenchmen  and  Catalans  from  hating  each 
other  as  cordially  as  if  they  had  never  had  any  blood  or  history  in  common. 
Yet,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  France,  Barcelona  must  be  admitted  to  owe 
the  greater  part  of  the  superiority  which  she  has  over  other  Spanish  cities 
in  civilization. 

The  domestic  and  private  life  of  the  Conquistador  was  not  free  from 
serious  cares,  and  has  been  occasionally  the  subject  of  just  criticism.  We 
have  seen  that  he  married  very  early  into  the  family  of  Castile  :  and  that 
having  divorced  Eleanor  his  first  wife,  he  re-married  with  Yolande  of 
Hungary.  He  had  children  by  both  marriages,  and  the  hereditary  rights 
of  the  different  families  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  When,  in  1243, 
his  second  son  by  Yolande,  James,  was  born,  the  king  made  a  settlement 
of  the  succession  which  so  enraged  the  son  by  Eleanor,  Alphonso,  that 
that  prince  declared  war  against  his  father.  The  details  are  not  to  our 
present  purpose,  but  the  reader  will  sympathize  with  the  king,  who  used 
to  say  that,  master  though  he  was  of  so  many  kingdoms,  he  had  more 
anxiety  about  his  family  than  a  poor  man  with  a  swarm  of  children. 
There  were  other  difficulties  of  James's  private  life,  which  less  deserve 
sympathy  because  he  brought  them  upon  himself  by  the  indulgence  of 
his  passions.  In  his  relations  to  the  sex,  he  followed  his  father,  Pedro, 
and  not  his  grandfather,  Alfonso  the  Chaste.  His  mistresses  and 
bastards  were  many;  and  the  one  act  of  cruelty  which  stains  his 
noble  name  evidently  sprang  out  of  an  amour.  He  banished  a  certain 
Dominican  from  the  kingdom,  for  revealing  a  secret  which  he  had  made 
known  to  him  in  confession, — a  secret,  as  far  as  can  be  conjectured,  re- 
lating to  this  licentious  side  of  the  king's  character.  The  Dominican 
having  been  made  Bishop  of  Gerona  by  the  Pope,  came  into  the  province 
without  the  royal  leave,  whereupon  James  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut 
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out.  For  this  act  he  was  excommunicated  and  his  kingdom  laid  under 
an  interdict ;  nor  was  he  absolved  until  after  submission  and  atonement. 
The  weakness  which  had  indirectly  betrayed  him  into  this  crime, 
seems  to  have  become  more  decided  after  the  death  of  Queen  Yolande, 
and  to  have  marked  him  out  for  ecclesiastical  censure  when  he  was 
almost  a  septuagenarian.  He  was  certainly  remonstrated  with  by  the 
Pontiff  for  living  with  a  great  lady  of  Castile,  at  that  time  of  life,  and 
his  plea — for  he  is  said  to  have  put  forth  such  a  plea — that  she  was 
very  good-looking,  can  scarcely  have  appeared  to  the  Holy  Father  rele- 
vant to  the  question  ! 

But  in  1276  came  the  time  when  war  and  love  were  to  end  for  the  old 
hero,  and  his  stout  and  gentle  heart  was  to  beat  no  more.  He  fell  sick 
at  Valencia  that  summer  ;  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  two  sons  by  Yolande, 
Peter  and  James  (Alfonso  was  already  dead) ;  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
monk  of  Poblet ;  and  on  the  27th  July,  having  pronounced  the  prayer 
made  by  our  Lord  upon  the  Cross,  passed  tranquilly  away.  After  some 
time  his  body  was  removed  from  Valencia  to  Poblet,  the  great  and  vene- 
rable burial-place  of  the  Kings  of  Arragon  in  Catalonia.  Centuries  rolled 
by,  during  which  his  rich  monument  shared  the  respect  which  succeeding 
generations  paid  to  his  renown.  But  in  1835  a  Catalan  rabble  engaged 
in  parodying  the  murders  and  the  sacrilege  of  the  French  revolutionists 
of  the  previous  age,  fell  upon  the  old  pile,  and  scattered  abroad  the  bones 
of  a  sovereign  who,  more  than  the  great  majority  of  sovereigns,  was 
distinctively  a  people's  king.  The  damage  to  the  building  was  irreparable. 
But  the  remains  of  the  king  were  identified,  and  placed  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Tarragona,  on  a  spot  which,  rich  in  many  and  ancient  memories, 
received  new  interest  from  this  association  with  an  illustrious  and  beloved 
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A  DKAAIATIC  guild,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Passion,*  was  formed  in 
Paris,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  exhibition  of 
"mysteries."  This  guild  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  performing  in 
the  capital.  In  1548  it  purchased  the  Hotel  deBourgogne,  which,  for  the 
next  fifty  years,  remained  the  only  theatre  of  Paris.  On  this  occasion 
the  charter  of  the  guild  was  renewed  with  an  important  alteration.  It  was 
forbidden  to  play  mysteries  under  pain  of  such  fine  as  the  authorities  might 
think  proper  to  inflict.  The  monopoly,  however,  was  confirmed — no  person 
being  allowed  "  to  represent  play  or  mystery  of  any  kind  within  the  town, 
faubourgs,  or  banlieu  of  Paris,  except  in  the  name  and  to  the  profit  of  the 
company."  In  the  course  of  time  the  guild  seems  to  have  abandoned  the 
stage  altogether  to  what  had  once  been  a  band  of  strollers — the  Enfans 
sans  Souci — which  it  had  taken  into  partnership.  But  it  continued  to 
influence  the  management,  and  to  draw  a  considerable  revenue  from  the 
profits  of  the  theatre,  until  it  was  dissolved  in  1674. 

By  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  company  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne  had  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  kept  possession  of 
the  old  house.  The  other  took  up  its  quarters  in  the  Hotel  d'Argent, 
whence,  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  it  removed  to  a  tennis-court  in 
the  Eue  du  Temple.  This  tennis-court  it  transformed  into  a  theatre, 
afterwards  renowned  as  the  Marais.  Both  houses  played  tragedy  and 
comedy.  The  former  was  a  dreary  thicg,  full  of  rant,  improbability,  and 
horror.  Beginning,  like  some  of  the  chivalrous  romances,  before  the  birth 
of  its  hero,  it  would  accompany  him  half  over  the  world,  and  through 
innumerable  adventures — to  the  altar  or  the  gibbet ;  nor  would  it  always 
leave  him  even  there. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  the  French  tragedy  of  that  era  to  have  home 
a  better  character.  The  players  contracted  with  their  poets  pretty  much 
as  a  select  vestry  contracts  with  dustmen.  A  certain  amount  of  drama, 
containing  the  full  number  of  duels,  robberies,  murders,  etc.,  had  to  be 
produced  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Hardi  is  stated  to  have  written  800  such  dramas  in  the  course  of  his 
career  1  The  actors  preferred  these  monstrosities  to  better  things. 
"  Formerly,"  complained  La  Beaupre,  a  veteran  actress  in  the  days  of 
Moliere,  "we  could  procure  a  piece  de  thedtre  for  three  crowns.  Its 
composition  never  occupied  more  than  a  night,  so  it  was  hardly  worth  more. 
People,  however,  were  accustomed  to  such  things,  and  we  found  them  profit- 
able. It  is  different  to-day.  Your  Corneilles  give  us  masterpieces,  indeed ; 

*  A  sketch  of  the  origin  and  earlier  doings  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Passion  will  be 
found  in  "  THE  CORNHILL  "  for  May,  1 870. 
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but  then  they  cost  the  composers  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  ourselves  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  neither  of  us  are  much  the  better  for  them." 

Old  French  comedy  was  much  more  tolerable  than  old  French 
tragedies  for  several  reasons.  There  was  little  difference  between  one 
comedy  and  another  in  plot,  and  less  in  characters.  The  braggart  captain, 
ridiculous  pedant,  roguish  valet,  foolish  nurse,  prodigal  son,  wilful  daughter, 
and  wily  sharper,  figured  more  or  less  in  each,  and  the  art  of,  the  play- 
wright was  restricted  to  the  contrivance  of  situations  for  the  display  of 
their  respective  peculiarities.  The  actors,  too,  were  allowed  much 
latitude ;  they  altered  the  dialogue  and  modified  the  scenes  at  pleasure — 
often  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Many  happy  renderings  of  character 
originated  in  this  way — and  to  these  the  inventors  were  sure  to  adhere 
during  the  remainder  of  their  career.  In  such  cases  the  author  willingly 
adapted  himself  to  the  actor.  Marechale,  a  dramatist  of  the  period,  thus 
describes  his  version  of  Metamores, — "  I  have  not  brought  upon  the  scene 
a  pyrgopolinice  more  silly  than  boastful.  I  have  endeavoured  to  paint  to 
the  life  the  living  Metamores  of  the  Marais — that  original  without  copy, 
that  admirable  personage  who  equally  delights  the  great  and  the  small." 
It  may  be  added  that  Bellemore  the  actor  thus  bepraised,  whose  name,  by 
the  way,  has  escaped  the  brothers  Parfaict,  quitted  the  stage  in  disgust 
because  he  received  a  caning  from  the  Abbe  Desmarets,  the  literary 
coadjutor  of  Richelieu.  Finding  the  favourite  of  the  Minister  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  vengeance,  the  high-spirited  actor  joined  the  army,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  slain  in  battle.  ;;VJ[  ,:; 

The  last  sentence  of  Marechale  is  worth  some  further  notice.  It  runs 
counter  to  a  statement  often  repeated,  but  not  difficult  to  disprove,  that 
respectable  people  did  not  frequent  the  French  theatre  at  this  time.  The 
journal  of  1'Etoile  tells  us  that,  in  1607,  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  was 
visited  by  Henry  IV.,  the  queen,  and  the  courtiers.  The  occasion,  indeed, 
was  special;  but  had  the  hotel  been  a  mere  low  haunt  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  no  circumstance  could  have  procured  it  the  visit  of  royalty. 
A  piece  of  unusual  originality,  in  which  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  were 
satirized,  had  just  been  brought  out.  The  objects  of  satire,  a  powerful 
body,  took  revenge  characteristic  of  the  era — arresting  the  comedians  on 
the  stage  and  carrying  them  off  to  prison.  There,  however-,  the  latter  did 
not  long  remain.  The  king  was  appealed  to,  and  the  captives  were  at 
liberty  before  the  day  closed — a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  patronized 
by  something  more  than  the  dregs  of  the  people.  The  taxmen,  in  their 
turn,  appealed  to  Henri,  who  determined  to  see  the  play  and  judge  of  its 
demerits  for  himself.  The  comedy  comprised  but  a  single  scene.  In  a 
room,  where  furniture  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  large  box,  appeare 
a  mechanic  and  his  wife.  "  You  spend  your  time  at  the  tavern  while  our 
goods  are  being  seized  by  the  tax-gatherer,"  exclaims  the  latter.  "  That 
is  just  the  reason,"  replies  the  man.  "  Everything  one  has  is  laid  hold  of 
by  those  harpies  ;  there  is  no  keeping  anything  out  of  their  clutches 
except — by  swallowing  it."  Then  the  husband  proceeds  to  enlarge  on  the 
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manifold  excellences  of  the  method  he  had  discovered  of  cheating  the  tax- 
gatherers — by  spending  his  earnings  in  wine.  His  humorous  paradoxes 
are  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  three  tax-men  intent  on  seizure.  "Who 
are  you  ?  "  questions  the  mechanic.  "  Officers  of  justice,"  is  the  reply. 
"Impossible!"  ejaculates  the  tippler.  "Officers  of  justice  are  quite 
another  kind  of  people ;"  and  he  proceeds  to  summarise  their  heartless 
rapacity  in  terms  as  droll  as  they  are  biting.  Nor  does  he  forget  to  make 
a  good  many  hits  at  misgovernment  and  improvidence  in  high  quarters. 
He  ends  his  diatribe,  and  the  officers  proceed  to  business.  There  is  little 
to  seize,  except  the  box,  and  on  this  the  woman  is  seated.  Her  removal 
occupies  some  time  and  causes  a  good  deal  of  fun ;  but  it  is  effected  at 
length.  Then  the  trio  hasten  to  raise  the  lid  of  the  box,  when  out  jump 
three  demons,  each  of  which  secures  an  officer  and  carries  him  off.  So 
ends  the  farce.  The  farmers  of  the  revenue  surround  Henri  and  entreat 
him  to  consign  the  insolent  comedians  to  fitting  punishment.  "Away, 
sots  !  "  cries  Henri,  rising,  and  wiping  his  eyes.  "  If  anybody  is  satirized 
it  is  myself.  But  I  freely  forgive  the  rogues,  seeing  that  they  have  made 
me  laugh  jusqu'aux  larmes" 

Just  at  this  time  Joubert,  the  chief  of  the  troupe  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne,  was  involved  in  a  singular  lawsuit.  His  followers  were  still 
known  as  the  Eiifans  sans  Souci,  and  he  himself,  like  all  his  predecessors, 
bore  the  magnificent  titles  of  "  Lord  of  Engoulevent  and  Prince  of  Sots." 
As  in  the  case  of  the  other  mock  potentates  who  abounded  at  that  epoch, 
the  Prince  of  Sots  was  allowed  a  burlesque  of  regal  state  and  several 
curious  privileges.  He  had  his  herald  and  standard-bearer,  he  exercised 
what  was  called  low  justice  over  the  Enfans,  and  his  person  was  exempt 
from  arrest  for  debt.  One  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  occupied  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  was  that  he  should  enter  Paris  once  a  year  in  triumph, 
or,  failing  to  do  so,  forfeit  a  heavy  sum  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Passion. 
This  annual  procession  was  a  thing  exceedingly  dear  to  the  rabble.  The 
Prince  of  Sots,  followed  by  his  Enfans,  all  arrayed  in  their  gaudiest 
costume,  and  mounted  on  sorry  nags,  parodied  the  ceremonious  entries  of 
the  older  monarchs  amidst  a  tremendous  uproar.  Joubert,  a  man  of 
literary  tastes,  who  has  left  some  "  works  "  in  print  behind  him,  seems 
to  have  had  no  particular  liking  for  this  march  through  Coventry  ;  and  in 
1607  he  obtained  permission  from  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  powers 
that  divided  the  rule  of  Paris  to  discontinue  it.  He  was  immediately  sued 
for  the  penalty  by  the  guild.  The  cause  was  tried  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  prevotal  court.  Julien  Peleus,  the  advocate  of  Joubert,  was  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  his  plea,  which  was 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  he  described  his  client  as  a  native  of  the  land  of 
grosses  betes,  a  cynical  philosopher,  a  windypate  as  void  of  sense  as  a  cane, 
whose  brain  was  a  broken-down  vehicle, — in  short,  about  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  be  sued  for  damages.  This  was  admirable  fooling,  but 
that  of  the  prevot  was  better  still.  The  worshipful  magistrate  nonsuited 
the  Brothers  of  the  Passion  on  the  ground  that  Joubort — being  a  fool  and 
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the  Prince  of  Fools — could  not  be  expected  to  observe  a  contract  like  a 
wise  man.  He  added  that,  should  the  defendant  ever  omit  to  mention 
either  of  his  titles  in  a  legal  document,  he  was  forthwith  to  forfeit  the 
privileges  attached  thereto.  "  In  this  case,"  ruled  the  prevot  sagely, 
"  any  creditor  may  arrest  the  Prince  of  Sots  ;  but  the  person  of  the  Lord 
of  Engoulevent  is  still  sacred."  The  suit  did  not  end  there.  After 
numerous  hearings,  and  one  adverse  decision,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
confirmed  Joubert  in  all  his  privileges,  and  relieved  him  from  the  proces- 
sion, without  subjecting  him  to  fine. 

Writing  of  the  Paris  Theatre  at  this  period,  Tallamant  des  Reaux 
describes  both  troupes  as  equally  wretched  in  ability  and  costume.  He 
says  that  they  louaient  des  habits  a  la  friperie — hired  their  costumes  from 
the  dealers  in  old  clothes — that  they  were  nearly  all  thieves,  and  that  their 
women  were  as  bad  as  themselves.  That  other  gossip,  1'Etoile,  agrees  with 
Tallamant  in  most  particulars.  He  asserts  that  they  seldom  played  any- 
thing worth  seeing;  and  he  relates  that,  in  1604,  two  comedians  stabbed 
a  handsome  young  actress,  robbed  her  of  her  ill-gotten  jewels,  and  threw 
her  body  into  the  Seine,  with  a  stone  fastened  to  the  neck. 

Other  statements  could  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  a  prevalent 
opinion  that  females  did  not  appear  on  the  Paris  stage  previous  to  1634. 
A  pamphlet  published  in  1612  mentions  the  woman,  La  Porte,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  among  the  staff  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  The  Abbe 
llarolles,  too,  notices  this  same  La  Porte,  "  the  comedienne  who  had  won 
universal  admiration,"  as  still  playing  in  1616.  Turlupin,  who  died  in 
1634,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have  something  to  say  presently,  rendered 
himself  remarkable  by  never  allowing  his  wife  to  appear  on  the  board. 
His  example  was  not  often  followed ;  certainly  not  by  Bellerose,  whose 
wife  played  with  himself  long  before  they  were  patronized  by  Richelieu. 
This  dame  retained  considerable  attractions  in  her  last  days.  Among  her 
numerous  admirers  she  included  the  Abbe  Armentieres,  whose  infatuation 
followed  her  to  the  grave.  Long  afterwards  he  was  accustomed  to  display 
her  skull  as  a  precious  relic.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
primitive  actresses  was  La  Beaupre.  She  played  an  infinity  of  parts  with 
equal  excellence.  When,  vieille  et  laide,  she  quarrelled  on  the  stage  of  the 
Marais  with  Catherine  des  Urlis,  a  much  younger  rival.  The  pair  delighted 
the  audience  by  screaming  "  a  number  of  unpleasant  truths  concerning  one 
another."  In  this  war  of  words  des  Urlis  appears  to  have  had  rather  the 
best  of  it.  "  Well,  mademoiselle,"  said  La  Beaupre,  "  I  perceive  that  you 
wish  to  meet  me  sword  in  hand,"  and  off  she  marched  to  find  the  weapons. 
She  returned  speedily  with  a  couple  of  swords.  Des  Urlis  took  one, 
thinking  that  her  antagonist  was  merely  in  jest.  The  latter,  however,  was 
only  too  seriously  intent  on  battle.  Striking  fiercely  she  wounded  the 
younger  beauty  in  the  neck,  knocked  her  down,  and  would  have  slain  her 
outright,  had  she  not  been  restrained. 

The  most  celebrated  member  of  the  Etifans  sans  Souci  was  Bruscambille. 
This  was  bis  comic  designation ;  in  serious  parts  he  was  called  Des 
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Lanriers.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  his  origin.  His  proper  name, 
the  date  of  his  birth,  and  that  of  his  death  have  all  escaped  notice.  It  is 
said  that  he  made  his  dramatic  debut  at  Toulouse.  In  1606,  being  still 
a  mere  youth,  he  joined  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  in  the  usual  manner. 
First,  he  was  tested  in  voice,  gesture,  and  other  capabilities  by  the  whole 
band.  Having  passed  through  this  very  trying  ordeal  he  underwent  a 
burlesque  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  in  which,  besides  receiving  the 
theatrical  names  which  he  was  thenceforth  to  bear,  he  was  absolved  from  all 
his  former  sins,  and  licensed  to  commit  new  ones.  Then  he  knelt  and 
took  an  oath  of  fealty  in  due  feudal  form  between  the  hands  of  the  master 
of  the  troop.*  Afterwards  the  latter  called  for  a  plate  of  flour  and  whitened 
the  face  of  the  neophyte,  pronouncing  the  following  formula : — "  I  receive 
you  into  our  company,  and  declare  you  for  ever  a  free  French  comedian. 
You  are  to  be  diligent  and  submissive  in  joy  and  in  sorrow  ;  and  you  are 
to  pass  without  murmuring  through  all  the  grades  of  your  noble  profession 
from  door-keeper  and  candle-snuffer  upwards."  The  initiation  closed  with 
a  drinking  bout  at  the  cost  of  the  initiated. 

Bruscambille  was  renowned  for  his  "  prologues."  In  these  he  dealt 
with  current  scandals — often  shrouding  the  shrewdest  sense  under  the  garb 
of  extravagant  folly.  Nor  were  these  "  prologues  "  confined  to  the  opening 
of  the  play ;  they  were  interposed  between  the  acts  and  scenes  at  the 
caprice  of  the  speaker.  These  jeux  de  theatre  were  exceedingly  popular.  A 
collection  of  them  was  printed  in  1618.  It  was  re-published  simultaneously 
in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Rome,  in  1618,  '15,  and  '18,  and  by  1634  it  had  gone 
through  not  less  than  twenty  editions.  Other  reprints  appeared  at  the 
Hague  and  at  Cologne.  No  two  of  these  being  exactly  alike,  whoever 
desires  to  possess  a  complete  copy  of  Bruscambille  must  purchase  ten  or 
twelve  volumes  ;  and  as  these  are  at  once  rare  and  in  great  demand  among 
collectors,  the  desire  is  not  to  be  gratified  without  much  trouble  and.  expense, 
infinitely  more,  indeed,  than  the  volumes  are  worth.  Many  things  have 
been  published  under  the  name  of  Bruscambille  which  he  never  saw. 
And  though,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  his  own,  his  jests  might  have 
made  his  contemporaries  "  grin  from  the  toe-nail  up  to  the  tip  of  the  right 
ear,"  the  best  of  them  are  as  coarse  as  they  are  comic,  and  the  worst — a 
large  proportion — are  merely  coarse.  One  of  his  prologues  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  a  theatrical  audience  in  his  day.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
style,  and,  fortunately,  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  his  pieces  that  will  bear 
partial  reproduction.  "  Friends,"  says  the  great  Bruscambille,  "  I  say 
that  you  are  wrong,  and  very  wrong,  to  come  here  from  your  firesides 
merely  to  display  the  impatience  that  is  naturally  habitual,  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  habitually  natural  to  you.  Hardly  are  you  within  the  doors  than 
you  shout  out  '  Begin  !  Begin  ! '  Well,  gentlemen,  how  know  you  whether 
the  worshipful  Bruscambille  has  so  well  studied  the  part  that  he  has  to 
play  before  the  Excellence  of  your  Lordships,  or  the  Lordship  of  your 

*  The  ladies  of  Provence,  five  centuries  earlier,  used  to  exact  a  similar  oath  from 
their  troubadours. 
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Excellencies,  as  not  to  be  put  out,  and  forced,  in  consequence,  to  say  some 
impertinences  that  may  displease  your  high  mightinesses  ?  We  have  had 
the  patience  to  wait  your  coming,  to  take  your  money,  with  a  much  better 
grace  than  you  gave  it,  and  to  prepare  a  fine  new  piece  for  your  delectation. 
And  here  you  are  with  your  Begin  !  Begin !  doing  your  utmost  to  spoil 
everything.  One  would  think  from  your  uproar  that  you  cared  for  nothing 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  play.  When  we  do  begin,  however,  you 
are  hardly  so  appreciative  as  you  would  fain  have  us  believe.  One  coughs, 
another  chatters,  a  third  laughs,  and  a  fourth  fairly  turns  his  back  on-  us  ! 
Even  to  the  valets  there  is  nobody  who  is  n'y  veulent  mettre  le  nez. 
Sometimes  these  valets  interrupt  us  with  a  game  of  fisticuffs ;  sometimes 
they  blow  pellets  through  hollow  tubes  in  the  faces  of  those  who  have  no 
liking  for  their  antics.  These  gentry  I  leave  to  their  masters,  who,  I  hope, 
know  how  to  cure  their  disease  of  insolence  with  a  plentiful  dose  of  stirrup- 
leather,  while  I  administer  some  small  reproof  to  those  tall  fellows  who 
strut  about  during  the  play — a  thing  about  as  ridiculous  as  singing  a-bed 
or  whistling  at  the  dinner-table.  At  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  one  should 
enjoy  what  is  going  forward,  sitting  or  standing  still  in  one's  place,  without 
fidgeting  about.  One  of  you  perhaps  may  say  that  the  play  is  stupid.  I 
reply,  The  more  fool  you  to  pay  your  money  to  see  it.  Parbleu !  cries 
another,  stretching  his  neck  like  an  old  crane,  why  don't  you  have  inter- 
medes  and  feintes.  Surely  such  a  person  must  have  a  depraved  or  un- 
cultivated taste.  Pray,  what  do  you  call  the  dexterous  introduction  of 
Diana,  Pan,  or  Cupid  ?  Is  not  that  what  you  call  an  intermede  ?  as  to  this 
new-fangled  word  feinte — I  see  that  your  tongues  have  put  on  new  sabots. 
To  please  you  I  suppose  we  should  send  half-a-dozen  imps  swinging  through 
the  air,  fumigate  you  with  the  delicate  odour  of  gunpowder,  or  stun  you 
with  the  clatter  of  a  thousand  sledge-hammers." 

The  arrangements  of  the  theatre  tended  to  produce  much  of  the 
disorder  of  which  Bruscambille  here  complains.  These  arrangements  were 
as  simple  in  the  permanent  buildings  as  they  were  in  those  intended  for  the 
amusement  of  a  day.  A  piece  of  canvas  stuck  over  with  white  and  blue 
paper,  to  represent  clouds,  was  stretched  above.  Round  the  walls  were 
arranged  three  or  four  rows  of  seats  of  the  roughest  carpentry,  at  one  end 
was  a  platform  as  rough,  intended  for  the  stage,  and  in  front  of  the  stage 
was  an  empty  quadrangle  called  the  parterre.  Those  on  the  lowest  seats 
could  not  see  and  those  on  the  highest  were  too  far  off  to  hear.  The 
parterre  has  been  described  from  experience  as  "very  inconvenient  on 
account  of  the  pressure.  There  a  crowd  of  rascals  mix  freely  with  honest 
people,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  insult  them.  They  quarrel  for  nothing, 
draw  swords  and  interrupt  the  comedy.  When  quietest  they  never  cease 
chattering,  hooting,  or  whistling."  "  For  admission  to  the  parterre,  where 
one  mixes  with  'rogues  '  and  valets,"  writes  another,  "  the  price  is  five 
sols,  and  ten  to  the  gallery."  The  parterre,  however,  frequently  changed 
its  character,  and  became  the  place  of  honour.  This  happened  when  a 
great  personage  chanced  to  visit  the  theatre.  In  such  instances  the 
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servants  of  tlie  visitor  carried  seats  for  all  the  company.  Thus  Marie  de 
Medicis,  when  Queen-regent,  directed  Senecterre,  as  Bassompierre  informs 
us,  to  send  seats  to  the  comedy  for  the  Duke  d'Epernon  and  Zamet  the 
banker  among  others.  The  stage-properties  were  very  simple.  There 
were  none  of  those  complicated  contrivances  by  means  of  which  a  modern 
stage  is  made  to  vary  its  appearance  according  to  the  requirements  of  ihe 
drama.  The  same  unchanging  surface  did  duty  for  palace,  garden,  cave, 
forest,  or  burial-ground.  Every  new  scene  was  announced  by  an  actor 
coming  forward  and  waving  a  piece  of  tapestry — a  thing  that  reminds  one  of 
the  method  of  representing  a  wall  adopted  by  the  clowns  in  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream. 

Much  more  noted  than  Bruscambille,  indeed  the  most  famous  actors 
of  this  period,  were  Robert  Guerin,  Hughes  Gueru,  and  Henri  Legrand. 
Early  in  their  theatric  career  these  three  formed  a  friendly  partnership, 
that  time  rendered  the  firmer.  It  was  never  interrupted  until  their  deaths, 
which  happened  in  the  same  week.  It  was  said  that  they  were  three 
bakers  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Laurence,  who,  finding  themselves  impelled 
to  the  stage  by  resistless  inclination,  united  to  take  a  tennis-court,  which 
they  turned  into  such  a  theatre  as  we  have  described.  This  tennis-court 
stood  near  the  gate  St.  Jacques,  not  far  from  the  site  of  an  ugly  machine 
called  the  Estrapade,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  for 
the  torture  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  theatre  therefore  was  known 
indifferently  as  the  Estrapade  or  the  gate  St.  Jacques.  That  Guerin, 
Gueru,  and  Legrand  did  occupy  such  a  place  is  certain.  It  is  also  certain 
that  one  of  the  three  was  a  baker.  But  the  rest  of  the  story  concerning 
the  origin  of  their  unity  seems  to  be  fabulous.  Legrand,  we  find,  became 
an  actor  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  while  a  mere  child,  about  1585. 
Hughes  Gueru  played  at  the  Marais  in  1598,  being  then  about  twenty- 
four.  It  was  said  that  he  was  a  Norman,  and  probably  with  truth,  since 
his  wife  retired  to  Normandy  after  his  death,  where  she  created  quite  a 
scandal  by  marrying  a  gentilhomme  of  the  province.  Robert  Guerin,  a 
Parisian  baker,  was  the  oldest  of  the  three,  having  been  born  not  later 
than  1554.  They  were  tragedians  as  well  as  farceurs,  but  their  renown 
was  altogether  derived  from  their  comic  powers.  They  migrated  at  times 
from  their  tennis-court  to  one  or  other  of  the  regular  theatres.  In  1622, 
for  instance,  we  find  them  playing  at  the  Marais.  In  these  cases  they 
carried  their  whole  company  with  them  and  played  their  own  pieces 
without  coalescing  with  the  permanent  troupe.  They  admitted  no 
actresses,  in  order  to  prevent  those  jealousies  which  might  tend  to  break 
up  their  partnership.  From  this  custom  probably  originated  the  story 
that  females  did  not  appear  on  the  Paris  stage  previous  to  1634 — the 
date  of  their  deaths.  And  in  it  they  found  other  advantages  as  well  as 
the  one  specified.  They  played  the  female  parts  themselves,  and  thus 
gave  them  a  breadth  of  humour  otherwise  unattainable.  Each  of  the  trio 
had  a  tragic  as  well  as  a  comic  sobriquet.  Legrand  was  Belleville  in 
serious  pieces  and  Turlupin  in  comedy ;  Gueru  was  Flechelles  and  Gautier- 
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Gurguille ;  and  Guerin  was  Lafleur  and  Gros-Guillaume.  Their  real  and 
tragic  names,  however,  are  almost  forgotten,  while  Turlupin,  Gautier- 
Gurguille,  and  Gros-Guillaume  will  live  as  long  as  comedy. 

Turlupin  is  described  as  a  handsome  man  of  good  mien  in  spite  of  his 
red  hair.  It  is  said  that  he  bore  the  closest  resemblance  in  all  things  to 
Briguelle,  a  celebrated  comedian  of  later  date ;  that  they  had  the  same 
face  and  figure,  that  they  played  the  same  parts  in  the  same  costume,  and 
with  equal  spirit,  and  that,  in  short,  the  difference  between  them  was  no 
more  than  that  between  an  excellent  copy  and  a  good  picture — Briguelle 
'  of  course  being  the  copy.  Turlupin  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art.  Nobody 
composed,  arranged,  or  played  comedy  better  ;  his  situations  were  full  of 
fire  and  judgment ;  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  little  naivete.  In  private  life 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers  and  for  inclinations 
which,  as  Mickey  Free  sings,  would  have  qualified  him  for  becoming 

A  most  illigant  Turk. 

All  his  children  followed  the  profession  of  their  sire ;  and  his  widow,  who 
had  also  been  his  second  wife,  eventually  married  Orgemont,  an  actor  of 
repute  at  a  riper  period.  Turlupin  preferred  to  play  the  rogue. 

Gautier- Gurguille  seemed  to  have  been  formed  expressly  to  play  in 
farce.  Nobody  could  look  at  him  without  laughing.  He  was  very  thin 
in  the  body  and  unusually  fat  in  the  face.  His  limbs  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  roughly  hewn  with  a  hedger's  bill ;  they  were  mere  cylinders 
without  calf  or  show  of  muscle.  Over  these  limbs,  however,  he  possessed 
remarkable  control,  being  a  very  marionette  in  point  of  posture  and  agility. 
He  usually  wore  a  short  robe  with  a  black  body  and  red  sleeves,  and  a 
mask  with  moustache,  but  no  beard.  At  his  belt  he  carried  a  pouch  and 
an  ink-horn  instead  of  weapon.  He  played  the  schoolmaster,  the  servant, 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  especially  the  Gascon.  He  generally  carried 
a  book  of  songs,  of  which  the  airs,  as  well  as  the  rhymes,  were  his  own 
composition.  Neither  were  worth  much.  But  the  manner  of  the  singer 
was  so  grotesque  and  yet  withal  so  simple  and  natural,"  that  these  songs 
became  quite  the  rage.  A  poet  of  the  day  gave  it  as  his  deliberate 
opinion  that — 

Gautier  aura  Thomieur  quc  les  plus  belles  dames 
Emprunteront  ses  vers  pour  descrire  leur  flammes  ; 

which  might  have  been  a  compliment  to  Gautier,  but  was  assuredly  no 
compliment  to  the  taste  of  these  dames.  The  chansons  of  Gautier- Gurguille 
were  collected  and  printed  in  1630  and  reprinted  in  1634.  In  point  of  wit 
and  delicacy  they  are  about  on  a  level  with  our  modern  music-hall  cancans. 
Indeed,  having  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  sundry  specimens  of  both — 
no  particularly  pleasant  task — we  are  of  opinion  that  the  manufacturers 
of  the  cancan  have  borrowed  largely  from  the  old  farceur.  As  a  speaker 
of  prologues,  Gautier  was  second  only  to  Bruscambille.  He  was  a  careful 
student  of  his  parts,  an  unusual  thing  in  those  days,  and  almost  as  good 
in  tragedy  as  in  comedy.  It  was  merely  necessary  to  cover  his  face  with 
a  suitable  mask  and  his  limbs  under  a  flowing  robe  to  m^ke  him  as  good 
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a  hero  as  anybody.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  theatre  he  was  the  gravest  of 
men  ;  and  as  he  was  strictly  decorous  in  manners  and  morals,  nobody 
would  have  taken  him  for  an  actor.  His  friend  the  Abbe  Marolles  assures 
us,  that  he  frequented  good  society,  where,  as  he  was  witty,  amusing,  and 
agreeable — three  things  that  do  not  always  go  together — he  was  highly 


Unquestionably  the  greatest  of  the  trio  was  Gros-Guillaume.  He  was 
very  tall,  very  ugly,  and  enormously  corpulent.  He  wore  two  belts,  the 
one  under  the  arm-pits  and  the  other  over  the  thighs,  so  that  he  bore  no 
small  resemblance  to  a  barrel,  of  which  the  belts  might  well  pass  for  the- 
hoops.  Falstaffian  in  all  respects,  he  was  not  only  witty  in  himself,  but 
the  cause  that  there  was  wit  in  others.  The  jesters  used  to  say,  that  he 
travelled  half  a  day's  march  behind  his  stomach.  And  concerning  his 
belts,  Madame  de  Chevreuse  made  one  of  the  freest  mots  of  that  very  free- 
spoken  age.  On  the  stage,  where  he  preferred  female  parts,  he  was  much 
given  to  proverbial  expressions,  playing  the  moralist  with  such  consum- 
mate absurdity,  as  "  to  draw  a  laugh  from  the  very  stones."  He  wore  no 
mask,  merely  whitening  his  face  with  flour,  which  he  had  a  trick  of 
scattering  over  his  fellow-actors  by  the  movement  of  the  facial  muscles. 
He  never  could  play  sober.  Previous  to  the  performance,  he  invariably 
got  tipsy  with  his  crony,  who  like  the  one  immortalised  by  Burns  in  "  Tarn 
O'Shanter,"  was  a  cobbler.  Suffering  all  his  life  from  a  painful  disease, 
he  was  often  seen  to  shed  tears  in  the  midst  of  his  part ;  but  still  he  went 
on  unfaltering  with  his  inimitable  comedy,  until  the  theatre  shook  with 
inextinguishable  laughter.  One  of  Gros-Guillaume's  prologues,  for  he  too 
was  an  imitator  of  Bruscambille,  was  printed  in  1619.  It  is  entitled, 
Gros-Guillaume's  advice  concerning  current  events,  with  his  remonstrance 
to  those  people  who  are  always  meddling  and  muddling.  It  is  amusing, 
and  quite  as  sensible  as  many  other  political  discourses  which  are  not 
amusing.  In  private  Gros-Guillaume  was  not  amiable.  He  displayed 
une  dme  base  et  jrampante  —  frequenting  low  haunts  and  vile  society. 
Brutal  in  manners  and  conversation,  he  was,  as  his  contemporaries 
emphatically  pronounced  him,  "  an  old  sinner."  Towards  the  close  of  his 
long  life  he  married  a  pretty  girl,  and  left  one  daughter,  who  became 
an  actress. 

These  three,  with  suitable  assistance,  played  what  were  called 
Turlupinades,  twice  a  day.  The  first  performance — from  one  to  two — was 
for  scholars  ;  and  the  second,  in  the  evening,  for  the  citizens.  The  prices 
of  admission  were  half  those  charged  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  at  the 
Marais  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  superior  character  of  the  entertainment, 
tended  to  throng  the  house.  So  successful  did  they  prove,  that  their 
rivals  petitioned  to  have  their  theatre  closed.  In  former  days,  such  a 
petition  had  never  been  found  to  fail.  Again  and  again  had  the  authorities 
driven  interlopers  ignominiously  from  the  metropolis  at  the  call  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Passion.  This  petition,  however,  was  preferred  at  an 
unfortunate  period.  Rochelle  had  just  fallen,  and  that  determined  foe  of 
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vested  interests  and  prescription,  Kichelieu,  was  firmly  fixed  in  power.  In 
this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  Bichelieu  followed  the  example  of 
Henri  IV.,  and  resolved  to  see  and  judge  for  himself  before  he  condemned. 
Turlupin  and  his  comrades  were  commanded  to  give  a  specimen  of  their 
entertainments  in  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal.  It  was  not  the  first  farce  by 
a  long  way,  that  had  been  played  in  the  same  place — if  the  story-tellers 
are  to  be  trusted.  Attached  to  the  Minister's  household,  was  Raconis,  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whom  he  afterwards  created  bishop  of  Lavaux. 
Raconis  had  a  faculty  for  preaching  burlesque  sermons ;  and  during  his 
hours  of  relaxation  Richelieu  delighted  to  hear  those  sermons.  The 
politician  would  give  out  a  text — the  most  eccentric  he  could  find — and 
the  doctor  would  improvise  thereon  after  the  manner  of  the  preachers 
during  the  Feast  of  Fools.  On  these  occasions,  Richelieu  gave  strict 
orders  that  he  was  to  be  disturbed  on  no  account.  "  People  will  think," 
was  his  remark  to  his  confidant,  "  that  we  are  employed  in  matters  of 
faith,  when  we  are  only  employed  in  matters  of  fun."  The  anecdote  is 
not  unlike  one  told  of  Cromwell  and  a  corkscrew. 

The  trio  came,  and  making  their  bow  to  his  great  eminence,  and  to 
the  lesser  eminences  around  him,  played  their  very  best  farce  in  their  very 
best  style.  One  of  the  scenes  showed  that  the  Paris  of  those  days  was 
troubled  with  an  epidemic  which  occasionally  appears  in  London,  and 
which  Punch  has  termed  "  servant-galism."  Gros-Guillaume,  got  up  as  a 
housewife,  bewails  the  miseries  to  which  her  handmaids  subject  her,  in  a 
style  exceedingly  laughable,  but,  unfortunately,  not  adapted  for  rehearsal. 
The  principal  part  of  the  performance  is  a  quarrel  between  the  master  of 
the  house,  Gautier-Gurguille,  and  Gros-Guillaume.  So  long  as  the  contest 
is  confined  to  words  the  latter  has  the  advantage.  But  the  gentleman  is 
pushed  at  last  into  a  towering  rage,  wherein  he  snatches  up  a  sword  and 
threatens  to  slay  his  tormentor.  The  latter,  finding  him  in  earnest, 
becomes  terrified,  and  seeks  to  appease  and  disarm  him  by  a  series  of 
supplications — the  one  more  ridiculous  than  the  other.  .  Finding  all  these 
useless,  and  seeing  the  weapon  still  pointed  vindictively  at  her  breast,  she 
flings  herself — a  very  mountain  of  flesh — at  his  feet,  and  fondling  his 
spindleshanks,  beseeches  him  to  spare  her  for  the  sake  of  all  the  saints, 
and — the  exquisite  cabbage  soup  with  which  she  had  tickled  his  palate  the 
preceding  day.  This  last  appeal  proves  irresistible  :  "  Ah,  the  jade  1  " 
exclaims  the  angry  man,  throwing  down  his  sword  with  an  air  of  disgust 
at  his  own  placability — "  she  knows  my  weak  point — la  graisse  uienfige 
encore  sur  le  cceur " — the  last  being  a  sentiment  which  Moore  has 
unscrupulously  appropriated  in  a  well-known  couplet.*  The  Cardinal  was 
delighted.  He  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  reproached 
them  for  boring  the  king's  loyal  subjects  with  dull  pieces,  and  commanded 
them,  as  a  remedy  for  that  and  all  their  complaints — notably  their  thin 

*  "  Oh,  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  shall  depart 

Ere  the  taste  of  that  pottage  shall  fade  from  my  heart." 
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houses, — to  make  a  compact  on  fair  terms  with  the  farceurs  of  the  Gate 
St.  Jacques,  which  was  immediately  done. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  the  career  of  Turlupin,  Gautier-Gurguille, 
and  Gros-Guillaume  was  brilliant,  but,  unfortunately,  far  too  short.  Like 
Foote,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  parodying  unpopular  public  men  upon  the 
stage.  In  1634  a  magistrate  contrived  to  render  himself  notorious  by 
certain  unwarrantable  stretches  of  power.  As  it  happened,  he  had  one  or 
two  ridiculous  peculiarities,  and  these  Gros-Guillaume  took  care  to  repro- 
duce in  his  most  facetious  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  play-goers. 
Immediately,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  Paris  but  facsimiles  of  Gros- 
Guillaume  ;  every  gamin  became  a  gross  caricature  of  his  prototype,  to  the 
boundless  disgust  and  indignation  of  the  latter.  He  immediately  issued 
his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  three  friends,  and  entrusted  the  execution 
to  his  trustiest  satellites.  Turlupin  and  Gautier-Gurguille  managed  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as  disguising  or  secreting 
Gros-Guillaume,  who  was  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  chatelet.  He  was 
then  an  old  man,  eighty  it  is  said,  and  confinement  in  an  unwholesome 
cell,  away  from  the  wine-flask  and  his  friend  the  cobbler,  and  especially 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  In  thirty- 
six  hours  he  was  a  corpse.  The  news  was  communicated  to  his  comrades, 
who  died  of  grief  within  the  week.  All  three  were  interred  in  the  usual 
burial-place  of  comedians,  the  church  of  St.  Saveur. 

Only  less  celebrated  than  Gros-Guillaume  and  his  friends  was  Hardouin 
de  St.  Jacques,  better  known  by  his  nom  de  theatre,  Guillot-Gorju.  He 
was  typical  of  a  class  then  rather  numerous.  Originally  a  medical  student, 
he  quitted  the  profession  to  play  jack-pudding  to  a  travelling  quack.  In 
this  vocation  he  developed  uncommon  comic  powers.  After  traversing 
the  greater  part  of  France,  he  was  received  into  the  company  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne,  where  he  played  by  preference  the  ridiculous  doctor. 
Here  he  found  his  former  studies  of  much  use.  The  volubility  with 
which  he  used  to  pour  forth  the  names  of  drugs,  diseases,  and  systems, 
used  to  amaze  the  audience.  In  person  he  looked  his  part  to  perfection. 
He  was  very  tall,  very  dark,  and  of  repulsive  countenance.  He  had 
sunken  eyes,  a  prodigious  nose,  "  nez  de  pompette,"  writes  Sauval, 
wore  a  big  wig,  and  looked  altogether  like  an  overgrown  ape.  Quarrelling 
with  his  brothers  of  the  buskin,  he  retired  to  Melun,  where  he  enacted  the 
original  of  the  part  which  he  had  so  often  held  up  to  laughter  on  the 
stage — the  ridiculous  doctor.  Only  for  a  short  time  however.  Returning 
to  Paris  he  took  a  lodging  near  the  scene  of  his  former  success,  where  he 
died,  as  it  seems,  of  chagrin. 

A  jack-pudding  of  greater  celebrity  was  Tabarin.  For  a  long  time  he 
rivalled  the  mighty  three  of  the  Estrapade  in  popularity.  So  notorious 
was  he  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  pamphlet  of  the  day  without 
finding  an  allusion  to  him.  He  is  even  mentioned  by  Boileau,  who 
accuses  Moliere  of  condescending  to  imitate  his  buffoonery.  Tabarin  was 
employed  by  Montdor,  a  vendor  of  universal  specifics,  who  opened  his 
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shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pont-Neuf.  Nor  could  the  latter  have 
chosen  a  better  locality.  The  Pont-Neuf  was  the  principal  thoroughfare 
of  Paris,  and  was  therefore  the  resort  of  ballad- singers,  cut-purses, 
acrobats,  and  other  people  who  lived  by  their  wits.  "Brioclae  and  his 
puppets  were  located  at  one  corner,  the  renowned  thimble -rigger,  Master 
Gonin,  at  another,  the  astrologer,  Descombes,  at  a  third,  and  the  great 
Montdor,  and  the  greater  Tabarin,  at  a  fourth.  The  place  in  which  this 
pair  dispensed  fun  and  medicine  was,  as  usual,  a  tennis-court  fitted  up  as 
a  theatre.  The  same  parties  invariably  appeared  on  the  stage.  In  the 
background,  beside  a  large  box  of  medicaments,  sat  a  female,  gaudily 
beplumed  and  spangled.  In  front  stood  Montdor  and  his  man — the  one 
decorously  arrayed  as  a  physician,  and  the  other  got  up  as  a  pantaloon. 
The  former  lauded  his  nostrums  in  terms  which,  extravagant  as  they  may 
seem  to  us,  were  not  at  all  unusual  in  the  mouths  and  writings  of  highly 
reputed  physicians  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  Before  us  lies  a  copy 
— imprinted  at  Venice,  1558 — of  "  the  Four  Courtly  Infirmities  "  of  Avila, 
principal  leech  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ;  and  in  this  treatise  virtues 
the  most  astounding  are  attributed  to  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  hare. 
Indeed,  the  Salciccia  of  Grazzini  is  far  less  miraculous  than  the  Hare  of 
Avila.  All  that  Montdor  could  say  of  his  remedies,  Tabarin  very  success- 
fully turned  into  ridicule.  Then  Tabarin,  questioning  the  charlatan  on 
things  in  general,  would  set  aside  the  reply  to  substitute  a  smarter  one 
of  his  own.  The  proceedings  of  the  evening  always  closed  with  a  farce, 
in  which  a  sack  played  a  prominent  part.  Sometimes  a  braggart  was 
enveloped  therein,  sometimes  a  pair  of  lovers,  and  sometimes  a  whole 
party.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the  evening  lay  in  the  questions  and 
answers  of  Tabarin,  which  dealt  with  all  the  topics  of  the  day  in  a  form 
at  once  shrewd  and  humorous.  People  came  from  all  quarters  to  hear 
them,  forming  a  crowd  before  the  door  long  before  the  hour  of  admission. 
Like  other  popular  facetiae,  the  "  Fantaisies  de  Tabarin  "  got  into  print. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1619  ;  it  was  reprinted  yearly,  with  additions, 
up  to  1625,  and  never  did  volumes  obtain  wider  circulation ;  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  everybody.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  pair  left  Paris 
for  the  provinces,  where  they  were  equally  successful.  Tabarin  and  his 
master  returned  to  the  capital  in  1634 ;  but  by  this  time  popular  tasta 
seems  to  have  undergone  an  improvement,  with  which  Tabarin' s  questions 
and  answers  had  not  kept  pace.  The  re-appearance  of  their  former 
favourite  made  precisely  the  same  impression  on  the  Parisians  as  the 
re-perusal  of  the  novels  of  her  youth  on  the  aunt  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
They  marvelled  how  they  ever  could  have  tolerated  him.  A  petition  was 
presented  to  the  parliament  in  which  complaint  was  made  that  "Montdor, 
and  other  charlatans,  sang  songs  and  did  things  unbecoming  and  scandalous," 
and  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  for  the  decided  interposition  of  authority 
in  order  to  end  the  mischief.  The  petition  was  favourably  received,  and 
measures  were  adopted  that  at  once  and  effectually  silenced  the  wit  of 
Tabarin.  Thenceforward  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 
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UT,  though  he  passed  as 
usual  through  Bean  Street, 
he  received  no  good-morn- 
ing. She  who  alone  had 
been  wont  to  greet  this 
old  beggar-man  —  for  to 
such  a  pass  as  this  he  had 
almost  come  now,  seeing 
that  the  whole  of  his  break- 
fast had  been  a  crust  of 
bread  dropped  by  one  of 
his  enemies,  the  children 
of  the  gutter — was  herself 
breakfasting  upon  sun- 
shine in  Soho  Square.  Not 
that  he  thought  much 
about  the  matter :  his 
mind  was  too  full  of  the 
Emerald  to  think  much  of 
the  Pearl ;  but  still  he  was  almost  conscious  of  a  sensation  with  which 
his  want  of  food  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  missing  his  day's  one 
ti-ansient  gleam  of  sunshine.  But  the  only  result  was  that  his  waking 
visions  of  the  night  were  more  vivid,  more  wildly  intoxicating  than 
ever.  Whether  they  were  simply  induced  by  an  exhausted  condition 
of  body,  or  whether  they  actually  and  in  sober  truth  streamed  out  of 
the  Emerald,  may  be  an  open  question ;  but  it  is  certain  that  on  this 
occasion  the  stone  had  to  do  double  duty,  and  to  make  up  for  the 
now  unbroken  wretchedness  of  the  day.  Not  only  so,  but  the  know- 
ledge that  he  might  now,  at  any  moment  he  chose,  by  deserting  the 
mistress  of  his  life,  cast  all  such  wretchedness  to  the  winds  and  become 
again  a  rich  man  even  among  rich  men,  added  in  no  slight  measure 
to  the  indescribable  fascination  that  she  had  by  this  time  come  to 
exercise  over  this  slave  o  the  stone.  No,  he  could  not  surrender  this 
most  glorious  creature  to  unappreciative  hands.  There  were  moments, 
indeed,  when  he  was  ready  to  sink  down  with  exhaustion,  at  which  he 
even  went  so  far  ag  to  make  up  his  mind  to  do  so  ;  but  when  the  moment 
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carne  for  putting  his  resolve  into  execution,  his  heart  failed  him.  Why 
should  he  do  so  at  this  particular  moment,  when  any  other  moment  would 
do  just  as  well  ?  Why  should  he  not  retain  his  empress  for  just  one 
instant  more  ?  He  would,  at  all  events,  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  he 
could.  But  the  result  of  this  continual  procrastination  was  that  every 
moment  of  delay  riveted  more  strongly  the  chains  in  which  he  was  bound. 
Everybody  is  the  slave  of  some  inconsistent  monomania  ;  and  he  was, 
after  all,  no  more  inconsistent  than  the  drunkard  who  knows  that  brandy 
is  killing  him,  who  vows  to  give  it  up,  but  cannot  do  so  without  just  one 
glass  more.  Every  one  knows  that  that  last  glass  never  comes. 

That  night  he  seemed  to  be  not,  as  usual,  in  some  recognizably 
Eastern  quarter  of  the  world,  but  in  the  very  depths  of  the  earth,  though 
the  pale,  clear,  green  light  was  the  same.  But  the  light  was  not  so 
uniform  or  so  steady  as  before.  The  spot  in  which  he  found  himself  was 
one  of  the  remote  recesses  of  a  virgin  mine,  in  which  no  pickaxe  had  as 
yet  sounded.  And  yet  the  countless  heaps  of  jewels  that  gleamed  above, 
below,  and  around  were  as  perfectly  bright  as  if  they  had  come  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  the  lapidary,  and  as  if  they  were  shone  upon  by  the  sun  at 
noonday.  In  size  and  in  form,  however,  they  were  such  as  no  earthly  eye 
had  seen  or  any  earthly  hand  fashioned.  The  smallest  diamond  there  was 
of  the  size  of  an  ostrich's  egg,  and  there  were  rubies  like  roses,  sapphires 
like  blue  hyacinths,  and  emeralds  like  festoons  of  green  leaves,  from  which 
hung,  for  dew-drops,  long  stalactites,  that  gleamed  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  opal,  and  whose  drops,  as  they  slowly  formed  and  fell,  hardened,  some 
into  amethysts,  others  into  pearls.  It  was  a  cavern  of  wealth  beyond 
conception,  and  it  was  infinite.  There  was  no  end  to  the  long  corridors 
that,  branching  out  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  appeared  to  lead  into 
boundless  space  and  to  honeycomb  the  whole  earth  with  a  labyrinth  of 
catacombs.  Sound  was  this  time  absent.  All  was  utter,  overwhelming 
silence ;  even  the  drops  as  they  fell  made  neither  splash  nor  echo.  It  was 
the  very  heaven  of  avarice,  in  which  he  enjoyed  at  once  all  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  and — greatest  luxury  of  all ! — enjoyed  it  all  alone.  When  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  Emerald  itself,  he  seemed  to  grasp  it  all — to  enjoy  it 
luxuriously  as  mere  wealth,  for  its  own  sake,  was  surely  never  enjoyed  before. 
Vast  as  it  was,  he,  standing  there,  was  able  to  hold  it  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  It  became  meat  and  drink,  life  and  love,  fame  and  beauty,  and 
filled  him  with  satisfaction  such  as  cannot  be  given  by  any  of  these.  No 
wonder  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  part  with  the  fountain  of  such 
supreme  beatitude ;  no  wonder  that  men  should  have  lost  ere  now  the 
kingdoms  of  earth  and  of  heaven  in  order  to  gain  or  to  keep  it  if  it 
brought  to  others  such  visions  as  it  brought  to  him.  Gradually,  however, 
as  he  was  revelling  in  this  luxury  of  universal  possession,  a  faint,  greyish 
gleam  of  light  appeared,  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  at  a  distance  along  one  of 
the  longest  corridors,  which  had  been  thrown  into  comparative  darkness 
by  a  heavy  mist  that  exhaled  from  banks  of  ruddy  gold.  This  faint, 
distant  light  he  instinctively  followed,  still  grasping  hard  his  talisman, 
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and  was  slowly  overtaking  it — indeed  he  was  within  arm's  reach,  wheti 
it  resolved  itself  suddenly  into  something  resembling  the  unsubstantial 
likeness  of  a  human  form  floating  in  a  pearly  vapour  of  moonlight  that 
served  it  for  a  veil.  At  the  same  time  he  emerged  through  the  side  of 
the  mountain  into  open  day,  and,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  sheer 
height,  saw  lying  beneath  him  a  vast  plain,  above  which  the  sun  was 
shining  in  noontide  splendour.  It  was  as  if  he  were  looking  down  upon 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them.  The  veiled  form  that 
he  had  followed  began  to  hover  upward  with  the  doubtful,  tremulous 
movement  of  a  young  bird  just  essaying  to  try  its  newly-fledged  wings, 
while  its  moonlight  greyness  changed  in  the  sunshine  into  undefined  rain- 
bow hues  that  attracted  his  eyes  from  the  prospect  below.  At  last,  all  at 
once,  as  though  its  strength  of  wing  had  come,  it  fairly  lost  all  human 
semblance,  and,  like  a  flash  of  white  flame,  made  a  great  circle  through 
the  atmosphere,  though  without  quitting  the  pinnacle,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  colours  separated  and  deepened.  In  effect,  a  perfect  and  magni- 
ficent rainbow  arched  over  the  plain,  as  though  Iris  herself  had  taken 
flight  before  his  eyes,  one  foot  still  resting  on  the  very  spot  whereon  he 
himself  stood,  the  other  upon  the  line  made  by  the  union  of  golden  sky 
and  golden  sea. 

All  of  us  have  been  told  in  our  time,  and  most  of  us  have  believed,  that 
at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  is  to  be  found  a  heap  of  gold,  enough  to  make 
the  finder  rich  for  ever.  Some  such  recollection  now  occurred  to  this  no 
longer  satisfied  man.  The  true  gold,  he  felt,  was,  after  all,  there — at 
that  horizon  whose  belt  actually  shone  in  the  golden  air  like  gold.  All 
the  vast  plain  of  rivers  and  mountains  and  cities  and  fields  became  as 
nothing  before  the  longing  that  came  over  him  to  follow  in  her  flight  the 
apparition  of  Iris.  But  no  wings  came  to  his  misshapen  shoulders,  nor 
was  the  rainbow  a  solid  bridge  for  his  ungainly  feet.  Nothing  was  left, 
then,  but  to  cast  himself  from  his  high  place  and  to  set  out  on  foot  to  the 
spot  where  lay  the  only  treasure  that  was  not  his  own.  The  sheer  down- 
fall of  a  thousand  feet  in  front  of  him  filled  him  with  no  sort  of  fear.  It 
was  the  broad  calm  sea  that  lay  beneath,  from  which  rose  a  distant  echo 
of  such  songs  as  Lorelei  might  sing,  were  her  arms  extended  to  break  and 
to  invite  his  fall.  But  a  weight  held  him  back,  in  spite  of  his  longing. 
The  Empress  of  the  Emeralds  paralysed  foot  and  hand,  and  numbed  even 
heart  and  eye.  Gradually,  as  he  waited,  struggling  in  vain  for  the  power 
to  cast  himself  down,  the  sunshine  grew  less  golden,  and  the  unnatural 
but  familiar  green  light  returned,  absorbing  into  itself,  little  by  little,  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  itself,  which,  before  long,  grew  well-nigh  invisible. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  whole  universe  were  taking  one  all-pervading 
hue ;  as  though  the  Emerald,  hitherto  content  with  transforming  his  one 
wretched  room  into  a  palace  of  light,  were  filling  with  itself  all  the  earth, 
all  the  sea,  and  all  the  sky.  The  effect  was  overwhelmingly  fascinating. 
He  clung  to  his  talisman,  even  though  he  felt  what  was  almost  hatred  for 
its  power ;  though  he  knew  that  if  he  hurled  it  from  him  into  the  sea  he 
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should  understand  and  attain  his  whole  soul's  undefined  and  inexplicable 


The  rainbow  had  now  passed  away,  and  earth,  sky,  and  sea  had  fused 
themselves  into  a  mist  of  emerald  twilight  with  which  he  himself  was 
saturated,  body  and  soul. 

He  sank  down  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  drunken  torpor,  in  which  he 
was  incapable  even  of  gaining  his  mattress.  Still  he  dreamed,  but  his 
dream  was  no  longer  a  vision.  It  was  made  up  of  fantastic,  inconsequent, 
inconsistent  images  that  defied  memory  and  defy  intelligible  description. 
Only  one  idea  did  he  recall  to  mind  when  he  awoke :  it  was  that  of  the 
form,  wrapped  in  the  mist  of  opal,  that  had  for  an  instant  led  him  into 
open  day,  and  had  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  world. 

He  woke  before  it  was  light,  and,  to  his  terror,  found  that  the  talisman 
had  dropped  from  his  hand.  In  an  agony  of  anticipated  loss  he  lighted 
another  candle — for  that  by  the  light  of  which  he  had  dreamed  was  now 
burned  out — and  sighed  with  relief  to  find  it  lying  on  the  floor  beside  him. 
But  he  was  terribly  weary.  So  he  returned  it  to  its  casket,  and  the  casket 
to  its  hiding-place.  As  he  did  so,  the  faint  moonlight  that  entered  the 
window  was  for  a  moment  obscured  by  some  object  of  which  the  shadow 
was  thrown  across  the  floor.  He  started  in  a  panic,  and  his  trembling 
ears  seemed  to  catch  the  sounds  of  footsteps  hurrying  from  the  back 
court. 

But,  faint  and  exhausted,  he  was  incapable  of  feeling  further  excite- 
ment, even  that  caused  by  fear.  So  he  at  last  threw  himself  upon  his 
bed,  and  slept  once  more,  dreaming  this  time  of  meat  and  bread,  and 
gnawing  his  talons  in  his  dreams  out  of  very  hunger. 

He  was,  in  fact,  actually  starving ;  and  yet  he  had  but  to  say  a  single 
word  to  become  a  millionaire. 


CHAPTER    XIII, 

PEARL. 

THE  days  passed  by,  and  there  was  still  no  one  to  say  "  Good  morning, 
Nathan  Levi  I  "  so  that  the  Emerald  had  to  do  double  duty  more  and 
more.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  its  possessor  actually  and  consciously 
missed  the  greeting  to  which  he  had,  in  a  way,  become  accustomed :  he 
had,  actually  and  consciously,  at  least,  never  taken  much  notice  of  it. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  he  daily  became  more  and  more  infatuated  with 
his  treasure.  He  was  content  to  be  the  jest  and  by-word  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  order  that  he  might  live  his  own  life  of  dreams — which, 
however,  never  again  led  him  out  into  the  open  air.  They  became 
emerald-hued  more  and  more. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  Felicia  Grode  became  Felicia 
Cranstoun.  As  every  one  knows  what  a  wedding  is  like,  I  need  say  no 
more  of  hers  than  that  it  was  a  very  "  one-horse  "  affair  indeed.  The 
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bride  and  bridegroom  set  out  for  an  orthodox  month's  travel,  which,  for 
reasons  given  before,  shall  not  be  described.  Mr.  Grode,  though  the 
wedding  had  been  conducted  on  strictly  economical  principles,  and  as 
quietly  as  the  bridegroom  himself  could  desire,  had  in  more  important 
matters  behaved  most  generously. 

"  Lissy  is  my  only  child,"  he  had  said.  "  When  I  go  off  the  hooks 
she'll  get  all  I've  hung  on  them.  Be  what  you  like — artist,  scribbler, 
shoe-black :  it's  all  one  now.  Any  way,  Lissy  '11  have  enough  for  bread 
and  cheese,  and  I  daresay  she'll  let  you  have  a  bite." 

Arthur  had  resolved  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  make  his  own  way 
all  the  same.  But  even  he,  with  all  his  pride  and  independence,  could 
not  refuse  to  allow  his  wife  to  be  provided  for  by  her  own  father. 

At  last,  however,  the  honeymoon  was  over,  and  to  these  two  it  had  for 
once  deserved  its  name.  A  day  or  two  after  their  return,  "  Arthur,  my 
boy,"  said  his  father-in-law,  "  I  have  good  news  for  you.  Did  you  ever 
hear  speak  of  a  big  stone  called  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar — where - 
ever  that  may  be  ?  " 
•  '  "  Never." 

"  Nor  read  about  it  ?  " 

"No.     What  is  it?" 

"  It's  the  biggest  emerald  in  the  world — that's  what  it  is.  It's  worth 
six  millions." 

"  Six  millions  !     It  must  be  something  like  an  emerald." 

"  I  believe  you,  my  boy  1  " 

"  Why,  the  largest  diamond " 

"  Is  worth  no  more  than  five-and-a-half,  reckoning  in  the  regular  way. 
It  belongs  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal." 

"  Then  this  emerald  is  the  most  valuable  jewel  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Just  so.     And  you  may  raise  near  its  whole  value  on  it  this  very  day." 

"I?" 

"  You." 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  What  I  say.  The  Czar  of  Caspia  pledged  it  with  your  grandfather 
— never  paid  any  interest,  of  course." 

Even  the  most  unpractical  of  men  may  fairly  be  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  being  the  actual  legal  owner  of  something  worth  six  million  pounds,  espe- 
cially when  he  has  believed  himself  not  to  be  worth  a  penny  of  his  own. 

"  But  how  was  it  that  it  was  never  included  in  the  accounts  of  the 
bankruptcy  ?  "  he  asked.  "  How  do  you  know  of  it  ?  How " 

"  Easy,  my  boy  !  State  reasons — secrecy — don't  you  see  ?  So  your 
grandfather  stowed  it  carefully  away,  out  of  sight,  for  safety,  and  died 
suddenly,  as  you  know,  without  telling  a  soul  where.  I  had  known  so  much." 

"  And  yet  you  said  nothing  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  Of  course  I  supposed  the  stone  had  been  redeemed 
long  ago." 

"  And  now?  " 
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"  It  turns  out  I  was  wrong — better  luck  for  you.  You  remember  that 
magpie  at  your  sale  ?  Well,  that  old  sinner,  Levi,  must  have  known  there 
was  something  in  the  wind  ;  so  I  ran  him  up,  just  to  find  out  his  game. 

Though  how  he  could  have  guessed " 

"  It  was  concealed  in  the  picture,  then  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  And  he's  as  good  as  owned  it.  I've  been  taking 
counsel's  opinion  while  you  were  away.  Levi  no  more  bought  that  stone 
than  he  bought  the  moon.  It's  still  your  security  for  the  original  debt, 
and  for  the  interest,  too,  if  the  owner  don't  take  advantage  of  the  Statute 
of  Limitations.  We  can  take  proceedings  to  recover  it  from  old  Levi 
And  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  any  one  saying  anything  about  the  Statute. 
The  Czar  wants  it  for  a  week,  and  '11  pay  up  all  arrears  like  a  man,  and  a 
round  sum  for  hire,  besides." 

Arthur  felt  like  a  hero  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.    "  Why,"  he 

said,  "  that  will  come  to " 

"  Say  five  million  pounds.  It'll  cost  something,  of  course,  to  com- 
promise with  Levi — secrecy's  essential,  you  know — say  two  hundred 
thousand.  But  that's  a  baghotel." 

"  Four  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  "  exclaimed  Arthur, 
with  glistening  eyes.  "  Let  me  see,"  he  said,  eagerly  ;  "  my  poor  father's 
liabilities  were  five  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  pounds. 
That  was  reduced  by  assets  to  five  million  ninety-five  thousand ;  that  by 
the  results  of  the  sale  to  four  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand,  still  unpaid.  Not  so  much  as  the  worth  of  the  Emerald !  Seven 
hundred  and  ninety-five  from  eight  hundred — five  thousand  pounds  over — 
a  clear  two  hundred  a  year  for  Felicia  and  myself,  when  all  is  paid.  Thank 
God,  I  shall  be  free  once  more,  and  my  father's  name  redeemed." 
Mr.  Grode  reeled  back  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow. 
"What?"  he  cried  out.  "  Surely  you  don't  mean — why,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  bankruptcy — you've  paid  already  three-and-eightpence  in  the 

pound " 

' '  The  bankruptcy  can  be  annulled,  surely  ? ' ' 

"  And  you  left  with  the  stone  like  a  dead  weight  round  your  neck! 
It  '11  be  a  long  time  before  you  can  raise  money  on  it  again,  I  reckon — 
unless  j'ou  do  business  in  letting  it  out  for  evening-parties." 

"  Then  it  must  lie  by,  I  suppose — perhaps  to  save  my  children,  as  it 
will  have  saved  me." 

"  Any  one  to  hear  you  would  think  you  were  in  earnest." 
"Is  it  not  the  only  course  for  a  man  of  honour?  Think  for  a 
moment.  To  make  use  of  this  emerald  in  any  other  way  would  be  almost 
a  fraud.  Had  my  father  lived,  the  debt  on  the  jewel  would  have  been 
included  in  the  assets  of  the  house.  He  would  never  have  been  bankrupt  ; 
not  a  soul  would  have  suffered  by  our  fall.  Ought  I,  then,  to  benefit  by 
this  mere  accident  of  its  existence  being  unknown  ?  Ought  I  not,  as  a 
matter  of  the  most  ordinary  duty,  to  use  such  a  chance  as  he  would  have 
used  it  had  he  known  ?  " 

6-2 
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"  And  Lissy  ?  Tliink ;  you  would  never  have  known  about  this  stone 
but  for  me.  And  I  certainly  did  not  tell  you  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  your 
creditors."  The  thunder  was  rapidly  gathering  on  Mr.  Grode's  brow.  He 
had  never  entertained  much  respect  for  his  son-in-law,  but  such  a  piece  of 
lunacy  as  this  was  beyond  all  bearing. 

"Felicia  will  be  none  the  worse,"  Arthur  answered,  "for  our  doing 
what  is  the  only  honest  thing  to  do." 

"  The  only  piece  of  tomfoolery.  Why  your  creditors  themselves  will 
be  the  first  to  laugh  at  you.  Ah,  I  see ;  you  think,  perhaps,  they'll  get 
wind  of  the  affair  ?  Not  they,  unless  you  please.  I  certainly  sha'n't  be 
the  one  to  tell  them." 

"  I  can  scarcely  see  what  difference  that  makes  as  to  my  own  duty." 
"  You  mean  to  say  you'll  throw  away  this  emerald,  the  finest  stone  in 
all  creation,  worth  six  millions  sterling,  and  at  this  moment  worth  five 
millions  to  the  back  of  that,  for  the  whim  of  a  baby  ?  ' ' 

"  I  certainly  mean  to  say  that  I  intend  to  restore  the  honour  of  our 
house." 

Mr.  Grode  was  beginning  to  lose  his  own  self-respect :  to  think  that 
for  the  second  time  in  his  life  he  himself  had  acted  like  a  fool.  But  then 
how  was  any  sane  man  to  expect  to  have  to  deal  with  scruples  so  fine- 
drawn as  to  make  their  owner  a  fit  subject  for  Earlswood  or  Hanwell  ? 
Still  to  give  in  to  them  would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  too  monstrous  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment. 

"  You  young  blockhead  !  "  he  began.  And  then  he  went  on  to  point 
the  new  career  that  was  open  to  his  son-in-law :  how,  with  Arthur's  wealth 
and  his  own  business  qualities,  the  house  of  Cranstoun  and  Grode  would 
become,  not  like  that  of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun,  only  one  of  the  first, 
but  the  very  first  in  the  world.  He  tempted  him  with  prospects  that 
would  have  tempted  a  Stoic.  Arthur  should  have  nothing  to  do  but 
amuse  himself  as  he  pleased :  he,  Grode,  would  do  all  the  work,  and  be 
content  with,  comparatively  speaking,  the  smallest  conceivable  profit. 
But  to  all  his  baits — which,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  thrown  with  very 
little  tact — Arthur  was  as  deaf  as  a  sailor  of  Ulysses  in  presence  of  the 
Sirens. 

At  last,  even  Mr.  Grode  could  not  but  see  that  he  was  dealing  not  only 
with  a  madman,  but  with  an  obstinate  madman  besides.  There  was  only 
one  thing  left  to  do  after  all  his  persuasions  had  ignominiously  failed ; 
and  he  was  not  the  man,  especially  when  he  was  fairly  in  a  rage,  as  he 
was  now,  to  think  twice  about  doing  it. 

"Look  here,  young  gentleman,"  he  said.  "When  I  gave  you  my 
girl — in  a  handsomish  way,  I  take  it — I  didn't  go  to  give  her  to  a  fellow 
that  would  take  her  straight  off  on  the  road  to  ruin.  I  went  in  like  a  man 
for  forgiving  and  forgetting,  and  letting  bygones  be  bygones.  But  you're 
a  spendthrift  and  a  fool.  You  fling  about  your  money  as  if  it  were  dirt, 
and  then  waste  your  time,  which  is  money  too,  in  daubing  canvas  when 
you're  not  fit  to  paint  a  Chequers,  let  alone  a  Blue  Boar.  I  can't  keep  you 
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in  your  laziness :  and  if  my  fool  of  a  daughter  likes  to  take  after  her  own 
kind,  let  her,  that's  all.  Them  as  won't  work,  shan't  eat — that's  my 
maxim.  I  turned  her  out  of  doors  once,  and  I'll  do  it  again,  as  sure  as 
my  name's  Peter  Grode.  And  what  I  say  I  stick  to." 

The  varnish  of  the  indulgent  and  generous  father  cracked,  and  the 
true  Mr.  Grode  appeared  once  more.  But  where  appeals  to  interest  fail, 
threats  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  Perhaps  Arthur  was  a  little  nettled  by 
the  sneer  about  the  Chequers  and  the  Blue  Boar,  for  every  man  has  his 
pet  vanity  ;  but  certainly  he  was  disgusted. 

"  I  don't  call  wanting  to  pay  one's  debts  being  a  spendthrift,"  he  said. 
"  And  if  you  do  turn  your  own  daughter  out  of  doors,  I  have  a  right  to 
support  her  now :  and  I  both  can  and  will.  We  seem  to  have  misunder- 
stood one  another  most  marvellously." 

Mr.  Grode  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  "Ah,  you're  right 
there,"  he  replied,  with  an  affectation  of  large-minded  tolerance  for 
Arthur's  folly.  "  Come — you'll  think  better  of  it — I  can't  help  speaking 
my  mind,  you  know.  Go  and  talk  it  over  with  Lissy ;  and  if  she's  such 
an  infernal  simpleton  as  you'd  make  her  out  to  be,  why  her  mother  played 
me  false,  that's  all." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  talk  it  over  with  my  wife.  And  if  she  does  not 
see  the  matter  with  my  eyes,  she  is  not  what  I  take  her  to  be.  And  as  to 
the  stone  ?  " 

"  Blow  the  stone  !  What  does  it  matter  when  you  might  as  well  pitch 
it  into  the  Thames  ?  What  do  I  know  ?  Didn't  I  say  old  Nathan  Levi 
has  it  ?  You  may  go  and  see  him  if  you  like — and  much  good  may  it  do 
you.  I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  But  mark  my  words — I'll  have  no  idiot 
for  a  daughter — no  spendthrift  for  a  son-in-law.  Do  you  think  I  took 
you  from  the  gutter  for  the  pleasure  of  spending  my  own  money  on  you  ? 
Not  I." 

And  so  he  went  out,  banging  the  door  behind  him.  He  had  once  more 
made  up  his  mind. 

But  Arthur  had  as  certainly  made  up  his  also.  It  was  not  with  any 
intention  of  being  induced  to  change  it  that  he  consulted  Pearl,  who — need 
it  be  said  ? — fully  realised  his  expectation  that  she  would  look  at  the  matter 
through  his  own  glasses.  Indeed  she  was  fool  enough  to  be  even 
enchanted  with  her  husband's  determination,  which,  to  her  unbusiness- 
like mind,  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  hero :  and  none  the  less  because  her 
eyes  grew  a  little  dim,  half  at  regarding  what  she  looked  upon  as  a  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  piece  of  self-sacrifice,  half  at  the  sudden  downfall  of 
some  of  her  castles  in  the  air.  But  she  let  them  collapse  and  fade  away 
without  actually  shedding  a  whole  tear. 

But  he,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  who  had  been  proof  against  coarse 
threats  and  still  coarser  temptation,  felt  half-inclined  to  yield  when  he  saw 
her  eyes  moisten  with  brightness  and  found  her  so  willing  to  submit  to  fate, 
simply  because  it  came  in  the  guise  of  honour  and  self-sacrifice. 

"  But,  my  darling,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know  what  this  means  ;  are  you 
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willing  to  go  back  with  me  to  a  hard  life  with  a  doubtful  end  ?  If  I  were 
alone,  I  would  not  think  twice — I  would " 

"  Do  you,  then,  regret  that  you  are  not  alone  ?  "  she  asked,  by  way  of 
answer,  pressing  herself  to  him  more  closely. 

"  My  own  Pearl !  Do  you  ask  me  if  I  regret  being  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world  ?  But  you !  How  can  I  force  you  to  give  up  all  for  me  ?  " 

"  And  would  you  then,  for  my  sake,  regret  doing  what  you  know  to  be 
the  only  right  thing  to  do  ?  We  are  together  to  help  each  other  do  what 
is  right,  not  to  make  doing  right  harder.  Do  you  think  I  do  not,  for  your 
sake,  regret  our  return  to  poverty  ?  Heaven  knows  I  do  !  But  I  should 
regret  ten  thousand  times  more  your  doing  what  you  thought  wrong,  and 
your  doing  it  for  me." 

The  argument  was  simply  unanswerable — at  least  to  him,  supported 
as  it  was  by  eloquence  far  beyond  that  of  words.  But  still  there  was 
something  mysterious  in  the  whole  affair,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
could  only  be  cleared  up  by  an  interview  with  Nathan  Levi.  A  more 
practical  man  would  have  gone  first  to  see  his  solicitor ;  but  Arthur 
Cranstoun  was  not  a  practical  man. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NATHAN  LEVI  AT  HOME. 

MB.  GRODE  had  told  him,  in  the  course  of  his  preamble,  the  address 
of  the  old-clothesman  ;  but  he  had  some  little  difficulty  in  finding  it. 
There  are  few  men  who  are  perfectly  versed  in  the  geography  of  the  Seven 
Dials.  And  it  was  still  more  bewildering  to  him  in  that  he  was  searching 
therein  for  the  abode  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  riches. 

He  felt  a  little  ashamed,  after  the  manner  of  fastidious  people,  at 
entering  the  slop-shop,  from  which  emanated  the  indescribably  unpleasant 
odour  that  hangs  about  the  dwellings  of  misers  and  paupers.  A  lean- 
ribbed  cat  darted  out  as  he  entered,  as  if  flying  from  a  kick  :  it  must  have 
been  of  a  singularly  hopeful  temperament  if  it  had  expected  anything 
more.  When  he  was  fairly  inside,  though  it  was  broad  daylight,  he  could 
scarcely  see  for  dust  and  gloom :  he  might  have  been  surrounded  by 
emeralds  for  anything  that  he  could  tell.  Having  waited  in  vain  for  a 
minute  or  two,  he  began  to  tap  impatiently  with  a  coin  upon  the  counter. 

There  had  been  a  confused  murmur  of  voices  in  the  place  when  he 
first  entered  it,  and  it  now  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  room  at  the  back, 
of  which  the  door  was  just  ajar.  Indeed,  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise  than  ajar,  for  the  lock  had  been  pawned  or  sold  for  old  brass 
long  ago.  He  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  be  an  eavesdropper,  but  could 
not  help  hearing  the  following  fragment  of  a  dialogue,  conducted  for  the 
most  part  in  a  high  tone  on  both  sides.  One  interlocutor  was  a  woman  : 
the  other  was,  doubtless,  the  shopkeeper  in  person. 
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Levi.  Go  avay  vith  you,  old  woman.  Vot  can  I  do  ?  I  vould  'elp 
her  if  I  could  'elp  myshelf.  But  vot  can  von  do  in  theshe  'ere  timesh  ? 
There — you  shee  my  pocketsh.  I  vill  turn  them  out.  There  ish  thish 
von  'apermy.  That  ish  all  I  can  shpare— for  vy,  that  ish  all  I  'ave. 

The  Woman.  All  you  have  !  All  you  have,  -when  you  are  rolling  in 
gold  up  to  your  eyes — all  the  street  says  so  !  Only  a  halfpenny,  "when 
your  own  mother,  that  bore  you  and  was  a  slave  to  you,  is  dying  at  home 
for  want  of  bread — when  the  hospital  or  the  house  must  be  her  home 
soon ! 

Levi.  Oh  !  it  ish  enough  for  to  drive  von  vild. 

The  Woman.  Wild !  I  should  think  so,  you  unnatural,  you  ungracious 
monster  !  There's  for  your  halfpenny ! 

And  there  was  a  sound  as  of  the  breaking  of  a  window-pane. 

Levi.  0  Moshesh  !  Vill  you  be  quiet  ?  I  vill  do  vot  I  can.  Vere 
is  she? 

TJie  Woman.  Didn't  I  tell  you,  thinking  you  might  care  to  know  ? 
Why,  with  just  a  roof  over  her  "to-day — perhaps  with  the  earth  over  her 
to-morrow.  If  you  want  to  know  more,  you  must  come. 

Levi.  Why  didn't  she  send  to  the  Rabbi  ?  Vy  didn't  she  come  on  the 
Shynagogue  ?  There  ish  lotsh  of  people 

The  Woman.  She  send  to  the  Rabbi  ?  She  come  on  the  Synagogue  ? 
She  let  them  all  know  that  the  widow  Levi  was  deserted  and  left  to  die 
by  her  only  son  ?  That  her  Nathan  was  what  he  is  now  ? 

Levi.  Voman  !  vill  you  be  the  death  of  me  ? 

The  Woman.  It  is  you  will  be  the  death  of  her.  If  you  had  been  as 
poor  as  you  seem,  you  would  have  come  to  her,  as  you  did  when  you  were 
poor  before.  But  gold  has  eaten  into  your  soul.  You  have  become  mad 
with  greed.  You  are  not  the  first  who  has  starved  himself  for  the  sake 
of  gold  ;  but  the  first  who  has  left  his  own  mother  to  die  of  hunger,  you 
are  !  Ah  !  you  may  try  to  look  me  in  the  face — I  defy  you !  If  I  had 
but  strangled  you  in  your  cradle,  ay,  as  many  a  one  would  have  strangled 
a  monster  like  you  ! 

Levi  (after  a  long  pause}.  Voman,  it  ish  all  true.  I  'ave  no  money — 
not  von  'apenny  now.  That  vosh  my  lasht,  and  you  'ave  tosshed  'im  avay. 
I  would  give  all  I  'ave  ;  but  'ow  can  I  give  nothing  at  all  ? 

The  Woman.  Who  wants  you  to  give  nothing  at  all  ?  It  is  something 
she  wants,  to  keep  her  from  starving.  And  she  will  die  before  she  seeks 
it  of  any  but  you — that  would  kill  her  with  shame.  You  will  not  ?  I  am 
to  go  back  and  tell  her  that  her  son,  her  Nathan,  wanted  to  send  her  a 
halfpenny  to  keep  her  alive  ? 

Levi .  Oh  !  vot  vill  become  of  me  ? 

The  Woman.  Will  you  come  to  her,  then  ? 

Levi.  Vot'sh  the  ushe  ?     I  am  shtarving,  too. 

The  Woman.  You — you  starving  !  You,  who  know  how  to  coin  gold  ! 
Do  you  tell  that  to  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool,  to  believe  such 
a  lie? 
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Levi.  I  have  told  you  the  truth — if  I  vosh  dying,  I  could  do  no  more. 
Leave  me  in  peashe. 

The  Woman.  Yes,  I  will  leave  you  to  such  peace  as  your  hoards  will 
give  you.  But  I  will  leave  you  something  else,  as  well.  Your  mother 
will  not  curse  you,  even  now.  But  I  will  leave  you  a  mother's  curse,  all 
the  same.  And  you  shall  be  cursed ;  yes,  with  all  the  curses  of  all  the 

mothers  of  Israel.     May 

The  reader  shall  be  spared  her  long  and  passionate  imprecation, 
couched  in  language  that  would  be  worse  than  out  of  place  here.  Arthur 
himself  shuddered  as  he  heard  it,  and  could  almost  guess  from  his  own 
sensations  what  must  have  been  its  effect  upon  the  Jew. 

When  it  was  finished,  the  door  opened,  and  forth  came  an  old  Jewess, 
who  would,  as  she  then  appeared,  have  passed  for  the  double  of  the  Witch 
of  Endor.  She  hurled  a  scornful  and  angry  glance  at  Arthur,  as  if  he, 
too,  had  been  in  the  conspiracy  to  let  Mrs.  Levi  die  of  hunger,  and  grief, 
and  shame.  But  he,  unutterably  shocked  by  the  story  of  which  he  had 
been  an  involuntary  auditor,  stood  in  the  doorway,  and,  as  she  passed, 
touched  her  hand  with  the  piece  of  gold  with  which  he  had  been  tapping 
on  the  counter.  She  looked  at  him  with  sudden  astonishment,  but  her 
fingers  clutched  over  the  coin,  and  then,  without  a  word  or  gesture  of 
thanks,  off  she  went  muttering  and  droning  to  herself  along  the  street. 

Arthur  thought  he  might  as  well  follow  her  example,  at  least  by  taking 
himself  off,  and  postponing  his  visit  to  a  more  opportune  time ;  but  just 
then  Nathan  Levi  himself  entered  the  shop,  looking  wild  and  haggard — 
more  like  a  maniac  than  a  sane  man — and  more  hideous  than  ever. 
Arthur,  who  had  never  seen  him  before,  started  at  the  sudden  apparition. 
Surely  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  the  address :  this  horrible-looking 
wretch,  on  whom  nature  and  poverty  seemed  to  have  set  the  seal  of  evil, 
who  inhabited  this  miserable  abode,  and  who  appeared,  either  from  greed 
or  from  necessity,  to  have  left  his  own  mother  to  die  of  hunger,  could  not 
be  even  the  temporary  possessor  of  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar.  But 
still  even  he,  young  as  he  was,  had  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know 
that  all  things  are  possible,  in  which  respect  he  was,  so  far,  wiser  than 
Mr.  Grode.  The  Jew  also  started  on  seeing  a  gentleman  in  his  shop  ; 
and,  rubbing  his  head  all  over  with  his  large  red  hands — ringless  now — 
as  if  to  wake  himself  from  a  dream,  hurried  behind  the  counter. 

"  Vot  can  I  do  for  you,  mishter  ?  " 

The  voice,  too,  was  startling  to  unaccustomed  ears,  being  weak  and 
shrill  and  grating. 

"  Pray  is  your  name  Levi — Nathan  Levi  ?  " 

"  I  am  Nathan  Levi,  mishter." 

"  And  mine  is  Cranstoun." 

"  Cranshton  ?  "  asked  the  Jew,  with  a  sudden  trembling  all  over,  as 
he  glanced  unconsciously  towards  the  door  of  his  treasure-house.  "  Vot, 
the  shon  of  the  poor  gentleman  vot  'anged  'imshelf  ?  " 

The  first  impulse  of  Arthur  was  to  swing  the  monster  over  the  counter, 
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and  to  send  him  in  a  heap  into  the  corner  of  the  shop,  or  into  the  gutter 
outside  ;  but  the  question  was  so  plainly  dictated  by  want  of  delicacy  of 
nature,  rather  than  from  any  offensive  intention,  that  he  stayed  his  hand. 
Besides,  the  Jew  himself  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  though  he  was 
incapable  of  seeing  in  what  way. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Cranstoun,  of  Cranstoun  and  Crans- 
toun,"  answered  Arthur,  "of  whom  I  beg  you  will  speak  with  proper 
respect,  or — but  now  to  business.  My  father-in-law,  Mr.  Grode,  has  told 
me  some  curious  news  about  an  Emerald  belonging  to  the  Czar  of  Caspia, 
\vhich,  it  seems,  ought  to  be  in  my  possession,  but  which  he  asserts  to  bo 
in  yours." 

"  In  mine  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Jew,  throwing  up  his  hands  in  well-acted 
amazement.  "  An  Emerald  in  these  handsh  ?  "  he  went  on,  holding  them 
out,  as  if  for  Arthur's  inspection,  and  groaning.  Certainly  they  did  not 
look  likely  hands  to  be  so  honoured. 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Grode  ?  "  asked  Arthur. 

"  Know  'im  ?  I  should  think  sho  :  'e  is  the  greatesht  shcoundrel 
unhung." 

"  You  may  not  know  that  you  are  speaking  of  my  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Levi."  But  the  indignation  this  time  in  Arthur's  eyes  was  not  so  severe 
as  his  words. 

"  I  beg  of  you  a  thoushand  pardonsh,  Mishter  Cranshton.  But,  all 
the  shame,  Mishter  Grode  doesh  not  alwaysh  shay  vot  ish  true  ;  and  if  he 
'ash  told  you  that  I  'ave  thish  Emerald,  or  anything  but  nothing,  'e  'ash 
told  you  a  lie  ash  big  ash  Shaint  Paul'sh." 

"  Then,  if  that  is  so,  perhaps  you  will  have  no  objection  to  tell  me 
all  you  know  about  the  matter.  Of  course,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do 
anything  for  nothing ;  if  you  know  anything  about  the  Emerald,  it  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  tell  me." 

Arthur  spoke  with  more  compassion  in  his  voice — the  man  and  his 
surroundings  looked  so  miserably,  so  hopelessly  poverty-stricken. 

"  I  vould  tell  you  all  I  know  for  von  shingle  shikshpensh,  for — 'elp 
me  Moshesh  ! — I  'ave  not  tashted  food  thish  day.  I  'ad  von  'a'penny  to 
buy  myshelf  shome  bread,  and  that  I  'ave  losht  out  of  the  vindow.  Jusht 
you  give  a  look  round,  mishter.  Jusht  you  look  at  theshe  old  shlopsh, 
that  no  von  vill  buy ;  at  that  old  candleshick  ;  jusht  you  look  at  me.  No 
table,  no  bed,  no  dish,  no  chair,  no  shtove ;  and  jusht  you  look  in  there," 
he  went  on,  throwing  open  the  door  of  the  back  room,  which  looked  even 
more  poverty-stricken  than  what  was  called  the  shop.  "  There,  that  ish 
my  bedroom  ;  that  'cap  of  shtraw  ish  on  vot  I  lie.  You  shee  the  vindow 
ish  broke,  and  I  cannot  'ave  'im  mended  ;  for  vy  ?  I  'ave  not  money  to 
buy  a  crusht.  All  yesterday  I  vosh  raking  the  gutter  for  shtalksh  of  cab- 
bagesh.  I  am  a  poor,  wretched,  shtarving  old  man.  Yesh,  jusht  look 
round  vunsh  more,  and  shee.  Thish  ish  I — thish  ish  my  'oushe ;  and 
you  come  here  to  look  for  Emeraldsh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  shrill  and 
bitter  laugh,  clasping  his  hands  together,  and  shedding  tears  that  turned 
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his  pock-marks  into  briny  pools.  "  Do  you  think  I  keep  Peru  locked  up 
in  my  pocket — that  I  who  shtarve  should  refushe  vot  they  'ave  offered  me 
— von  'undred  and  fifty  thoushand  guineash — two  'undred  and  twenty-five 
thoushand  poundsh  ?  " 

His  arguments,  his  proofs,  were  irresistible  ;  and  Arthur  looked  down 
in  a  sort  of  shame.  He  had  himself  known  the  first  bracing  sting  of 
poverty ;  but  absolute,  utter  want,  such  as  this,  he  had  never  even  seen  ; 
and  there  is  always  something  in  such  a  sight  that  makes  one  almost 
ashamed.  Is  it  that  we  then  feel  how  wholly  we  set  at  naught  the  plain 
command  that  has  been  laid  upon  us  to  sell  all  that  we  have,  and  give  it 
to  the  poor  ? 

Arthur,  in  his  excess  of  delicacy,  considered  how  he  should  set  about 
to  relieve  this  extreme  need — in  which  he  could  not  but  believe — without 
wounding  susceptibilities  that  might  lie  hid  even  beneath  this  loathsome 
outside.  But  his  delicacy  was  superfluous. 

"  Mishter  Cranshton,"  said  the  Jew,  "  can  you  shpare  me  a  few 
coppersh  to  buy  me  a  meal  ?  I  vosh  a  rich  man  vunsh,  and  I  find  it  'ard 
to  shtarve." 

Arthur  emptied  his  pockets.  "  There,"  he  said,  "  that  is  all  I  have 
about  me :  I  will  make  it  more  if  I  can." 

Levi  grasped  the  coins  eagerly.  "  Blessh  you,  mishter  1 "  he  said. 
But  Arthur  did  not  wait  for  his  thanks — he  was  on  his  way  home,  revolving 
many  things. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
FACTS   AND   FANCIES. 

MR.  GRODE  was  never  very  long  in  making  up  his  mind,  nor  very  much 
longer  in  taking  action  when  his  mind  was  made  up.  There  was  one 
thing  that  must  be  done,  and  there  was  one  thing  that  must  not  be  done. 
What  must  be  done  was  to  get  hold  of  the  Great  Emerald  in  time  for  the 
great  Caspian  marriage.  What  must  not  be  done  was  to  let  his  unprac- 
tical and  impracticable  son-in-law  know  anything  more  about  the  matter. 
A  sum  like  five  million  pounds  must  not  be  lost  to  the  family — meaning 
to  himself — to  satisfy  any  Quixotic  nonsense  whatever.  There  was  a 
grand  scena  that  evening  between  him  and  Arthur  and  Felicia,  in  which 
the  two  Jatter  performed  a  duet  of  terribly  undutiful  children.  Mr.  Grode 
was  not  a  hypocrite  by  nature  :  that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  hypocrite  only 
when  occasion  required,  and,  when  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  hypocrisy, 
was  apt  to  run  into  the  other  extreme  and  to  be  a  little  too  plain-spoken. 
And  he  really  and  honestly  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong  : 
Arthur's  conduct  did  really  seem  to  him  to  be  a  most  selfish  and  unjus- 
tifiable indulgence  in  lunacy.  And  so  his  anger  and  his  disgust  ran  deep 
and  his  words  ran  high.  Felicia  of  course  stood  by  her  husband  man- 
fully, if  it  is  lawful  to  use  such  a  word  in  speaking  of  so  thorough  a 
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woman,  and  altogether  proved  herself  so  unworthy  of  her  paternal  descent 
that  her  father  was  more  than  justified  in  disowning  her.  At  last  this 
domestic  squabble  was  bound  to  end  in  open  war.  Sanity  was  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  peace  on  one  side,  justice  on  the  other  :  while  what  one 
side  considered  sanity  the  other  held  to  be  injustice,  and  what  the  other 
side  considered  justice,  the  one  held  to  be  sheer  insanity.  This  being 
so,  and  after  Mr.  Grode  had  given  a  great  many  pieces  of  his  mind, 
couched  in  any  words  that  happened  to  come  uppermost,  to  his  two 
children ;  after  he  had  accused  Arthur  of  reckless  extravagance,  of 
childish  idiotcy,  of  selfish  disregard  for  his  wife  and  for  his  wife's  family, 
of  ingratitude,  and  finally  of  having  corrupted  Felicia's  mind  and  even 
of  having  obtained  her  on  false  pretences  ;  after  having  called  him  pro- 
digal, spendthrift,  fool,  fortune-hunter,  idler,  vagabond,  seducer  and 
swindler,  and  Felicia  idiotic,  ungrateful,  rebellious,  and  another  name  or 
two  which  a  tongue  less  coarse  than  his  would  have  avoided  even  in  its 
just  anger,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  the  two  objects  of  his  wrath  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  reply  by  leaving  their  present  home  without  even 
asking  for  their  portion.  Indeed,  from  the  style  of  language  in  which 
Mr.  Grode  indulged  himself  on  the  subject,  it  seemed  as  though  this 
proceeding  was  just  what  he  intended.  To  speak  plainly,  he  turned  them 
out  of  doors,  and  cleared  the  field  for  turning  the  profits  of  the  Emerald 
to  reasonable  account. 

It  does  not  take  many  days  sometimes  for  whole  months  to  roll  by, 
especially  to  hearts  that  are  full  of  hope  and  love.  Many  days,  indeed  ? 
Many  hours  rather.  But  when  hope  and  love  are  the  only  treasures  that 
either  hearts  or  hands  possess,  the  hours  change  even  into  minutes.  For 
without  the  aid  either  of  hope  or  of  love  the  passage  from  bad  to  worse, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  is  always  travelled  at  a  gallop.  "  I'll  tell  you  who 
Time  gallops  withal ;  " — it  is  not  only  with  a  thief  to  the  gallows,  but 
with  a  man  who  every  day  finds  himself  poorer  than  the  day  before. 

Once  more  Arthur  Cranstoun  had  to  set  to  work  to  redeem  his  fortune 
in  his  own  way ;  to  work  not  for  fame  or  for  pleasure,  but  for  bread.  But 
good-will  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily  synonymous  with  power.  It  is 
not  less  true  because  it  is  unsatisfactory,  that  a  gentleman  almost  always 
drops  into  the  background  when  he  is  matched  with  professional  runners.  He 
is  above  jostling  and  cross-running,  and  does  not  take  his  training  kindly ; 
they  are  not,  and  they  do.  Your  great  artist  has  almost  invariably  been 
one  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  not  one  who  has  been  degraded  to 
them.  But  though  this  is  so,  and  though  poverty  very  soon  came  to 
knock  at  the  door  in  Newman  Street,  love  did  not  make  so  much  as  even 
a  flutter  of  his  wings  towards  the  window.  Perhaps  it  was  only  because 
he  was  afraid  of  soiling  them  in  the  dingy  and  uncomfortable  atmosphere 
outside  ;  but,  whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  he  obstinately  remained. 
Indeed,  Felicia  seemed  to  develop  in  the  cold  in  a  way  for  which  her 
sister-flowers,  for  the  most  part,  require  hot-house  culture.  It  is  even 
possible  that  she  may  have  done  her  husband  some  little  harm,  speaking 
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after  the  manner  of  the  world,  by  rendering  his  own  anxieties,  his  own 
outward  troubles,  less  hard  to  bear,  even  as  she  had  in  the  first  instance 
rendered  his  sacrifice  more  easy. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  romance  of  poverty.  Roses  are  never  weary 
of  growing  among  the  brambles,  and  not  the  less  so  because  they  are  so 
apt  to  be  hidden  by  the  brambles  among  which  they  grow.  But  this  is 
too  large  a  topic  for  present  consideration  ;  and  to  those  who,  like  those 
with  whom  we  are  at  present  concerned,  are  themselves  struggling  through 
the  bramble-bush,  the  roses  are  apt  to  be  far  less  conspicuous  than  the 
thorns. 

The  outward  history  of  Arthur  Cranstoun  was  something  like  this. 
He  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  studio  and  set  to  work  upon  a  picture, 
living  at  first  upon  a  few  pounds  that  he  had  about  him,  and  which  he 
fancied  that  he  was  thereby  investing  in  a  speculation  upon  the  security 
of  his  genius  and  industry  that  was  to  bring  him  in  interest  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  ten  thousand  per  cent. — a  dream  which  Felicia  shared  to  his 
heart's  content.  But  even  these  few  pounds  did  not  last  as  long  as  they 
should  have  done,  in  reasonably  economical  hands.  Not  only  were  small 
pleasures  too  often  preferred  to  absolute  necessities  but  not  a  few  of  the 
few  sovereigns  somehow  contrived  to  get  rid  of  themselves  in  aiding  old 
Mrs.  Levi  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  a  little  longer ;  indeed,  some  of  them 
even  secretly  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  her  son.  Arthur  had  told 
Felicia  their  miserable  story,  and  the  latter  could  not  rest  until  she  had 
paid  a  visit  to  the  mother,  and  had  sent  anonymously  to  the  son  more 
than  the  donors  could  spare.  There  was  not,  in  short,  a  single  prudential 
maxim  that  was  not  set  at  defiance  by  this  extravagant  pair,  from  "  A 
bird  in  the  hand  "  to  "  Charity  begins  at  home."  They  insisted  on  pre- 
ferring the  two  birds  in  the  bush,  and  on  being  kind  to  others  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  unkind  to  themselves.  Meanwhile  it  need  not  be  said 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  great  picture  that  was  to  set 
everything  to  rights,  the  sovereigns  got  fewer  and  fewer,  until  at  last, 
had  Felicia  been  the  lady  of  some  Eliot  or  Armstrong  of  the  good  old 
Border  days,  she  would  have  served  him  up  a  pair  of  spurs  for  his  break- 
fast as  a  delicate  way  of  putting  it  that,  if  he  wanted  his  breakfast  at  all, 
he  must  either  use  or  eat  them. 

On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  however,  they  both  breakfasted  and 
dined  upon  a  ring  of  little  value  belonging  to  Arthur ;  on  the  second,  on 
a  pair  of  ear-rings  belonging  to  Felicia,  But  as  it  must  yet  be  a  long 
time  before  the  picture  could  be  exhibited,  and  as  the  united  stock  of 
pawnable  articles  was  small,  something  decisive  must  be  done  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling  till  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  should  open  in  May. 
So  he  painted,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  working  almost  day 
and  night,  the  following  subjects  in  a  prediluvian  style  : — 

1.  The  Plague  of  Darkness. 

2.  Saint  Lawrence  on  the  Gridiron, 

3.  Chaos. 
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It  need  hardly' be  said  that,  do  what  he  could,  not  one  of  these  three 
great  works  found  a  purchaser.  Not  only  so,  but  his  seclusion  lost  him 
all  his  acquaintance,  except  one  or  two  men  as  hard-up,  or  almost  as 
hard-up,  as  himself.  It  was  a  pity.  The  man  had  something  in  him, 
and  he  was  doing  his  best ;  but  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation  terribly. 
He  at  last  became  a  sort  of  Bernard  de  Palissy,  without  the  divine  spark 
that  made  the  madness  of  the  great  potter  a  higher  wisdom.  As  for 
Felicia,  while  he  thought  she  was  attending  to  his  own  wardrobe,  she  was 
very  often  engaged  with  those  of  other  people.  It  is  easier  to  find 
employment  for  the  needle  than  for  the  brush ;  and  if  she  had  only  been 
a  girl  of  sense,  instead  of  wearing  her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  obtain  dry 
cruets  she  would  have  made  her  husband  also  throw  down  the  brush 
altogether,  even  if  he  had  to  exchange  it  for  the  broom.  But  then  she 
was  not  a  girl  of  sense ;  so  she  came  out  strong  in  her  own  way, 
encouraging  him  when  he  was  despondent,  giving  him  rest  when  he  was 
weary,  and,  so  far  from  giving  even  so  much  as  a  passing  regret  to  the 
flesh-pots  or  to  the  stalled  ox  of  Russell  Square,  resting  content  with  her 
manna  and  with  her  dinner  of  herbs. 

This  was  their  rate  of  living,  reckoning  each  item  at  the  sum  to  which 
it  would  amount  in  the  course  of  the  whole  year : — 

Weekly  bill  for  lodgings,  &c £40 

Food    25 

Clothes    10 

Painting  materials     50 

Coal  and  light   »  3 

Stationery  1 

Hospitality • 2 

Miscellaneous  items  10 

Amusements  0 

Spent  upon  Mrs.  Levi,  and  similar  pieces  of  extravagance  40 


Total   £181 

And  this  was  their  rate  of  income,  reckoned  in  the  same  manner : — 

Allowance  made  by  creditors  £100 

By  writing  for  Magazines   — 10 

By  giving  drawing-lessons    20 

By  sale  of  pictures 0 

Total    .....    £130 

That  is  to  say,  there  was  every  week  a  balance  of  about  II.  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  account,  which  had  to  be  made  good  in  order  that 
existence  might  be  supported  in  the  poorest  way.  If  the  family  should  in 
due  time  happen  to  increase  in  number,  it  would  be  a  bad  look-out  indeed, 
unless  it  is  true  that  God  never  sends  mouths  without  sending  food  to  fill 
them — a  doctrine  which  is  by  no  means  recognized  by  political  economists. 

Does  the  reader  know  what  the  above  balance-sheet  means  ?  It  is  to 
be  hoped  not.  For  it  means  dinners  of  dry  bread  and  water,  with  the 
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occasional  addition  of  meat  as  a  medicine  rather  than  as  food :  it  means 
the  existence  of  two  people  in  two  very  small,  very  barely  furnished  rooms 
that  must  answer  all  the  purposes  of  bedroom,  kitchen,  studio,  dining- 
room,  reception-room  and  work-room,  with  a  prospect  of  having  to  serve  for 
a  nursery  as  well ;  in  which  the  mistress  has  to  be  at  once  both  cook, 
housemaid,  dress-maker  and  tailor :  it  means  toil  without  recreation  :  it 
means  clothes  in  whose  company  no  one  would  wish  to  be  seen  even  by  a 
stranger  :  it  means  loss  of  all  acquaintances :  it  means  the  expenditure 
of  all  one's  energies  upon  the  great  question  of  how  to  obtain  enough 
food  to  escape  starvation  :  it  means  darkness,  hunger  and  cold.  A 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a  year  is  a  splendid  income  for  a  skilled 
mechanic ;  it  is  a  sufficient  income  for  many  a  lawyer,  surgeon,  or  clergy- 
man :  but  for  people  like  Arthur  and  Felicia  it  means  the  very  brink  of 
absolute  pauperism.  And  then,  worst  of  all,  there  was  the  feeling,  shared, 
though  not  expressed  by  both,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  he  or  she 
would  be  in  comfort.  And  yet  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  these  two 
would  have  given  up  their  poverty  for  an  empire  if  the  empire  had  to  be 
ruled  alone.  Their  labour  of  body  and  mind  seemed  to  be  endless,  un- 
profitable, vain  ;  and  yet  they  also,  after  their  fashion,  had  a  good  reward 
for  it  after  all. 

"  How,  in  the  name  of  ill-fortune,  do  these  people  live  ?  "  asked  one 
brother  painter  of  another  after  they  had  on  some  rare  occasion  interrupted 
Arthur's  toil  for  an  hour,  and  borne  into  his  hermitage  a  stray  breath 
from  the  outer  air.  "  And  then  to  think  that  he  should  go  on  making 
these  frightful  daubs,  that  no  one  will  dream  of  buying,  when  that 
beautiful  girl  is  starving  by  his  side.  He's  a  good  fellow,  all  the  same 
— but  whenever  I  look  upon  that  most  unholy  family  of  his  and  then 
upon  Mrs.  Cranstoun,  I  feel  inclined  to  pitch  him  out  of  window,  and  his 
picture  after  him." 

"And  carry  off  the  lady?  Well,  any  way,  he's  a  warning  against 
matrimony.  But,  seriously,  can't  you  persuade  him  that  he  will  never 
make  anything  of  painting  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  should  speak  to  the  wind.  If  he  doesn't  read 
remonstrance  in  that  girl's  eyes,  he  certainly  won't  listen  to  the  words  of 
wisdom  as  they  come  from  me.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  sort  of  insanity 
yielding  to  good  advice  ?  Besides,  she's  ten  times  worse  than  he.  I 
believe  she  thinks  him  a  second  Raphael." 

"  At  all  events  he  might  take  her  for  his  model,  instead  of  the  saints 
of  church  windows." 

"  Ah,  if  he  could  do  that !  But  I  don't  blame  him  for  not  doing 
impossibilities.  I  expect  those  opal  eyes  would  be  a  cut  above  Titian,  or 
even  you  or  me." 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  pounds  to  spare." 

"  And  I  wish  I  had  the  moon.  Only  sending  that  to.  the  Cranstouns' 
would  be  sending  coals  to  Newcastle." 

It  was  certainly  a  mystery  how  and  where  the  weekly  sovereign  was 
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found.  Arthur  himself  did  not  know — he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
work  to  heed.  He  probably  thought,  as  such  men  are  apt  to  think,  that 
it  came  of  itself. 

But  some  one  knew :  and  that  was  no  other  than  Nathan  Levi. 

One  night  he  had  the  wildest  dream  of  all,  and,  in  its  way,  the  most 
glorious.  To  do  him  justice,  he  had  had  a  hard  struggle  with  himself 
and  with  the  absorbing  love  of  his  whole  life  when  he  had  learned  from 
Judith  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  choose  between  indulgence  in  his 
wild  passion  and  the  very  life  of  his  mother.  But  the  more  he  tried  to 
overcome  the  fatal  influence  of  the  Great  Emerald,  the  more  strong  its 
influence  grew.  He  could  not  part  with  it,  come  what  would.  He  might 
feed  on  garbage  with  the  homeless  curs ;  he  might  leave  his  own  mother  to 
starve,  he  might  destroy  himself  body  and  soul ;  but  he  could  not  give  up 
his  dreams.  On  the  night  in  question — it  was  some  time  after  his  inter- 
view with  Arthur  Cranstoun — he  fancied,  when,  his  wretched  day's  attempt 
at  toil  being  over,  he  sought  his  shrine,  that  the  floor  close  to  the  trapdoor 
was  not  in  the  precise  state  in  which  he  had  left  it  in  the  morning.  It 
was  not  that  anything  was  dislodged,  for  there  was  nothing  to  dislodge, 
nor  was  it  as  though  the  trapdoor  itself  had  been  moved  ;  but  the  process 
of  concealment  was  with  him  so  minutely  precise  and  elaborate,  that  he 
noticed  even  if  a  single  gram  of  the  small'  dust-heap  that  he  used  to  sweep 
over  the  hiding-place  when  he  went  out  for  the  day  had  been  blown  by  the 
wind  into  a  different  position.  On  this  occasion,  he  thought,  or  fancied, 
that  the  pile  of  dust  was  by  no  means  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
it — as  though  it  had  been  swept  over  the  trap  with  mathematical  and 
excessive  care,  instead  of  with  the  studied  negligence  to  which  he  had 
trained  his  hand,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  scent  any  prying  eyes.  But, 
although  his  instinctive  feeling  of  alarm  was  on  this  occasion  more  decided 
than  usual,  as  being  drawn  from  a  visible  cause,  he  was  too  accustomed  to 
it — for  the  possible  loss  of  the  Emerald  was  his  terror  by  night  and  day,  .as 
long  as  he  was  not  actually  holding  it  in  his  hand — to  dwell  upon  it  long, 
though  it  was  with  a  sinking  heart  and  trembling  claws  that  he  blew  away 
the  dust  and  raised  the  square  of  board.  Thank  heaven,  his  panic  had 
deceived  him :  there  lay  the  casket  as  before,  and  there  within  it  lay  the 
Emerald,  safe  and  sound. 

He  took  up  his  nightly  position  on  the  floor,  placing  the  wax-candle 
so  that  its  rays  might  fall  full  upon  the  stone,  which  he  pressed  to  his 
heart.  But,  whether  he  was  more  weary  and  exhausted  than  usual,  or 
whether  his  passing  panic  was  still  heavy  upon  him,  somehow  or  other  the 
mist  of  green  light  did  not  seem  to  exhale  from  it  so  quickly  as  usual. 
There  seemed  a  dulness  about  the  crystal  that  was  new  and  strange,  and, 
as  he  bent  over  it,  he  did  not  seem  to  see  into  its  depths  quite  so  pro- 
foundly as  on  former  occasions.  But,  nevertheless,  all  the  old  fascination 
was  still  there,  and,  as  he  gazed  and  meditated,  wrapped  in  himself  and 
in  his  idol,  the  passing  thoughts  to  which  it  gave  rise  failed  not  at  last  to 
gather  themselves  into  life. 
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There  is  no  need  to  describe  at  length  another  vision.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  that  which  came  to  him  that  night  was  such  as  to  transcend  all 
the  others.  It  seemed  as  though  the  precious  stone  was  determined  to 
exhaust  to  the  utmost  its  magical  power  in  order  to  console  him  for  all  he 
had  undergone  for  its  sake.  He  was  no  longer  only  the  high-priest  of  the 
temple  :  it  was  to  himself  that  the  altar  was  raised,  and  that  the  murmur- 
ing of  many  voices  rose  into  a  full  hymn  of  praise  and  glory,  not  of  men , 
but  of  Seraphim.  There  was  no  need  to  seek  for  anything  :  he  had 
become  self- sufficing  and  all-containing.  And  the  vision  seemed  to  have 
lasted  for  millions  of  years — to  have  been  without  beginning,  and  to  be 
without  the  prospect  of  an  end.  Past  and  future,  inextricably  commingled, 
seemed  to  evolve  from  themselves  a  changeless  present,  which  took  the 
visible  form  of  white  sunlight,  and  which  made  itself  audible  in  musical 
tones  infinitely  varied,  but,  through  all  their  modulations,  connected  and 
blended  into  one  unvaried  note  that  ran  through  them  all.  And  all  this 
was  himself,  Nathan  Levi — for  in  nowise  did  he  lose  his  separate  self- 
consciousness.  Out  of  very  caprice,  he  played  with  the  universe  :  he 
desired  all  sorts  of  impossible  and  inconsistent  things,  and  lo  !  they  were. 

His  mere  volition  had  become  creative  power.  He  revelled  in  this 
new  sense  of  infinite  strength,  of  infinite  existence,  for  a  longer  time  than 
he  usually  bestowed  upon  his  dreams.  He  was  simply  incapable  now  of 
feeling  hunger  or  thirst,  or  weariness  or  cold ;  incapable,  even,  of  feeling 
a  sting  of  conscience,  now  that  there  was  no  more  any  right  or  wrong  but 
as  he  willed.  And  still,  throughout  all,  he  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
be  the  very  same  Nathan  Levi  who  spent  his  days  in  trying  to  buy  and 
sell  worn-out  clothes  in  one  of  the  poorest  streets  of  Soho — who  had  but 
a  short  while  since  to  beg  a  meal  of  one  who  was  almost  as  poor  as  he. 
He  laughed  a  harsh  and  grating  laugh  as  this  grotesque  companionship  of 
himself  with  himself  entered  his  mind  that  would  have  sent  into  a  fit  of 
terror  any  one  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  it,  and  then  stretched 
his  limbs  out  through  the  universe  again.  It  was  lucky  for  the  ears  of 
the  owner  of  the  shadow  that  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  come  between 
the  Emerald  and  the  moon  that  his  visits  to  the  window  had  ceased  some 
time  ago.  At  last,  however,  for  he  was  still  mortal  after  all — the  vision 
began  to  grow  confused,  and  then,  overcome  by  intense  excitement,  he 
crawled  to  his  filthy  mattress  once  more. 

The  next  morning  he  passed  through  Bean  Street,  as  usual.  As  he 
passed  Madame  Cornet's,  he  passed  also  a  girl  who  was  leaving  it  with  a 
bundle  under  her  arm,  and  who  looked  up  at  him  as  he  passed,  and  said  : 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Levi !" 

And  so  it  was  that  he  knew,  without  knowing  it,  how  at  least  some  of 
the  twenty  shillings  a  week  were  earned. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

NATHAN  LEVI  ABROAD. 

NOTHING  more  than  this  ever  took  place  between  these  two ;  for  to  her 
"  Good  mornings,"  which  he  now  received  every  day,  he  answered  never 
a  word.  But  he  must  have  replied  to  them  in  some  silent  and  unconscious 
way,  or  they  would  not  have  been  so  often  repeated ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
had  been  repeated  only  to  tease  him.  But  Felicia  had  far  too  much  to 
think  about  to  amuse  herself  with  teasing  an  old-clothesman.  Indeed, 
she  in  reality  thought  very  little  about  the  matter  at  all.  It  had  been  a 
matter  of  habit  with  her  to  look  "  Good  morning"  to  him  while  she  had 
been  an  inmate  of  the  blanchisserie ;  and  now  that  she  had  returned  to  it 
as  an  out-pensioner,  it  was  easy  and  natural  for  her  kind  nature  to  fall 
into  old  kindly  ways.  At  first,  it  may  be  remembered,  she  had  taken 
notice  of  him  because  he  was  hideous,  and  wretched-looking,  and  poor, 
and  an  object  of  hate  and  derision  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now  she  did 
so  because  he  was  in  some  sort  an  old  acquaintance.  His  silence,  too, 
was  an  additional  cause  for  this  slight  act  of  charity ;  for  had  he  spoken  to 
her,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  with  all  her  courage,  she  would  have 
taken  to  her  heels  and  run  away. 

Her  friendly  notice  of  him,  slight  and  purely  instinctive  and  thought- 
less as  it  was,  had  already  been  of  some  service  to  him  as  a  sort  of  patent 
to  pass  along  the  not  too  polite  or  considerate  street  without  being 
molested.  She  had,  though  she  used  to  come  and  go  without  speaking  to 
a  soul  but  her  fellow-workwomen,  somehow  managed  to  become  both 
respected  and  popular.  Perhaps  it  was  by  reason  of  that  lady-like  look 
of  hers,  which  seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  shabbiness 
of  her  apparel ;  perhaps  it  was  that  Elise  had  been  making  her  story,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  known  to  an  outsider,  a  subject  for  neighbourly  gossip, 
with  the  addition  of  romantic  touches  of  her  own.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
Felicia's  segis  was  broad  enough  to  defend  her  proteges,  of  whom  she  had 
more  than  one,  inclusive  of  a  homeless  mangy  dog,  and  a  crippled  child  ; 
so  that,  though  Levi  was  still  regarded  as  an  ogre,  he  no  longer  ran  the 
risk  of  having  one  of  his  eyes  knocked  out  by  a  stone,  or  his  old  hats 
scattered  about  the  pavement  and  rendered,  if  possible,  less  valuable  than 
they  were  already. 

He  had  never  paid  much  attention  to  Felicia's  greeting  on  former 
occasions  ;  but  on  its  renewal  after  so  long  an  interruption,  he  could  not 
but  feel  a  sensation  as  of  having  found  something  that  had  long  been  lost. 
It  was  exactly  as  though  an  infallible  clock  had  stopped,  and  had  then 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  taken  to  go  on  again.  While  it  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  going,  no  one  had  noticed  its  striking,  to  which  the  ears  had 
been  rendered  deaf  by  habit.  But  it  was  missed,  though  only  through 
the  substitution  of  one  sort  of  silence  for  another ;  and  when  it  began  to 
strike  again  it  was  with  the  welcome  voice  of  an  old  friend  speaking  to 
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ears  that  were  no  longer  deaf,  but  glad  and  surprised.  It  was  even  so 
that  the  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Levi,"  of  Felicia,  struck  upon  the  old- 
clothesman's  ears. 

And  she  was  like  a  clock  in  another  sense  also,  by  which  in  all 
weathers  he  might  tell  the  hours,  making  up  for  the  loss  of  his  watch, 
which  had  long  gone  the  way  of  all  watches  so  soon  as  money  becomes  of 
more  value  than  time.  Every  morning,  wet  or  fine,  she  was  there  to 
receive  or  to  deliver  up  the  supply  of  work  at  which  she  laboured,  while 
her  husband  was  toiling  at  his  magnum  opus.  Next  to  the  Emerald,  she 
was  the  one  event  of  his  monotonous  round  of  days.  At  last  he  came 
somehow  to  mingle  in  his  mind  the  two,  as  if  they  made  one  double  but 
inseparable  idea.  The  Emerald,  indeed,  lost  none  of  its  old  fascination, 
and  the  terrible  sacrifices  that  he  had  made  for  its  sake  had  rendered  its 
possession  more  necessary  to  him  than  ever ;  but  it  had  come  to  lose  a 
little  of  its  own  original  splendour,  and  to  supply  the  loss  by  reflecting  a 
light  that  was  not  its  own. 

His  history  was  now  complete.  He  had  sacrificed  his  whole  fortune, 
all  the  commonest  comforts  of  life,  all  natural  instincts  of  affection,  his 
whole  self,  body  and  soul,  for  the  sake  of  this  talisman,  to  which  he  was 
now  almost  bound  to  cling  with  the  grasp  of  desperation — which  he  must 
now  force  to  make  up  to  him  for  all  things,  and  in  spite  of  all.  It  had  to 
stand  to  him  in  place  of  wealth,  comfort,  friends,  relations,  mistress, 
queen,  and  goddess,  all  in  one.  And  so,  in  effect,  it  did,  and  more.  It 
carried  him  above  and  beyond  the  world,  to  which  there  was  left  no  link 
to  bind  him,  and  which  he  therefore  hated  and  loathed.  One  who 
dwells  in  a  world  of  spirits  and  miracles  cannot  but  look  with  scorn  and 
disgust  upon  daily  life  and  all  its  ways.  Only  as  he  looks  upon  the  world 
so  must  he  expect  the  world  to  look  upon  him.  No  wonder  that  his 
neighbours  regarded  him  also  with  contempt,  tempered  only  by  fear ;  no 
wonder  that  the  gentle  heart  of  Felicia,  to  which  fear  and  contempt  were  un- 
known, regarded  him  with  an  unconscious,  unsympathetic  and  mysterious 
sort  of  pity  that  found  expression  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  voice  whenever  she 
saw  him.  She  saw  no  visions  and  dreamed  no  dreams ;  she  knew  nothing  of 
his  superiority :  and  yet,  had  she  known  of  it,  his  very  superiority  itself  would 
have  rendered  him  only  by  so  much  the  more  a  subject  for  her  compassion. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Cranstouns  had  been  of  very  consider- 
able service  to  old  Mrs.  Levi  in  helping  her  to  live,  if  that  can  be  called 
being  of  service  under  the  circumstances  ;  and  in  this  intercourse  Judith 
had  been  the  natural  go-between.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  Mrs.  Levi 
herself  would  have  accepted  assistance  except  ignorantly  and  by  deputy. 
One  day  Felicia  was  accompanied  in  her  usually  solitary  walk  to  the 
blanchisserie  by  the  old  woman,  who  had  found  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to 
her  patroness. 

The  lord  of  the  enchanted  palace  passed  by  as  usual. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Felicia.  The  old  woman  started,  spat  on  the 
ground,  and  began  to  mutter  inaudibly. 
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"Do  you  know  that  poor  old  man?"  asked  Felicia,  'observing  her 
companion's  emotion  at  the  sight  of  her  protege. 

"  That  is  the  son  of  my  mistress." 

"  What,  Nathan  Levi  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  who  would  have  left  his  mother  to  die  of  hunger,  had  it 
not  been  for  you,  and  who  has  left  her  to  die  of  grief  and  shame,  in  spite 
of  you." 

"  He  ?     Why  he  looks  himself  the  very  image  of  starvation." 

"Ah,  looks!  But  Nathan  Levi  isn't  the  man  to  keep  poor.  He 
started  in  life  with  a  dozen  lemons ;  and  in  twelve  months  had  turned 
them  into  twelve  hundred  pounds  !  As  long  as  he  has  even  so  much  as 
himself  left  to  sell,  he  is  a  rich  man." 

But  Felicia,  knowing  from  her  own  personal  experience  how  easily 
money  is  lost  and  how  hardly  gained,  and  being  unable  to  judge  except 
from  appearances,  was  incapable  of  seeing  in  the  apparent  pauper  even  so 
much  as  the  potential  millionaire :  so  that  the  knowledge  of  who  her 
acquaintance  was  increased  her  interest  in  him  and  her  pity  for  him  ten- 
fold. On  the  next  occasion  of  her  meeting  him  she  dropped  into  his  hand 
a  small  coin  or  two.  He  glared  at  her  wildly  for  an  instant,  and  then 
began  to  thank  her  no  less  wildly,  and  in  such  terms  that  she  was  alarmed. 
She  began  to  think  that  the  poor  creature  was  touched  in  the  brain,  and 
it  was  with  additional  gentleness,  if  such  a  thing  could  be,  that,  having 
overcome  her  first  feeling  of  fear,  she  greeted  him  on  succeeding  days. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  CLOCK  STOPS  AGAIN. 

ONCE  more  the  days  became  weeks,  and  the  weeks  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
turn  themselves  into  months.  The  hour  at  which  Mr.  Smith  was  to 
receive  the  Emerald  into  his  temporary  possession  was  drawing  very  near. 
Meanwhile,  two  events  had  happened :  the  Holy  Family  was  completed, 
and  Mrs.  Levi  had  taken  her  leave  of  all  things  in  this  world,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cranstoun  being  foolish  enough  to  spend  almost  the  last  of  their  few 
coins  in  giving  her  a  decent  funeral. 

When  her  son  heard  of  her  death,  he  mourned  for  her  according  to 
the  strictest  rites  of  his  nation,  sitting  upon  the  ground  for  the  appointed 
number  of  days  hi  a  passion  of  self-reproach,  almost  of  self-hatred,  that 
was  by  no  means  merely  ceremonial.  But  the  whole  period  of  his 
mourning  was  otherwise  a  sort  of  ecstasy ;  for  the  green  stone  was  never 
out  of  his  hands. 

It  was  for  its  own  sake  that  he  had  come  to  adore  it  now,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  visions  that  were  fading  away  day  by  day.  Those  that 
came  to  him  now  were  rather  recollections  than  realities.  It  was  less  now 
in  the  ocean  of  green  light  than  in  his  own  heart  that  the  jewel  fairies  had 
taken  up  their  abode  ;  indeed,  the  light  itself  had  grown  opaque  and  dull. 
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He  was  like  a  laudanum-drinker,  to  whom  his  drug  has  ceased  to  be  a 
delight,  but  has  become  a  terrible  necessity. 

A  continual  flood  of  words  which  seemed  to  carry  a  profound  meaning, 
but  in  reality  were  meaningless,  like  those  poems  composed  in  sleep, 
which  seem  so  magnificent  at  the  time,  but  of  -which  the  fragments 
that  remain  dimly  after  waking  turn  out  to  be  sheer  nonsense  without 
either  rhyme  or  reason,  kept  ringing  through  the  ears  of  his  mind, 
keeping  time  to  one  monotonous  and  weary  measure.  The  one  con- 
necting note  that  had  pervaded  all  the  melodies  and  harmonies  of  his 
grand  vision  now  seemed  to  have  subdued  them  all,  and  to  be  heard 
alone  in  all  its  nakedness.  At  last  he  felt  that,  if  he  remained  shut  up 
any  longer  alone  with  his  treasure,  he  should  go  mad  indeed.  But  he 
waited  until  the  days  of  his  mourning  were  over,  and  then,  longing  for 
the  fresh  air  and  for  the  one  ray  of  human  sympathy  that  remained  to 
him,  and  of  which  his  long  abstinence  had  brought  him  even  consciously 
to  feel  the  need,  he  instinctively  shouldered  his  bag  and  emerged  once 
more  from  his  den. 

But  though  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  door  of  the  blancliisserie  in 
Bean  Street  long  before  the  usual  hour,  and  lingered  about  for  a  good 
hour  after  it,  the  sun  did  not  shine,  and  he  went  his  way  with  a  heavy 
heart. 


CHAPTEIl  XVIII. 

A  VIGIL. 

WELL,  even  the  bravest  heart  is  no  talisman.  Arthur  worked  bravely — 
too  bravely,  considering  how  inevitable  was  failure  ;  too  bravely,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  neither  been  born  nor  brought  up  to  toil.  I  have 
heard  genius  defined  as  the  reckless  destruction  of  an  originally  splendid 
constitution ;  and  I  think  that  the  definition,  if  not  containing  the  whole 
truth,  and  if  not  very  intelligible  without  much  explanation,  is  at  all  events 
a  splendid  aperqu.  To  do  anything  really  great,  a  man  must,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  strain  himself  to  the  very  uttermost ;  and  it  is  only  the 
most  splendid  constitutions  that  can  answer  to  the  strain  that  is  needed  to 
achieve  really  great  things  without  breaking  down  in  the  attempt.  Arthur 
did  strain  himself  to  the  utmost,  but  his  physique  was  not  that  which  can 
be  strained  without  breaking. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  putting  the  last  few  touches  to  his  "  Holy 
Family,"  he  became  aware  of  a  curious  singing  in  his  ears ;  then  the 
objects  in  the  room  lost  their  distinctness,  and  he  himself  turned  suddenly 
sick  and  giddy.  He  was  standing  on  a  scaffold,  improvised  out  of  stools, 
in  order  to  reach  the  top  of  his  rather  colossal  painting  ;  and  the  next 
thing  of  which  he  was  conscious  was  that  he  was  lying  on  the  floor  among 
the  scattered  tools,  that  he  was  feeling  miserably  faint  and  ill,  and  that  he 
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had  an  agonizing  pain  in  his  right  arm,  which  was  doubled  up  beneath 
him  and  which  he  could  not  move.  On  raising  his  left  hand  to  his  face 
he  felt  something  wet,  which  proved  to  be  blood  running  from  a  wound  in 
his  forehead.  It  was  in  this  condition  rthat  Felicia  found  him  two  days 
before  Nathan  Levi's  return  to  the  world. 

Doubtless  the  fall  itself  had  been  caused  simply  by  want  of  food, 
aggravated  by  hard  work  and  anxiety ;  but  the  result  was  a  fever  and  a 
broken  arm. 

A  surgeon  was  immediately  sent  for,  who,  after  the  manner  of  hia 
profession,  attended  to  the  case  first,  and  thought  of  his  fees  afterwards. 
A  glance  at  the  state  of  things  showed  him  plainly  enough  that  his  patient 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  profitable  one,  and  he  at  first  suggested  removal  to 
a  hospital ;  but  of  this  Felicia  would  not  hear,  and  a  second  glance  at  her 
showed  the  surgeon  that  she  was  not  altogether  unreasonable. 

But,  though  she  undertook  the  duties  of  nurse  willingly,  it  was  a  bad 
time  for  her.  She  also  was  worn  out ;  and  were  it  not  that  women  are  far 
more  capable  than  men  of  supporting  bodily  privation,  she  ought,  by  rights, 
to  have  broken  down  the  sooner  of  the  two.  As  it  was,  she  now  had  to  live 
even  upon  less  than  before,  if  such  a  thing  could  be,  so  that  she  might  meet 
the  additional  expenses  caused  by  illness  ;  and  she  had  to  support  the  whole 
establishment  upon  her  poor  earnings  at  the  blanchisserie,  Madame  Cornet 
kindly  letting  her  have  as  much  work  as  could  be  put  out,  and  without  expect- 
ing her  to  carry  it  away  with  her  own  hands.  It  was  simply  a  miracle  that 
she  did  not  give  way.  She  never  dared  leave  the  room  without  the  most 
pressing  necessity.  She  never  rested  in  a  bed,  and  every  moment  that 
she  could  spare  from  nursing  she  had  to  devote  to  her  needle,  night  and 
day,  except  when  she  fell  asleep  out  of  sheer  fatigue.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  her  appearance  did  not  long  remain  that  of  the  Felicia  of  a  few  months 
before.  She  had  always  been,  perhaps,  over- suggestive  of  whiteness ;  but 
now  she  looked  like  a  ghost,  and  almost  felt  like  one.  The  hands  grew 
transparent,  and  the  eyes  dim  ;  but  she  had  the  soul  and  courage  of  a  lion 
— she  even  had  the  strength  to  keep  in  her  tears,  for  fear  they  should 
render  her  eyes  less  clear  for  working. 

At  last  came  the  terrible  day  when  she  gave  Arthur  their  last  scrap  of 
food  without  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  morsel  more.  Clothes, 
trinkets,  easels,  chairs — everything,  in  short,  that  was  moveable — had  been 
sold  or  pawned  ;  the  last  of  all  to  go  being  the  green  stone  in  the  hideous 
setting,  which  formed  such  a  contrast  to  the  other  presents  that  Arthur  had 
made  her,  but  to  which  she  seemed,  for  some  sentimental  reason,  to  cling 
above  the  rest :  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  makes  a  girl  prefer 
her  ugliest  doll ;  perhaps  because  it  had  in  former  days  been  a  sort  of 
fellow-martyr  in  the  troubles  that  she  had  undergone  for  the  giver's  sake. 
But  for  the  giver's  sake,  though  with  many  tears,  she  had  had  to  part 
even  with  this  a  day  or  two  since,  and,  being  a  bad  hand  at  a  bargain,  had 
pledged  it  at  a  neighbouring  pawnbroker's  for  a  number  of  shillings  that 
very  likely  represented  its  apparent  value,  but  were  ridiculously  out  of 
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proportion  to  its  value  to  her.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  few  shillings 
did  not  remain  long  in  her  hands ;  and  then  there  remained  to  her  nothing 
more. 

Yes,  she  had  given  Arthur  their  last  morsel,  actual  or  prospective,  nor 
had  she  shared  it  with  him.  It  was  now  near  midnight.  Her  husband 
was  tossing  about  in  the  restlessness  of  fever,  and  she  herself  was  sitting 
shivering  upon  the  floor,  listening  to  his  tossing  and  to  his  broken  words, 
and  furiously  stitching  at  a  cambric  shirt  by  the  light  of  a  single  flaring  tallow- 
candle.  The  atmosphere  was  terribly  close  and  yet  miserably  cold ;  and 
then  the  noises  that  are  silent  by  day  but  awake  when  the  waking  world  is 
silent,  especially  in  a  sick  chamber,  were  enough  to  fill  with  terror  of  the 
unseen  one  whose  nerves  were  so  painfully  strung  to  their  highest  pitch  as 
hers.  It  was  not  the  scrambling  of  the  mice  behind  the  wainscot,  though 
that,  as  those  who  have  watched  like  her  well  know,  is  bad  enough  ;  but 
a  separate  ghost  seemed  to  enter  into  every  bare  plank  of  the  floor,  into 
the  doors,  into  the  windows,  into  the  chimney,  till  each  of  these  took  a 
ghastly  life  of  its  own  that  found  expression  in  starts  and  creaks  and  groans. 
It  has  often  been  matter  for  wonder  what  is  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity 
of  the  night  in  bringing  into  dead  life  inanimate  things  ;  but  the  reason  is 
simple  :  it  is  that  there  must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  vitality  awake 
in  the  world,  and  that  that  which  leaves  ourselves  during  the  hours  of 
darkness  must  seek  for  itself  a  temporary  home  elsewhere.  Thus  it  is 
our  own  half- sleeping  life  we  hear  around  us  when  we  listen  to  these 
audible  though  invisible  wraiths  of  our  own  selves.  It  is  this  that  endows 
them  with  their  undefined  power  of  terrifying,  which  belongs  to  nothing 
real  in  the  world.  There  are  many  people  who  would  face  with  the  calmest 
self-possession  a  whole  band  of  robbers  or  any  actual  danger,  and  yet  are 
overcome  with  panic  at  their  own  shadow  when  it  makes  itself  audible 
in  the  creaking  of  a  chair. 

For  her  part,  however,  Felicia  went  on  stitching  and  stitching,  wearied 
out,  but  not  in  the  least'inclined  to  sleep,  for  she  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  chronic  wakefulness  was  with  her  almost  a  disease,  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  have  slept  now  even  if  she  had  tried.  Every  now  and  then,  in 
spite  of  her  attention  to  her  work,  she  gave  a  start  when  the  naked 
boards  indulged  in  a  louder  crack  than  usual :  nor  did  she  dare  to  absorb 
herself  in  her  task  too  deeply,  for,  while  she  strained  her  eyes  over  her 
stitches,  she  had  no  less  to  strain  her  ears  to  catch  the  least  sound  that 
might  pass  through  the  open  door  of  the  adjoining  bedroom.  Her  great 
and  real  fear  was  lest  the  flare  of  the  candle  should  gutter  down  into  its 
socket  before  she  had  finished  her  task,  which  had  to  be  completed  by  the 
next  morning.  There  were  just  two  inches  of  candle :  there  was  just  a 
yard  of  work.  She  was  so  cold  that  her  fingers  were  almost  numbed, 
though  less  by  reason  of  the  weather  than  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  Her 
head  was  aching :  but  that  also,  like  her  wakefulness,  was  too  habitual  to 
be  regarded.  At  last,  unless  her  ears  deceived  her,  a  distinct  sound  of 
tapping  came  either  from  the  door  or  from  the  wall.  She  had  heard  of  the 
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death-tick,  and,  though  by  no  means  superstitious,  the  sound  filled  her 
with  the  alarm  that  comes  from  the  unseen.  She  was  in  a  mood  for  omens 
of  evil ;  and  the  very  flame  of  the  candle,  as  it  flared  up,  and  then  sank 
down  and  flared  up  again,  seemed  to  her  to  represent  the  last  dying 
struggles  of  one  whose  minutes  are  numbered.  She  listened  again  :  there 
was  no  doubt  that  a  sound  was  present  with  her  that  neither  belonged  to 
a  mouse  nor  was  caused  by  the  strain  of  her  own  nerves.  It  was,  as  has 
been  said,  a  low  tapping  noise,  as  though  some  timid  hand  were  requesting 
admittance.  Impossible  as  this  should  be  at  such  an  hour,  her  eyes  were 
led  by  it  instinctively  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

And  presently,  slowly  and  silently,  the  door  began  to  move.  What 
mortal  creature  could  be  intruding  thus  upon  her  at  this  dead  and  solitary 
hour  ?  The  sight  of  the  opening  door  was  more  than  enough  to  paralyze 
with  fascination  the  faculties  of  one  whom  exhaustion  had  rendered  mor- 
bidly open  to  vague  and  undefined  terrors.  Heaven  knows  what  she  could 
expect  to  see.  But  whatever  she  could  have  expected,  her  fancy  could  not 
have  called  up  any  object  more  hideous  than  that  which  met  her  eyes,  as 
it  stood  there  in  the  outer  darkness,  peering  into  the  half-lighted  room. 
Ever  since  his  retirement  from  a  world  in  which  his  part  had  been  simply 
that  of  a  grotesque,  there  had  been  something  mysterious  and  awe- 
inspiring  about  Nathan  Levi ;  and  whether  it  was  really  he  or  whether  it 
was  only  his  wraith  conjured  up  by  her  own  over-excited  imagination,  there 
was  almost  equal  cause  for  alarm.  In  the  latter  case  she  herself  must  be 
going  mad ;  in  the  former,  she  had  to  do  with  a  being  whose  nature,  if  it 
corresponded  with  his  bodily  form,  was  one  to  be  feared  indeed.  How  or 
why  had  he  traced  her  ?  With  what  motive  had  he  visited  her  at  such  an 
hour? 

She  would  have  screamed  out,  had  not  her  tongue  been  as  paralyzed  as 
her  eyes.  There  was  something  horribly  and  unutterably  unearthly  about 
the  whole  aftair.  Say  what  one  will  in  these  charitable  and  tolerant  days, 
there  is  still  to  a  good  Christian  always  something  irreconcileable  about  a 
Jew :  and  about  such  a  Jew  as  this,  who  was  regarded  by  his  neighbours 
as  a  wizard  into  the  bargain — even  in  these  enlightened  days  one  need  not 
go  out  of  London  to  find  plenty  of  such  beliefs — there  was,  under  such 
circumstances  as  these,  something  almost  Satanic.  Though  not  by  any 
means  hysterical,  she  began  to  feel  the  rising  and  swelling  in  the  throat 
that  precedes  hysteria :  and  all  the  while  the  form  of  Nathan  Levi  at  its 
very  worst  stood  motionless  on  the  threshold,  with  its  eyes  looking  she 
knew  not  where,  but  still  fascinating  hers.  Suddenly,  with  one  last  leap, 
the  flame  of  the  candle  gave  a  final  flare,  and  then  left  her  with  her  visitor 
in  utter  darkness,  and,  but  for  him,  alone.  And  yet,  even  through  the 
darkness,  she  seemed  to  feel  the  light  of  the  small  squinting  eyes,  which 
were  themselves  so  used  to  privation  of  light  that,  like  those  of  prisoners 
who  have  been  long  confined  to  their  dungeons,  they  could  see  almost  aa 
well  by  night  as  by  day.  But,  in  any  case,  they  had  already  had  time  to 
take  in  the  aspect  of  the  room  and  of  its  mistress. 
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"  Mishtresh  Cranshton?"  at  last  half  grated,  half  squeaked  out  a 
voice,  of  which  the  almost  timid  and  deprecating  tone  was  in  grotesque 
contrast  with  the  fearful  apparition  from  which  it  proceeded. 

"Who  are  you — what  do  you  want?"  she  managed  to  gasp  outj 
almost  inaudibly. 

"  Ish  dish  vere  you  live  ?     Ish  Mishter  Cranshton  very  ill  ?  " 

"  This  is  where  we  live.  Do  you  want  my  husband  ?  Yes,  he  is 
very  ill." 

"  And  ish  it  true  that  you  'ave  not  bread  ?  " 

She  was  silent.  The  voice  was  not  one  to  express  compassion :  it 
seemed  rather  to  mock  at  her  misery. 

"  We  trust  in  God,"  she  said  more  firmly.  "  He  who  has  aided  us 
HO  far  will  not  forsake  us  now." 

There  was  no  reply ;  nor  did  any  come  even  after  the  lapse  of  many 
minutes  that  seemed  like  hours.  She  seemed  to  have  uttered  a  vade  retro 
of  magical  efficacy,  or  else  the  hateful-looking  object,  as  to  which  she 
could  not  even  now  decide  whether  it  was  ghost  or  man,  was  suddenly 
struck  dumb.  Nor,  0  reader,  do  I  decide  whether  this  apparition  was 
ghost  or  man  :  I  have  myself  far  too  often  caught  myself  out  in  mistaking 
for  real  flesh  and  blood  what  has  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  mere 
ghost  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  to  be  guilty  of  any  such  presumption 
where  the  experience  of  another  is  concerned.  I  am  a  man-hunter,  and 
only  yesterday  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
hold  of  a  real  man :  but,  alas  !  it  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
common  ghost,  such  as  one  sees  every  day. 

Meanwhile,  during  those  long  hours  that  Time,  the  emotionless,  called 
minutes,  she  dared  not  speak,  she  dared  not  even  move,  for  fear  of  what 
might  be  the  result.  But,  though  she  felt  herself  to  be  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  nameless  terrors,  her  expression  of  faith  had  given  her  courage. 
She  had  reminded  herself  that,  come  what  might,  she  could  never  be 
really  alone.  At  last  the  utter  silence  endured  so  long  that  she  even 
ventured  to  stir,  and  the  charm  being  once  thus  broken,  she  found  the 
power  to  move.  Instinctively  gathering  up  her  unfinished  work,  she 
crept  on  tip-toe,  fearing  every  moment  lest  in  the  utter  darkness  she 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  monster,  into  the  bedroom,  closed  the 
door,  and  dragged  against  it  by  way  of  barricade  the  large  but,  alas, 
empty  trunk  that  served  for  table,  chair,  and  wardrobe  all  in  one. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

KENSINGTON  PALACE  CHAPEL. 

EANWHILE  Dolly,  who  has  heen 
looking  for  Rhoda  in  vain,  stands 
alone  in  the  pew,  listening  to  the 
opening  exhortation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  wondering  alongside 
of  it,  as  she  used  to  do  when 
she  and  Khoda  were  little  girls  at 
Paris  long  ago.  Her  thoughts 
run  somewhat  in  this  fashion : — 
"  Inner  life,"  thinks  Dolly. 
"  What  is  inner  life  ?  George 
says  he  knows.  John  Morgan 
makes  it  all  into  the  day's  work 
and  being  tired.  Aunt  Sarah 
says  it  is  repentance.  Robert 
won't  even  listen  to  me  when 
I  speak  of  it.  Have  I  got  it  ? 
What  am  I?"  Dolly  wonders 
if  she  is  sailing  straight  off  to 
heaven  at  that  moment  in  the  big  cushioned  pew,  or  if  the  ground  will 
open  and  swallow  it  up  one  day,  like  the  tents  of  Korah  and  Abiram. 
This  is  what  she  is  at  that  instant — so  she  thinks  at  least :  Some  white- 
washed walls,  a  light  through  a  big  window  ;  John  Morgan's  voice  echoing 
in  an  odd  melancholy  way,  and  her  own  two  hands  lying  on  the  cushion 
before  her.  Nothing  more :  she  can  go  no  farther  at  that  minute 
towards  "  the  eternal  fact  upon  which  man  may  front  the  destinies  and 
the  immensities." 
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So  Dolly  at  the  outset  of  life,  at  the  beginning  of  the  longest  five  years 
of  her  life,  stands  in  the  strangers'  great  pew  in  Kensington  Palace  Chapel 
— a  young  Pharisee,  perhaps,  but  an  honest  one,  speculating  upon  the 
future,  making  broad  her  phylacteries  ;  and  with  these,  strange  flashes  of 
self-realization  that  came  to  puzzle  her  all  her  life  long — standing  oppo- 
site the  great  prayer-books,  with  all  the  faded  golden  stamps  of  lions  and 
unicorns.  It  was  to  please  her  brother  George  that  Dolly  had  come  to 
church  this  Saint's  Day.  What  wouldn't  she  have  done  to  please  him  ? 
Through  all  his  curious  excursions  of  feeling  he  expected  her  always  to 
follow,  and  Dolly  tried  to  follow  as  she  was  expected. 

"  For  our  creation,  preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  life,"  the 
reader  ran  on.  Dolly  was  ready  enough  to  be  grateful  for  all  these 
mercies,  only  she  thought  that  out  of  doors,  in  the  gardens,  she  would 
have  felt  as  grateful  as  she  did  now  ;  and  she  again  wondered  why  it  was 
better  to  tender  thanks  in  a  mahogany  box  with  red  stuffings,  out  of  a 
book,  instead  of  out  of  her  heart,  in  the  open  air.  "  Can  this  be  because 
I  have  no  inner  life  ?  "  thought  Dolly,  with  her  vacant  eyes  fixed  on  the 
clergyman.  A  bird's  shadow  flitted  across  the  sun-gleam  on  the  floor. 
Dolly  looked  up,  and  saw  the  branch  of  the  tree  through  the  great  window, 
and  the  blue  depths  shining,  dazzling,  and  dominant.  Then  the  girl 
pushed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  forget  other  thoughts  as  she 
stood  reading  out  of  the  big  brown  prayer-book.  Dolly's  gloves  had  fallen 
over  the  side  of  the  pew,  and  were  lying  in  the  oak-matted  passage-place, 
at  the  feet  of  a  little  country  cookmaid  from  one  of  the  kitchens  of  the 
Palace,  who  alternately  stared  down  at  the  grey  gloves  and  up  at  the 
young  lady.  The  little  cook,  whose  mistress  was  away,  had  wandered  in 
to  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  sat  there  with  her  rosy  cheeks  like  some 
russet  apple  that  had  fallen  by  chance  into  a  faded  reliquary  belonging  to 
a  sumptuous  shrine.  Was  it  because  it  was  Saturday,  Dolly  wondered, 
that  she  could  not  bring  her  heart  to  the  altar  ? — that  the  little  chapel  did 
not  seem  to  her  much  more  than  an  allegory  ?  Are  royal  chapels  only 
echoes  and  allegories?  Do  people  go  there  to  pray  real  prayers,  to 
long  passionately,  with  beating  hearts  ?  Have  dried-up  tears  ever  fallen 
upon  the  big  pages  of  the  old  books  with  their  curling  t's  and  florid  s's  ? 
Books  in  whose  pages  King  George  the  Third  still  rules  over  a  shadowy 
realm,  Queen  Charlotte  heads  the  Royal  Family  ! 

Dolly  had  started  away  from  her  vague  excursions  when  the  Epistle 
ended.  "  Of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon  twelve  thousand,  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
twelve  thousand,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  twelve  thousand."  .  .  .  It  seemed 
to  Dolly  but  a  part  of  the  state  and  the  ceremony  that  oppressed  her. 
As  the  armies  passed  before  her,  she  seemed  to  hear  the  chaunt  of  the 
multitude,  to  follow  the  endless  processions  of  the  elect  filing  past  with 
the'seals  on  their  triumphant  brows,  the  white  robes  and  palms  in  their 
extended  hands  ! 

But  listen,  what  is  this  ?  John  Morgan  thundered  out  the  long  lists 
of  the  tribes  ;  but  his  voice  softened  as  he  came  to  the  well-loved  gospel  of 
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the  day  : — "Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  ;  blessed  are 
they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted  ;  blessed  are  the  merciful, 
the  pure,  the  peacemakers.  ..." 

"  Are  these  the  real  tribes  upon  earth  for  whom  the  blessing  is  kept  ? 
Am  I  of  the  tribe  of  the  merciful,  of  the  peacemakers  ?  "  Dolly  asked 
herself  again.  "How  can  I  make  peace? — there  is  no  one  angry," 
thought  the  girl ;  "  and  I'm  sure  no  one  has  ever  done  me  any  harm  to  be 
forgiven,  except — except  Mr.  Eaban,  when  he  spoke  to  Aunt  Sarah  so 
cruelly  about  George.  Ought  I  to  forgive  that  ?  "  thought  the  sister, 
and  yet  she  wished  she  had  not  spoken  so  unkindly.  .  .  . 

When  the  end  came  there  was  a  rustle.  The  old  ladies  got  up  off 
their  knees,  the  curtains  stirred  in  the  big  Dugald  Dalgetty  pew  :  Dolly 
was  to  meet  John  Morgan  in  the  outer  room,  but  the  old  clerk  gave  her 
a  message  to  say  that, Mr.  Morgan  had  gone  to  the  chaplain's,  and  would 
meet  her  in  the  clock  court  of  the  Palace. 

"  There  was  a  gentleman  asking  for  him  just  a  minute  by,"  said  the 
old  clerk. 

So  Dolly,  instead  of  filing  off  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  went 
sweeping  along  the  dark  vaulted  passages  with  the  sunlight  at  either  end 
— a  grey  maiden  floating  in  the  shade. 

Dolly's  dress  was  demure  enough :  for  though  she  liked  bright  colours, 
by  some  odd  scruples  she  denied  herself  the  tints  she  liked.  If  she  some- 
times wore  a  rose  or  a  blue  ribbon,  it  was  Lady  Sarah  who-  bought  them, 
and  who  had  learnt  of  late  to  like  roses  and  blue  ribbons  by  proxy. 
Otherwise,  she  let  Dolly  come,  go,  dress  as  she  liked  best ;  and  so  the 
girl  bought  herself  cheap  grey  gowns  and  economical  brown  petticoats  : 
luckily  she  could  not  paint  her  pretty  cheeks  brown,  nor  her  bright 
hair  grey.  Sometimes  Bhoda  had  proposed  that  they  should  dress 
in  black  with  frill  caps  and  crosses,  but  this  Aunt  Sarah  peremptorily 
refused  to  permit.  Lady  Sarah  was  a  clever  woman,  with  a  horror 
of  attitudinizing,  and  some  want  of  artistic  feeling.  The  poor  people 
whom  she  visited,  Ehoda  herself,  soon  discovered  the  futility  of  any 
of  the  little  performances  they  sometimes  attempted  for  Lady  Sarah's 
benefit. 

Dolly  stepped  out  from  the  dark  passage  into  the  Palace  courtyard, 
with  its  dim  rows  of  windows,  its  sentinel,  its  brasses  shining,  the  old 
doorways  standing  at  prim  intervals  with  knobs  and  iron  bells,  which  may 
be  pulled  to-day,  but  which  seem  to  echo  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  they 
ring  across  the  Dutch  court.  The  little  cookmaid  was  peeping  out  of  her 
kitchen-door,  and  gave  a  kind  little  smile.  Some  one  else  was  waiting, 
pacing  up  and  down  that  quiet  place,  where  footsteps  can  be  heard  echoing 
in  the  stillness.  But  as  Dolly  advanced,  she  discovered  that  it  was  not 
John  Morgan,  as  she  imagined.  The  gentleman,  who  had  reached  the  end 
of  his  walk,  now  turned,  came  towards  her,  looking  absently  to  the  right 
and  the  left.  It  was  the  very  last  person  in  the  whole  world  she  had 
expected  or  wished  to  see.  It  was  Frank  Baban,  with  his  pale  face,  who 
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stopped  short  when  he  saw  her.  They  had  not  met  since  that  day  wheti 
he  had  talked  so  strangely. 

If  Dolly  looked  as  if  she  was  a  little  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Raban,  Mr.  Raban 
also  looked  as  if  he  had  rather  not  have  met  Dolly.  He  gave  a  glance  round, 
but  there  was  no  way  by  which  he  could  avoid  her,  unless  he  was  pre- 
pared, like  harlequin  in  the  pantomime,  to  take  a  summersault  and  dis- 
appear through  one  of  the  many  windows.  There  was  no  help  for  it. 
They  both  came  forward. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Vanborough?  "  said  Raban,  gravely,  holding 
out  his  hand,  and  thinking  of  the  last  time  they  had  met. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Dolly,  coldly,  just  giving  him  her  fingers. 
Then  melting  a  little,  as  people  do  who  have  been  over-stiff — "  Have  you 
seen  George  lately  ?  how  is  he  ?  "  said  Dolly,  more  forgivingly. 

Raban  looked  surprised.  "He  is  quite  well  .  .  .  Don't  you — has 

he  not "  he  interrupted  himself,  and  then  he  went  on,  looking  a  little 

confused  :  "  I  am  only  in  town  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  have  been  calling 
at  John  Morgan's,  and  they  sent  me  here  to  find  him.  Shall  I  find 
Lady  Sarah  at  home  this  afternoon  ?  " 

Dolly  flushed  up.  In  a  moment  all  her  coldness  was  gone.  Some- 
thing in  his  manner  made  her  suspect  that  all  was  not  well.  "It  is 
something  more  about  George  ?  "  she  said,  frightened,  and  she  fixed  her 
two  circling  eyes  upon  the  man.  Why  was  he  for  ever  coming — evil 
messenger  of  ill  tidings  ?  She  guessed  it,  she  felt  it,  she  seemed  to  have 
some  second  sight  as  regards  Raban.  She  almost  hated  him.  A  minute 
ago  she  had  thought  she  could  forgive  him. 

Dolly's  cheeks  flushed  in  vain,  her  eyes  flashed  harmless  lightning. 

"  Yes,  it  is  about  your  brother,"  said  the  young  man,  looking 
away.  "  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  make  that  arrangement  to  help  him, 
as  Lady  Sarah  wished.  It  has  taken  me  some  time  and  some  trouble ; " 
and  without  another  word  he  turned  and  walked  away  towards  the 
passage. 

I  think  this  was  the  first  time  Dolly  had  ever  been  snubbed  in  all  her 
life,  except  by  George,  and  that  did  not  count. 

A  furtive,  quick,  yet  hesitating  footstep  flutters  after  Frank.  "  Mr. 
Raban,"  says  Miss  Vanborough. 

He  stopped. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  pain  you,"  blushing  up  (she  was  very  indig- 
nant still,  and  half-inclined  to  cry.  But  she  was  in  the  wrong,  and 
bent  upon  apology.)  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  in  a  lofty,  con- 
doning, half-ashamed,  half- indignant  sort  of  way;  and  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

Frank  Raban  did  not  refuse  the  outstretched  hand ;  he  took  it  in  his, 
and  held  it  tight  for  an  instant,  with  a  grip  of  which  he  was  scarcely 
aware,  and  then  he  dropped  it.  "  You  don't  know,"  he  said,  with  some 
emotion, — "  I  hope  you  will  never  know,  what  it  is  to  have  done  another 
great  wrong.  I  cannot  forget  what  you  said  to  me  that  last  evening  we 
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met ;  but  you  must  learn  more  charity,  and  believe  that  even  those  who 
have  failed  once  may  mean  to  do  right  another  time." 

How  little  she  guessed  that,  as  he  spoke,  he  was  thinking  what  a 
madness  had  been  his  ;  wondering  what  infatuation  had  made  him,  even 
for  one  instant,  dream  they  could  ever  be  anything  to  one  another. 

As  the  two  made  it  up,  after  a  fashion,  a  bell  tinkled  through  the 
court,  a  door  opened,  and  John  Morgan  came  running  down  some  worn 
steps,  twirling  his  umbrella  like  a  mill. 

"Here  I  am,  Dolly.  Why,  Raban  ! "  he  shouts,  "where  do  you 
come  from  ?  Dr.  Thompson  is  better — he  kept  me  discussing  the  church- 
rates.  I  couldn't  get  away.  You  see,  where  the  proportion  of  Dissenters 

Will  you  have  an  arm  ?  " 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Dolly. 

" where  the  proportion  is  one-fiftieth  of  the  population " 

The  curate,  always  enthusiastic,  seized  Raban's  arm,  and  plunged  with 
him  into  the  very  depths  of  Dr.  Thompson's  argument.  Dolly  lingered 
behind  for  a  minute,  and  came  after  them,  along  the  passage  again  and  out 
by  a  different  way  into  an  old  avenue  which  leads  from  the  Palace  stables, 
and  by  a  garden  enclosed  in  high  brick  walls.  It  used  to  be  Lady  Henley's 
garden,  and  Dolly  sometimes  walked  there.  Now  she  only  skirted  the 
wall.  The  sun  was  casting  long  shadows,  the  mists  were  gone,  a  sort  of 
sweet  balmy  ripeness  was  in  the  air,  as  they  came  out  upon  the  green.  The 
windows  of  the  old  guard-house  were  twinkling  ;  some  soldiers  were  lounging 
on  the  grass.  Some  members  of  the  congregation  were  opening  the  wicket- 
gates  of  one  of  the  old  houses  that  stood  round  about  in  those  days,  modest 
dependencies  of  the  Palace,  quaint-roofed,  with  slanting  bricks  and  tiles, 
and  narrow  panes,  from  whence  autumnal  avenues  could  be  descried. 

There  is  a  side-door  leading  from  Palace  Green  to  Kensington  Gardens. 
Within  the  door  stands  an  old  stone  summer-house,  which  is  generally 
brimming  over  with  little  children,  who  for  many  years  past  have  sat 
swinging  their  legs  upon  the  seat. 

As  Dolly  passed  the  gate  she  heard  a  shout,  and  out  of  the  summer- 
house  darted  a  little  ragged  procession,  with  tatters  flying — Mikey  and  his 
sister,  who  had  spied  their  victim,  and  now  pursued  her  with  triumphant 
cries. 

"  Tsus !— hi,  Mikey  !— Miss  Tamper  ! "  (so  they  called  her). 
"  Give  us  a  'napenny,"  says  Mikey.     "  Father's  got  no  work,  mother 
was  buried  on  Toosdy!     We's  so  'ungry." 

"  Why,  Betty,"  said  Dolly,  stopping  short,  and  greatly  shocked,  "is 
this  true  ?  " 

"  Ess,"  says  little  Betty,  grinning,  and  running  back  through  the  wicket. 
"  What  did  you  have  for  dinner  yesterday  ?  "  says  Dolly,  incredulous, 
and  pursuing  Betty  towards  the  summer-house. 

"  Please,  miss,  mother  give  us  some  bread-and-drippin',"  says  Mikey, 
with  a  caper.  "  I  mean  father  did.  We's  so  .  .  ." 

"  You  mean  that  you  have  been  telling  me  a  wicked  story,"  interrupted 
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Dolly.  "  I  arn  very  angry,  Mikey.  I  never  forgive  deception.  I  shall 
give  you  no  apples — nothing.  I  .  .  .  ."  She  stopped  short ;  her  voice 
suddenly  faltered.  She  stood  quite  still  watching  two  people,  who  came 
advancing  down  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  little  door,  arm-in-arm,  and  so 
absorbed  in  each  other,  that  for  a  minute  they  did  not  see  that  she  was 
standing  in  the  way.  It  was  a  chance.  If  it  had  not  happened  then,  it 
would  have  happened  at  some  other  time  and  place. 

Rhoda  had  waited  until  the  service  was  over,  and  in  so  doing  she  had 
come  upon  the  last  person  whom  she  wished  to  see  just  then.  There 
stood  Dolly  by  the  summer-house,  with  a  pale  face,  confronting  her,  with 
the  little  ragged  crew  about  her  knees.  Mikey,  looking  up,  thought  that 
for  once  "  Miss  Vamper  "  was  in  the  tantrums. 

Rhoda  started  back  instinctively,  meeting  two  blank  wondering  eyes, 
and  would  have  pulled  George  away,  but  it  was  too  late. 

"Nonsense,"  said  George;  and  he  came  forward,  and  then  they  all 
were  quite  silent  for  a  minute,  George  a  little  in  advance,  Rhoda  lingering 
still. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  said  Dolly,  coldly,  speaking  at  last. 

"What  does  it  mean!"  George  burst  out.  "Don't  you  see  us? 
don't  you  guess  ?  It  is  good  news,  isn't  it  ? — Dolly,  she  loves  me. 
Have  you  not  guessed  it  all  along — ever  since — months  ago  ?  " 

He  was  half-distracted,  half-excited,  half-laughing.  His  eyes  were  dim 
with  moisture.  Any  one  might  see  him.  What  did  he  care  for  the  ragged 
children,  the  people  passing  by — those  silent  crowds  that  flit  through  our 
lives  !  He  came  up  to  Dolly. 

"You  will  be  tender  to  her,  won't  you,  and  help  her,  for  my  sake, 
and  you  will  be  our  friend,  Dolly  ?  We  had  not  meant  to  tell  you  yet ; 
but  you  wish  us  joy,  won't  you,  dear  ?  " 

"  Tender  to  her  ?  Help  her  ?  What  help  could  she  want  ?  "  thought 
Dolly,  looking  at  Rhoda,  who  stood  silent  still,  but  who  made  a  little  dumb 
movement  of  entreaty.  "  Was  it  George  who  was  asking  her  to  befriend 
him  ?  Was  it  George,  who  had  mistrusted  her  all  this  long  time,  and 
kept  her  in  ignorance  .  .  .  ?  " 

"Why  don't  you  answer?     Why  do  you  look  like  that?     Do  you 
wonder  that  I  or  that  anybody  else  should  love  her  ?  "  he  went  on  eagerly. 
"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?"  Dolly  asked.     "  I  cannot  under- 
stand it." 

Her  voice  sounded  hard  and  constrained :  she  was  hurt  and  bewildered. 
George  was  bitterly  disappointed.     Her  coldness  shocked  him.     Could 
it  be  possible  that  Rhoda  was  right  and  Dolly  hard  and  unfeeling  ? 

Poor  Dolly !  A  bitter  wave  of  feeling  seemed  suddenly  to  rise  from 
her  heart  and  choke  her  as  she  stood  there.  So !  there  was  an  understand- 
ing between  them  ?  Did  he  come  to  see  Rhoda  in  secret,  while  she  was 
counting  the  days  till  they  should  meet  ?  Was  it  only  by  chance  that 
she  was  to  learn  their  engagement  ?  They  had  been  stopping  up  the 
way ;  as  they  moved  a  little  aside  to  let  the  people  pass,  Rhoda  timidly 
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laid  one  hand  on  Dolly's  arm, — "  Won't  you  forgive  me  ?  won't  you  keep 
our  secret  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Why  should  there  be  any  secret  ?  "  cried  Dolly,  haughtily.  "  How 
could  I  keep  one  from  Aunt  Sarah  ?  I  am  not  used  to  such  manceuvrings." 

Ehoda  began  to  cry.  George,  exasperated  by  Dolly's  manner,  burst 
out  with  "  Tell  her,  then  !  Tell  them  all— tell  them  everything !  Tell 
them  of  my  debts !  Part  us  !  "  he  said.  "  You  will  make  your  profit  by 
it,  no  doubt,  and  Ehoda,  poor  child,  will  be  sacrificed."  He  felt  he  was 
wrong,  but  this  made  him  only  the  more  bitter.  He  turned  away  from 
Dolly,  and  pulled  Rhoda's  hand  through  his  arm. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  you,  darling,"  he  said. 

"  George  !  George !  "  from  poor  Dolly,  sick  and  chilled. 

''Dolly!"  cried  another  voice  from  without  the  gate.  It  was  John 
Morgan's.  He  had  missed  her,  and  was  retracing  his  steps  to  find  her. 

Poor  weak-minded  Dolly !  now  brought  to  the  trial  and  found  wanting : 
how  could  she  withstand  those  she  loved  ?  All  her  life  long  it  was  so  with 
her.  As  George  turned  away  from  her,  her  heart  went  after  him. 

"  Oh,  George  !  don't  look  at  me  so.  My  profit !  You  have  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  speak,"  she  faltered,  as  she  moved  away  to  meet  the 
curate  and  Frank  Raban. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  are  you  ill  ?  "  said  John  Morgan,  meeting 
Dorothea  in  the  doorway.  "  Why  did  you  wait  behind  ?  " 

"  Mikey  detained  me.  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  Dolly, 
slowly,  with  a  changed  face. 

Raban  gave  her  a  curious  look.  He  had  seen  some  one  disappear 
into  the  summer-house,  and  he  thought  he  recognized  the  stumpy  figure. 

John  Morgan  noticed  nothing ;  he  walked  on,  talking  of  the  serious 
aspect  things  were  taking  in  the  East — of  Doctor  Thompson's  gout — of 
the  church-rates.  Frank  Raban  looked  at  Dolly  once  or  twice,  and 
slackened  his  steps  to  hers.  They  left  her  at  the  corner  of  her  lane. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

RHODA  TO  DOLLY. 

DOLLY  heard  the  luncheon-bell  ringing  as  she  walked  slowly  homewards. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  hearing  a  story  which  had  been  told 
her  before,  with  words  that  she  remembered  now,  though  she  tad  listened 
once  without  attaching  any  meaning  to  them.  Now  she  seemed  to  awake 
and  understand  it  all — a  hundred  little  things,  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
crowded  back  into  her  mind  and  seemed  to  lead  up  to  this  moment. 
Dolly  suddenly  remembered  Rhoda's  odd  knowledge  of  George's  doings, 
her  blushes,  his  constant  comings  of  late :  she  remembered  everything, 
even  to  the  gloves  lying  by  the  piano.  The  girl  was  bitterly  hurt, 
wounded,  impatient.  Love  had  never  entered  into  her  calculations,  except 
as  a  joke  or  a  far-away  impossibility.  It  was  no  such  very  terrible  secret 
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after  all  that  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  should  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  each  other;  but  Dolly,  whose  faults  were  the  faults  of  inexperience 
and  youthful  dominion  and  confidence,  blamed  passionately  as  she  would 
have  sympathized.  Then  in  a  breath  she  blamed  herself. 

How  often  it  happens  that  people  meaning  well,  as  Dolly  did,  un- 
doubtedly slide  into  some  wrong  groove  from  the  overbalance  of  some  one 
or  other  quality.  Dolly  cared  too  much  and  not  too  little,  and  that  was  what 
made  her  so  harsh  to  George,  and  then,  as  if  to  atone  for  her  harshness, 
too  yielding  to  his  wish — to  Rhoda's  wish  working  by  so  powerful  a  lever. 

Lady  Sarah  came  home  late  for  luncheon,  and  went  up  to  her  room 
soon  after.  Dolly  gave  Frank  Raban's  message.  She  herself  stopped  at 
home  all  day  expecting  George,  but  no  George  came,  not  even  Rhoda, 
whom  she  both  longed  and  hated  to  see  again.  Every  one  seemed 
changed  to  Dolly ;  she  felt  as  if  she  was  wandering  lost  in  the  familiar 
rooms,  as  if  George  and  her  aunt  and  Rhoda  were  all  different  people 
since  the  morning. 

"  Why  are  you  looking  at  me,  child  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah,  suddenly. 
Dolly  had  been  wistfully  scanning  the  familiar  lines  of  the  well-known  face ; 
there  was  now  a  secret  between  them,  thought  the  girl. 

Mr.  Raban  came  in  the  afternoon  as  he  had  announced,  and  Dolly, 
going  into  the  oak  room,  found  him  there,  standing  in  the  shadow,  with  a 
bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm,  and  looking  more  like  a  lawyer's  clerk 
than  a  friend  who  had  been  working  hard  in  their  service. 

Dolly  was  leaving  the  room  again,  when  her  aunt  called  her  back  for 
a  minute. 

"  Did  George  tell  you  anything  of  his  difficulties  the  last  time  he  was 
in  town  ?  "  Lady  Sarah  asked  from  her  chimney-corner.  "When  was  it 
you  saw  him,  Dolly  ?  " 

She  was  nervously  tying  some  papers  together  that  slipped  out  of  her 
hands  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  Poor  Dolly  turned  away,  and  there  they  lay ; 
Dolly  did  not  attempt  to  pick  them  up.  There  was  a  minute's  silence. 

Dolly  flushed  crimson.  "I — I  don't — I  can't  tell  you,"  she  said, 
confusedly. 

She  saw  Frank  Raban's  look  of  surprise  as  she  turned  away.  What 
did  she  care  what  he  thought  of  her  ?  What  was  it  to  him  if  she  chose 
to  tell  a  lie  and  he  guessed  it  ?  Oh,  George  !  cruel  boy !  what  had  he 
asked  ? 

Frank  Raban  wondered  at  Dolly's  silence.  Since  she  wished  to  keep  a 
secret,  he  did  not  choose  to  interfere ;  but  he  blamed  her  for  that,  as 
for  most  other  things;  and  yet  the  more  he  blamed  her  the  more  her 
face  haunted  him.  Those  girl's  eyes,  with  their  grey  lights  and  clouds  ; 
that  sweet  face,  that  looked  so  stern  and  yet  so  tender  too.  When  ho 
was  away  from  her  he  loved  her  ;  when  he  was  with  her  he  accused  her. 

It  was  a  long,  endless  day.  Miss  Moineaux  was  welcome  at  tea-time, 
with  her  flannel  bindings  and  fluttering  gossip.  It  seemed  like  a  little  bit 
of  commonplace,  familiar  every-day  coming  in.  Dolly  went  to  the  door 
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with  her  when  she  left  them,  and  saw  black  trees  swaying,  winds  chasing 
across  the  dreary  sky,  light  clouds  sailing  by.  The  winds  rose  that  night, 
beating  about  the  house.  A  chimney-pot  fell  crashing  to  the  ground  ; 
elm-branches  broke  off  from  the  trees  and  were  scattered  along  the  parks. 
Dolly,  in  her  little  room,  lay  listening  to  the  sobs  and  moans  without,  to 
the  fierce  hands  beating  and  struggling  with  her  window.  She  fell  into  a 
sleep,  in  which  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  railing  and  raving  at  George 
again  :  she  awoke  with  a  start  to  find  that  it  was  the  wind.  She  dreamt 
the  history  of  the  day  over  and  over.  She  dreamt  of  Kaban,  and  somehow 
he  always  looked  at  her  reproachfully.  She  awoke  very  early  in  the 
morning,  long  before  it  was  time  to  get  up,  with  penitent,  loving  words 
on  her  lips.  'Had  she  been  harsh  to  George  ?  Jealous — was  she  jealous  ? 
Dolly  scorned  to  be  jealous,  she  told  herself.  It  was  her  hatred  of  wrong, 
her  sense  of  justice,  that  had  made  her  heart  so  bitter.  Poor  Dolly  had 
yet  to  discover  how  far  she  fell  short  of  her  own  ideal.  My  poor  little 
heroine  was  as  yet  on  the  eve  of  her  long  and  lonely  expedition  in  life. 
There  might  be  arid  places  waiting  for  her,  dreary  passes,  but  there  were 
also  cool  waters  and  green  pastures  along  the  road.  Nor  had  she  yet 
journeyed  from  their  shade,  and  from  the  sound  of  her  companions'  voices 
and  the  shelter  of  their  protection. 

This  was  Rhoda's  explanation.  She  was  standing  before  Dolly,  looking 
prettier  than  ever.  She  held  a  flower  in  her  hand,  which  she  had  offered 
her  friend,  who  silently  rejected  it.  Khoda  had  looked  for  Dolly  in  vain  in 
the  house.  She  found  her  at  last,  disconsolately  throwing  crumbs  to  the 
fishes  in  the  pond.  Dolly  stood  sulky  and  miserable,  scarcely  looking  up 
when  Rhoda  spoke.  They  were  safe  in  the  garden  out  of  reach  of  the 
quiet  old  guardians  of  the  house.  Rhoda  began  at  once. 

"  He  urged  it,"  said  Rhoda,  fixing  her  great  dark  eyes  steadily  upon 
Dolly,  "  indeed  he  did.  I  said  no  at  first ;  I  would  not  even  let  him  be 
bound.  One  day  I  was  weak  and  consented  to  be  engaged.  I  sinned 
against  my  own  conscience ;  I  am  chastised." 

"  Sinned  ?"  said  Dolly,  impatiently;  "  chastised  ?  Rhoda,  Rhoda,  you 
use  long  words  that  mean  nothing.  Oh !  why  did  you  not  tell  Aunt  Sarah 
from  the  beginning  ?  She  loves  George  so  dearly — so  dearly  that  she  would 
have  done  anything,  consented  to  everything,  and  this  wretchedness  would 
have  been  spared.  How  shall  I  tell  her  ?  How  shall  I  ever  tell  her  ?  I 
can't  keep  such  a  secret.  Already  I  have  had  to  tell  a  lie." 

"  I  could  not  bear  to  be  the  means  of  injuring  him,"  Rhoda  said, 
flushing  up.  "  I  daresay  you  won't  understand  me  or  believe  me,  but  it  is 
true.  Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  true,  Dolly.  Lady  Sarah  would  never  forgive 
him  now  if  he  were  to  marry  me.  She  does  not  like  me.  Dolly,  you  know 
it.  I  have  been  culpably  foolish  ;  but  I  will  not  damage  his  future." 

"  Of  course  it  is  foolish  to  be  engaged,"  said  Dolly;  "  but  there  are 
worse  things,  Rhoda,  a  thousand  times.''1 

"  Yes,"  said  Rhoda.     "  Dolly,  you  don't  know  half.     He  has  been 
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gambling — dear,  foolish  boy — borrowing  money  from  the  Jews.  Uncle 
John  heard  of  it  through  a  pupil  of  his.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Raban.  Oh, 
Dolly,  I  love  him  so  dearly,  that  it  breaks  my  heart.  How  can  I  trust 
him  ?  How  can  I  ?  Oh,  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  good,  and  to  know  what 
one  should  do." 

Rhoda  flung  herself  down  upon  the  wooden  bench,  as  she  spoke, 
leaning  her  head  against  the  low  brick  wall,  with  its  ivy  sprays.  Dolly 
stood  beside  her,  erect,  indignant,  half  softened  by  the  girl's  passion  and 
half  hardened  when  she  thought  of  the  deception  that  she  had  kept  up. 
Beyond  the  low  ivy  wall  was  the  lane  of  which  I  have  spoken,  where  some 
people  were  strolling ;  overhead  the  sky  was  burning  deep,  the  afternoon 
shadows  came  trembling  and  shimmering  into  the  pond.  Lady  Sarah  had 
had  a  screen  of  creepers  put  up  to  shelter  her  favourite  seat  from  the 
winds ;  the  great  leaves  were  still  hanging  to  the  trellis,  gold  and  brown. 

"  If  I  thought  only  of  myself  should  I  not  have  told  everybody  ?"  said 
Rhoda,  excitedly,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  ;  "  but  I  feel  there  is  a  higher 
duty  to  him.  I  will  be  his  good  angel  and  urge  him  to  work.  I  will  leave 
him  if  I  stand  in  his  way,  and  keep  to  him  if  it  is  for  good.  Do  you  think 
I  want  to  be  a  cause  of  trouble  between  him  and  Lady  Sarah  ?  She  might 
disinherit  him.  It  is  you  she  cares  for,  and  not  poor  George  ;  I  heard 
Mr.  Raban  say  so  only  yesterday,"  cried  Rhoda,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  tears. 
"  He  told  me  so." 

Dolly  waited  for  a  moment  and  then  slowly  turned  away,  leaving 
Rhoda  still  sobbing  against  the  bricks.  She  couldn't  forgive  her  at  that 
instant ;  her  heart  was  bitter  against  her.  What  had  she  done  to  deserve 
such  taunts  ?  Why  had  Rhoda  come  making  dissension  and  unhappiness 
between  them  ?  It  was  hard,  oh,  it  was  hard.  There  came  a  jangling 
burst  of  music  from  the  church  bells,  as  if  to  add  to  her  bewilderment. 

"Dear  Rhoda,"  said  Dolly,  coming  back,  and  melting  suddenly,  "  do 
listen  to  me.  Tell  them  all.  I  cannot  see  one  reason  against  it." 

"Except  that  we  are  no  longer  engaged,"  said  Rhoda,  gravely.  "I 
have  set  him  free,  Dolly ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  I  wrote  to 
him,  and  set  him  free  ;  for  anything  underhand  is  as  painful  to  me  as  to 
you.  It  was  only  to  please  George  I  consented.  Hush !  They  are 
calling  me." 

Engaged  or  not,  poor  Dorothea  felt  that  all  pleasure  in  her  friend's  com- 
pany was  gone,  there  was  a  tacit  jar  between  them — a  little  rift.  Dolly  for 
the  first  time  watched  Rhoda  with  critical  eyes,  as  she  walked  away  down 
the  path  that  led  to  the  house,  fresh  and  trim  in  her  pretty  dress,  and  her 
black  silk  mantlet,  and  with  her  flower  in  her  hand.  Dolly  did  not  follow 
her.  She  thought  over  every  single  little  bit  of  her  life  after  Rhoda  had  left 
her,  as  she  sat  there  alone,  curled  up  on  the  wooden  seat,  with  her  limp 
violet  dress  in  crumpled  folds,  and  her  brown  hair  falling  loose,  with 
pretty  little  twirls  and  wavings.  Her  grey  eyes  were  somewhat  sad  and 
dim  from  the  day's  emotion.  No,  she  must  not  tell  her  aunt  what  had 
happened  until  she  had  George's  leave.  She  would  see  him  soon;  she 
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would  beg  his  pardon ;  she  would  make  him  tell  Aunt  Sarah.  She  had 
been  too  hasty.  She  had  spoken  harshly,  only  it  was  difficult  not  to 
be  harsh  to  Ehoda,  who  was  so  cold — who  seemed  as  if  she  would  not 
understand.  All  she  said  sounded  so  good,  and  yet,  somehow,  it  did 
not  come  right.  Dear  George,  dear,  wicked  boy,  what  had  he  been 
doing  ?  Then  she  began  to  wonder  if  it  could  be  that  Rhoda  loved  him 
more  than  Dolly  imagined.  Some  new  glimmer  had  come  to  the  girl  of 
late — not  of  what  love  was,  but  of  what  it  might  be.  Only  Dolly  was  fresh 
and  prim  and  shy,  as  girls  are,  and  she  put  the  thought  far  away  from 
her.  Love  !  Love  was  up  in  the  stars,  she  thought  hastily.  All  the 
same  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  feel  cordially  to  Rhoda.  There  was 
something  miserably  uncomfortable  in  the  new  relations  between  them ; 
and  Dolly  showed  it  in  her  manner  plainly  enough. 

Lady  Sarah  told  Dolly  that  afternoon  that  she  had  written  to  George 
to  come  up  at  the  end  of  the  week.  "  He  has  had  no  pity  on  us,  Dolly," 
she  said.  "  I  have  some  money  that  a  friend  paid  back,  and  with  that 
and  the  price  of  a  field  at  Bartlemere  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  for  his  pastimes 
during  the  last  year. 

"  Aunt  Sarah,"  said  Dolly,  suddenly  illuminated,  "  can't  you  take 
some  of  my  money;  do,  please,  dearest  Aunt  Sarah." 

"  What  would  be  the  use  of  that  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah.  "  I  want  the 
interest  for  your  expenses,  Dolly."  She  spoke  quite  sharply,  as  if  in 
pain,  and  she  put  her  hand  to  her  side  and  went  away.  If  Lady  Sarah 
had  not  been  ill  herself  and  preoccupied,  she  might  have  felt  that  some- 
thing also  ailed  Dolly,  that  the  girl  was  constrained  at  times,  and  unlike 
herself.  Dolly  only  wondered  that  her  aunt  did  not  guess  what  was  passing 
before  her,  so  patent  did  it  seem,  now  that  she  had  the  key. 

One  day  Marker  persuaded  her  mistress  to  go  to  a  doctor.  Lady 
Sarah  came  back  with  one  of  those  impossible  prescriptions  that  people 
give.  Avoid  all  anxiety;  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  anything;  live 
generously ;  distract  yourself  when  you  can  do  so  without  fatigue. 

Lady  Sarah  came  home  to  find  a  Cambridge  letter  on  the  table,  con- 
taining some  old  bills  of  George's,  which  a  tradesman  had  sent  on  to  her  ; 
a  fresh  call  from  the  unlucky  bank  in  which  Mr.  Francis  had  invested 
so  much  of  her  money ;  an  appeal  from  Mikey's  fever- stricken  cellar,  and  a 
foreign  scented  letter,  that  troubled  her  more  than  all  the  rest  together : — 

"  DEAREST  SARAH, —  Trincomalee,  September  25,  18—. 

"  I  HAVE  many  and  many  a  time  begun  to  write  to  you  of  all,  only  to 
destroy  bitter  records  of  those  sorrows  which  I  must  continue  to  bear 
alone.  Soon  we  shall  be  leaving  this  ill-fated  shore,  where  I  have  passed 
so  many  miserable  years  gazing  with  longing  eyes  at  the  broad  expanse 
lying  so  calm  and  indifferent  before  me. 

"  Before  long  Admiral  Palmer  sails  for  England.  He  gives  up  his 
command  with  great  reluctance,  and  returns  via  the  Cape ;  but  I,  in  my 
weak  state  of  health,  dare  risk  no  longer  delay.  Friends — kind,  good 
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friends,  Mrs.  and  Miss  M'Grudder — have  offered  to  accompany  me  over- 
land, sharing  all  expenses,  and  visiting  Venice  and  Titian's — the  great 
master's  glorious  works — en  route,  to  say  nothing  of  Raphael,  and  Angelo 
the  divine.  We  shall  rest  a  week  at  Paris.  I  feel  that  after  so  long  a 
journey  utter  prostration  will  succeed  to  the  excitement  which  carries  me 
through  where  I  see  others,  more  rohust  than  myself,  failing  on  every 
side.  And  then  I  am  in  rags — a  study  for  Murillo  himself !  I  cannot 
come  among  you  all  until  my  wardrobe  is  replenished.  How  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  I  shall  welcome  my  Dorothea  —  ours,  I  may  say — 
for  you  have  been  all  but  a  mother  to  her.  On  my  return  I  trust  to 
find  some  corner  to  make  my  nest ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  should  wish 
to  spend  a  week  or  two  in  London,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  all. 
Sarah,  my  first  husband's  sister,  will  you  help  me ;  for  the  love  of  "  auld 
lang  syne,"  will  you  spare  a  little  corner  in  your  dear  old  house  ?  Expen- 
sive hotels  I  cannot  afford.  My  dear  friends  here  agree  that  Admiral 
Palmer's  ungraciously-given  allowances  are  beggarly  and  unworthy  of  his 
high  position.  How  differently  dear  Stan  would  have  wished  him  to  act ! 
Silver  and  gold  have  I  none — barely  sufficient  for  my  own  dress.  Those 
insurances  were  most  unfairly  given  against  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
Tell  my  darlings  this ;  tell  them,  too,  that  all  that  I  have  is  theirs.  When 
I  think  that  for  the  last  six  years,  ever  since  my  second  marriage,  a  tyrant 
will  has  prevented  me  from  folding  them  to  my  heart,  indignation  nearly 
overcomes  the  prudence  so  foreign  to  my  nature.  Once  more,  fond  love 
to  you  ;  to  my  boy,  and  to  ma  fille ;  and  trusting  before  long  to  be  once 
more  at  home,  "  Ever  your  very  affectionate 

"PHILIPPA." 

"  P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  few  lines,  I  find  that  my  husband 
wishes  to  compass  my  death.  He  again  proposes  my  returning  with  him 
by  the  Cape.  Sarah,  will  you  spare  me  the  corner  of  a  garret  beneath 
your  roof?  " 

The  letter  was  scented  with  some  faint  delicious  perfume.  "  Here, 
take  it  away,"  says  Lady  Sarah.  "  Faugh  !  Of  course  she  knows  very 
well  that  she  can  have  the  best  bedroom,  and  the  dressing-room  for  her 
maid ;  and  you,  my  poor  Dolly,  will  have  a  little  amusement  and 
one  better  fitted  to " 

"  Don't,"  cries  Dolly,  jumping  forward  with  a  kiss. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CINDERS. 

DOLLY  went  to  afternoon  church  the  day  George  was  expected.  When 
she  came  home  she  heard  that  her  brother  was  upstairs,  and  she  hurried 
along  the  passage  with  a  quick-beating  heart,  and  knocked  at  his  door. 
It  was  dark  in  the  passage,  and  Dolly  stood  listening — a  frightened,  grey-. 
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eyed,  pent-up  indignation,  in  a  black  dress,  with  her  bonnet  in  her  hand. 
There  was  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  tobacco  in  the  room  when  Dolly 
turned  the  lock  at  last,  and  she  could  only  cough  and  blink  her  eyes.  As 
the  fumes  cleared  away,  she  saw  that  George  was  sitting  by  the  low 
wooden  fireplace.  He  had  been  burning  papers.  How  eagerly  the  flames 
leaped  and  travelled  on,  in  bright  blue  and  golden  tongues,  while  the 
papers  fell  away  black  and  crackling  and  changing  to  cinder.  Dolly 
looked  very  pale  and  unlike  herself.  George  turned  with  a  bright,  haggard 
sort  of  smile. 

"  Is  that  you,  Dolly  ?  "  he  said.  "  Come  in  ;  the  illumination  is  over. 
You  don't  mind  the  smell  of  tobacco.  I  have  been  burning  a  box  of  cigars 
that  Robert  gave  me.  He  knows  no  more  about  cigars  than  you  do." 

"Oh,  George,"  cried  Dolly.  "Is  this  all  you  have  to  say,  after 
making  us  so  unhappy—-" 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ? "  said  George,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  I  want  you  to  say  that  you  have  told  her  everything,  and  that  there 
are  no  more  concealments,"  Dolly  cried,  getting  angry.  "Oh,  George, 
when  Aunt  Sarah  asked  me  about  you  last  I  felt  as  if  it  was  written  in  my 
face  that  I  was  lying." 

He  was  going  to  answer  roughly,  but  he  looked  up  at  Dolly's  pale, 
agitated  face,  and  was  sorry  for  her.  He  spoke  both  kindly  and  crossly. 

"  Don't  make  such  a  talk,  Dolly,  and  a  fuss.  We  have  had  it  out — 
John  Morgan — council  of  state — she  has  been — she  has  been — " — his 
voice  faltered  a  little  bit — "  a  great  deal  kinder  than  I  deserve  or  had  any 
reason  to  expect,  judging  by  you,  Dolly.  It's  not  your  business  to  scold, 
you  know." 

"  And  she  knows  all,"  said  Dolly,  eagerly  and  brightening. 

"  She  knows  all  about  my  debts,"  said  George,  expressively.  "  She 
is  going  to  let  me  try  once  more  for  the  next  scholarship.  If  I  had  been 
her  I  shouldn't  have  been  so  good.  She  shan't  be  disappointed  this  time. 
However,  the  past  is  past,  and  can't  be  helped.  I've  been  burning  a 
whole  drawer  full  of  it  ..."  And  he  struck  his  foot  into  the  smouldering 
heap. 

People  think  that  what  is  destroyed  is  over,  forgetting  that  what  has 
been  is  never  over,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  you  burn  and  scatter  the  cinders 
of  many  a  past  hope  and  failure,  and  of  a  debt  to  pay,  a  promise  broken. 
Debts,  promises,  failures  are  there  still.  There  were  the  poems  George  had 
tried  to  write,  the  account-books  he  had  not  filled  up,  the  lists  of  books  he 
had  not  read,  a  dozen  mementos  of  good  intentions  broken.  There  are  the 
ugly  Phoenixes  as  well  as  beautiful  ones  that  rise  out  of  the  ashes. 

"And  did  you  not  tell  Aunt  Sarah  about  IJhoda?"  repeated  Dolly, 
disappointed.  "  Oh,  George,  what  does  Rhoda  mean  when  she  says  you 
are  no  longer  engaged.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means,  it  means,"  said  George,  impatiently,  "  that  I  am  an  idiot, 
but  I  am  not  a  sneak ;  and  if  a  woman  trusts  me,  I  can  keep  her  counsel, 
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so  long  as  you  don't  betray  me,  Dolly.  Only  there  are  some  things  one 
can't  do,  not  even  for  the  woman  one  loves."  Then  he  looked  up  suddenly, 
and  seeing  Dolly's  pained  face,  he  went  on  :  "  Dolly,  I  think  you  would 
cut  off"  your  head  if  I  were  to  ask  you  for  it :  Rhoda  won't  snip  off  one 
little  lock  of  hair.  Poor  dear,  she  is  frightened  at  every  shadow.  She 
has  given  me  back  this,"  he  said,  opening  his  hand,  which  he  had  kept 
closed  before,  and  showing  Dolly  a  little  pearl  locket  lying  in  his  palm. 
Then  he  went  on  in  a  low  voice,  looking  into  the  fire,  "  I  love  her  enough, 
God  knows,  and  I  would  tell  the  whole  world,  if  she  would  let  me.  But 
she  says  no — always  no ;  and  I  can  trust  her,  Dolly,  for  she  is  nearer 
heaven  than  I  am.  It  is  her  will  to  be  silent,"  he  said,  gently ;  "  angels 
vanish  if  we  would  look  into  their  faces  too  closely.  She  would  like  me 
to  have  a  tranquil  spirit,  such  as  her  own ;  she  thinks  me  a  thousand 
times  better  than  I  am,"  said  George,  "  and  if  I  did  as  she  wishes,  I  could 
be  happy  enough,  but  not  contented."  Dolly  wondered  of  what  he  was 
thinking,  as  he  went  on  pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  "  I  cannot  tell  lies 
to  myself,  not  even  for  her  sake.  I  cannot  take  this  living,  as  she  wishes. 
If  I  may  not  believe  in  God  my  own  way,  I  should  blaspheme  and  deny 
him,  while  I  confessed  him  in  some  one  else's  words.  You  asked  me  one 
day  if  I  had  an  inner  life,  Dolly,"  George  said,  coming  back  to  the  oak 
chimney-piece  again.  "Inner  life  is  only  one's  self  and  the  responsibility 
of  this  one  life  to  the  Truth.  Sometimes  I  think  that  before  I  loved 
Rhoda  I  was  not  all  myself,  and  though  the  truth  was  the  same  it  did  not 
concern  me  in  the  same  degree,  and  I  meant  to  do  this  or  that  as  it  might 
be  most  advisable.  Now,  through  loving  her,  Dolly,  I  seem  to  have  come 
to  something  beyond  us  both,  and  what  is  advisable  don't  seem  to  matter 
any  more.  Can  you  understand  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  George,"  said  Dolly,  looking  at  him  earnestly — his  sallow  face 
had  flushed  up,  his  closed  eyes  had  opened  out.  Dojly  suddenly  flung 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  She  felt  proud  of  her  brother 
as  she  listened  to  him.  She  had  come  to  blame,  she  remained  to  bless 
him.  Ah,  if  every  one  knew  him  as  well  as  she  did.  She  was  happier 
than  she  had  been  for  many  a  day,  and  ready  to  believe  that  George  could 
not  be  wrong.  She  could  not  even  say  no  that  evening  after  dinner, 
when  George  proposed  that  they  should  go  over  to  the  Morgans'. 

"  Go,  my  dears,"  said  Lady  Sarah  ;  and  Dolly  got  up  with  a  sort  of 
sigh  to  get  her  bonnet.  Just  as  they  were  starting,  her  cousin  Robert 
walked  in  unexpectedly,  and  proposed  to  accompany  them.  He  had  come 
in  with  a  serious  face,  prepared  to  sympathize  in  their  family  troubles, 
and  to  add  a  few  words  in  season,  if  desired,  for  George's  benefit.  He 
found  the  young  man  looking  most  provokingly  cheerful  and  at  home, 
Lady  Sarah  smiling,  and  if  Dolly  was  depressed  she  did  not  show  it,  for, 
in  truth,  her  heart  was  greatly  lightened.  The  three  walked  off  together. 

"  We  shall  not  be  back  to  tea,"  said  Robert,  who  always  liked  to  settle 
things  beforehand.  But  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  Morgan's  hospitable  tea- 
pot was  empty  for  once.  The  whole  party  had  gone  off  to  a  lecture  and 
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dissolving  views  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  only  person  left  behind  was  Tom 
Morgan,  who  was  sitting  in  the  study  reading  a  novel,  with  his  heels  on 
the  chimney-piece,  when  they  looked  in. 

"  Good-night,  Tom,"  said  Dolly,  with  more  frankness  than  necessary; 
"  we  won't  stay,  since  there  is  only  you." 

"  Good-evening,"  said  Robert,  affably.  And  they  came  out  into  the 
street  again.  He  went  on  :  "I  am  sorry  John  Morgan  was  not  at  home. 
I  want  him  to  fix  some  time  for  coming  down  to  Cambridge.  You  must 
come  with  him,  Dolly.  I  think  it  might  amuse  you." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  says  Dolly,  delighted. 

This  prospect  alone  would  have  been  enough  to  make  her  walk  back 
enjoyable,  even  if  George  had  not  been  by  her  side ;  if  it  had  not  been 
so  lovely  a  night ;  if  stars  had  not  burnt  sweet  and  clear  overhead ;  if 
soft  winds  had  not  been  stirring.  The  place  looked  transformed, 
gables  and  corners  standing  out  in  sudden  lights.  They  could  see  the  dim 
shade  of  the  old  church,  and  a  clear  green  planet  flashing  with  lambent 
streams  beyond  the  square  tower.  Then  they  escaped  from  the  crowd  and 
turned  down  by  the  quiet  lane  where  Church  House  was  standing  gabled 
against  the  great  Orion.  They  found  the  door  ajar  when  they  reached  the 
ivy  gate ;  the  hall  door,  too,  was  wide  open,  and  there  seemed  to  be  boxes 
and  some  confusion. 

"  Oh,  don't  let  us  go  in ;  come  into  the  garden,"  said  Dolly,  running 
to  the  little  iron  garden-gate  inside  the  outer  wall.  There  was  a  strange 
glimmer  behind  the  gate  against  which  the  slim  white  figure  was  pushing. 
The  garden  was  dark,  and  rustling  with  a  trembling  in  the  branches. 
A  great  moon  had  come  up,  and  was  hanging  over  London,  serenely 
silvering  the  housetops  and  spires  ;  its  light  was  rippling  down  the  straight 
walks  of  which  the  gravel  was  glittering. 

"Yes,  come,"  said  George,  and  the  three  young  people  flitted  along 
to  their  usual  haunt  by  the  pond: 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Dolly,  pointing  in  the  darkness ;  "didn't  somebody 
go  by?"  She  was  only  a  girl  in  her  teens,  and  still  afraid  of  unseen 
things. 

"A  rat,"  cried  George,  dashing  forward. 

"  Oh,  stop,"  from  Dolly. 

"Don't  be  a  goose,"  said  Robert ;  and  as  he  spoke  George  met  them, 
flourishing  an  old  garden  shawl  of  Lady  Sarah's,  which  had  been  forgotten 
upon  the  bench.  He  flung  it  weirdly  down  upon  the  gravel  walk. 
"  'Dead  for  a  ducat,  dead,'  "  said  he.  Then  he  started  forward  with  a 
strange  moonlight  gleam  upon  his  face.  "  '  This  counsellor  is  now  most 
still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave,'  "  he  said,  "  'who  was  in  life  a  foolish 
prating  knave.'  "  His  voice  thrilled,  he  got  more  and  more  excited. 

Robert  began  to  laugh :  "  "What  is  it  that  you  are  acting  ?  "  he  said. 

"Acting  ?  "  cried  George,  opening  his  eyes ;  "  '  that  skull  had  a  tongue 
in  it  and  could  sing  once.'  '  Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o'  this 
fashion  i'  the  earth ?  '  " 
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"  Those  are  his  Eton  speeches,"  said  Dolly,  "  but  George,  you  look 
terrible ;  please  don't." 

"  Do  be  quiet,"  said  Henley,  impatiently.    "  Is  not  some  one  calling  ?  " 

Some  one  was  calling :  lights  were  appearing  and  disappearing ;  the 
drawing-room  window  was  wide  open,  and  their  aunt  stood  on  the 
terrace  making  signs,  and  looking  out  for  them. 

"  Look,  there  goes  a  falling  star,"  said  George. 

"Ah  !  who  is  that  under  the  tree  ?  "  cried  Dolly  again,  with  a  little 
shriek.  "I  knew  I  had  seen  some  one  move;"  and  as  she  spoke,  a 
figure  emerging  from  the  gloom  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  almost 
running,  with  two  extended  arms  ;  a  figure  in  long  flowing  garments, 
silver  in  the  moonlight,  a  woman  advancing  quicker  and  quicker. 

"  Children,  children  1 "  said  a  voice.  "  It  is  I, — George — your  mother  ! 
Don't  you  know  me — darlings  ?  I  have  come.  I  was  looking  for  you. 
Yes,  it  is  I,  your  mother,  children." 

Dolly's  heart  stood  still,  and  then  began  to  throb,  as  the  lady  flung 
her  arms  round  Robert,  who  happened  to  be  standing  nearest. 

"  Is  this  George  !     I  should  have  known  him  anywhere,"  she  cried. 

Was  this  their  mother  ?  this  beautiful,  sweet,  unseen  woman,  this 
pathetic  voice ! 

Dolly  had  seized  George's  hand  in  her  agitation,  and  was  crunching  it 
in  hers.  Robert  had  managed  to  extricate  himself  from  the  poor  lady's 
agitated  clutch. 

"  Here  is  George.  I  am  Robert  Henley,"  he  said.  "  But,  my  dear 
aunt,  why — why  did  you  not  write  ?  I  should  have  met  you.  I " 

It  was  all  a  strange  confusion  of  moonlight,  and  bewilderment,  and  of 
tears,  presently,  for  Mrs.  Palmer  began  to  cry  and  then  to  laugh,  and 
finally  went  off  into  hysterics  in  her  son's  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
MRS.   PALMER. 

WHEN  they  were  a  little  calmed  down,  when  they  had  left  the  moon 
and  the  stars  outside  in  the  garden,  and  were  all  standing  in  a  group  in 
the  drawing-room  round  the  chair  in  which  Mrs.  Palmer  had  been  placed, 
Dolly  saw  her  mother's  face  at  last.  She  vaguely  remembered  her  out  of 
the  long  ago,  a  very  young  and  beautiful  face  smiling  at  her :  this  face 
was  rounder  and  fuller  than  the  picture,  but  more  familiar  than  her  remem- 
brance. Mrs.  Palmer  was  a  stout  and  graceful  woman,  with  a  sort  of 
undulating  motion  peculiar  to  her,  and  with  looks  and  ways  some  of 
which  Dolly  recognized,  though  she  had  forgotten  them  before.  There 
was  a  strong  likeness  to  Dolly  herself,  and  even  a  little  bit  of  George's 
look  when  he  was  pleased,  though  poor  George's  thick  complexion  and 
snub  nose  were  far  far  removed  from  any  likeness  to  that  fair  and  delicate 
countenance.  Dolly  gazed  admiringly  at  the  soft  white  h$nd,  with  the 
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great  Louis -Quinze  ring  upon  the  forefinger.  Though  Mrs.  Palmer  had 
come  off  a  journey  in  semi-hysterics,  she  was  beautifully  dressed  in  a 
black  silk  dress,  all  over  rippling  waved  flounces,  that  flowed  to  her  feet. 
She  was  leaning  back  in  the  chair,  with  half-closed  eyes,  but  with  a  tender, 
contented  smile. 

"  I  knew  you  would  take  me  in,"  she  said  to  Lady  Sarah.  "  I  felt  I 
was  coming  home — to  my  dear  sister's  home.  See,"  she  said,  "  what 
dear  Stan  gave  me  for  my  wedding-gift.  I  chose  it  at  Lambert's  myself. 
We  spared  no  expense.  I  have  never  taken  off  his  dear  ring ;  "  and  she 
put  out  her  soft  hand  and  took  hold  of  Lady  Sarah's  mitten.  "  Oh, 
Sarah,  to  think — to  think " 

Lady  Sarah  shrunk  back  as  usual,  though  she  answered  not  unkindly : 
"Not  now,  Philippa,"  she  said,  hastily.  "Of  course  this  house  is  your 
home,  and  always  open  to  you  ;  at  least,  when  we  know  you  are  coming. 
Why  did  you  not  write  ?  There  is  no  bed  ready.  I  have  had  the  maids 
called  up.  If  Admiral  Palmer  had  let  me  know " 

"  He  did  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  getting  agitated.  "  I  will  tell 
you  all.  Oh,  Dolly,  my  darling,  beware  how  you  marry  ;  promise  me " 

"  He  did  not  know  ?  "  interrupted  Lady  Sarah. 

Dolly's  mother  got  more  and  more  excited. 

"I  had  some  one  to  take  care  of  me,"  she  said.  "My  old  friend 
Colonel  Wilkerington  was  on  board,  and  I  told  him  everything  as  we  were 
coming  along.  I  telegraphed  to  you,  did  I  not  ?  But  my  poor  head 
fails  me.  Oh,  Sarah,  exile  is  a  cruel  thing ;  and  now,  how  do  I  know 
that  I  have  not  come  home  too  soon  ?  "  she  said,  bursting  into  tears.  "  If 
you  knew  all " 

"  You  shall  tell  us  all  about  it  in  the  morning  when  you  are  rested," 
said  Lady  Sarah,  with  a  glance  at  Kobert. 

"  Yes,  in  the  morning,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  looking  relieved,  and 
getting  up  from  her  chair,  and  wiping  her  eyes.  "  How  good  you  are  to 
me  !  Am  I  to  have  my  old  room  where  I  used  to  stay  as  a  girl  ?  Oh, 
Sarah,  to  think  of  my  longings  being  realized  at  last,  and  my  darling 
children — dear  Stan's  children — there  actually  before  me."  And  the 
poor  thing,  with  a  natural  emotion,  once  more  caught  first  one,  then 
the  other,  to  her,  and  sat  holding  her  son's  hand  in  both  hers.  When  he 
tried  to  take  it  away  she  burst  into  fresh  tears ;  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
Marker  was  summoned. 

Poor  Mrs.  Palmer !  her  surprise  had  been  something  of  a  failure ; 
George  was  not  expansive,  nor  used  to  having  his  hand  held  :  the  boy  and 
girl  were  shy,  stiff,  taken  aback.  Aunt  Sarah  was  kind,  but  cross  and 
bewildered.  Mrs.  Palmer  herself  exhausted  after  twelve  hours'  railway 
journey,  and  vaguely  disappointed. 

"  It  was  just  like  her,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  wearily,  to  Marker,  as  they 
were  going  upstairs  some  two  hours  later,  after  seeing  Mrs.  Palmer  safe 
into  her  room,  and  bolting  the  doors,  and  putting  out  the  lights  of  this 
eventful  evening.  "  What  can  have  brought  her  in  this  way  ?  " 
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Marker  looked  at  her  mistress  with  her  smiling  round  face.  "  The 
wonder  to  me,  mum,  was  whatever  kept  her  away  so  long  from  those  sweet 
children,  to  say  nothing  of  you,  my  lady." 

"  She  has  chosen  to  make  other  ties,"  said  Lady  Sarah ;  "  her  whole 
duty  is  to  her  husband.  Good-night,  Marker  :  'I  do  not  want  you  to-night." 

"Of  course,  you  know  best,  my  lady,"  says  Marker,  doubtfully. 
"Good-night,  my  lady." 

And  then  all  was  quite  silent  in  the  old  house.  The  mice  peeped  out 
of  their  little  holes  and  sniffed  at  the  cheese-trap  ;  a  vast  company  of 
black  beetles  emerged  from  secret*  places  and  corners ;  the  clocks  began 
to  tick  like  mad.  Dolly  lay  awake  a  long  time,  and  then  dreamt  of  her 
new  mamma,  and  of  the  moonlight  that  evening,  and  of  a  floating  sea. 
Mrs.  Palmer  slept  placidly  between  her  linen  sheets.  Sarah  Francis  lay 
awake  half  the  night  crying  her  eyes  and  her  aching  heart  away  in  bitter 
tears.  Philippa  was  come.  She  knew  of  old  what  her  advent  meant. 
She  loved  Philippa,  but  with  reserve  and  pain ;  and  now  she  would  claim 
her  Dolly,  she  would  win  her  away,  and  steal  her  treasure  from  her  again 
— what  chance  had  she,  ead  and  sorry  and  silent,  with  no  means  of 
uttering  her  love  ?  She  was  a  foolish,  jealous  woman ;  she  knew  it,  and 
with  all  her  true  heart  she  prayed  for  strength  and  for  love  to  overcome 
jealousy  and  loneliness.  Once  in  her  life  her  jealous  nature  had  caused 
misery  so  great  between  her  and  her  husband  that  the  breach  had  never 
been  repaired,  and  it  was  Philippa  who  had  brought  it  all  about.  How 
jealous  poor  Sarah  had  been,  how  unhappy  Philippa  had  made  her  !  Now 
Sarah  knew  that  to  love  more  is  the  only  secret  for  overcoming  that 
cruellest  madness  of  jealousy,  and  to  love  more  was  her  prayer.  The 
dawn  came  at  last,  stealing  tranquilly  through  the  drawn  curtains  ;  with  what 
peace  and  tranquillity  the  faint  light  flowed,  healing  and  quieting  her  pain. 

Dolly's  new  mamma's  account  of  herself  next  morning  was  a  little  inco- 
herent. Her  health  was  very  indifferent ;  she  suffered  agonies,  and  was 
living  upon  morphia  when  the  doctor  had  ordered  her  home  without  delay. 
She  had  been  obliged  to  come  off  at  a  few  hours'  notice ;  she  didn't  write. 
The  Admiral  was  fortunately  absent  on  a  cruise,  or  he  never  would  have 
let  her  go.  He  knew  what  a  helpless  creature  she  was.  She  had  borrowed 
the  passage-money  from  a  friend.  Would  Lady  Sarah  please  advance 
her  a  little  now,  as  she  was  literally  penniless,  and  she  wished  to  make 
George'and  Dolly  some  presents,  and  to  engage  a  French  maid  at  once  ? 
She  supposed  she  should  hear  by  the  next  post  and  receive  some  remit- 
tances. She  was  not  sure,  for  Hawtry  was  so  dreadfully  close  about 
money.  She  did  not  know  ichat  he  would  say  to  her  running  away.  No 
doubt  he  would  use  dreadful  language,  pious  as  he  was  ;  that  she  was 
used  to ;  Colonel  Wilkerington  could  testify  to  it.  ...  And  then  she  sighed. 
"  I  have  made  my  own  fate  ;  I  must  bear  my  punishment,"  she  said. 
"  I  shall  try  some  German  baths  before  his  return,  to  brace  my  nerves  for 
the — the  future." 
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There  was  something  soft,  harmonious,  gently  affecting  about  Dolly's 
mamma.  When  Mrs.  Palmer  spoke  she  looked  at  you  with  two  brown 
eyes  shining  out  of  a  faded  but  charming  face :  she  put  out  an  earnest 
white  hand ;  there  was  a  charming  natural  affectation  about  her.  She 
delighted  in  a  situation.  She  was  one  of  those  fortunate  people  whose 
parts  in  life  coincide  with  their  dispositions.  She  had  been  twice  married. 
As  a  happy  wife  people  had  thought  her  scarcely  aware  of  the  prize  she 
had  drawn.  As  an  injured  woman  she  was  simply  perfect.  She  did  not 
feel  the  Admiral's  indifference  deeply  enough  to  lose  her  self-possession, 
as  he  did.  Admiral  though  he  was,  and  extempore  preacher,  he  could 
not  always  hold  his  own  before  this  susceptible  woman.  Her  gentle  impres- 
siveness  completely  charmed  and  won  the  children  over. 

The  conversation  of  selfish  people  is  often  far  more  amusing  than  that 
of  the  unselfish,  who  see  things  too  diffusedly,  and  who  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  the  gift  of  vivid  description.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  deeply,  deeply 
interested  in  her  own  various  feelings.  She  used  to  whisper  long 
stories  to  George  and  Dolly  about  her  complicated  sorrows,  her  peculiar 
difficulties.  Poor  thing !  they  were  real  enough,  if  she  had  but  known 
them ;  but  the  troubles  that  really  troubled  her  were  imaginary  for  the 
most  part.  She  had  secured  two  valiant  champions  before  breakfast  next 
morning,  at  which  meal  Robert  appeared.  He  had  slept  upon  the  crisis, 
and  now  seemed  more  than  equal  to  it ;  affectionate  to  his  aunt,  with 
whom  he  was  charmed,  readily  answering  her  many  questions,  skilfully 
avoiding  the  subject  of  her  difficulties  with  the  Admiral,  of  which  he 
had  heard  before  at  Henley  Court.  He  was  pleased  by  his  aunt's  manner 
and  affectionate  dependence,  and  he  treated  her  from  the  first  with  a 
certain  manly  superiority.  And  yet — so  she  told  Dolly — even  Robert 
scarcely  understood  her  peculiar  difficulties. 

"How  can  he,  dear  fellow?  He  is  prejudiced  by  Lady  Henley — 
odious  woman  !  I  can  trace  her  influence.  She  was  a  Palmer,  you 
know,  and  she  is  worthy  of  the  name.  I  dread  my  visit  to  Yorkshire. 
This  is  my  real  home." 

Mrs.  Palmer's  mother,  Lady  Henley,  had  been  an  Alderville,  and 
the  Aldervilles  are  all  young,  beautiful,  helpless,  stout,  and  elegantly 
dressed.  Mrs.  Palmer  took  after  them,  she  said.  But  helpless  as 
Philippa  was,  her  feebleness  always  leant  in  the  direction  in  which  she 
wished  to  go,  and,  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  she  seemed  to  get  on  as 
well  as  other  stronger  people.  Some  young  officer,  in  a  complimentary 
copy  of  verses,  had  once  likened  her  to  a  lily.  If  so,  it  was  a  water-lily 
that  she  resembled  most,  with  its  beautiful  pale  head  drifting  on  the 
water,  while  underneath  was  a  long,  limp,  straggling  stalk  firmly  rooted. 
Only  those  who  had  tried  to  influence  her  knew  of  its  existence. 

Dolly  and  George  hung  upon  her  words.  George  felt  inclined  to  go 
off  to  Ceylon  on  purpose  to  shoot  the  Admiral  with  one  of  his  own  Colt's 
revolvers.  Dolly  thrilled  with  interest  and  excitement  and  sympathy. 
Her  mother  was  like  a  sweet  angel,  the  girl  said  to  her  brother.  It  was 
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a  wonderful  new  life  that  had  begun  for  them.  The  trouble  which  had  so 
oppressed  Dolly  of  late  seemed  almost  forgotten  for  a  time.  Lady  Sarah, 
coming  and  going  about  the  house,  would  look  with  a  strange  half-glad, 
half-sad  glance  at  the  three  heads  so  near  together  in  the  recess  of  the 
window :  Philippa  leaning  back,  flushed  and  pathetic  ;  George  by  her 
side,  making  the  most  hideous  faces,  as  he  was  used  to  do  when  excited ; 
Dolly  kneeling  on  the  floor,  with  her  two  elbows  in  her  mother's  lap,  and 
her  long  chin  upturned  in  breathless  sympathy.  Admiral— jealousy- 
meanness — cruel — mere  necessaries  :  little  words  like  this  used  to  reach 
Lady  Sarah,  creaking  uneasily  and  desolately,  unnoticed,  round  and  round 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Is  it  not  a  pity,  Philippa,  to  put  such  ideas  into  their  heads?"  says 
Lady  Sarah,  from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Then  three  pair  of  eyes  would  be  turned  upon  her  with  a  sort  of 
reproachful  wonder,  and  the  ferkvwould  wait  until  she  was  out  of  hearing 
to  begin  again. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  certainly  an  adaptable  woman  in  some  ways :  one 
husband  or  another,  one  life  or  another.  So  long  as  she  had  her  emotions, 
her  maid,  her  cups  of  tea,  her  comfortable  sofa,  and  some  one  to  listen  to 
her,  she  was  perfectly  happy.  She  carried  about  in  herself  such  an 
unfailing  source  of  interest  and  solicitude,  that  no  other  was  really  neces- 
sary to  her ;  although,  to  hear  her  speak,  you  would  imagine  her  fate  to 
be  one  long  regret. 

"  My  spirit  is  quite  broken,"  she  would  say,  cheerfully.  "  Give  me 
that  small  hand-screen,  Dolly;  for  your  sake,  Sarah,  I  will  gladly 
chaperone  Dolly  to  Cambridge,  as  Robert  proposes  (it  must  be  after  my 
return  from  Yorkshire) ;  but  J  do  wish  you  would  let  me  write  and  ask 
for  an  invitation  for  you.  George,  poor  fellow,  wants  me' to  bring  Rhoda 
and  the  Morgan  girls.  I  do  hate  girls.  It  is  really  wicked  of  him." 

"  If  that  were  George's  worst  offence ,"  said  his  Aunt  Sarah,  grimly. 

"My  poor  boy !  "  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  Sarah,  you  are  not  a  mother, 
and  do  not  understand  him.  Come  here,  darling  George.  How  I  wish  I 
could  spare  you  from  going  back  to  those  horrid  examinations  !  " 

George  flushed  up  very  red.  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  spared," 
he  muttered. 

Mrs.  Palmer  used  to  ask  Robert  endless  questions  about  Henley  Court, 
and  his  aunt  Lady  Henley.  "Was  she  looking  as  weather-beaten  as  ever  ? 
Did  she  still  wear  plaids  ?  Vulgar  woman  !  "  whispered  Mrs.  Palmer  to 
Dolly.  Robert  pretended  not  to  hear.  "  I  shall  make  a  point  of  going 
there,  Robert,"  she  said,  "and  facing  the  Henley  buckram."  Robert 
gravely  assured  her  that  she  would  be  most  welcome. 

"Welcome,  my  dear  Robert !  You  cannot  imagine  what  an  imperti- 
nent letter  I  have  received  from  Joanna,"  says  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  I  shall  go 
when  it  is  convenient  to  me,  if  only  to  show  her  that  I  do  not  care  for 
anything  she  can  say.  Joanna's  style  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
Admiral's.  The  mail  will  be  in  on  Monday," 
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So  Philippa  remained  a  victim,  placidly  sipping  her  coffee  and 
awaiting  the  Admiral's  insulting  letters.  The  only  wonder  was  that  they 
had  not  burst  their  envelopes  and  seals,,  so  explosive  were  they.  His 
fury  lashed  itself  into  dashes  and  blots  and  frantic  loops  and  erasures. 
The  bills  had  come  in  for  her  bracelets  and  mufflers  and  tinkling  orna- 
ments. Had  she  forgotten  the  fate  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  that 
went  mincing  and  tinkling  with  their  feet  ?  She  might  take  a  situation 
as  a  kitchen-maid  for  all  he  cared.  She  was  a  spendthrift,  idle,  extra- 
vagant, good-for-nothing,  &c.  &c.  Not  one  farthing  would  he  allow  her, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  so  on.  Mrs.  Palmer  used  to  go  up  to  her  room  in  high 
spirits  to  lie  down  to  rest  on  the  days  they  arrived,  and  send  for  Colonel 
Wilkerington  to  consult  upon  them. 

She  would  not  come  down  till  dinner  was  just  over,  and  appeared  on 
these  occasions  in  a  long  grey  sort  of  dressing-gown  and  a  neglige  little 
lace  cap  ;  she  used  to  dine  off  almonds  and  raisins  and  cups  of  coffee,  to 
Lady  Sarah's  secret  indignation.  "  Oh,  Sarah,  you  will  not  turn  me 
away  ?  "  Mrs.  Palmer  would  say,  leaning  back  in  languid  comfort.  Lady 
Sarah  was  very  sorry,  but  somewhat  sceptical.  She  would  meet  Pauline 
carrying  French  novels  to  the  library  after  scenes  which  had  nearly  un- 
nerved them  all. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THE  TERRACE  AT  ALL  SAINTS'  COLLEGE. 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  fairyland  of  Dorothea's  imagination  rises  a  visionary 
city,  with  towers  and  gables  straggling  against  the  sky.  The  streets  go 
up  hill  and  down  hill,  leading  by  cloisters  and  gateways  and  bywalls, 
behind  which  gardens  are  lying  like  lakes  of  green  among  the  stones  and 
the  ivy.  A  thrush  is  singing,  and  the  shrill  echoes  of  some  boyish 
melancholy  voices  come  from  a  chapel  hard  by.  It  is  a  chapel  with  a 
pile  of  fantastic  columns  standing  in  the  quiet  corner  of  a  lane.  All  round 
the  side  door  are  niches  and  winding  galleries,  branches  wreathing,  placed 
there  by  faithful  hands,  crisp  saints  beatified  in  stony  glory.  Are  these, 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  as  one  looks  at  the  generous  old  piles,  the  stones 
that  cry  out  now-a-days  when  men  are  silent  ?  They  have,  for  the  last 
century  or  two,  uttered  warnings  and  praises  to  many  a  generation  passing 
by  ;  speaking  to  some  of  a  bygone  faith,  to  others  of  a  living  one.  They 
still  tell  of  past  love  and  hope1 ,  and  of  past  and  present  charity. 

But  in  these  times  charity  is  a  destroying  angel;  even  the  divine 
attributes  seem  to  have  changed,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  have  gone 
each  their  separate  way. 

To  Dolly  Vanborough,  who  had  thought  happiness  was  over  for  ever, 
it  was  the  first  great  song  of  her  youth  that  these  old  stones  sang  to  her 
on  her  eighteenth  birthday.  She  hears  it  still,  though  her  youth  is  past. 
It  is  the  song  of  the  wonder  of  life,  of  the  divine  in  the  human.  As  we 
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go  on  its  echoes  reach  us  repeated  again  and  again,  reverberating  from 
point  to  point ;  who  that  has  heard  them  once  will  ever  forget  them  ?  To 
some  they  come  with  happiness  and  the  delight  of  new  undreamt-of 
sympathy,  to  others  with  sorrow  and  the  realization  of  love.  ...  Its 
strains  came  with  prayer  and  long  fasting  to  the  saints  of  old.  This  song 
of  Pentecost,  I  know  no  better  name  for  it,  echoes  on  from  generation  to 
generation  from  one  heart  to  another.  Sometimes  by  chance  one  has 
looked  into  a  stranger's  face  and  seen  its  light  reflected.  Frank  Raban 
saw  its  light  in  Dolly's  face  that  day  as  she  came  out  of  the  chapel  to 
where  her  brother  had  left  her.  Just  for  an  instant  it  was  there  while  the 
psalm  still  sung  in  her  heart.  And  yet  the  light  in  Dolly's  face  dimmed  a 
little  when  she  saw,  not  the  person  she  had  expected  to  see,  but  Mr.  Raban 
waiting  there. 

"  I  came  in  Henley's  place,"  said  he,  hastily,  guessing  her  thought. 
"  He  was  sent  for  by  the  Vice- Chancellor,  and  begged  me  to  come  and  tell 
you  this.  He  will  join  us  directly." 

Mr.  Raban  had  been  waiting  in  the  sunshiny  street  while  Dolly 
deliberately  advanced  down  the  worn  steps  of  the  chapel,  crossed  the 
flagged  court,  and  came  out  of  the  narrow  iron  wicket  of  which  the  barred 
shadow  fell  upon  her  white  fete-day  dress.  Miss  Vanborough's  face  was 
shaded  by  a  broad  hat  with  curling  blue  feathers ;  she  wore  a  pink  rose  in 
her  girdle  ;  it  was  no  saintly  costume  ;  she  was  but  a  commonplace  mortal 
maiden  in  sprigged  muslin,  and  saints  wear,  as  we  all  know,  red  and  blue, 
and  green,  stained  glass  and  damask  and  goatskins ;  and  yet  Frank  Raban 
thought  there  was  something  saint- like  in  her  bright  face,  which,  for  an 
instant,  seemed  reflecting  all  her  heart. 

"  Henley  lives  on  my  staircase,"  continued  Raban.  "  Those  pink  frills 
are  his.  He  makes  himself  comfortable,  as  you  see." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Dolly,  smiling.  "  How  nice  it  must  be  for 
you  to  have  him  so  near." 

"  He  always  takes  ladies  to  see  his  rooms,"  Raban  continued.  "  Ho 
is  a  great  favourite  with  them,  and  gives  tea-parties." 

"A  great  favourite!"  said  Dolly,  warmly.  "Of  course  one  likes 
people  who  are  kind  and  good  and  clever  and  true  and  nice." 

"  Who  are,  in  short,  an  addition  sum,  made  up  of  equal  portions  of  all 
the  cardinal  virtues,"  said  Raban. 

He  was  ashamed  of  himself,  and  yet  he  did  not  care  to  hear  Henley's 
praises  from  Dolly.  It  seemed  to  him  dishonest  to  acquiesce. 

Dolly  stopped  for  half  a  second  and  looked  at  him. 

Dorothea  was  a  tall  woman,  and  their  eyes  were  on  a  line,  and  their 
looks  met.  My  heroine  was  at  no  pains  to  disguise  the  meaning  of  her 
indignant  glances.  "How  can  you  be  so  ungenerous?"  she  said,  as 
plainly  as  if  she  had  spoken. 

Frank  answered  her  silence  in  words. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  him,"  he  said,  "and  he  don't  like  me ;  and  I  don't  care 
to  pretend  to  better  feelings  than  I  really  have.  We  are  civil  enough,  and 
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pull  very  well  together.   I  beg  your  pardon.    I  own  he  deserves  to  succeed," 
said  the  young  man.      "  There,  Miss  Vanborough,  this  is  our  garden, 
where  we  refresh  ourselves  with  cigars  and  beer  after  our  arduous  studies." 
Dolly  was  still  too  much  vexed  to  express  her  admiration. 
They  all  began  calling  to  them  from  under  the  tree.     John  Morgan, 
who  was  of  the  party,  was  lying  flat  upon  his  broad  back,  beaming  at  the 
universe,  and  fanning  away  the  flies.     Ehoda  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  in 
a  foam  of  white  muslin  and  Algerian  shawls.     George  Vanborough,  privi- 
leged for  the  day,  was  astride  on  a  wooden  table  ;  a  distant  peacock  went 
strutting  across  the  lawn ;  a  little  wind  came  blowing  gently,  stirring  all 
the  shadows  ;  a  college  bell  began  to  tinkle  a  little,  and  then  left  off1. 
"  Glorious  afternoon,  isn't  it  ?  "  says  John  Morgan,  from  the  grass. 
"It  is  like  heaven,"  says  Dolly,  looking  up  and  round  and  about. 
Khoda's  slim  fingers  clasp  her  pearl  locket,  which  has  come  out  again. 
They  were  in  the  shade,  the  sun  was  shining  hot  and  intense  upon  the  old 
garden.     The  roses,  like  bursting  bubbles,  were  breaking  in  the  heat 
against  the  old  baked  bricks,  upon  rows  of  prim  collegiate  flowers  :  lilies, 
and  stocks,  and  marigolds.     There  was  a  multiplicity  of  sweet  scents  in 
the  air,  of  shadows  falling  on  the  lawns  (they  flow  from  the  old  gates  to  the 
river) ;  a  tone  is  struck,  an  insect  floats  away  along  the  garden  wall. 
With  its  silence  and  flowers,  and  tremulous  shades  and  sunshine,  I  know 
no  sweeter  spot  than  the  old  garden  of  All  Saints'. 

The  gardener  had  placed  seats  and  a  bench  under  the  old  beech-tree 
for  pilgrims  to  rest  upon,  weary  with  their  journeys  from  shrine  to  shrine. 
Mrs.  Palmer  was  leaning  back  in  a  low  garden-chair ;  the  sweep  of  her 
flowing  silks  seemed  to  harmonize  with  her  languid  and  somewhat  melan- 
choly grace.  Khoda  was  helping  to  open  her  parasol  (the  parasol  was 
dove-coloured  and  lined  with  pink).  There  was  a  row  of  Morgans  upon 
the  bench ;  Mrs.  Morgan  upright  in  the  midst,  nicely  curled  and  trimmed 
with  satin  bows  and  a  white  muslin  daughter  on  either  side. 

It  all  happened  in  a  moment :  the  sky  burnt  overhead,  the  sun  shone 
upon  the  river,  upon  the  colleges,  with  their  green  gardens  :  the  rays 
seemed  to  strike  fire  where  they  met  the  water.  The  swans  were  sailing 
along  the  stream  in  placid  state,  followed  by  their  grey  brood,  skimming 
and  paddling  in  and  out  among  the  weeds  and  the  green  stems  and  leaves 
that  sway  with  the  ripple  of  the  waters ;  a  flight  of  birds  high  overhead 
crossed  the  vault  of  the  heavens  and  disappeared  in  the  distance.  Dorothea 
Vanborough  was  standing  on  the  terrace  at  the  end  of  the  old  college 
garden,  where  everything  was  so  still,  so  sweet,  and  so  intense  that  it 
seemed  as  if  time  was  not,  as  if  the  clocks  had  stopped  on  their  travels,  as 
if  no  change  could  ever  be,  nor  hours  nor  seasons  sweep  through  the 
tranquil  old  place. 

They  were  all  laughing  and  talking ;  but  Dolly,  who  was  too  lazy  and 
too  happy  to  talk,  wandered  away  from  them  a  little  bit,  to  the  garden's 
end,  where  she  stood  stooping  over  the  low  wall  and  watching  the  water 
flow  by ;  there  was  a  man  fishing  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  casting  his 
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line  again  and  again.  In  the  distance  a  boat  was  drifting  along  the  stream, 
some  insects  passed  out  towards  the  meadows  humming  their  summer 
drone,  a  wasp  sailed  by.  Dolly  was  half  standing,  half- sitting,  against  the 
low  terrace  wall ;  with  one  hand  she  was  holding  up  her  white  muslin 
skirt,  with  the  other  she  was  grasping  the  ledge  of  the  old  bricks  upon 
which  the  lichen  had  been  at  work  spreading  their  gold  and  grey.  So  the 
girl  waited,  sunning  herself;  herself  a  part  of  the  summer's  day,  and 
gently  blooming  and  rejoicing  in  its  sweetness  like  any  rose  upon  the 
wall. 

Some  people  that  day,  Frank  Raban  among  them,  had  thought  her  not 
unlike  a  rose  herself. 

There  are  blissful  moments  when  one's  heart  seems  to  beat  in  harmony 
•with  the  great  harmony :  when  one  is  oneself  light  and  warmth,  and  the 
delight  of  light,  and  a  voice  in  the  comfortable  chorus  of  contentment  and 
praise  all  round  about.  Such  a  minute  had  come  to  Dolly  in  her  white 
muslin  dress,  with  the  Cam  flowing  at  her  feet  and  the  lights  dazzling  her 
grey  eyes. 

Mrs.  Morgan  gave  a  loud  sneeze  under  the  tree,  and  the  beautiful 
minute  broke  and  dispersed  away. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  can  be  like  to  grow  old,"  Dolly  wonders,  looking 
up ;  "to  remember  back  for  years  and  years,  and  to  wear  stiff  curls 
and  satinette  ?  "  Dolly  began  to  picture  to  herself  a  long  procession 
of  future  selves,  each  older  and  more  curiously  bedizened  than  the 
other.  Somehow  they  seemed  to  make  a  straight  line  between  herself  and 
Mrs.  Morgan  under  the  tree.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  fancy.  Dolly  tried 
to  forget  it,  and  leant  over  the  wall,  and  looked  down  into  the  cool  depths 
of  the  stream  again.  Was  that  fish  rising  ?  What  was  this  ?  Her  own  face 
again  looking  up  from  the  depth.  Then  Dolly  turned,  hearing  a  step  upon 
the  gravel,  to  see  Robert  Henley  coming  towards  her.  He  was  dressed  in 
his  college  cap  and  gown,  and  he  advanced,  floating  balloon-like,  along  the 
terrace.  He  looked  a  little  strange,  she  thought,  as  he  came  up  to  her. 

"  I  couldn't  get  away  before,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  you  have  been  well 
looked  after." 

"Yes,  indeed.  Come  and  sit  down  here,  Robert.  What  a  delicious 
old  garden  this  is  1  We  are  all  so  happy  !  Look  at  those  dear  little  swans 
in  the  river  !  " 

"Do  you  like  the  cygnets?"  said  Robert,  abruptly,  as  he  looked  her 
full  in  the  face,  and  sat  down  on  the  low  wall  beside  her.  "Do  you 
remember  Charles  Martindale  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "  whom  we  met  once  at 
John  Morgan's,  who  went  out  to  India  ?  He  is  coming  home  next 
October." 

"Is  he?"  said  Dolly.  "Look  at  that  little  grey  cygnet  scuttling 
away  1 " 

"  Dolly,"  said  Henley,  quickly,  "  they  sent  for  me  to  offer  me  his 
place,  and  I — I — have  accepted  it." 

"Accepted  it?"  said  his  cousin,  forgetting  the  cygnets,  and  looking 
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up  a  little  frightened.  "  Oh !  Robert,  but  you  will  have  to  go  to  India 
and  leave  everybody  ?  " 

Her  face  changed  a  little,  and  Robert's  brightened,  though  he  tried  to 
look  as  usual. 

"Not  everybody,"  he  said.  "Not  if "  He  took  the  soft  hand 

in  his  that  was  lying  on  the  wall  beside  him.  "  Dolly !  will  you  como 
too  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Me  ?  "  cried  the  unabashed  Dolly.     "  Oh,  Robert,  how  could  I  ?  " 

"You  could  come  if  I  married  you,"  said  Robert,  in  his  quiet  voice 
and  most  restrained  manner.  "Dearest  Dorothea,  don't  you  think  you 
can  learn  to  love  me  ?  It  will  be  nearly  five  months  before  I  start." 

It  was  all  so  utterly  incomprehensible  that  the  girl  did  not  quite  realize 
her  cousin's  words.  Robert  was  looking  very  strange  and  unlike  himself ; 
Dolly  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  not  some  effect  of  the  dazzle  of  light 
in  her  own  eyes.  He  was  paler  than  usual ;  he  seemed  somehow  stirred 
from  his  habitual  ways  and  self.  She  thought  it  was  not  even  his  voice 
that  she  heard  speaking.  "Is  this  being  in  love  ?"  she  was  saying  to 
herself.  A  little  bewildered  flush  came  into  her  cheeks.  She  still  saw 
the  sky,  and  the  garden,  and  the  figures  under  the  tree ;  then  for  a 
minute  everything  vanished,  as  tangible  things  vanish  before  the  invisible, 
— just  as  spoken  words  are  hushed  and  lose  their  meaning  when  the  silent 
voices  cry  out. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment.  There  she  stood  again,  staring  at  Robert 
with  her  innocent,  grey-eyed  glance. 

Henley  was  a  big,  black-and-white  melancholy  young  man,  with  a  blue 
shaved  chin.  To-day  his  face  was  pale,  his  mouth  was  quivering,  his 
hair  was  all  on  end.  Could  this  be  Robert  who  was  so  deliberate ;  who 
always  knew  his  own  mind ;  who  looked  at  his  watch  so  often  in  church 
while  music  was  going  on?  Even  now,  from  habit,  he  was  turning  it 
about  in  his  pocket.  This  little  trick  made  Dolly  feel  more  than  anything 
else  that  it  was  all  true — that  her  cousin  loved  her — incredible  though  it 
might  appear — and  yet  even  still  she  doubted. 

"  Me,  Robert  ?  "  repeated  Dorothea,  in  her  clear,  childish  tones,  look- 
ing up  with  her  frank  yet  timid  eyes.  "  Are  you  sure?  " 

"  I  have  been  sure  ever  since  I  first  saw  you,"  said  Henley,  smiling 
down  at  her,  "  at  Kensington,  three  years  ago.  Do  you  remember  the 
snowball,  Dolly  ?  " 

Then  Dolly's  eyes  fell,  and  she  stood  with  a  tender,  puzzled  face, 
listening  to  her  first  tale  of  love.  She  suddenly  pulled  away  her  hand, 
shy  and  blushing. 

The  swans  had  hardly  passed  beyond  the  garden- terrace ;  the  fisherman 
had  only  thrown  his  line  once  again ;  Dolly's  mamma  had  time  to  shift  her 
parasol :  that  was  all.  Henley  waited,  with  his  handsome  head  a  little 
bent.  He  was  regaining  his  composure ;  he  knew  too  much  of  his  cousin's 
uncompromising  ways  to  be  made  afraid  by  her  silence.  He  stood  pulling 
at  his  watch,  and  looking  at  her — at  the  straight  white  figure  amid 
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dazzling  blue  and  green ;  at  the  line  of  the  sweet  face  still  turned  away 
from  him. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  understood  me  better  ?  "  he  said,  reproach- 
fully. 

Still  Dolly  could  not  speak.  For  a  moment  her  heart  had  beat  with 
an  innocent  triumph,  and  then  came  a  doubt.  Did  she  love  him — could 
she  love  him  ?  Had  he  then  cared  for  her  all  this  time,  when  she  herself 
had  been  so  cold  and  so  indifferent,  and  thinking  so  little  of  him  ?  Only 
yesterday  she  had  told  Rhoda  she  should  never  marry.  Was  it  yesterday  ? 
No,  it  was  to-day,  an  hour  ago.  .  .  .  What  had  she  done  to  deserve  so 
much  from  him  ? — what  had  she  done  to  be  so  overprized  and  loved  ?  At 
the  thought  quick  upspringing  into  her  two  grey  eyes  came  the  tears, 
sparkling  like  the  diamonds  in  Rhoda's  cross. 

"  I  never  thought  you  thought " — Dolly  began.  "  Oh,  Robert !  you 
have  been  in  earnest  all  this  time,  and  I  only — only  playing." 

"  Don't  be  unhappy,"  said  her  cousin.  "  It  was  very  natural ;  I  should 
not  have  wished  it  otherwise.  I  did  not  want  to  speak  to  you  till  I  had 
something  worth  your  acceptance." 

"  All  this  long  time !  "  repeated  Dolly. 

Did  the  explanations  of  true  love  ever  yet  run  smooth  ?  "  Dolly  ?  " 
cried  Mrs.  Palmer,  from  under  the  tree. 

"  Hulloa,  Robert!  "  shouted  George,  coming  across  the  grass  towards 
them. 

"  Oh,  Robert !  "  said  Dorothea,  earnestly,  unexpectedly,  with  a  sudden 
resolution  to  be  true — true  to  him  and  to  herself,  "  thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  what  you  have  told  me :  only  it  mustn't  be — I  don't  care  enough 
for  you,  dear  Robert !  You  deserve " 

Henley  said  not  a  word.  He  stood  with  a  half-incredulous  smile  ;  his 
eyes  were  still  fixed  on  Dolly's  sweet  face  ;  he  did  not  answer  George,  who 
again  called  out  something  as  he  came  up.  As  for  Dolly,  she  turned  to 
her  brother  and  sprang  to  meet  him,  and  took  his  arm  as  if  for  protection, 
and  then  she  walked  quickly  away  without  another  look,  and  Henley 
remained  standing  where  she  had  been.  Instead  of  the  white-muslin 
maiden,  the  cygnets  may  have  seen  a  black-silk  young  man,  who  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  then  walked  away  too ;  while  the  fisherman  quietly  baited 
his  line  and  went  on  with  his  sport. 
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THERE  are  only  two  nations  whose  literature  has  culminated  in  a  really 
supreme  dramatic  movement.  The  Hindoo  dramatists  have  the  highest 
name  among  all  the  authors  whose  human  personality  is  acknowledged 
by  Hindoo  piety ;  but  the  dramatic  framework  does  not  transform  the 
fundamental  conception  of  the  story.  Sakuntala  is  very  pretty  ;  but  the 
prettiest  parts  would  be  far  prettier  as  idylls,  and  then  they  would  be 
almost  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  episode  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  in  the 
Mahabharata.  In  Latin  literature  everything  is  derivative ;  but  it  is 
only  in  dramatic  literature  that  free  translation  passed  for  authorship, 
and  the  originality  of  Seneca  certainly  does  not  make  us  regret  the  fidelity 
of  Terence.  The  chief  poets  of  the  great  literary  age  of  France  and 
Germany  were  doubtless  dramatists,  if  we  are  to  class  them  by  the  extent 
and  even  the  quality  of  their  dramatic  works.  Still  it  is  enough  to  make 
us  hesitate  when  Boileau  claims  Racine  as  a  mere  bel  esprit  whom  he  has 
trained  to  write  smooth  verse,  and  Mr.  Mill  pronounces  him  an  admirable 
prose  writer  who  only  becomes  a  poet  in  the  choruses  of  Esther  and  Athalie. 
The  great  German  poets  have  been  judged  by  a  very  wide  and  a  very 
intelligent  public,  and  their  reputation  as  poets  does  not  rest  on  their 
dramas,  though  these  constitute  the  bulk  of  their  poetical  works.  There 
are  editions  of  Schiller's  and  Goethe's  poems  apart  from  their  plays ;  there 
are  editions  of  Shakspeare's  plays  apart  from  his  poems.  The  fact  is  that 
the  classical  drama  of  France  is  too  academical  to  be  national ;  and  the 
classical  drama  of  Germany  is  too  literary  to  be  quite  dramatic.  Spain 
has  only  given  two  classical  writers  to  European  literature — Cervantes  and 
Calderon, — and  one  of  these  is,  with  all  his  naivete  and  incompletenesses, 
one  of  the  greatest  among  dramatists.  Calderon  is  the  highest  legitimate 
expression  of  everything  that  Cervantes  satirized,  of  everything  that  made 
Spain  Spanish.  Cervantes  belongs  to  all  the  world,  Calderon  belongs  to 
Spain ;  at  least  outside  Spain  his  secular  dramas  are  left  to  the  student. 
He  reaches  the  general  public  so  far  as  he  does  reach  it  through  his 
religious  pageants,  which  are  Catholic  as  well  as  Spanish.  The  Italians 
had  a  fruitful  and  a  splendid  literature,  but  no  national  drama,  perhaps 
because  they  had  no  national  life.  Their  highest  literature  belongs  to 
Europe  rather  than  to  themselves.  The  cosmopolite  civilization  of  the 
middle  age  was  idealized  in  Italy  as  it  was  realized  in  France.  Dante 
reflected  its  Catholicism,  Petrarch  and  Ariosto  reflected  the  sentimental 
and  the  adventurous  aspects  of  its  chivalry.  Nothing  was  really  their 
own  but  the  pathetic  or  comic  incidents  of  contemporary  life  (for  even  the 
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past  belonged  to  Rome  or  the  barbarians),  and  these  found  their  appro- 
priate vehicle  in  the  novel,  not  in  the  drama. 

It  is  only  in  Greece  and  England  that  we  find  a  really  normal  dramatic 
literature  at  once  classical  and  popular.  The  Greek  and  the  English 
drama  are  so  different,  and  each  of  them  is  so  varied,  that  we  hardly  need 
go  beyond  them  for  illustrations  of  our  subject.  It  might  have  been 
necessary  to  find  a  wider  basis  if  we  were  laying  down  canons  of  dramatic 
art,  for  after  all,  in  spite  of  Lessing,  there  is  something  in  Corneille's 
complaint  that  Aristotle  might  have  enlarged  his  conception  of  tragedy  by 
reading  Polyeucte.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove,  what  might 
be  proved  from  the  dramatic  literature  of  any  country,  or  of  all,  that 
situation  is  of  the  essence  of  the  drama.  Good  poetry  of  any  kind 
includes  something  of  the  characteristic  interest  of  every  kind.  Homer 
has  much  of  the  interest  of  Euripides ;  Pindar  has  much  of  the 
interest  of  Homer ;  Euripides  in  turn  has  much  of  the  interest  of  Sappho 
and  Mimnermus.  But  a  poem  which  has  not  a  good  story  and  noble 
and  brilliant  scenery  is  not  an  epic ;  a  poem  without  emotion  may  be 
elevated  and  musical,  but  it  is  not  lyrical.  In  the  same  way  a  poem, 
however  lifelike  and  characteristic  it  may  be,  is  not  dramatic  unless  its 
action  depends  upon  clearly  contrasted  situations.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  a  perfect  dramatic  poem  characters,  incidents,  manners,  every- 
thing are  contained  in  and  educed  from  the  situation,  which  is  assumed  as 
the  starting  point.  Achilles  comes  ready  made  into  the  Iliad ;  Satan  and 
the  Bed  Cross  Knight  come  ready  made  into  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Fairy 
Queen.  Their  characters  are  not  determined  by  the  story,  the  story  is 
not  determined  by  their  characters.  Some  of  their  adventures  they  find, 
others  they  make,  in  both  they  are  themselves  :  they  are  conceived  by  the 
poet  and  presented  to  the  reader  in  their  detached  individual  character. 
This  is  not  the  method  of  the  drama  :  there  the  characters  form  a  group,  the 
whole  of  which  must  be  conceived  at  once,  because  each  member  of  it  is 
related  to  all  the  rest,  and  his  individuality  depends  upon  theirs.  Hamlet 
would  be  nothing,  or  something  wholly  different,  we  do  not  say  apart 
from  his  mother  or  Ophelia,  but  apart  from  Polonius  and  Rosencrantz  ; 
his  perplexities  are  aggravated  by  irritating  contact  with  a  number  of 
nonentities  ;  Ulysses,  apart  from  the  Suitors  and  from  Circe,  would  be 
Ulysses  still :  Orestes  apart  from  his  mission  would  be  nothing  :  Malcolm 
would  not  be  much ;  and  is  only  individualized  by  a  tendency  to  seek 
relief  in  self-accusation  from  the  burden  of  responsibility.  But  even 
in  the  severest  form  of  the  drama,  characters  may  be  elaborated  up  to 
any  point.  The  Clytemnestra  of  each  of  the  three  great  Attic  tragedians 
is  a  perfectly  distinct  conception,  but  all  alike  are  deduced  from  the 
legendary  situation.  .ZEschylus  dwells  upon  the  wrongs  that  all  but 
justified  her  crime,  and  upon  the  energy  that  achieved  it ;  Sophocles 
represents  her  as  hardened  and  brutalized  by  her  success ;  in  Euripides 
she  is  betrayed  to  her  punishment  by  her  own  kindliness,  which  revives  as 
selfishness  passes  into  lassitude ;  all  assume  that  they  have  to  embody  the 
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figure  of  an  adulteress  enthroned  with  her  paramour  upon  her  husband's 
grave. 

It  is  necessary  to  develop  such  characters  as  Clytemnestra  or 
Richard  III.  from  within,  otherwise  their  wickedness  would  be  too  re- 
volting for  art ;  but  in  general  a  simpler  proceeding  is  sufficient.  Comedy 
seems  to  start  everywhere  with  a  traditional  group  of  drolls  ;  it  is  the 
essence  of  each  to  play  upon  the  rest,  and  the  genius  of  the  comic  writer 
shows  itself  not  so  much  by  his  success  in  animating  and  individualizing 
these  conventional  types — though  it  shows  itself  there  also — as  by  the 
success  with  which  he  avails  himself  of  the  adventures  which  grow  out 
of  their  relations,  to  interpret,  to  criticize,  and  to  ridicule  the  life  of  his 
own  day.  True,  there  is  no  room  for  mere  walking  gentlemen ;  the  brave 
Gyas  and  the  brave  Cloanthus  are  essentially  undramatic  :  the  faithful 
Achates,  thin  and  shadowy  as  he  is,  has  earned  a  kind  of  popularity  in 
Virgil,  in  Sophocles  the  equally  faithful  Pylades  is  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  mute.  But  though  dramatic  characters  have  to  be  contrasted,  we 
commonly  find  that  the  situation  contrasts  them  enough.  When 
Pylades  attains  a  real  character  in  the  Ipliigeniu  in  Tauris,  he  attains 
it  simply  from  the  force  of  circumstances.  One  of  the  two  friends  is  to 
return  to  Greece,  the  other  is  to  be  sacrificed,  each  naturally  wishes 
(for  we  are  in  the  heroic  age)  to  die  for  the  other ;  only,  as  luck  will  have 
it,  Pylades  can  make  the  offer  first.  For  anything  that  appears,  the 
generosity  of  Orestes  was  similar  in  quality ;  it  is  certainly  meant  to  be 
equal  in  quantity;  but  he  has  to  refuse  what  Pylades  offers;  his  de- 
votion is  negative,  that  of  Pylades  is  positive.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  make  the  contrast  a  matter  of  temperament :  Orestes  might  well 
have  been  represented  as  less  buoyant,  less  eager,  though  not  less  devoted 
than  a  friend  who  had  not  lost  a  father,  whom  no  furies  had  haunted, 
whom  no  oracles  had  driven  to  matricide  ;  but  Euripides  knew  how  to 
economize  his  resources.  The  contest  of  generosity  was  complete  in 
itself,  it  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  his  audience ;  it  might  have  been 
too  fatiguing,  not  to  say  too  painful,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  reasons  which 
led  him  to  distribute  the  interest  between  his  characters,  although  these 
reasons  flowed  naturally  from  his  subject.  In  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen — 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  secondary  works  of  the  great  age  of  English 
drama — there  is  another  pair  of  contrasted  heroes,  whose  characters  are 
thoroughly  dramatic,  and  yet  are  deduced  from  the  very  simplest  difference 
in  their  situation.  In  the  scene  at  Thebes  with  Creon  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  haughty  and  fastidious  loyalty  of  Palamon  and 
the  contemptuous  gallantry  of  Arcite;  in  the  first  scene  in  the  prison 
at  Athens  there  is  still  no  difference  between  their  exuberant  magnanimity, 
till  Palamon  sees  Emily  first,  and  so  establishes  a  shadowy  claim, 
if  not  to  enjoy  her  affection,  at  least  to  pine  unmolested  under  her  disdain. 
At  once  Palamon  acquires  a  distinctive  character — he  assumes  the 
demeanours  of  an  injured  man ;  Arcite  has  to  defend  himself :  he 
acquires  a  distinctive  character  too.  The  next  change  of  the  situation 
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adds  another  shade  to  the  difference  of  the  characters.  Arcito  is 
released,  he  regains  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  knightly  privileges ; 
Palamon  has  to  escape  as  he  can  (he  does  so  by  the  help  of  the 
jailor's  daughter,  a  feeble  copy  of  Ophelia),  and  when  free  he  is  so 
destitute  that  he  cannot  even  carry  on  the  quarrel  until  Arcite  has 
helped  him  to  armour.  Perhaps  this  generosity  ought  to  have  subdued 
him;  perhaps  it  was  mean  of  him  not  to  be  subdued.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Palamon's  misfortunes  invest  him  with  a  sort  of  sentimental  radiance 
which  prepares  us  for  the  catastrophe,  in  which  the  poet  contrasts  his 
prosperous  devotion  to  Venus  with  Arcite's  unprosperous  devotion  to 
Mars.  But  from  first  to  last  we  are  kept  close  to  the  situation ;  we 
are  not  allowed,  much  less  encouraged,  to  suppose  that  Palamon  was 
naturally  gentler  than  Arcite.  As  we  have  said,  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  ungenerous  action  which  the  poem  contains  is  assigned  to  Palamon. 
It  is  he  that  insists  upon  not  interrupting  the  duel  in  the  wood,  after  he 
has  been  warned  that  he  is  exposing  both  himself  and  his  friendly  enemy  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Athenian  police ;  and  this  though  he  has  only 
just  escaped  them  himself,  and  owes  his  continued  liberty  to  the  assistance 
of  the  man  whose  liberty  he  imperils  without  even  the  prospect  of  advantage 
to  his  own  devouring  love.  How  could  he  be  magnanimous  when  he  has 
just  been  urging  his  wrongs  to  a  rival  under  whose  generosity  he  was 
smarting,  or  why  should  the  poet  have  sacrificed  the  obvious  dramatic 
propriety  of  this  situation  merely  to  establish  an  original  difference  between 
two  characters  which  are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  progress  of 
events  ?  Not  to  mention  that  any  difference  of  character  beyond  what 
flowed  from  the  situation  would  have  been  an  inconvenience  in  itself,  for 
as  the  play  stands  much  of  the  interest  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
Emily  cannot  make  up  her  own  mind  because  there  is  not  really  a  pin  to 
choose  between  the  very  deserving  candidates  for  her  hand. 

Pylades  and  Palamon  are  cold  and  shallow  conceptions  compared 
with  Othello ;  but  he  is,  in  even  a  higher  degree  than  they,  the  creature 
of  his  situation.  A  grim,  not  ungenerous  man,  between  a  young  wife 
and  a  vindictive  dependant — that  is  the  situation.  When  the  situation 
is  described,  there  is  no  need  to  analyse  the  character.  Desdemona, 
again,  is  an  exquisite  creation  ;  but  Coleridge  was  quite  right  in  selecting 
her  as  an  instance  of  how  characterless,  in  a  good  sense,  women* — 
especially  Shakspeare's  women — are.  She  leaves  an  entirely  distinct 
impression  from  Imogen ;  but  the  distinction  is  of  a  kind  that  dis- 
appears when  we  strip  each  of  the  heroines  of  her  surroundings. 
Desdemona  has  for  a  few  moments  the  power  of  exercising  patronage 
and  showing  kindness.  This  gives  her  an  air  of  gracious  loftiness  which 
Imogen  has  not.  Imogen,  when  she  is  falsely  accused,  is  at  a 
distance  from  her  husband ;  she  has  the  resource  of  flight,  she  can  be 
cheered  by  simple  pleasures,  for  she  has  not  so  far  to  fall  as  Desdemona. 
Othello,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  at  hand ;  his  wife  feels  the  circle 
narrowing  round  her,  without  any  opportunity  for  defence  or  escape.  She 
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interests  us  by  her  mute  resignation,  for  she  is  not  accused  until  she  has 
been  condemned;  Imogen  interests  us  by  her  helpless  adventurous- 
ness.  But  the  foundation  of  the  character  is  the  same  in  both — innocence 
and  cheerful  resignation. 

Antigone  and  Ismene,  Electra  and  Chrysothemis,  are  familiar  examples 
of  contrasts  of  character  immediately  deduced  from  a  given  situation.  In 
both  cases  we  have  two  sisters  placed  hi  a  situation  where  abstract  right 
is  on  one  side,  and  prudence  and  force  upon  the  other;  in  both  cases 
we  have  a  gentler  sister  who  chooses  prudence,  and  a  loftier  sister  who 
chooses  right.  Yet  Electra  is  not  a  duplicate  of  Antigone,  nor  Ismene 
an  echo  of  Chrysothemis.  Electra  is  a  champion,  Antigone  is  a  martyr ; 
Electra  has  a  wrong  to  revenge — a  right  to  recover,  Antigone  has  only 
a  duty  to  perform,  or  rather  she  has  to  decide  between  conflicting  duties, 
for  she  is  bound  to  obey  Creon  in  all  things  lawful ;  while  Electra  has 
ceased  to  feel  that  she  owes  anything  to  her  mother :  consequently  with 
Electra  heroism  is  only  a  matter  of  feeh'ng ;  with  Antigone  it  is  a  matter 
of  reason  too.  The  same  cause  which  elevates  the  self-devotion  of  Anti- 
gone, dignifies  the  submission  of  Ismene ;  though  she  chooses  the  safer 
duty,  she  chooses  a  duty  still ;  though  she  will  not  share  her  sister's  deed, 
she  is  eager  to  share  the  penalty. 

In  secondary  plays,  like  Henry  IV.  or  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  we 
meet  with  characters,  like  Falstaff  and  Dogberry,  which  are  in  no 
sense  invented  from  the  situation,  for  when  the  situation  is  given,  the 
characters  have  still  to  be  created ;  they  are  hardly  invented  for  the 
situation  in  the  sense  that  such  a  character  is  absolutely  needed  to  make 
the  situation  credible  ;  but  the  situation  determines  the  limits  within  which 
the  character  shall  be  developed,  and  the  space  which  it  shall  be  allowed 
to  fill.  The  standing  situation  of  both  parts  of  Henry  IV.  is  the  contrast 
between  the  prince's  abilities  and  his  inclination ;  this  required  that  he 
should  be  provided  with  a  butt  and  tempter  in  one — Shakspeare  created  a 
Falstaff.  The  denouement  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  seemed  to 
require  a  stupid  watchman  as  the  most  humiliating  Dem  ex  machind  con- 
ceivable— Shakspeare  created  a  Dogberry.  The  Greek  drama  contains 
some  pale  foreshadowings  of  Dogberry  in  the  worthy  men  who  watch 
the  beacons  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  dead  body  of  Polynices  in 
the  Antigone,  but  they  only  appear  when  they  are  wanted,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  exhibit  themselves  on  their  own  account.  The  severity  of 
ancient  taste  did  not  allow  them  space  to  be  interesting :  it  was  enough, 
since  they  must  appear,  if  they  were  sufficiently  individual  not  to  be 
tedious.  The  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon  has  a  rudimentary  character ; 
the  herald  has  none,  for  the  herald  cannot  be  tedious — his  message  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  interest  the  audience. 

But  the  real  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  situation  in  the  ancient  Greek 
drama  is  that,  wherever  the  poet  has  to  choose  between  working  out  a 
situation  or  working  out  a  character,  he  invariably  chooses  the  first.  In 
the  Eumcnides,  if  not  before,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  the 
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personality  of  Orestes  invested  with  something  of  the  interest  of 
Hamlet.  We  are  kept  instead  to  the  blank  alternative  of  horror  and 
hope.  He  is  not  allowed  to  speak  his  own  words  or  to  think  his  own 
thoughts  as  he  waits  in  hushed  awe  for  the  verdict  which  is  to  decide 
whether  the  God  of  Light  can  deliver  his  servant  from  a  mother's 
curse.  From  the  Eumenides  to  the  Orestes  is  an  immense  descent,  but  it 
has  been  traversed  without  awakening  in  the  poet  or  his  audience  the 
least  curiosity  about  the  personality  of  the  protagonist.  He  is  touching 
in  the  first  scene,  shabby  and  spiteful  in  the  rest  of  the  play  ;  throughout 
his  character  is  the  reflection  of  his  fortune — first  on  the  spiritual  side, 
then  on  the  material.  Again,  in  taking  up  Goethe's  Iphigcnia,  we  see  at 
once  that  his  first  and  last  thought  is  how  to  make  the  character  of  the 
priestess  intelligible  and  loveable.  Euripides  gets  through  his  admirable 
play  without  giving  the  matter  a  thought ;  his  Iphigenia  is  first  a 
model  of  impassive  dignity,  then  a  sister  melting  over  a  long-lost  brother, 
then  a  clever  Greek  outwitting  a  barbarian.  He  feels  no  incongruity,  and 
there  is  none ;  nor  does  he  feel  the  need  of  imagining  an  unity  deeper 
than  the  legend  of  itself  supplied.  What  modern  poet  could  have 
imagined  the  situation  of  Cassandra  in  the  Agamemnon  without  try- 
ing to  read  a  character  into  it  ?  What  endless  subtleties  of  true  and 
delicate  psychology  would  have  been  suggested  to  a  Shakspeare  or  a 
Browning  by  the  figure  of  the  captive  prophetess  !  Was  she  resigned,  or 
rebellious,  or  penitent  ?  Did  she  endure  Agamemnon,  or  love  him,  or 
pity  him  ?  How  had  he  put  aside  her  warnings  ?  and  had  she  forgiven 
him  for  putting  them  aside  ?  ^Eschylus  tells  us  nothing  of  all  this.  He 
only  shows  us  her  intense  horror  at  the  blood  which  clings  to  the  house 
which  for  her  is  not  even  to  be  an  house  of  bondage.  Once  more,  no 
tragic  character  is  loftier  or  lovelier  than  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
yet  even  she  is  subordinated  to  the  situation.  When  the  poet  has 
exhausted  the  fall  interest  of  her  constancy,  he  proceeds  to  exhaust  the 
full  interest  of  her  agony.  The  two  are  simply  put  side  by  side  as  they  might 
stand  side  by  side  in  life  ;  and  there  is  something  heroic  in  this  directness 
and  simplicity  and  absence  of  self-consciousness.  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
Cenci,  and  observe  how  Shelley  has  thought  out  and  prepared  for  all  the 
transitions  between  the  varying  moods  of  his  heroine,  we  see  that  Sophocles 
did  not  write  his  play,  though  we  read  it,  for  the  character  of  Antigone. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  this  supremacy  of  the  situation  in  the  modern 
drama,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  there  is  so  much  more  movement 
on  the  stage ;  the  characters  are  always  coming  and  going,  and  if  the 
bustle  is  not  to  result  in  confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  make  their  features 
as  distinctive  as  possible.  Besides,  the  actors  in  an  ancient  play  were 
secondary  to  the  chorus.  An  ancient  dramatist  was  not  spurred  on  to  the 
elaboration  of  character  by  the  ceaseless  consciousness  that  the  success  of 
his  play  depended  upon  those  who  would  judge  it  by  the  opportunities  it 
offered  for  distinguishing  themselves.  Still,  without  going  beyond  Shak- 
speare, wo  can  find  abundant  instances  of  a  sense  that  to  exhaust  a 
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situation  is  better  than  to  analyse  a  character.  It  would  have  been  quite 
worth  while  to  bring  out  much  more  fully  the  decline  of  Lear's  con- 
fidence in  his  daughters  and  himself.  Shakspeare  thought  it  better  to 
concentrate  our  sympathy  on  the  successive  stages  of  his  outward  humi- 
liation and  the  utter  misery  of  the  final  collapse.  Polonius  is 
constantly  sacrificed  to  heighten  a  situation  that  is  not  intended  to  throw 
light  upon  his  character.  In  the  scene  with  Laertes  he  has  merely  to 
occupy  the  audience ;  and  the  question  how  such  a  servile  old  humbug 
could  give  such  excellent  advice  in  such  a  good  spirit  continues  to  press 
upon  us  as  among  the  other  riddles  of  the  play  with  a  sense  that  it  was  a 
riddle  which  Shakspeare  hardly  cared  to  solve.  In  Measure  for  Measure 
it  may  even  be  said  that  the  development  of  the  situation  has  injured  the 
character  of  the  heroine.  In  her  great  scenes  Isabella  is  more  inte- 
resting, because  she  is  a  novice  in  a  very  strict  and  passionate  order ;  and 
no  doubt  many  who  hankered  after  the  old  faith  were  grateful  to  Shak- 
speare for  this  trait,  which  is  not  in  the  novel  of  Promus  and  Cassandra  ; 
but  even  an  ardent  reformer  might  have  felt  himself  defrauded  when,  without 
a  word  of  preparation,  she  marries  the  Duke ;  and  even  Holman  Hunt's 
wonderful  picture  is  hardly  enough  to  compensate  for  the  disappointment. 
But  if  this  supremacy  of  the  situation  is  sometimes  too  absorbing,  it 
never  lasts  too  long.  The  number  of  situations  that  can  be  invented  is 
limited,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  that  the  power  of  inventing  them  is 
soon  tired  out  by  the  multitudinous  monotony  of  life.  A  time  comes  when 
all  that  can  be  said  of  traditional  situations  has  been  said ;  if  it  is  pos- 
sible still  to  treat  the  situation  ideally,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible to  every  fresh  generation  by  a  fresh  conception  of  the  characters 
that  struggle  in  it.  In  the  primitive  drama  fate  is  character ;  it  is  only  in 
the  literary  drama  that  character  is  fate.  Or  the  drama  may  renew  itself 
by  lowering  its  level  and  restricting  its  range.  Every  time  has  exciting 
situations  of  its  own ;  there  are  standing  situations  which  go  on  repeating 
themselves  in  new  shapes  and  are  always  recognizable  under  altered 
circumstances.  If  the  dramatist  will  consent  to  make  his  art  a  form  of 
journalism,  these  are  questions  which  he  can  treat  more  effectively  than 
any  other  journalist :  only  he  will  always  have  to  sacrifice  the  ideal 
interest  to  the  rhetorical,  the  interest  of  passion  to  the  interest  of  con- 
troversy, and,  after  all,  he  will  feel  that  he  has  confused  the  issue.  Ever 
since  the  Eestoration — if  we  should  not  say  ever  since  the  days  of  Diderot 
and  Beaumarchais — the  French  drama  has  supported  its  unparalleled 
vitality  by  keeping  to  this  level.  Its  predilection  for  one  class  of  subject 
is  not  altogether  an  accident  of  French  society.  Something  is  wanted  to  - 
make  social  casuistry  interesting,  and  this  can  always  be  attained,  not 
exactly  by  rousing  the  animal  nature,  but  by  reminding  us  that  it  is  there 
to  rouse.  The  result  is  an  excitement  rather  more  fascinating  than  playing 
with  a  well-fed  tiger  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  perhaps  about  as 
dangerous.  The  lowest  form  in  which  the  drama  can  survive  is  one 
where  it  maintains  itself  by  this  dangerous  interest  alone,  or  almost  alone ; 
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where  the  dialogue  serves  simply  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  make-up 
and  gesticulation  of  the  actors,  and,  above  all,  of  the  actresses ;  where,  in 
fact,  the  drama  has  become  a  series  of  poses  plastiques,  in  which  the 
esthetic,  not  to  say  the  sensuous,  element  is  more  important  than  either 
the  realistic  or  the  sentimental. 

It  is  probable  that  if  we  still  possessed  the  works  of  Agathon  and 
Menander,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  far  more  romantic  writer  than  we 
should  imagine  by  the  timid  good  sense  of  his  Roman  imitator,  we  should 
be  able  to  trace  how  the  disintegration  of  the  severe  typical  drama  worked 
itself  out  in  all  these  directions  at  Athens  ;  as  it  is,  we  only  see  what  the 
process  was  at  its  beginning,  and  a  reflection,  we  do  not  know  how  pale, 
of  what  it  was  at  its  end.  And  certainly  within  these  limits  the  develop- 
ment of  character  seems  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  transformation  of 
tragedy.  Even  in  .Eschylus,  who  relies  for  the  most  part  on  the  awe  of 
his  tremendous  situations,  we  find  one  play  where  a  single  colossal 
character  is  developed  to  a  point  which  transcends  the  situation  so  utterly 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  imagine  an  issue  which  would  not  be  inade- 
quate. Prometheus  was  intended  to  be  a  rebel  against  the  fated  ruler 
of  the  world ;  he  is  allowed  to  rise  into  the  champion  of  reason  and 
benevolence  against  the  transitory  tyranny  of  brute  omnipotence,  which 
has  not  even  the  dignity  of  being  immemorial  or  everlasting.  And  when 
omnipotence  has  been  divorced  from  omniscience,  the  conceptions  of  justice 
and  power  become  unmeaning  together.  While  the  irreconcilable  conflict 
is  raging,  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  coherent  view  of  the  spiritual 
relations  of  things.  We  only  feel  that  Prometheus  has  grown  too 
great  ever  to  be  unbound.  In  Sophocles,  it  is  not  that  one  gigantic 
character  overwhelms  the  situation  with  a  burden  under  which  the  poem 
cannot  march  to  a  satisfactory  denouement,  but  that  the  traditional  situation 
breaks  down  of  itself  under  the  requirements  of  the  author's  consummate 
art.  In  the  Trachinia,  and  still  more  in  the  Ajax  and  the  Philoctetcs,  we 
feel  that  the  poet  is  turning  away,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  from  what 
he  has  come  to  feel  was  a  barbarous  age,  with  something  like  contempt. 
The  essence  of  the  situation  is  kept  out  of  sight  from  one  end  of  the 
Trachinia  to  the  other,  in  order  that  everything  may  be  kept,  at  any  rate, 
on  a  footing  of  conventional  grace  and  decorum,  so  that  a  friendly  critic 
can  observe  that  Deianira  is  the  one  "lady"  on  the  Greek  stage. 
If  she  had  been  jealous  of  lole  instead  of  being  simply  anxious  about 
Hercules,  no  doubt  the  subject  would  have  been  vulgar.  It  is  not 
permitted  to  poets  of  a  refined  and  fastidious  age  to  handle  many 
primitive  legends  with  entire  frankness  :  the  Laureate  keeps  us  to  the 
generosity  of  Godiva,  he  does  not  tell  us  what  she  thought  of  Leofric, 
nor  does  he  tell  us  what  he  thinks.  But  though  the  situation  in  the 
Trachinice  is  mutilated,  it  is  not  thrown  into  the  background  as  is  the  case 
in  the  two  Trojan  plays,  where  the  real  interest  is  thrown  exclusively  on 
characters.  The  subjects  of  both  suggest  questions  which  are  at  once 
ridiculous  and  unanswerable.  Why  did  the  Greeks  "  maroon  "  Philoctetes. 
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if  his  wound  was  curable  ?  if  it  remained  uncured  for  nine  years,  how 
was  it  that  he  did  not  die  ?  What  harm  would  have  happened  to  Ajax 
when  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  whipping  and  killing  the  flocks  %and 
herds  of  the  army,  unless  indeed  he  had  been  excluded  for  the  future  from 
a  share  of  the  plunder  ?  A  perfect,  subject  never  suggests  such  questions ; 
a  great  poet  never  answers  them.  The  real  subject  of  the  Philoctetes  is 
not  whether  ho  shall  consent  to  rejoin  the  armament  which  had  deserted 
him,  it  is  whether  he  shall  do  so  of  his  own  will  or  be  cheated  into  doing 
so  by  Neoptolemus ;  the  real  subject  of  the  Ajax  is  not  his  madness 
but  his  deliverance :  the  poem  is  a  commentary  on  the  dignity  of  despair. 
Ajax  may  be  compared  with  Hamlet,  so  far  as  the  mood  of  the  hero 
rises  above  the  occasion  which  engendered  it ;  the  times  are  out  of  joint 
with  both,  and  their  temper  finds  so  much  in  the  world  to  justify  it,  that 
they  have  not  to  recur  to  the  original  misfortune  which  first  made  their 
situation  intolerable  ;  they  feel  they  do  well  to  be  angry,  and  this  anger 
might  burn  on  indefinitely  after  the  spark  at  which  it  was  kindled  had 
burnt  itself  out  long  ago.  Only  there  is  one  important  difference :  the 
first  occasion  of  the  wrath  of  Hamlet  is  adequate  and  heroic;  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  despair  of  Ajax,  the  disgrace  which  he  can- 
not forgive  himself  is  simply  pitiful  and  clumsy.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the 
glories  of  Sophocles  that  he  should  have  made  the  hero  of  a  legend  only 
fit  for  a  burlesque  the  centre  of  a  noble  play.  In  the  Philoctetes  the  art 
is,  if  possible,  more  perfect,  but  the  impression  which  the  play  leaves  is 
far  from  being  so  profound ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  approach  the  hero's 
character  on  the  spiritual  side ;  of  course,  compared  with  Defoe,  Sophocles 
is  always  an  idealist,  but  after  all,  Philoctetes  is  only  Eobinson 
Crusoe,  with  a  grievance  of  which  we  think  little,  and  a  bad  leg  of  which 
we  have  to  think  much.  The  real  problem  is  how  is  it  possible  for  a 
young  man  beginning  life  "not  to  play  false  and  yet  to  wrongly  win  ; " 
and  the  interposition  of  Hercules  suggests  the  only  possible  solution — by 
good  luck.  Though  Hercules  reveals  nothing  but  what  Philoctetes 
knew,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apologize  for  his  appearance,  since  Philoc- 
tetes had  no  choice  but  to  go.  As  it  was  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
Greek  morality  to  construct  an  intelligible  justification  of  a  decision  which 
could  not  be  avoided,  it  remained  to  gild  the  submission  of  the  hero  by  pro- 
nouncing with  all  possible  mythical  pomp  that  it  was  extrinsically  right. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  Greek  tragedy  in  its 
decline  to  resort  increasingly  to  the  assistance  of  a  Deus  ex  machind  is  a 
proof,  not  that  the  poet  was  incompetent  to  manage  his  situation,  but  that 
he  had  ceased  to  respect  it  or  believe  in  it.  To  cut  the  knot  of  a  situation, 
instead  of  untying  it,  is,  after  all,  only  a  way  of  declaring  that  the 
situations  of  the  stage  and  of  life  are,  in  themselves,  empty  and  arbitrary. 
Euripides,  who  will  hardly  begin  or  end  a  play  without  a  god  or  hero,  has 
a  strong  taste  for  what  may  be  called  abortive  catastrophes.  In  the 
Helena  and  the  Iphigenia  in  Tatiris,  in  the  lost  Merope  and  the  Ion,  the 
point  at  which  the  interest  culminates  is  always  this-^-a  tragic  blunder  is 
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not  committed.  It  is,  at  least,  a  curious  coincidence  that  Scott  in  his 
later  novels  betrays  a  double  tendency  to  dabble  in  an  unreal  super- 
naturalism  and  to  shuffle  out  of  his  story  with  a  series  of  false  alarms. 
In  the  works  of  Scott's  prime  there  is  too  much  of  adventure,  too  much 
of  costume,  too  much  of  archaeology,  to  leave  much  room  for  teaching  :  it 
is  only  in  what  he  wrote  with  failing  powers  that  we  approach  his  real 
view  of  life,  and  then  its  trials  seem  to  be  only  a  sort  of  beltane  fires,  that 
will  hardly  burn  a  steady  foot,  and  which  will  burn  themselves  out  whether 
the  dancer  flinch  or  not  long  before  the  knee  has  lost  its  spring.  This  is 
certainly  the  temper  in  which  Euripides  leaves  us.  If  any  of  his  situa- 
tions has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  it  is  the  situation  which  he  repeats  till  it 
becomes  mechanical,  of  the  victim  who  dies  that  the  world  may  be  worth 
others  living  in,  or  even  because  the  world  has  ceased  to  have  anything 
to  give,  and  to  linger  on  would  be  propter  vitam  vivendi  ptrdere  causas. 
More  commonly,  the  situation  only  states  an  unanswerable  question,  and 
though  this  is  done  in  a  way  to  throw  curious  side-lights  upon  life,  the 
\vhole  would  simply  be  an  irritating  puzzle  but  for  the  stimulating  stage 
effects  which  arise  from  it,  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  heightens  the 
distinctive  personality  of  the  performers.  The  situation  has  ceased  to  be 
the  mould  in  which  character  is  fashioned — it  remains  the  furnace  in 
which  character  is  tried.  The  interest  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  situation  works  itself  out ;  the  interest  of  the 
Hippolytus  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  perfect  character  of  the 
hero  passes  through  the  ordeal,  in  which  the  noble  character  of  the  heroine 
breaks  down.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Alcestis,  only  the  parts  are  reversed, 
and  the  development,  though  less  complete,  is  more  complex.  In  the 
Medea,  the  situation  in  itself  is  stationary,  all  the  movement  is  in  the 
character  of  Medea ;  everything  stands  still  as  we  watch  how  ruthlessly 
and  remorselessly  she  emancipates  herself  from  her  circumstances.  Nothing 
is  allowed  to  hinder  her  :  unless  she  relents,  she  is  secure  of  her  vengeance 
and  her  liberty — and  we  know  that  she  will  not  relent.  It  is  right  that 
she  should  make  up  her  mind  in  public,  it  is  right  that  she  should  take 
all  the  gossips  in  Corinth  into  her  confidence.  As  long  as  it  is  possible  to 
take  life  seriously,  anxiety  about  what  is  going  to  happen  is  a  natural  and 
proper  motive  for  a  dramatist  to  work  on  ;  but  when  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this,  he  had  better  lay  his  plots  on  the  stage,  and  tickle  our  curiosity  as  to 
how  he  is  going  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe  which  we  foresee  must  come. 
Though  Medea  is  carried  to  the  asylum  which  she  has  provided 
with  superfluous  forethought  in  a  magic  car  drawn  by  two  dragons,  she  is 
not  the  less  an  essentially  bourgeois  heroine,  the  centre  of  a  purely 
domestic  tragedy.  All  the  heroic  background  of  the  situation  is  simply 
used  for  the  purpose  of  stage  ornament.  Jason  and  Medea  are  neither 
more  nor  less  to  each  other  for  all  that  they  have  done  and  suffered 
together  ;  not  the  slightest  use  is  made  of  the  obvious  motive  that  Jason 
wished  to  get  rid  of  a  wife  to  whom  he  owed  so  much  because  she  was 
"  uncanny."  Medea  is  almost  any  wife  (if  she  had  nursed  Jason  through 
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a  serious  illness  she  might  say  all  she  does  say  about  gratitude),  Jason  is 
any  husband  who  chooses  to  persuade  himself  that  a  marriage  of  caprice 
is  a  marriage  of  interest,  and  to  applaud  his  own  discretion  accordingly. 
We  are  not  to  blame  Euripides  for  lowering  his  subject.  He  starts  with 
the  human  interest  of  the  great  passion  of  Medea  :  when  this  has  expressed 
itself  completely,  the  subject  is  complete.  But  when  tragedy  has  reached 
this  point  it  is  rather  an  embarrassment  than  otherwise  to  go  on  taking 
subjects  from  the  heroic  age  :  the  embarrassment  ceases  to  be  supportable 
when  the  passion  is  not  both  intense  and  sustained.  The  Andromache 
is  a  very  clever  play  ;  but  it  would  have  been  all  the  better  if  Andromache 
had  never  been  the  wife  of  Hector.  The  play  turns  on  the  question  of 
what  is  the  most  prudent  and  dignified  course  for  a  wife  when  opinion 
tolerates  concubinage,  and  this  is  admirably  discussed ;  but  it  ought  to 
have  been  discussed  in  a  comedy — Hermione's  jealousy  does  not  become 
tragic  in  becoming  murderous.  And  yet,  in  becoming  murderous,  we  feel 
that  it  ceased  to  be  comic  ;  and  this  points  to  an  almost  inevitable  limita- 
tion of  the  range  of  the  Greek  drama.  When  it  had  once  placed  itself  on 
a  level  with  the  interests  of  daily  life,  it  lost  the  power  of  transcending  its 
proprieties.  It  had  to  confine  itself  to  discussing  with  more  or  less  acute- 
ness  the  commonplace  relations  between  commonplace  characters  :  it  could 
still  be  lifelike,  characteristic,  ingenious — it  could  hardly  be  original. 

In  England  the  theatre  never  became  important  as  an  instrument  of 
discussion.  During  its  most  flourishing  period  the  consent  of  opinion 
among  cultivated  men  was  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  Now  and 
then  Shakspeare  condescends  to  talk  of  some  notorious  folly  for  half  a 
scene ;  Ben  Jonson  is  fond,  as  a  poet  and  as  a  courtier,  of  girding  at  the 
Puritans ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  when  the  action  drags,  sometimes 
linger  over  a  conversation  on  social  commonplaces.  But  so  far  as  the 
theatre  served  its  great  masters  for  purposes  of  discussion,  it  served 
mainly  for  the  discussion  of  personal  questions.  The  war  of  allusions 
and  satirical  portraits  seems  to  have  raged  hotly  between  poets  of  all 
ranks.  It  is  hardly  a  loss  that  its  traces  have  become  hard  to  recognize, 
and  that  Middleton,  and  Marston,  and  Heywood  should  be  the  play- 
wrights who  busied  themselves  most  with  the  questions  which  London 
life  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Since  then 
the  drama  in  England  has  been  kept  under  a  constantly  increasing 
pressure  from  all  respectable  opinion, — it  has  been  forced  to  avoid 
disputed  questions  which  could  arouse  strong  feeling,  for  it  has  been  com- 
pelled to  be  inoffensive,  which  is  hardly  the  same  thing  as  being  innocent. 
It  is  characteristic  of  our  manners  that  it  is  only  in  the  cynical  drama  of 
the  Restoration  that  we  find  any  approach  to  the  comedy  of  discussion, 
and  then  the  discussion  is  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  But  on  the  whole 
the  disintegration  of  our  classical  drama  did  commence  in  the  development 
of  the  dialectical  and  controversial  element  with  which  no  drama  can 
dispense  altogether.  Nor  was  it  the  result  in  any  degree  of  the  over 
development  of  individual  character.  Character  formed  a  more  important 
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element  of  the  Elizabethan  than  of  the  Attic  drama ;  but  it  was  a 
stationary  element  in  one,  a  growing  element  in  the  other.  One  reason 
for  this  has  been  given  already ;  another  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
Greek  play  dealt  with  one  point  of  a  story  which  the  audience  knew 
already ;  an  English  play  dealt  generally  with  the  whole  of  a  story  with  ' 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  made  their  first  acquaintance 
when  they  met  it  on  the  stage.  Consequently  the  English  drama  appeals 
much  more  to  curiosity  than  the  Greek  ;  we  want  to  know  what  becomes 
of  the  characters,  and  we  want  to  know  what  the  characters  were  like, 
because  we  have  seen  them  under  too  many  sets  of  circumstances  to  be 
content  to  identify  them  with  any  one.  Here,  too,  the  influence  of  the 
actors  came  in ;  it  was  not  enough  to  do  what  had  been  done  upon  the 
ancient  stage,  to  assume  a  sex, -or  an  age,  or  a  passion  ;  it  was  necessary, 
(all  the  more  necessary  as  the  mask  had  disappeared,)  to  assume  a 
personality,  and  the  poet  was  obliged  to  provide  a  personality  for  the 
actors  to  assume.  If  it  was  necessary  for  the  poet  to  carry  the  conception 
of  character  far  enough  to  be  sufficient  for  the  audience,  he  naturally 
endeavoured  to  carry  it  far  enough  to  satisfy  himself.  Besides,  the  two 
were  in  sympathy,  and  wanted  the  same  thing.  This  consideration  may 
serve  to  explain  why  all  the  great  plays  of  Marlow,  except  Edward  II., 
are  studies  of  characters  ;  but  then  we  are  tempted  to  ask  how  is  it  that 
after  Shakspeare  the  characters  become  more  and  more  shadowy,  till  in 
Shirley  we  have  nothing  but  grandiose  puppets  modelled  on  familiar  types 
swaggering  with  a  kind  of  stilted  grace  through  situations  as  conventional 
as  themselves  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek ;  the  development  of 
.  character  was  stifled  by  the  same  cause  which  originally  had  stimulated 
it ;  to  have  carried  it  beyond  the  point  at  which  Shakspeare  left  it  would 
have  led  dramatic  poetry  into  refinements  or  extravagances,  either  of 
which  would  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  production  of  a  telling  series 
of  clear  and  rational  stage  effects.  The  contemporaries  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  pleased  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  had  brought 
the  English  theatre  to  perfection — that  they  had  combined  the  rich 
nature  of  Shakspeare  with  the  mature  art  of  Jonson.  Nor  were 
these  eulogies  quite  unfounded ;  art  continues  for  the  most  part 
to  advance  for  some  time  after  it  has  begun  to  dwindle.  We  may 
acknowledge  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  made  real  progress  in  catching 
the  tone  of  well-bred  society,  and  in  putting  a  story  on  the  stage  in  the 
most  animated  and  intelligible  way.  If  it  were  necessary  to  prove  the 
extent  of  the  decline  in  higher  things,  which  accompanied  this  superficial 
progress,  it  would  be  enough  to  observe  that  while  their  characters 
interest,  or  sometimes  even  fascinate  us,  so  long  as  they  are  on  the  stage, 
when  the  play  is  over,  we  take  leave  of  them  without  regret ;  they  make 
no  more  permanent  impression  upon  us  than  the  figures  in  a  magic 
lantern  would  if  they  could  talk.  But  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  fill 
the  imagination  with  a  definite  abiding  presence  no  less  substantial  than 
that  which  the  characters  of  history  impress.  The  proof  is  that  we  are 
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guilty  of  the  same  absurdity  with  regard  to  both.  We  amuse  ourselves 
with  thinking  what,  under  different  circumstances,  they  would  have  been 
and  done ;  they  are  so  real  that  we  forget  that  our  interest  in  them  really 
depends  upon  their  being  what  they  are.  It  only  brings  out  the  supremacy 
of  Shakspeare  more  clearly,  to  compare  his  character  with  the  few  to 
which  his  successors  have  given  an  ideal  unity.  We  seem  to  know 
Webster's  Vittoria  and  his  Duchess  of  Malfi,  and  Luke  in  Massinger's 
City  Madam,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  as  well  as  Macbeth  and 
Coriolanus,  and  Margaret  and  Cleopatra.  But  how  much  less  there 
is  of  the  former  to  know ;  each  of  them  seems  to  have  been  made  out 
of  a  formula,  and  we  are  only  surprised  to  see  them  act  as  if  they  were 
alive,  or  even  to  see  that  they  are  alive.  Luke  is  really  after  all 
only  a  very  superior  version  of  the  ordinary  stage  villain  ;  he  could  have 
done  nothing,  and  he  would  have  been  nothing,  if  the  'incomprehensible 
tom-cat  of  an  elder  brother  had  not  gone  away,  to  see  how  the  mice 
would  play  in  his  absence.  lago  was  hardly  a  good  character  to 
imitate,  even  though  he  was  to  be  varied  by  a  substitution  of  hypocritical 
meekness  for  hypocritical  bluntness,  but  at  least  Othello  was  not  a  fool 
ready  made,  lago  had  to  cheat  him.  Sir  Giles  Overreach  is  simply 
a  contemporary  portrait  dashed  in  with  great  energy,  but,  after  all,  only 
serving  to  intensify  the  common  obvious  view  of  Mompesson.  And 
substantially  the  same  holds  with  even  such  a  wonderful  artist  as  Webster. 
What  is  astonishing  about  his  creations  is  the  intensity  with  which  they 
are  realized — the  fire  with  which  they  are  animated — not  the  insight  with 
which  they  are  conceived.  The  intellectual  power  needed  to  portray  the 
"  White  Devil"  is,  it  need  not  be  said,  of  a  very  high  order,  but  it  was 
needed  not  to  understand  or  explain  a  very  simple  character,  but  to  pierce 
through  the  crowd  of  prejudices  and  conventionalities  which  made  it 
unintelligible.  Shakspeare's  study  of  Lady  Macbeth  begins  where 
Webster's  study  of  Vittoria  ends;  and  Webster  had  the  advantage  of 
having  studied  Shakspeare. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  the  development  of  character  in  the 
English  acting  drama  further.  The  only  remark  that  it  suggests  is  that 
Jonson's  system  of  "  humours  "  had  more  dramatic  value  than  appears  at 
first.  When  we  compare  a  play  like  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  where 
a  crowd  of  tiresome  oddities  jostle  to  no  purpose,  we  think  that  the  writer 
has  mistaken  his  vocation,  that  he  ought  to  have  written  in  imitation  of 
Theophrastus,  unless  he  could  have  kept  to  the  method  of  his  own  tragedies, 
where  the  characters  are  carried  just  far  enough  to  make  the  story  intel- 
ligible, or  of  his  own  finest  comedies,  where  a  false  position  works  itself  out 
with  inexorable  logic  in  a  way  to  cover  every  character  with  ridicule.  But 
though  the  value  of  stage  effect  which  Jonson  underrated,  went  on  increas- 
ing, the  value  of  an  ingenious  plot  or  a  coherent  story,  went  on  diminishing. 
Shadwell,  whose  one  literary  aim  was  to  add  to  Jonson's  collection  of 
"  humours,"  was  one  of  the  most  deserving,  and  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful playwrights  of  the  Restoration,  and  certainly  such  literary  value  as  the 
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comic  drama  of  his  successors  has,  depends  far  more  upon  the  comic  types 
they  embodied  than  on  the  comic  situations  they  worked  out.  Miss 
Hoyden,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Lydia  Languish,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  Sir 
Pertinax  MacSycophant  are  all  "  humours  "  in  the  sense  of  Jonson  :  and 
certainly  the  Man  of  the  World  would  be  nothing  without  its  "  humours," 
and  even  the  School  for  Scandal  would  not  be  much. 

The  study  of  character  in  the  Shakspearian  sense,  revives  in  the 
literary  drama,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  it  revives  in  the  literary  drama  of 
Germany,  it  is  resumed  in  the  literary  drama  of  England.  Thecla,  Cliirchen, 
Gretchen ;  Wallen stein,  Egmont,  Faust,  seem  to  be  of  the  kindred  of 
Juliet,  and  Wolsey,  and  Hamlet ;  only  there  is  something  ghostly  about 
them  all,  they  are  "  sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  our  interest 
in  their  development  is  the  greater  because  we  have  given  up  the  action 
to  fate ;  we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  an  essay  on  the  subject,  and  were 
grateful  and  surprised  that  the  poet  should  have  thrown  it  into  the  form 
of  a  play.  Without  raising  premature  and  preposterous  questions  of  pre- 
cedence, we  may  surely  express  our  relief  at  the  absence  of  all  foregone 
conclusion  in  the  plays  of  Mr.  Browning,  which  oddly  enough  are  the  least 
known  of  the  works  of  an  eminently  dramatic  poet.  Strafford  is  almost 
exactly  parallel  to  the  first  part  of  Julius  Ctesar,  in  both  we  have  a  noble 
usurper  who  falls  a  victim  to  a  noble  indignation  ;  but  Shakspeare  makes 
it  his  business  to  impress  us  with  the  pure  tragedy  of  the  fall  of  Cassar. 
Mr.  Browning  is  careful  to  show  what  Pym  thought  of  Strafford,  and  what 
Strafford  thought  of  himself  and  Pym,  and  this  exclusive  preoccupation 
with  character,  as  what  gives  the  value  to  action,  runs  through  all  the  series. 
It  cannot  even  be  said  that  a  play  like  the  Eetnm  of  the  Druses,  where  the 
development  of  action  and  of  Djabal's  character  do  unmistakeably  inter- 
penetrate each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable.  It  is  certainly  less 
characteristic  than  the  Soul's  Tragedy,  where  the  admirably  devised  inter- 
vention of  Ogniben  deprives  Chiappino  of  every  chance  of  action  and 
relieves  him  of  all  danger  of  outward  suffering,  so  that  we  can  follow  him 
quite  tranquilly  through  the  process  which  leads  him  to  confess  that  he  is 
only  a  petulant  poltroon.  But  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Browning's  method  is 
to  be  found  in  an  earlier  play ;  Pippa  Passes  is  nearly  the  most  original 
experiment  of  the  century  in  point  of  literary  form,  and  with  all  the 
crudities  inseparable  from  a  first  attempt,  it  is  only  too  successful  to  be 
fruitful.  The  heroine  passes  her  holiday  in  throwing  herself  in  imagina- 
tion into  the  idealized  life  of  successive  groups  of  people  who,  as  she  thinks, 
are  not  concerned  with  her,  nor  she  with  them.  On  each  her  passage  acts 
as  a  touch-stone,  at  last  she  all  but  determines  her  unknown  uncle  to  a 
decision  which  concerns  her  vitally,  yet  she  falls  asleep  in  unbroken  ignor- 
ance of  what  he  has  to  decide.  We  are  content  to  be  left  ignorant  of  his 
decision.  Action  has  disappeared,  situation  and  character  remain :  it  is 
the  glorified  spirit  of  a  disembodied  play. 
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THE  noble  Gascon  at  the  court  of  the  earlier  Bourbons  enjoyed  the 
advantages  and  played  pretty  much  the  part  of  the  Scotch  gentleman  at 
the  court  of  the  first  Stuart.  In  a  higher  degree,  however ;  for  the 
Gascon  united  the  rollicking  dash  of  another  race  to  the  shrewdness  of 
the  Scot,  and  was,  therefore,  a  much  more  brilliant  and  successful 
adventurer.  Indeed,  with  their  tact  and  readiness,  their  craft  and  daring, 
their  small  scruple  and  large  acquisitiveness,  their  bad  French  and  their 
good  swords — the  Crequis,  Bellegards,  Grammonts,  and  others  from  the 
same  quarter,  monopolized  nearly  all  the  good  things  that  were  going, 
including  the  strong  dislike  of  one-half  of  the  population  north  of  the 
Loire.  Apropos  of  this,  Tallemant  des  Keaux  tells  not  a  bad  story. 
"Which  is  the  proper  term  to  use,  depense  or  dependu?"  inquired 
a  great  Gascon  seigneur  of  that  authority  on  correct  phraseology, 
Malherbe.  "Depense"  (open-handedness)  "is  the  more  Frenchlike," 
replied  the  poet;  "but  pendu,  rependu,  dependu"  (hung,  rehung,  and 
well  hung)  "  and  all  other  compounds  of  that  vile  word,  are  most  suitable 
for  Gascons." 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  Gascon  adventurers  was  Antoine 
Nompar  de  Caumont.  In  the  course  of  a  long  career,  which  he  commenced 
as  Marquis  Puygilhem  and  closed  as  Due  de  Lauzun,  he  did  and  suffered 
such  extraordinary  things  that  La  Bruyere  was  fully  justified  in  pronouncing 
his  story  more  improbable  than  a  romance  and  wilder  than  a  dream.* 

Lauzun,  as  we  shall  designate  him  throughout,  was  born  in  1638. 
His  father,  known  as  the  Count  de  Lauzun,  possessed  nothing  but  his 
captaincy  of  "  The  Hundred  Gentlemen " — a  post  which  he  inherited 
from  his  sire  and  ultimately  transmitted  to  his  son.  The  latter,  therefore, 
had  to  betake  himself  betimes  to  his  sword  as  a  means  of  winning  fortune. 
The  opportunity  was  not  lacking,  for  that  was  a  stirring  period.  North, 
south,  east  and  west,  battle  raged  incessant.  And  from  his  appointment 
as  cornet  to  the  regiment  of  his  relative  the  Due  de  Gramont  (we  write 
the  title  as  the  owner  wrote  it)  in  1654  to  the  next  peace,  our  Gascon  was 
in  the  thick  of  it.  Ho  distinguished  himself  on  every  field,  and  always 
on  the  right  side,  for  his  patron  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Mazarin. 
So  up  he  went  like  a  rocket,  until  by  January,  1658,  we  find  him  Colonel 
of  the  "  Dragons  Etrangers." 


*  "  Sa  vie  cst  un  roman  ;  non,  il  lui  manque  le  vraisemblablc.  II  n'a  point 
en  d'aventures,  il  a  cu  de  beaux  songes,  il  a  eu  de  mauvajs.  Que  dis-je  ?  On  no 
yeve  point  comme  il  a  vecn." — La  Bruyere. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  however,  Lauzun  found  time  to  appear 
occasionally  at  court,  where  he  shone  no  less  conspicuous  than  in  the 
field.  He  outdared  the  Raffines  d'Honneur — a  set  of  irascibles  which  all 
the  severity  of  Richelieu  had  failed  to  exterminate  ;  he  outshone  all  the 
exquisites,  though  most  of  them  carried  estates  on  their  backs ;  and  ho 
squandered  as  lavishly  as  though  he  had  been  that  seventeenth-century 
equivalent  for  a  millionaire — a  Farmer  of  the  Eevenues.  Though  soon 
to  be,  he  was  not  yet  a  royal  favourite  ;  besides,  he  was  utterly  landless. 
Whence  then  came  the  funds  ? 

Partly  from  sources  similar  to  that  which  supplied  the  annuity  of 
young  John  Churchill :  for,  in  spite  of  Macaulay's  sneer,  the  story  of  the 
"  Handsome  Englishman  "  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  is  far  from 
being  an  exceptional  one.  The  haughty  Due  de  Gramont,  for  instance, 
was  not  ashamed  to  write,  and  his  equally  haughty  successor  in  the 
family  honours  was  not  ashamed  to  print,  that  while  yet  in  his  teens  the 
said  Due  had  been  "protected"  (le  prirent  sous  leur  protection,  says 
the  original)  by  certain  fashionable  dames,  some  of  whom  undertook  to 

provide  him  with  dress,  while  others  supplied  him  with  money,  because 

Well,  we  refrain  from  transcribing  the  very  frank  became.  It  is  added 
that  De  Gramont  played  and  was  "  lucky :  "  the  latter  term,  we  regret 
to  explain,  being  simply  the  polite  equivalent  of  the  day  for — cheating. 
But  in  this  respect  also  the  duke  went  with  his  age,  for  the  scandalous 
gambling  anecdotes  told  of  another  Gramont  by  Anthony  Hamilton  are 
singular  in  nothing  but  their  graceful  wit.  And  among  the  multitudes 
who  were  "  lucky  "  as  the  Gramonts  was  their  kinsman  Lauzun. 

Lauzun  fought  at  the  siege  and  battle  of  Dunkirk  so  brilliantly  that 
Turenne  selected  him  from  a  hundred  other  officers  of  high  promise  to 
command  in  Furnes.  As  this  was  an  open  town  within  the  hostile 
territories,  no  higher  testimony  could  be  borne  to  the  Gascon's  military 
worth.  The  ensuing  peace  transferred  him  to  Paris,  where  he  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  character  of  a  courtier.  And  his  speedy  accession 
to  the  command  of  "  The  Hundred  Gentlemen  "  (1660)  not  only  secured 
his  new  career  from  interruption,  but  threw  him  closely  in  contact  with 
the  monarch.  Thenceforward  for  many  a  year  he  outstripped  all 
competitors  in  the  royal  favour,  becoming  probably  the  only  man  that 
Louis  ever  really  liked.  Knowing  that  Louis  was  in  all  respects  un  grand 
man  argue,  we  would  naturally  conceive  that  the  favourite  must  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  a  copy  of  his  stately  chief.  Nor  could  we  make 
a  greater  mistake.  Lauzun  resembled  Louis  about  as  much  as  the 
typhoon  resembles  the  trade- wind.  "  He  was  a  little  fair  man,  with 
a  well-knit  frame,  harsh  features,  and  a  haughty  look.  He  was  ambitious, 
whimsical,  envious  of  everybody,  never  content,  and  always  in  extremes. 
Though  illiterate  and  unpolished,  sullen,  solitary  and  savage,  he  was 
yet  very  noble  in  all  his  ways.  He  could  be  a  good  friend  when  he 
pleased,  but  that  was  seldom.  The  part  of  enemy  was  one  more  to  his 
liking,  and  he  played  it  willingly  and  well.  His  sword  had  few  equals  ; 
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and  his  tongue  was  fully  as  trenchant  and  pitiless,  for  he  was  quick  at 
detecting  foibles  and  skilful  in  turning  them  to  malicious  account.  A 
dexterous  courtier,  he  veered  with  every  change  of  the  royal  humour,  and 
was  insolent,  independent,  or  servile  as  the  occasion  required.  To  sum 
him  up  in  three  words,  he  was,  as  all  his  actions  proved,  the  boldest, 
most  adroit,  and  most  skilful  of  men."  Thus  wrote  St.  Simon,  who  knew 
him  well.  Bussy  Rabutin  was  more  concise,  pronouncing  him  "in 
body  and  soul,  the  smallest  man  that  ever  God  made  !  " 

Every  true  courtier  of  that  era  was  one  of  a  group  of  three,  of  which 
the  first  personage  was  himself,  the  second  the  sovereign,  and  the  third 
the  mistress.  Though  very  exceptional  in  other  respects,  Lauzun  was 
no  exception  here.  While  the  splendid  De  Guiche  then  obeyed  every 
nod  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  while  the  graceful  Vardes  was  equally 
subservient  to  Madame  de  Soissons,  while  his  Grace  of  Paris  handed 
about  the  Bretonvilliers — irreverently  known  as  La  Cathedrale, — and 
while  a  thousand  others  followed  these  high  examples,  the  headlong 
Captain  of  the  Hundred  Gentlemen  attached  himself  to  a  lady  charming 
as  any,  his  cousin  the  Princess  of  Monaco.  The  world  saw  a  good  deal 
of  this  dalliance  at  the  time,  for  Lauzun  was  not  the  man  to  hide  "  his 
flame  "  under  a  bushel.  And  the  little  that  escaped  present  notice  was 
fated  to  eventual  exposure,  for  the  lover  was  one  of  those  curiosities  of 
human-kind  who  journalize  their  misdeeds.  In  his  diary  he  took  care  to 
record  every  wrong  he  conceived  himself  to  have  received  from  male  and 
female,  and  the  revenge  that  he  never  failed  to  exact.  And  the  precious 
record  fell  at  length  into  the  hands  of  some  good-natured  friends,  who 
did  not  fail  to  publish  all  its  choicer  morsels. 

Lauzun  was  devoted  to  his  cousin  and  showed  it  in  a  hundred  ways. 
Did  she  retire  from  court  for  a  day  or  two,  he  was  at  her  side  in  all  sorts 
of  disguises.  Her  portrait  was  multiplied  round  his  chamber.  He  had 
her  effigy  moulded  in  wax  and  subjected  to  incantations.  And  reviving  a 
custom  of  the  previous  century,  he  substituted  her  likeness  for  the  like- 
nesses of  the  saints  in  his  "  Hours."  This  fiery  passion  ended,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  an  explosion. 

Madame  de  Monaco  happened  to  engage  in  a  passing  flirtation  with 
the  King.  It  need  not  be  remarked  that  the  matter  was  or  should  have 
been  a  secret.  Lauzun  by  some  means  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  determined  to  know  the  whole.  This  was  no  easy  matter. 
Lauzun,  however,  filled  his  purse  before  he  went  to  work,  and  succeeded. 
The  confidante  is  no  less  essential  in  a  flirtation  than  the  principals  them- 
selves, and  in  this  instance  the  confidante  was  a  chambermaid.  Like 
most  other  people  she  had  her  price.  A  tough  one  it  proved,  no  less  than 
8,000  pistoles.  Lauzun  paid  it  down  without  haggling — a  fact  which 
sufficiently  shows  his  magnificence  and  his  "luck"  at  play.  In  return 
for  his  bribe  he  was  conducted  to  a  long  passage.  The  door  at  the  end  bore 
a  lock,  and  in  that  lock  there  was  a  key,  while  just  at  hand  stood  a  closet. 
It  was  then  midnight,  close  upon  the  hour  of  assignation,  as  the  confidante 
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had  good  reason  to  know.  So,  while  the  treacherous  maid  disappeared, 
Lauzun  turned  the  key,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  took  refuge  in  the  closet. 
An  hour  passed,  he  grew  impatient.  Another  lingered  along,  and,  con- 
sidering himself  "  done,"  he  meditated  revenge  on  the  waiting-woman. 
Having  devised  a  suitable  one,  he  was  about  to  leave  his  hiding-place  in 
order  to  execute  it,  when  a  light  step  was  heard  on  one  side  of  the  door 
and  a  firmer  tread  on  the  other.  "Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  says  the 
adage.  It  forgets,  however,  to  add  that  to  do  so  with  effect  the  little 
divinity  should  be  provided  with  a  few  simple  implements.  Wanting  these 
essentials,  Love  feels  as  powerless  and  looks  just  as  silly  on  the  wrong  side 
of  a  locked  door  as  the  merest  urchin  that  ever  meditated  a  raid  on  the 
housekeeper's  preserves. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  result  of  Lauzun's  scheme — the  fruitless 
search  for  the  key,  the  vain  efforts  to  open  the  door,  the  puzzled  conjec- 
tures, the  plaintive  sighs,  and  the  sad  adieus  whispered  through  an 
obdurate  keyhole  ?  We  shall  not  attempt  it ;  we  cannot  do  it.  We  shall 
only  remark  that  it  was  as  touching  as  the  discourse  which  Launce  is 
reported  to  have  held  with  his  dog,  and  that  the  traitor  emerged  from  the 
cupboard  with  moist  eyes,  twitching  sides,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
an  unfortunate  who  suffers  from  suppressed  laughter.  Going  straight  to 
his  apartments,  he  mutilated  all  the  portraits  of  the  Princess,  tied  them  up 
in  a  neat  parcel  labelled  with  her  name  and  fault,  and  then  packed  them 
away,  with  other  matters  of  the  same  description,  in  the  corner,  where  they 
were  afterwards  found,  as  noticed  by  Madame  de  Sevigne. 

Lauzun's  vengeance,  however,  was  not  yet  sated.  A  few  nights  later 
Henrietta  d' Orleans  gave  one  of  those  bewitching  little  midnight  parties  in 
the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud  which  Marie  Antoinette  delighted  to  imitate  long 
afterwards  at  the  Trianon,  and  which  in  neither  case  led  to  any  particular 
good.  The  company  gathered  to  sup  in  a  glade  towards  the  middle  of  the 
gardens.  Dark  trees  rose  round  them,  the  stars  were  overhead,  torches 
flashed  here  and  there  through  the  boughs,  and  music  floated  from  many 
quarters  to  the  centre  of  the  magic  ring.  There  Louis  told  a  story  with 
all  the  grace  of  a  Bourbon.  Dames  and  nobles  sat  round  him  on  the  turf, 
and  all  was  rapt  attention,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Monaco, 
who  lounged  towards  the  verge  of  the  group  with  one  hand  carelessly  open 
on  the  grass.  Lauzun  marked,  and  the  spirit  of  mischief  took  possession 
of  him.  He  crept  noiselessly  round,  sprang  from  behind  a  bush,  came  down 
with  his  heel  on  the  delicate  palm,  and  was  off  like  a  flash  to  gloat  over  his 
infantile  revenge.  For  this  keen-witted  courtier,  this  haughty  noble,  this 
terrible  soldier,  could  be  more  childish  than  childhood  itself  when  the  fit 
took  him. 

With  all  his  contempt  for  forms  and  conventionalities,  Lauzun  displayed 
a  devotion  to  the  person  of  Louis  which  seemed  to  know  no  bounds. 
Flattered  by  the  preference  of  the  "  noble  savage,"  the  King  overlooked 
his  oddities  and  made  him  "  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber."  Here 
Lauzun  was  loaded  with  dignities  and  rich  preferments,  and  he  might  have 
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maintained  his  giddy  pre-eminence  to  the  last  had  he  continued  "  to  fight 
for  his  own  hand  "  and  keep  clear  of  parties.  Neither  of  these  things, 
however,  he  did.  Hardly  had  he  reached  a  standing-point  than  he  attached 
himself  to  a  mistress  and  a  party,  and,  as  it  happened,  to  the  wrong  ones. 
True,  Colbert  was  an  admirable  Minister,  and  La  Valliere  a  charming 
lady.  But  the  first  cared  too  much  for  his  projects,  and  the  second  for 
her  lover,  to  be  very  serviceable  to  mere  partisans.  The  worst  people 
make  the  surest  friends  or  the  bitterest  enemies  at  court.  And  the  other 
side — that  is  to  say,  Montespan  and  Louvois — were  considerably  worse  than 
La  Valliere  and  Colbert,  and  became,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sworn  foes  of 
Lauzun.  This,  however,  he  did  not  feel  at  once,  and,  perhaps,  might 
not  have  felt  at  all — at  least,  to  such  an  extent — but  for  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  the  greatest  heiress  in  Europe,  who  was  also  a  princess  of  the 
blood,  happened  to  fall  fathoms  deep  in  love  with  him. 

This  lady,  variously  known  as  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  Princess 
of  Dombes,  the  Mademoiselle,  and  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the  Fronde,  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Henri  IV.,  and,  therefore,  the  cousin  of  Louis  XIV. 
She  had  been  the  subject  of  no 'end  of  marital  negotiations  in  her  day, 
having  sought  or  been  sought  of  one  emperor,  five  kings,  and  at  least  a 
score  of  sovereign  princes.  And  she  had  escaped  from  all  with  her  heart, 
her  revenues — six  millions  of  francs  a  year — and,  more  wonderful  still  for 
a  dame  of  that  era,  with  her  reputation  intact,  to  commit  herself  irretrievably 
with  a  Gascon  adventurer — which  meant  the  agreeable  compound  resulting 
from  the  admixture  of  the  braggart  and  the  bully  with  the  beggar.  Her 
passion  carried  her  to  lengths  seldom  attained  by  modern  ladies.  She 
would  have  Lauzun  and  no  other,  and,  as  she  eventually  proved,  at  any 
price.  One  is  naturally  curious  to  know  something  of  the  person  of  this 
very  singular  princess,  and  it  so  happens  that  there  exists  a  characteristic 
portrait  of  her  in  pen  and  ink,  which  was  sketched  by  her  own  fair  hands. 
"  My  figure,"  says  the  Princess,  "  is  neither  stout  nor  thin,  but  fine  and 
full  of  grace.  My  hands  and  arms  are  not  beautiful,  but  my  neck  and 
skin  are  perfectly  so.  My  visage  is  long  and  well  shaped.  My  eyes  are 
blue,  soft,  and  haughty  like  my  air  ;  my  nose  large  and  aquiline,  my  teeth 
moderate,  hair  fair  and  also  curling.  My  ankle,  too,  is  straight,  and  the 
foot  pretty.  I  speak  much  without  talking  nonsense  or  using  naughty 
words  (mauvais  mots].*  In  disposition  I  am  hasty,  wrathful,  and  a  good 
hater,  and  then  my  birth  may  well  intimidate  my  foes.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  a  noble  and  benevolent  spirit,  and  prefer  mercy  to  justice. 
I  am  of  melancholy  temperament,  and  delight  in  solid  and  useful  reading. 
Trifles  annoy  me,  except  verses,  which  I  love,  whatever  their  character. 
And  certainly  I  am  as  good  a  judge  of  such  things  as  if  I  were  learned." 

The  courtship  of  this  curious  pair  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history. 
Unlike  every  other  wild  passion,  theirs  was  a  plant  of  remarkably  slow 

*  Mademoiselle  was  not  the  only  lady  of  that  period  who  took  credit  to  herself  for 
avoiding  the  use  of  "mauvais  mots." 
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growth.  Its  seeds  were  sown  immediately  after  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  and 
it  took  a  period  as  long  as  the  siege  of  Troy — no  less  than  ten  years — to 
attain  maturity.  This  was  not  because  the  lady  was  slow  to  show  her 
preference  or  the  gentleman  to  perceive  it.  She  proved  as  hasty  in  this 
as  in  other  things,  and  Lauzun,  who  instantly  marked  her  nascent  affection, 
took  care  that  it  should  not  languish  for  lack  of  nutriment.  His  dash  and 
oddity,  as  she  confessed,  were  his  great  attractions  in  her  eyes.  And, 
thenceforth,  up  to  1670,  he  was  the  most  dashing  madcap  in  Europe.  He 
provided  constant  food  for  curiosity,  and  kept  speculation  always  on  the 
stretch.  It  was  hard  to  say  which  were  the  more  bewitching,  his  extra- 
ordinary freaks,  or  his  really  splendid  feats.  Few  people,  however,  took 
the  trouble  to  distinguish  between  them.  All  that  glittered  in  him  was 
voted  gold,  and  every  coin  that  came  from  his  mint  accepted  as  sterling. 
To  fight,  to  dress,  make  love  and  do  mischief,  as  Lauzun,  became  the 
fashion  among  the  men  ;  and  to  admire  these  things,  and  especially  their 
author,  the  rage  among  the  women.  Nor  did  he  neglect  other  and 
more  particular  means  for  completing  Mademoiselle's  fascination.  He 
was  always  haunting  and  exciting  her — sometimes  piquing,  sometimes 
pleasing,  sometimes  absolutely  insulting.  Then  he  threw  that  inflammable 
material,  Heroism,  in  profusion  on  the  rising  flame.  Named  Marechal  de 
Champ  in  1663,  he  served  in  that  capacity  four  years  later.  The  trenches 
were  hardly  opened  before  Courtrai,  when,  heading  a  desperate  assault,  he 
effected  a  lodgment  that  brought  about  the  speedy  surrender  of  the  town. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  piece  of  precisely  similar  headlong  and 
successful  valour  at  Lisle.  And  hardly  had  the  latter  town  fallen,  when 
we  find  him  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  cavalry  fight  of  the  war ;  dashing 
himself  among  the  foe,  as  Conde  hurled  his  baton  at  Freybourg :  twice  taken 
and  retaken ;  his  clothes  cut  to  pieces,  his  sword  broken,  and  horse  after 
horse  slain  under  him ;  repulsed  again  and  again,  and  still  again ;  but 
always  rallying  his  squadrons  and  renewing  the  onset,  until  at  last,  taking 
the  foes  in  flank,  he  drives  them  in  hopeless  confusion  and  with  fearful 
slaughter  from  the  field.  Before  these  achievements  the  Princess  tottered 
in  heart  or  head,  for  her  passion  at  times  looked  remarkably  like  insanity. 
There  was  nothing  wanting  to  complete  Lauzun's  character  and  her  infatua- 
tion but  a  dash  of  misfortune,  and  that  came  exactly  at  the  right  moment. 
The  Duke  of  Mazarin  was  just  as  great  an  oddity  in  his  way  as 
Lauzun  himself.  Among  other  strange  notions  projected  or  practised,  he 
actually  proposed  to  secure  his  daughters  from  the  sin  of  vanity  by 
depriving  them  of  their  front  teeth  !  And,  in  a  fit  of  piety  not  less  absurd, 
this  worthy  threw  up  his  numerous  lucrative  employments,  and  abandoned 
the  court  in  1669.  There  was  a  general  rush  among  the  courtiers  for  the 
good  things  thus  going  a-begging,  and  foremost  in  the  scramble  was 
Lauzun.  One  situation  in  particular — the  Grand-Mastership  of  the 
Artillery — seemed  expressly  formed  for  him,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in 
petitioning  for  it.  The  petition  rather  embarrassed  Louis,  for  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  >Yar  Minister  and  the  Grand  Master  should 
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work  well  together,  and  everybody  knew  that  Louvois  and  Lauzun  were 
uncompromising  antagonists.  Louis  therefore  hesitated ;  but  he  only 
hesitated.  And  as  this  mood,  in  monarchs  no  less  than  in  fairer  mortals, 
is  the  prelude  to  surrender,  Lauzun  pressed  his  suit,  and  finally  gained 
it,  on  condition  that  he  kept  the  secret  until  it  should  please  Louis  to  dis- 
close it.  This  the  latter  promised  to  do  immediately  after  the  breaking  up 
of  the  next  Financial  Council.  The  day  came,  the  Council  assembled,  and 
Lauzun  made  his  appearance  in  the  ante-chamber.  There  he  found  Nyert, 
premier  valet-de-chnmlre  en  quartier,  who  happened  just  then  to  be  casting 
about  for  some  means  of  conciliating  Louvois,  whose  support  he  required 
in  a  little  affair  of  his  own.  Lauzun  considered  his  business  safe,  was 
not  unwilling  to  make  a  friend  of  Nyert,  and,  besides,  longed  to  indulge  in 
a  little  Gascon  brag ;  so,  in  reply  to  the  queries  of  the  usher,  he  revealed 
his  coming  preferment.  "The  very  thing  I  was  looking  for,"  thought 
Nyert.  He  complimented  the  fortunate  man,  and,  while  doing  so,  pulled 
out  his  watch.  "  What !  "  said  he,  "  so  late  !  But  there  is  still  time  ! 
A  pressing  order  of  the  King's,"  added  he,  addressing  Lauzun;  "pray 
excuse  me,"  and  he  disappeared.  Immediately  over  the  council-chamber 
was  the  cabinet  of  Louvois.  Nyert  cleared  the  stairs  four  at  a  time, 
bounced  into  the  cabinet,  and  apprised  the  startled  Minister  in  a  very  few 
words  of  what  was  coming.  Never  was  interruption  so  unexpected  or 
opportune.  Louvois,  with  thanks,  sincere  for  once,  sent  Nyert  back  to  his 
post.  Then,  gathering  up  his  portfolio  as  an  excuse,  he  hastened  to  the 
council-chamber.  Nyert  played  his  part  very  well.  He  affected  to  stop 
Louvois  on  the  threshold,  representing  that  the  Council  was  yet  sitting. 
"  Never  mind,"  said  the  Minister,  thrusting  the  valet  aside  ;  "  I  have  an 
important  communication  to  make  to  his  Majesty."  The  King  rose  on  the 
entry  of  the  Secretary,  and  withdrew  with  him  to  a  window.  "  Sire,"  said 
Louvois,  "I  am  aware  that  you  are  about  to  name  M.  de  Lauzun  Grand 
Master  of  the  Artillery.  Of  course  your  Majesty  is  master  in  all  things  ; 
but  my  duty  compels  me  to  represent,  with  all  respect,  the  incompatibility 
that  exists  -  between  M.  de  Lauzun  and  myself."  Louvois  went  on  to 
enlarge  on  the  manifold  evils  that  must  ensue  from  the  contemplated 
appointment.  Louis  was  greatly  annoyed.  "  The  thing  is  not  yet  done," 
said  he,  resuming  his  place  at  the  council-board  ;  and  Louvois  retired, 
perfectly  satisfied.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  Council  broke  up.  Lauzun 
thrust  himself  officiously  in  his  Majesty's  path,  but  received  not  even 
a  look.  Twenty  other  tunes  during  the  day  did  he  attempt  to  attract  the 
notice  of  Louis,  but  without  success.  At  length,  just  before  the  King 
retired  for  the  night,  he  ventured  to  mention  the  matter.  "I  see  that  this 
cannot  yet  take  place,"  was  the  reply.  Nothing  further  passed  on  that 
occasion.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards — probably  when  he  had  planned 
the  eccentricity  that  he  considered  most  likely  to  move  his  sovereign — the 
Gascon  audaciously  summoned  the  latter  to  keep  his  promise.  "Yourself 
released  me  from  that  promise  when  you  broke  the  condition  by  betraying 
the  secret,"  replied  Louis.  Lauzun  glared  at  his  master  with  as  much 
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scorn  as  he  could  throw  into  very  expressive  features,  and  then  deliberately 
turned  his  back  upon  him.  Next,  drawing  his  sword,  he  snapped  the 
blade  under  his  heel,  swearing,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  would  never  again 
serve  a  prince  "  capable  of  breaking  his  plighted  word  so  vilely."  The 
King  trembled,  grew  deadly  pale,  grasped  his  cane,  and  rose.  The 
spectators  of  this  unexampled  scene  held  their  breath.  But,  making  a 
powerful  effort,  the  monarch  mastered  his  wrath,  threw  his  cane  through 
the  window,  and  left  the  room.  "I  should  have  regretted  it,"  said  he, 
"  had  I  struck  a  gentleman."  Then,  indeed,  did  Louis  manifest  himself 
"  every  inch  a  king  !  " 

Lauzun  retired  also,  but  with  far  less  dignity.  He  wrung  his  hands, 
tore  his  hair,  declared  that  he  was  ruined,  and  then,  adds  one  of  his  sym- 
pathizing fellow-courtiers,  "whimpered  like  un  fou."  For  a  while,  the 
catastrophe  looked  exceedingly  ruinous,  for  he  was  arrested  next  morning 
and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  There  he  let  his  beard  grow,  perpetrated  all  sorts 
of  absurdities  in  word  and  deed,  and  played  the  madman  to  some  purpose—- 
for a  few  days.  Then  he  thought  fit  to  resume  the  sensible  gentleman, 
eulogizing  the  goodness  of  the  King,  regretting  nothing  but  the  loss  of  his 
esteem,  and  accusing  himself  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  misfortune.  All  this 
was  favourably  reported  to  the  King  by  Guitry,  the  Governor  of  the 
Bastille,  who  was  Lauzun's  fast  friend.  The  King  soon  relented,  and  a 
little  more.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  restore  Lauzun  to  liberty  and 
favour,  and  to  recompense  him  for  his  disappointment.  The  Grand-Master- 
ship of  the  Artillery  had  indeed  been  given  to  the  Count  du  Lude — that  is, 
given  as  such  things  were  usually  given  at  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Monarque — for  a  large  sum.  To  raise  the  money,  Du  Lude  sold  his 
former  post  to  the  Due  de  Gevres,  and  the  latter  in  turn  vacated  another 
office.  The  latter — the  Captaincy  of  the  Guards — Louis  offered  at  once  to 
the  man  in  the  Bastille,  who  instantly  forgot  his  new-born  humility,  and 
refused  with  something  like  contempt.  Louis  took  no  notice  of  this,  sent 
back  Guitry  to  preach  prudence,  forgiveness,  and  amiability  to  his  friend. 
Finally — but  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  dint  of  hard  persua- 
sion— he  induced  Lauzun  "  to  condescend  to  accept  "  a  renewal  of  favour 
and  the  new  post. 

Mademoiselle's  madness  was  now  complete.  To  preserve  her  lover 
from  similar  risks  for  the  future,  she  resolved  to  marry  him  ;  and  no 
sooner  had  she  made  up  her  mind  than  she  proceeded  to  action  with  her 
usual  sharp  decision.  As  inequality  of  rank  forbade  him  to  make  the 
necessary  advances,  she  called  upon  the  man  of  her  choice,  and,  speaking 
out  like  a  princess  of  the  olden  time,  fairly  "  popped  the  question  "  herself. 
Lauzun  assumed  an  air  of  astonishment,  anything  rather  than  the  satisfaction 
which  we  venture  to  presume  he  really  felt.  "  Marry  me !  "  said  he. 
'  Me,  the  domestic  of  your  cousin-gerrnan  !  The  thing  is  simply  im- 
possible." "Not  at  all  impossible,"  was  the  reply,  and  thereupon  the 
lady  hastened  to  explain  how  easily  the  mountains  that  stood  in  the  way 
might  be  reduced  to  molehills.  "  Don't  deceive  yourself,  Madame," 
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interrupted  Lauzun.  "  Nothing  in  the  -world  could  induce  me  to  quit  the 
service  of  the  King.  I  love  him  too  well."  "  But  surely,"  suggested  the 
Princess,  "  marriage  is  not  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  your  post. 
I  never  understood  that  the  court  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  convent.' 
"  My  duties,  Madame,  bind  me  as  rigidly  as  vows,"  replied  this  perplexing 
gallant;  "they  demand  so  much  of  my  attention,  and  confine  me  so 
closely  to  the  Palace,  that  really  I  cannot  see  how  I  could  find  time  to — 

WASTE    ON    A   WIFE  !  " 

Smack !  smack  !  smack  !  First  on  the  right  cheek,  then  on  the  left, 
then  on  both  ears  ;  for  the  Princess  had  a  hasty  temper  and  a  ready  hand, 
and  this  was  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  Gascon's  face  glowed  like 
the  moon  through  a  London  fog,  and  the  lady  burst  into  tears.  What 
was  the  result  ?  An  eternal  separation  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Precisely 
at  the  point  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  the  conversation  was  resumed  by 
this  Princess  who  never  talked  nonsense  or  used  naughty  expressions,  and 
by  this  adventurer  who  recoiled  so  inexplicably  from  a  royal  alliance,  six 
millions  a  year  and  half-a-dozen  dukedoms. 

Lauzun  at  last  consented  to  be  married,  but  on  condition  that  the  wife 
must  always  be  prepared  to  give  way  to  the  King.  "  I  must  attend  his 
Majesty  to  bed,"  said  he.  "I  am  seldom  or  never  released  before  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  must  be  with  him  again  by  eight.  The 
distance  between  the  Luxembourg  (the  residence  of  the  Princess)  and  the 
Tuileries  would,  as  you  will  perceive,  prevent  me  from  being  always 
punctual,  and,  consequently,  I  must  sleep  always  at  the  Palace.  But  of 
course  I  could  visit  you  during  the  day — that  is,  ah,  when  I  happened  to 
be  at  liberty."  The  answer  to  this  extraordinary  speech  was  just  as 
extraordinary.  "Pray  don't  worry  yourself,"  said  Mademoiselle.  "You 
know  that  I  am  a  constant  visitor  to  her  Majesty.  You  are  also  aware 
that  her  Majesty  is  very  devout.  Well,  for  the  future  I  shall  be  more 
attentive  to  the  poor  Queen  than  ever,  and  when  she  goes  to  prayer  I  can 
surely  find  somebody  to  direct  me  to  your  apartment."  This  closed  the 
oddest  courtship  on  record — for  the  present. 

Having  won  the  sullen  consent  of  her  Lauzun,  the  Princess  hastened 
to  the  King.  Louis  was  astonished  and  naturally  reluctant  to  sanction 
her  choice.  But  he  was  generous  :  he  entertained  little  of  that  animosity 
towards  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the  Fronde  with  which  he  has  been  credited 
as  yet  neither  wife  nor  mistress  had  succeeded  in  compelling  him  to  doom 
his  cousin  to  celibacy,  in  order  that  her  vast  possessions  might  be  secured 
for  their  children  ;  and,  besides  that,  his  cousin  had  taken  him  alone  and 
by  surprise.  The  resolute  lady,  therefore,  was  not  long  in  overruling  his 
objections.  She  next  consulted  the  Queen.  "  I  should  rejoice  to  see  you 
happy,"  remarked  the  latter,  "but  I  fear  that  Louis  will  never  consent." 
"  He  has  consented,"  said  Mademoiselle,  triumphantly.  "  I  am  sorry  for 
it,"  was  the  rather  inconsistent  retort.  "You  would  have  done  so  much 
better  by  remaining  single  and  reserving  your  estates  for  my  son  Anjou." 

The  engagement  was  immediately  announced,  and  the  sensation — as 
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Madame  de  Sevigne  testifies — was  absolutely  terrific.  Lauzun's  friends 
pressed  him  to  hurry  the  ceremony ;  but  he,  whose  vanity  surpassed  his 
ambition,  would  insist  on  taking  eight  days  to  prepare. 

It  was  hardly  sufficient  for  himself  and  his  army  of  decorators.  But 
it  was  more  than  enough  for  the  Queen,  the  Princes,  Montespan,  Louvois, 
and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  that  hated  the  Gascon  and  his  surpassing 
fortunes.  Madame  de  Sevigne  tells  what  followed :  "  What  is  called 
a  fall  from  the  clouds  happened  yesterday  evening  at  the  Tuileries.  But 
we  must  begin*  a  little  earlier.  Monday  the  thing  was  published. 
Tuesday  passed  in  chatting,  wondering,  and  complimenting.  On 
Wednesday  the  marriage-contract  was  drawn  up.  Partly  that  the 
bridegroom  might  have  the  necessary  titles  to  be  named  therein,  and 
partly  as  a  foretaste  of  the  greater  goods  that  awaited  him,  Mademoiselle 
presented  him  with  four  duchies  worth  at  least  twenty  four  millions.  The 
first  is  the  County  of  Eu,  premier  peerage  of  France  ;  the  second,  the 
Duchy  of  Montpensier ;  the  third,  the  Duchy  of  St.  Fargeant ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Duchy  of  Chatelerault.  As  Duke  of  Montpensier  he  was 
mentioned  in  the  contract,  and  he  continued  to  bear  the  title  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  All  Thursday  Mademoiselle  expected  that  the  King  would 
sign  the  documents  as  he  had  promised.  But  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  Queen,  Monsieur,  and  a  number  of  busybodies  united  in 
remonstrating  with  his  Majesty  concerning  the  great  wrong  that  he  was 
about  to  do  his  reputation.  So  successfully  did  they  plead  that  Made- 
moiselle and  M.  de  Lauzun  were  summoned  and  forbidden  by  the  King, 
in  the  presence  of  Monsieur,  to  think  more  of  this  marriage.  M.  de  Lauzun 
received  the  prohibition  with  all  the  firmness,  all  the  submission,  all  the 
respect,  and  all  the  despair  that  so  great  a  misfortune  merited.  Mademoiselle, 
according  to  her  character,  burst  into  tears,  shrieks,  complaints,  and  all 
the  violence  of  woe."  Nor  does  Madame  de  Sevigne  exaggerate.  "  When 
the  King  announced  my  misery,"  writes  the  Princess  herself,  "  I  threw 
myself  at  his  feet  and  besought  him  not  to  forbid  me  to  marry.  « I  have 
already  apprised  your  Majesty,'  said  I,  '  that  I  can  neither  find  repose 
nor  work  out  my  salvation  if  I  cannot  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  with 
a  man  who  inspires  me  daily  with  fresh  tenderness  for  your  Majesty. 
Take,  oh,  take  my  life  rather  than  deprive  me  of  my  Lauzun  ! '  " 

The  reply  of  Louis  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  needs  neither  note 
nor  comment.  He  said  that  though  he  prohibited  the  marriage,  he  would 
not  forbid  the  lovers  to  meet.  On  the  contrary,  he  strongly  recommended 
his  cousin  to  consult  Lauzun  on  all  her  affairs.  And  he  added  that  in 
his  opinion  she  could  not  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  an  abler  or  an 
honester  man.  "  Eh,  well,"  said  she,  rising,  "  since  your  Majesty  approves 
that  I  may  still  regard  him  as  my  chiefest  friend,  I  am  only  too  happy." 
This,  be  it  observed,  is  her  own  report.  Her  contemporaries  do  not  allow 
that  she  displayed  any  such  resignation.  Madame  de  Caylus  reports,  on 
the  authority  of  her  aunt,  that  she  retreated  from  the  Tuileries  in  a  frenzy, 
went  straight  to  bed  and  remained  there  for  a  week ;  that,  thus  playing 
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the  disconsolate  widow,  she  received  all  comers,  who,  it  may  be  conceived, 
were  not  a  few ;  and  that  at  every  fresh  arrival  she  pointed  to  the  pillow 
beside  her,  exclaiming,  with  a  plaintive  voice,  "Alas,  his  place  vacant !  " 
Everybody  pitied  her — that  is,  when  they  had  done  laughing :  for 
Mademoiselle  was  no  gushing  young  girl  fresh  from  the  nursery,  but 
a  matron  of  the  very  mature  age  of  forty -three  years  and  seven  months, 
having  been  born  on  the  29th  of  May,  1627. 

As  for  Lauzun,  he  appeared  to  be  more  in  favour  with  his  master  than 
ever.  The  latter  had  allowed  him  to  retain  two  of  the  estates  bestowed 
on  him  by  Mademoiselle  ;  and  to  these  he  added  many  gifts  of  his  own. 
Some  of  his  monarch's  favours,  as  the  government  of  Berry,  the  Gascon 
accepted  with  customary  thanklessness,  and  others  he  refused  with  an 
offensive  frankness  that  has  had  few  parallels.  Louis  would  have  made 
him  Marshal  of  France,  but  Lauzun  pronounced  the  dignity  despicable 
unless  it  had  been  fairly  won  on  the  field,  and  declined  to  receive  it ! 
For  nearly  a  year  he  bore  himself  with  a  stern  and  consistent  dignity  that 
astonished  every  one.  But  cool  as  he  looked,  his  soul  was  all  on  fire  for 
revenge.  He  knew  that  his  disappointment  had  been  the  work  of  enemies, 
and  he  was  eager  to  strike — but  whom  ?  Among  the  throng  there  must 
have  been  a  leading  spirit,  an  arch  foe ;  and  who  was  this  ?  Montespan, 
or  Louvois,  or  both  ?  He  determined  to  ascertain.  With  this  view  he 
paid  court  for  a  season  to  the  mistress.  And  then,  when  such  a  thing 
could  no  longer  look  suspiciously  out  of  character,  he  sought  and  obtained 
an  interview.  Simulating  the  vassal  to  perfection,  he  begged  her  to 
assist  him  with  her  influence  in  procuring  a  certain  favour.  She  promised, 
and  with  humble  thanks  the  Gascon  took  his  leave.  "  Then,"  says 
St.  Simon,  "  he  took  a  course  which,  were  it  not  attested  by  the  whole 
court  and  even  afterwards  admitted  by  himself,  would  be  perfectly 
incredible."  By  a  liberal  use  of  gold,  he  induced  a  housemaid  to  conceal 
him  in  an  apartment  where  Montespan  was  accustomed  to  meet  Louis. 
There  he  heard  their  whole  conversation ;  it  fully  confirmed  his  suspicions ; 
and  he  fixed  in  his  memory,  not  merely  the  sense,  but  the  very  words 
of  the  speakers.  Then,  gliding  off  without  being  discovered,  he  took 
post  at  the  door.  The  lady  soon  appeared  and  Lauzun  offered  his  hand 
to  lead  her  to  the  repetition  of  a  ballet,  wherein  all  the  court  took  part 
either  as  performers  or  spectators.  "I  flatter  myself,"  said  he,  with 
an  air  full  of  mildness  and  respect,  "  that  you  have  deigned  to  remember 
me  to  the  King  ?  "  She  replied  that  she  had  not  failed  to  do  so,  and 
composed  quite  a  little  romance  concerning  the  services  which  she 
pretended  to  have  rendered  him.  He  interrupted  her  from  time  to  time 
with  questions  denoting  thorough  confidence,  which  of  course  encouraged 
the  lady  to  dilate.  At  last  her  invention  was  fairly  exhausted.  Then 
Lauzun's  face  threw  off  the  simpleton  and  assumed  its  dreaded  tiger-look, 
while  his  grasp  tightened  on  her  shoulder  and  his  tongue  poured  forth 

a  torrent  of  invective.     "You !  "  he  grinned,  adding  an  infinity  of 

vilest  epithets,  and  then,  with  astonishing  memory,  he  recounted  every 
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syllable  of  her  conversation  with  Louis.  Then,  muttering  fearful  threats, 
he  shook  her  roughly  and  thrust  her  into  the  ball-room,  which  by  this  time 
was  crowded.  The  poor  woman  staggered  through  the  press  and  fell  fainting 
at  the  feet  of  Louis.  "  He's  surely  in  league  with  the  demon,"  was  her  first 
remark  on  recovering.  "  Who  ?  "  inquired  the  astonished  monarch. 
"  Who  but  Lauzun  !  "  was  the  reply,  and  the  story  was  told. 

That  night  the  offender  was  a  prisoner.  While  on  his  way  to  the 
distant  fortress  of  Pignerol,  his  collection  of  curiosities,  including  the 
diary,  was  ransacked,  with  little  edification  to  the  world  in  general,  but 
with  a  good  deal  of  confusion  to  manj7  individuals  in  particular.  "And 
thus,"  says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "  closed  the  first  volume  of  Lauzun." 

"  In  secula  seculorum,"  exclaimed  Lauzun,  as  they  shut  him  up  in  his 
dungeon  at  Pignerol.  No  choice  residence  was  that.  It  differed  something 
from  the  "  leads  "  of  Venice,  since  it  was  situated  at  the  base  of  the  building ; 
and  it  was  not  modelled  on  the  cell  of  Bonnivard,  if  the  latter  were,  as 
Simond  describes  it,  "a  comfortable  enough  sort  of  dungeon " — for 
Lauzun  was  anything  but  comfortably  lodged  in  his.  Like  Bonnivard,  he 
had  nothing  save  the  chill  grey  stone  above  and  around  him  ;  but,  unlike 
Bonnivard,  his  cell  was  low  and  narrow,  and  there  was  no  lake  without  to 
tinge  the  rays  of  light  that  sometimes  entered  there  with  the  rainbow  hues 
of  hope.* 

Unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  rigorous  confinement,  the  fierce  and  way- 
ward Gascon  soon  fretted  himself  into  a  fever.  The  prison  surgeon  pro- 
nounced him  in  great  danger,  and  recommended  a  confessor.  The  prison 
chaplain  came,  but  the  moribund  frightened  the  poor  man  out  of  the 
dungeon,  and  nearly  out  of  his  wits,  with  his  fearful  execrations  and  still 
more  fearful  gestures.  "  If  I  must  confess,"  said  he,  "  it  shall  not  be  to 
a  miserable  stipendiary  cure,  but  to  a  man  I  can  trust.  Bring  me  a 
capuchin !  "  A  capuchin  was  brought,  and  as  he  leant  over  the  sick  man's 
bed,  he  verily  thought  that  he  had  to  do  with  one  possessed.  "  When 
they  introduced  him,"  related  Lauzun,  long  afterwards,  "  I  sprang  at  his 
beard,  and  pulled  it  well.  I  then  tore  off  his  cowl  and  had  a  view  of  his 
shaven  crown.  Not  until  I  had  thus  ascertained  the  genuineness  of  the 
priest  by  that  of  his  beard  and  tonsure,  did  I  venture  to  entrust  him  with 
my  secrets."  Such  a  confession  as  the  Gascon's  monk  seldom  heard 
before  or  since.  "  I  verily  thought,"  remarked  the  good  father — whose 
words  we  put  into  the  nearest  corresponding  English, — "  that  I  had  been 
confessing  three  boarding-schools  and  one  lunatic  asylum." 

Lauzun  did  not  die.  In  a  week  he  was  on  his  feet,  as  strong  and  as 
mischievous  as  ever,  and  almost  as  cheerful.  For  the  last  there  was  a 
reason.  The  walls  of  this  Pignerol  stronghold  were  honey-combed  in  all 
directions,  but  not  by  the  rats.  A  long  succession  of  state  prisoners  had 
pierced  numerous  passages  through  the  chimnies  and  under  the  floors  ; 

*  Those  who  have  visited  the  cell  of  Bonnivard  in  Runny  weather  will  under- 
stand this. 
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and  by  means  of  these  passages  the  tenants  of  the  dungeons  were  accus- 
tomed to  occupy  their  leisure  in  all  respects — except,  perhaps,  the  edifying 
conversation — as  the  Abbe  Faria  and  his  pupil.  And  here  we  may  as  well 
remark  that  Dumas,  who  has  built  up  The  Three  Musqueteers  partly  from 
the  memoirs  of  a  real  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  and  partly  from  Lauzun's  early 
career,  has  evidently  laid  the  prison  life  of  our  Gascon  under  contribution 
for  certain  scenes  in  his  longest  romance. 

Such  a  man  as  Lauzun  could  not  have  been  long  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  passages,  and  nobody  used  them  more  frequently  than 
he  did.  There  was  hardly  a  captive  in  the  prison  with  whom  he  did  not 
make  acquaintance.  Among  the  number  was  one  who  had  formerly  played 
a  great  part  in  the  political  world — the  ex-Minister  Fouquet.  In  his  time, 
Fouquet  had  embezzled  the  revenues  by  the  million,  and  lived  the  life  of  a 
Lucullus.  He  had  been  known  to  give  a  pension  to  the  inventor  of  a 
dainty,  ten  thousand  pistoles  for  a  dinner,  and  twenty  thousand  for 
a  smile.  Just  before  his  fall  he  was  supposed  to  be  meditating  the 
partition  of  France  between  himself  and  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  he 
was  considered  fully  capable  of  realizing  his  design.  But  Fouquet  had 
changed  greatly  in  the  course  of  his  seven  years'  imprisonment ;  so 
greatly  as  to  spend  one-third  of  his  waking  hours  in  the  accumulation  of 
truisms  in  a  common-place  book,  which  some  admiring  but  injudicious 
friends  published  afterwards  under  the  name  of  Wisdom  !  The  remainder 
of  his  time  Fouquet  devoted  chiefly  to  the  concoction  of  eye-water.  Never 
was  there  a  more  striking  illustration  of  Shakspeare's  remark  about 
"  base  uses." 

During  these  seven  years,  time,  so  far  as  the  world  was  concerned,  had 
stood  still  with  the  fallen  statesman.  He,  too,  was  aware  of  the  secret 
passages  and  made  some  use  of  them,  but  rather  as  a  receiver  than  a 
payer  of  visits.  He  had  heard  of  Lauzun's  arrival,  he  knew  that  he  came 
direct  from  court,  and,  in  spite  of  his  miserable  occupations,  he  was  still 
curious  to  know  something  of  the  chances  and  changes  of  political  events. 
We  may  conceive,  then,  the  pleasure  with  which  he  saw  Lauzun  emerge 
from  his  chimney,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  listened  to  him. 
"The  one  questioned,"  says  St.  Simon,  "and  the  other  recounted  his 
greater  fortunes  and  still  greater  misfortunes."  Fouquet  opened  his  ears 
and  his  eyes  very  wide  when  this  Puygilhem,  this  cadet  of  Gascony 
whom  he  remembered  only  too  happy  to  be  patronized  by  the  Marshal 
Gramont,  narrated  how  he  had  been  general  of  dragoons,  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  even  the  leader  of  an  army  !  When  Lauzun,  however,  went 
on  to  tell  how  he  had  missed  the  artillery,  and  afterwards  braved  the  King, 
his  companion  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  crazy.  But  when  the  Gascon 
wound  up  with  the  story  of  his  marriage  and  disgrace,  the  old  politician 
concluded  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was  closeted  with  a  madman,  and 
quaked  in  mortal  terror.  Then  followed  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the 
many  odd  scenes  in  which  Lauzun  figured.  Fouquet  betrayed  his  sus- 
picions and  apprehensions  ;  and  the  Gascon,  something  in  malice  but  still 
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more  in  anger,  did  his  best  to  heighten  them,  finally  vanishing  with  a  vow 
on  his  lips  of  eternal  enmity  against  Fouquet  and  his  friends,  which  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  carrying  out.  Indeed,  a  dangerous  fire  which  broke  out 
in  the  prison  some  short  time  afterwards,  and  by  which  Lauzun  himself  ran 
great  risk  of  perishing,  was  supposed  to  have  been  kindled  by  him  with  the 
charitable  purpose  of  roasting  Fouquet. 

He  lingered  ten  years  in  prison,  but  not  so  wearily  as  one  would  fancy. 
What  with  nocturnal  visits,  tricks  on  his  gaolers,  and  attempts  to  burrow 
his  way  to  liberty,  his  restless  spirit  found,  not  indeed  sufficient  occupa- 
tion, but  enough  to  keep  it  and  the  body  that  held  it  from  rusting. 

And  how  went  his  affairs  without  ?  His  enemies  had  deprived  him  of 
his  offices  and  their  emoluments  at  a  stroke,  but  they  could  not  deprive 
him  of  the  Duchy  of  Aumale  and  of  the  County  of  Eu,  which  had  been 
legally  conveyed  to  him  by  the  Princess.  True,  he  could  not  attend  to 
these  estates  in  person ;  still  he  had  an  admirable  steward  in  his  sister, 
Madame  de  Nogent.  This  lady  was  exceedingly  like  Lauzun  in  person, 
and  as  great  a  singularity  in  disposition.  She  was  just  as  intriguing, 
spiteful,  and  wayward,  but  she  had  one  quality  that  her  brother  lacked — 
consistent  prudence  in  money  matters.  Herself  and  her  husband  had  led 
a  very  unhappy  life — had  been  even  on  the  point  of  separating — when  a 
shot  carried  him  off  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ehine,  and  then  Madame  de 
Nogent  became  at  once  and  for  ever  the  model  of  a  bereaved  widow.  "  I 
could  not  very  well  rejoice  with  him  while  I  had  him,"  she  was  given  to 
observing,  "  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  regret  him  now  that  I 
have  lost  him.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  never  more  have  such  delicious  quarrels 
with  anybody  else,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  a  downright  quarrel  is  a  real 
luxury  to  a  person  of  my  disposition."  Madame  de  Nogent,  therefore, 
donned  weeds  of  the  deepest  dye  and  most  dolorous  pattern,  which  she  never 
threw  aside.  And  though  the  reality  of  her  woe  was  doubted,  she  found, 
nevertheless,  a  host  of  imitators.  In  one  thing,  however,  she  was  very 
sincere — her  care  of  her  brother's  property.  She  maintained  the  best 
order  therein,  and  put  aside  his  rents  as  she  received  them,  until,  by  the 
time  he  obtained  his  release,  the  aggregate  amounted  to  a  handsome 
fortune. 

As  to  the  Princess,  she  thought  of  nothing  but  her  Lauzun,  bewailing 
him  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  never  relaxing  her  exertions  to  procure 
his  release.  Her  infatuation,  indeed,  was  more  pronounced  than  ever, 
nor  did  the  keen  wits  at  court  neglect  to  take  the  fullest  and  foulest 
advantage  of  it.  Montespan  had  six  children  soon  to  be  legitimated,  and 
Louis  found  it  rather  difficult  to  provide  them  with  appanages  suitable 
to  their  rank.  In  this  dilemma  monarch  and  mistress  cast  their  eyes  on 
the  wealthiest  heiress  in  Europe,  and  heartily  congratulated  each  other 
on  her  mad  passion.  Had  it  been  made  to  order  it  could  not  have  been 
better  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Under  its  influence  she  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  man  she  loved.  And  the  man  she  loved  had 
enough  of  greed,  vanity,  and  meanness  in  his  composition  not  merely 
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to  accept,  but  to  exact  any  sacrifice  at  her  hands.  Thenceforward  the 
very  Grand  Monarque  and  his  grand  Montespan  appear  in  the  character 
of  anglers,  Lauzun  being  the  bait,  and  the  property  of  Mademoiselle  the 
fish,  while  all  the  courtiers  stand  round  ready  to  aid  in  drawing  the  line 
and  landing  the  prize. 

Mademoiselle  dared  not  openly  demand  the  Gascon's  release.  They 
had  taken  care  to  apprise  her  that  any  such  course  would  certainly  add 
to  the  rigours  of  his  confinement.  But  she  made  use  of  every  indirect 
means.  She  cringed  to  Louis,  courted  Louvois,  and  was  specially 
attentive  to  Montespan.  The  latter  was  the  perfection  of  that  old- 
fashioned  institution — the  king's  mistress.  When  the  more  impulsive 
La  Valliere  one  day  took  precedence  of  the  Queen,  nobody  was  more 
properly  shocked  at  the  breach  of  decorum.  "  God  preserve  me,"  prayed 
she  devoutly,  "  from  such  a  position  as  hers.  But,"  she  added,  "  should 
it  ever  be  my  misfortune  to  fill  it,  I  should  certainly  know  my  duty 
better  than  to  take  the  pas  of  her  Majesty."  And  when  eventually  the 
"  misfortune  "  did  befall  her,  never  was  it  borne  with  more  regard  to  the 
proprieties.  Montespan,  indeed,  was  admirably  fitted  for  "the  little 
place."  She  was  as  clever  and  clear-sighted  as  she  was  charming,  and 
always  sinned  with  due  regard  to  politeness  and  decency,  and,  we  may 
add,  to  her  own  pecuniary  interests.  She  sympathized  with  the  Princess 
and  breathed  a  sigh  for  Lauzun  :  the  story  was  "  wondrous  pitiful,"  she 
vowed.  "  But,  really  now,  could  you  not  do  something  to  propitiate 
his  Majesty  ?  "  was  a  question  that  usually  closed  the  conversation.  And 
to  suggest  what  this  something  should  be,  Montespan's  amiable  progeny 
made  frequent  calls  on  Mademoiselle. 

Whether  her  wits  were  dulled  by  her  affection  we  do  not  know,  but 
certainly  the  Princess  was  no  longer  the  sharp-sighted  lady  that  she  had 
been  during  the  lively  days  of  the  Fronde,  and  she  took  nearly  three  years 
to  guess  the  meaning  of  the  mistress.  At  length  she  understood  what  was 
wanted,  and  understanding  she  "  spontaneously  resolved,"  as  she  took  care 
to  record,  to  make  the  Duke  of  Maine  her  heir,  on  condition  that  Louis 
released  her  lover  and  sanctioned  her  marriage  with  him.  Montespan 
was  immediately  taken  into  her  confidence  and  displayed  much  grateful 
emotion.  "  How  pleased  the  King  will  be,"  was  her  final  remark,  "  when 
you  apprise  him  of  this ;  for  of  course  he  cannot  guess  your  intention, 
and  there  is  nobody  so  suitable  to  acquaint  him  with  it  as  yourself.  But 
mind,"  she  added,  "  not  a  word  of  Lauzun.  I  happen  to  know  that 
Louis  is  nearly  as  anxious  as  yourself  to  see  him  at  liberty ;  but  reasons 
of  state,  you  know,  which  however  will  soon  cease  to  press,  forbid  it  at 
present." 

Mademoiselle  had  an  early  interview  with  the  King  and  made  known 
her  spontaneous  resolution.  Louis  was  really  touching  in  his  acknow- 
ledgments. "  I  perceive,"  said  he,  "  it  is  out  of  friendship  for  me  that 
you  do  this.  The  object  of  your  bounty  is  yet  a  child  and  incapable  of 
winning  you  by  his  own  merits.  I  hope,  however,  that  he  will  grow  up 
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an  honourable  man  and  show  himself  worthy  of  your  esteem.  As  for 
myself,  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  render  you  any 
service  in  my  power." 

Months  passed,  but  still  not  a  word  of  Lauzun.  Further,  the  court 
visibly  changed  its  manner  towards  the  Princess.  Some  of  its  most 
prominent  members  neglected,  others  actually  avoided  her.  Among  the 
latter  was  Montespan,  who  was  never  "  at  home "  when  she  called. 
Mademoiselle  was  evidently  in  disgrace,  but  wherefore  she  could  not 
guess.  At  length,  in  six  months  or  so,  she  was  enlightened.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  Louvois  snatched  sufficient  leisure  from  his  warlike  and 
other  cares  to  pay  the  Luxembourg  a  flying  visit.  Mademoiselle's  heart 
beat  quick  when  he  was  announced.  "  Was  the  morning  of  her  happiness 
about  to  dawn  at  last?"  she  asked  herself.  "Was  Lauzun  about  to 
emerge  in  triumph  from  the  ministerial  carriage  ?"  The  reply  to  these 
queries  soon  approached  in  the  very  handsome  person  of  Louvois.  "  The 
King  is  greatly  displeased  with  you,"  said  the  Minister.  "  Why  do  you 
delay  to  fulfil  the  engagement  which  you  made  with  him  the  other  day  ?  " 
"  My  engagement !  "  "  Yes,  you  promised,  as  you  cannot  but  remember, 
to  bestow  your  estates  of  Dombes,  Aumale,  and  Eu  on  the  Duke  of  Maine." 
"  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,"  retorted  the  Princess,  greatly  astonished. 
"  Oh,"  remarked  Louvois,  coolly,  "  if  you  choose  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  your  sovereign  in  that  way,  I  have  nothing  further  to  do — except  to 
make  my  report."  And  the  very  proud  statesman  withdrew  from  about 
the  meanest  piece  of  work  that  even  he  had  ever  undertaken. 

In  vain  the  Princess  protested  that  she  had  never  dreamt  of  doing 
more  than  making  the  Duke  her  heir.  The  King  said  otherwise,  and 
everybody  echoed  the  King.  Such  remonstrances  as  "  Oh,  Mademoiselle, 
how  could  you  do  it  ?  "  met  her  from  every  eye,  and  from  as  many  lips 
as  dared  pronounce  the  words.  Still  she  declined  to  be  persuaded  or 
intimidated  into  distrusting  the  evidence  of  her  senses. 

Additional  months  flew  by,  and  a  good  many  of  them.  The  court  had 
no  desire  to  spoil  things  by  precipitation.  It  could  likewise  afford  to  wait, 
which  the  Princess  could  not.  At  length  the  time  came  for  another  move 
in  this  all-important  affair.  Then  Mademoiselle  was  quietly  informed  that 
time  enough  had  been  granted  her  wherein  to  attain  a  proper  state  of 
mind,  that  the  King's  lenity  had  bounds,  and  that,  in  short,  did  she  still 
persist  in  her  obstinacy,  Lauzun  should  at  once  be  transferred  to  the 
Bastille  and  treated  with  condign  severity.  The  Princess  wept,  shrieked, 
threatened,  complained,  and  finally  consented  to  give  up  her  lands. 

Something  more  than  her  consent,  however,  was  necessary.  Two  of 
the  three  estates  were  the  property  of  Lauzun.  In  earlier  ages  this  would 
have  mattered  little.  But  the  French  laws  had  thriven  on  the  ruins  of 
feudalism ;  and  now  that  their  own  right  hands  were  no  longer  capable  of 
maintaining  them  against  all  comers,  the  French  nobles  had  acquired 
much  respect  for  these  laws.  Lauzun,  therefore,  was  not  now  to  be  put 
out  of  the  way  by  any  of  the  old  summary  and  sanguinary  methods, 
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Neither  could  his  signature  be  won  from  him  by  means  of  torture,  for  the  law 
attached  not  the  slightest  value  to  contracts  formed  tinder  restraint.  He 
must  be  at  liberty  to  make  a  valid  renunciation  of  his  property ;  and  every- 
body knew  that  were  he  at  liberty  no  such  renunciation  could  be  wrung  from 
him.  Here  lay  a  great  difficulty  :  that  is,  to  unlegal  minds.  A  shrewd 
jurist,  however,  was  forthcoming  who  quickly  drove  the  royal  coach,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  over  this  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle.  This 
was  how  the  thing  was  done  : — A  report  was  spread  that  Lauzun's  consti- 
tution was  beginning  to  give  way.  Then  the  court  physician  made  a 
journey  to  Pignerol.  His  experienced  eye  detected  disordered  digestion, 
impeded  respiration,  and  a  hundred  other  tokens  of  incipient  disease,  where 
nobody  else  could  see  aught  but  rude  health.  The  sufferer  was  ordered 
forthwith  to  visit  the  baths  at  Bourbon.  Thither  he  went  attended  by 
a  formidable  array  of  archers.  And  there  he  met  Madame  de  Montespan. 
For,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  one  of  her  darlings  had  been  ordered  at 
this  time  to  take  the  Bourbon  waters,  and,  of  course,  the  fond  mother 
must  necessarily  accompany  her  child.  A  good  deal  of  negotiation  ensued 
between  the  pair.  The  gentleman,  however,  was  neither  to  be  wheedled, 
overreached,  nor  intimidated  ;  so,  after  a  decent  time,  he  was  relegated  to 
his  prison,  while  the  lady  returned  in  high  dudgeon  to  Paris. 

But  neither  Montespan  nor  her  royal  friend  were  the  people  to  allow 
their  plot  to  founder  in  sight  of  port.  There  was  still  another  resource. 
Madame  de  Nogent  was  consulted  and  gained  over,  in  a  great  measure  by 
apprehension  for  her  brother's  safety  should  the  court  be  driven  to  use 
harsh  measures  by  the  failure  of  all  milder  ones.  This  lady  paid  a  visit 
to  Pignerol,  and,  in  consequence  of  what  passed  at  this  visit,  Lauzun  was 
ordered  a  second  time  to  the  baths.  There,  in  the  autumn  of  1680,  he 
again  met  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  made  a  legal  transfer  of  the  estates 
in  dispute.  That  very  same  time  he  received  two  other  estates — together 
worth  40,000  francs  a  year — from  the  Princess,  remarking,  with  his  usual 
graceful  gratitude,  that  they  were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  accepting. 

The  confederates  waited  until  the  spoil  was  secure  in  their  possession, 
and  then  came  forth  two  royal  orders.  The  first  confined  Lauzun  to  the 
provinces  of  Anjou  and  Touraine ;  and  the  second  forbade  the  Princess  ever 
to  marry  him.  "  But,"  said  Montespan  to  the  Princess,  "  that  need  not 
prevent  a  private  marriage.  Indeed,  I  am  at  liberty  to  assure  you  that 
you  may  take  that  course  with  perfect  safety.  Louis  will  not  only  shut 
his  eyes  to  it,  but,  further,  if  anybody  ventures  to  remark  about  it,  I  under- 
take to  say  that  the  busybody  shall  meet  with  treatment  sufficient  to  silence 
all  such  people  for  the  future."  "  But,  my  honour !  What  will  people 
think  of  me?  "  exclaimed  the  Princess.  "  Oh,  as  to  that,"  retorted  her 
mentor,  "  what  need  you  care  while  love  and  conscience  are  equally 
satisfied  ?  Believe  me,  you  will  find  things  quite  as  pleasant  as  though 
you  had  been  wed  with  all  the  pomp  and  publicity  in  the  world.  Besides, 
M-  de  Lauzun  is  sure  to  like  you  all  the  better  on  account  of  the  mystery." 
That  Mademoiselle  followed  the  advice  of  the  mistress  there  is  good 
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reason  to  think  :  Marshal  Berwick,  among  others,  declares  that  she  did  so. 
The  strongest  proof,  however,  ceased  to  exist  in  1750  or  thereabouts. 
This  was  an  elderly  lady  living  unostentatiously  at  Treport  on  an  income 
of  1500  francs  a  year,  whose  source  she  could  never  learn.  It  was 
whispered  in  the  neighbourhood  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Princess. 
She  herself  appeared  to  credit  the  story,  which  neither  her  face  nor  her 
figure  belied ;  for  in  both  particulars  she  bore  an  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the  Fronde. 

The  Princess  hastened  down  to  the  man  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed 
so  much.  "  But,"  says  Madame  Fiesque,  her  chief  attendant,  "  Lauzun, 
while  at  Eu,  would  persist  in  low  amours.  The  Princess  discovered  this, 
was  furious,  marked  him  with  her  nails,  and  ordered  him  out.  I  conveyed 
the  order  from  the  Princess,  who  stood  at  one  end  of  a  long  gallery,  to 
M.  de  Lauzun  at  the  other.  No  sooner  had  I  delivered  my  message  than 
down  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  in  this  posture  scrambled  along  the 
gallery  to  the  feet  of  my  lady,  who  instantly  forgave  him."  Many  similar 
scenes  followed,  each  more  stormy  than  the  other;  "for,  tired  of  being 
beaten,  he  treated  her  in  turn  "  with  what  our  French  authority  actually 
terms  "  marital  licence." 

Lauzun' s  one  wish  was  to  shine  again  at  court.  For  a  while  the 
Princess  seconded  his  efforts  to  realize  it,  with  great  vigour  and  some  little 
success.  In  five  years'  time  she  shamed  Louis  into  releasing  him  from  all 
restrictions  except  that  which  forbade  him  to  appear  at  the  palace ;  and 
it  was  his  own  fault  that  she  did  not  ultimately  relieve  him  from  this.  But 
once  in  Paris,  he  resumed  all  the  fierce  dissipation  of  his  wildest  days, 
rendering  himself  especially  notorious  for  deep  and  successful  play.  He 
displayed  such  conspicuous  ingratitude  and  infidelity  to  his  benefactress 
that  they  had  one  last  tempestuous  quarrel  and  then  parted  for  ever, 
in  1687. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Lauzun  obtained  permission  to  visit  England,  where 
gaming  was  the  rage.  There  he  remained  until  the  revolution,  when  he 
returned  to  France  with  the  wife  and  child  of  James  II.  Having  displayed 
much  dexterity  and  courage  in  this  matter,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  com- 
mand in  the  Irish  expedition,  but  did  nothing  worthy  of  his  ancient 
renown.  On  his  re-appearance  in  France,  he  was  created  Due  de  Lauzun 
and  admitted  to  the  court,  where  he  was  allowed  a  good  deal  of  licence, 
but  none  of  his  former  influence. 

Mademoiselle  died  in  1693,  and  Lauzun  went  into  mourning.  This, 
however,  he  soon  threw  off  to  marry  a  very  young  lady  of  the  family  of 
Lorges,  who  eventually  survived  him.  The  long  remainder  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  wealth  and  ease  ;  but  the  great  fortune  that  he  really  had 
achieved  could  not  prevent  him  from  lamenting  to  the  last  the  still  greater 
fortune  that  had  slipped  from  his  grasp.  These  regrets  he  mixed  with 
many  specimens  of  his  ancient  waywardness  and  childish  malice.  For 
instance,  on  one  occasion  he  terrified  his  relatives  by  putting  on  a  dying 
look,  and  pretending  to  make  a  will  in  which  all  his  property  was 
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bequeathed  to  the  poor.  And,  on  another,  he  induced  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  who  was  simple  enough  to  accept  him  as  an  authority  on  such 
matters,  to  make  himself  ridiculous  by  appearing  at  a  grand  review  in  a 
uniform  that  might  have  been  "  the  thing  "  four  or  five  hundred  years 
before.  But  his  chief  delight  was  to  tease  the  Cure  of  St.  Sulpice  with 
magnificent  promises  for  his  church,  which  he  retracted  one  day  to  renew 
in  grander  form  the  next.  Having  swung  the  poor  clergyman  thus 
between  hope  and  fear  for  a  good  many  years,  he  ended  by  giving  him 
nothing  whatever. 

"Lauzun,"  says  St.  Simon,  "had  an  iron  constitution.  He  ate 
much,  often,  and  of  everything  without  inconvenience.  Shortly  before 
his  last  illness,  that  is  to  say  in  1722,  he  still  delighted  to  amuse  himself 
with  fiery  horses.  He  might  have  been  seen  repeatedly  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine  backing  a  ragged-looking,  unbroken  colt,  and  prancing  about 
before  the  whole  court,  which  could  not  but  admire  his  dexterity  and  the 
firmness  of  his  seat."  The  malady  that  carried  him  off  was  a  cruel  one 
— cancer  in  the  mouth.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  admirable  patience, 
made  no  complaint,  showed  no  temper,  and  gave  way  to  none  of  those 
outbursts  which  had  so  often  rendered  him  insupportable  even  to  himself. 
He  passed  his  time  in  pious  reading  and  edifying  conversation,  shut  up 
with  his  confessor.  Only  a  few  others  were  admitted.  When  this 
privileged  few  made  their  calls  they  found  nothing  lugubrious  or  gloomy, 
and  hardly  any  token  of  suffering,  in  Lauzun.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
all  tranquillity,  politeness,  and  sustained  conversation.  But  he  was 
neither  very  animated  nor  at  all  curious  as  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
world.  He  spoke  with  difficulty ;  indeed  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  exerted 
himself  only  for  the  sake  of  the  company.  He  made  no  attempt,  however, 
to  preach  morality,  and  never  referred  to  his  malady.  This  uniformity, 
— so  courageous,  so  peaceful,  and  so  difficult, — he  maintained  for  four 
months.  And  he  died  in  1723  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
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A   DATELESS    STORY. 


I. 

ON  that  sunny  morning  in  question  young  Patrick  O'Featherhead,  who  had 
been  but  six  months  in  London,  took  a  most  painful  resolution  :  he  deter- 
mined to  hang  himself. 

Now,  being  a  long-headed  young  Irishman,  he  had  not  arrived  at  this 
resolve  without  giving  the  matter  much  thought ;  but  thought  had  only 
strengthened  him  in  his  purpose  instead  of  dissuading  him  from  it.  He 
had  no  money ;  he  had  applied  in  vain  for  a  loan  to  Peter  Flint,  Esq.,  his 
father's  friend  and  his  own  ex-guardian ;  some  poems  and  tragedies  which 
he  had  written  had  been  refused,  with  a  great  deal  of  unanimity,  by  all 
the  editors  and  managers  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  to  crown  all,  Milly 
Wood,  his  landlady's  daughter,  whom  he  had. purposed  to  marry  as  soon 
as  his  unpublished  writings  should  have  secured  him  a  settled  income,  had 
told  him  categorically  that  she  preferred  to  him  one  Mark  Quill,  who  had 
a  place  under  government,  and  sealed  letters  concerning  the  public  weal, 
at  a  salary  of  9QL  per  annum.  Assuredly  there  were  reasons  enough 
here  to  twist  the  rope  with  which  young  Patrick  meant  to  put  an  end 
to  his  miserable  existence ;  and,  in  truth,  Pat  was  of  opinion  that  no 
clearer  case  for  self- suspension  had  ever  been  made  out.  And  yet  it  is 
sad  to  hang  oneself  at  twenty.  Life  at  that  age,  even  when  considered 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  Battersea  lodging,  and  from  the  midst  of  rejected 
manuscripts,  has  charms  which  plead  most  eloquen  ly  for  a  prolongation 
of  lease  ;  and  when  young  Patrick  had  finished  and  closed  the  two  letters, 
which  began  respectively,  "Cruel  Milly!  darling,  v  hen  you  read  this  I 
shall  be  no  more  .  .  .  ."and  "Stony-hearted  Mr.  Flint,  know,  on 

perusing  these  lines,  that  it  is  your  inhumanity  which  has  killed  me " 

he  sat  down  to  consider  for  a  moment  whether  there  were  not  in  the 
catalogue  of  wilful  deaths  some  less  abrupt  and  displeasing  than  the 
halter.  This  led  him  to  remember  that  people  who  had  been  rescued 
from  drowning  spoke  favourably  of  that  mode  of  exit  from  the  world  ;  but 
then  there  was  a  two  or  three  minutes'  preliminary  gargling  which  was  not 
delightful.  Something  might  be  devised  exempt  from  gargling.  In  a 
French  novel  he  had  read  of  a  Persian  herb  called  hatchis,  which  wafted 
one  to  other  spheres  on  the  wings  of  dreams  most  opalized  and  intoxi- 
cating; but  then  there  was  no  Persian  chemist  in  Battersea,  and  such 
native  apothecaries  as  there  were  obeyed  the  law  most  subserviently  on  the 
subject  of  poisons,  refusing  to  sell  one  so  much  as  a  thimbleful  of  opium 
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without  a  prescription  from  a  doctor.  Dismal  irony  of  legislation,  that  it 
should  need  a  physician's  aid  to  forsake  this  life  !  Young  Patrick  wished 
he  had  studied  to  be  a  medical  man,  for  then  he  might  have  drugged 
himself  lethally  on  a  prescription  of  his  'own;  but,  failing  that,  he 
regretted  having  quarrelled  with  his  friend  Thaddy  Boles,  the  medical 
student,  whose  candid  opinion  he  had  solicited  on  a  poem  of  his,  and  with 
whom  he  had  been  at  silent  feud  ever  since  that  candid  opinion  had  been 
given.  In  anxious  mood  he  deliberated  as  to  whether  he  should  insert 
the  barrel  of  a  pistol  between  his  teeth,  and  then  draw  the  trigger,  but 
he  had  no  pistol ;  then  he  mused  on  the  idea  of  firmly  plunging  a  dagger 
into  his  heart,  but  he  had  never  liked  daggers  ;  finally  he  thought  of  the 
plan  adopted  by  jilted  milliners  who  block  up  all  the  air  apertures  in  their 
room,  light  a  charcoal  fire  on  a  portable  stove,  and  then  lie  down  on  their 
beds  to  doze  off  comfortably  into  suffocation.  But  to  do  this  it  would 
have  needed  to  know  exactly  the  amount  of  charcoal  requisite,  also  the 
portable  stove ;  and  when  both  these  desiderata  had  been  compassed,  it 
would  have  further  required  that  young  Patrick's  room  should  have  been 
less  ventilated  by  windy  chinks  than  it  was.  On  the  whole,  after  giving 
the  matter  his  most  weighty  consideration,  he  saw  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  hang  or  drown,  and  he  tossed  into  the  air  the  only  coin  that 
remained  to  him,  a  sixpence  with  George  lll.'s  un-Irish  face  on  it,  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  it  should  be.  The  coin  fell  heads,  which  meant 
hanging.  So  young  Patrick  took  up  his  hat,  and  prepared  to  go  out  to 
buy  the  rope  and  necessary  nail. 

But  first  he  proceeded  to  nerve  himself  for  his  task  by  uncorking  the 
last  of  six  bottles  of  wine  which  his  now  obdurate,  but  once  friendly 
guardian,  had  given  him  in  more  liberal  days.  The  wine  was  of  amber- 
colour  Rhine  vintage,  very  old,  and  full  of  aroma.  It  sparkled  in  the 
glass  like  liquid  topaz,  and  Patrick  O'Featherhead  could  not  restrain 
a  grim  smile  as  he  noticed  on  the  bottle's  label,  "  Elixir  of  Long  Life," 
"  for,"  thought  he,  "  this  once  at  least,  i'  faith,  here's  a  trademark  that's 
a'loying."  Nevertheless  the  wine  cheered  him,  and  sent  the  blood  flowing 
in  quicker  pulses  through  his  veins.  As  he  held  it  up  to  the  sun  that 
luminary  seemed  to  be  shooting  golden  arrows  through  it,  and  flecks  of 
light  danced  over  the  surface  like  vinous  will-o'-the-wisps.  Pat's  tumbler 
was  a  large  one,  but  he  replenished  it  thrice,  and  each  time  the  wine 
seemed  to  tinkle  in  his  ear  as  it  rippled  out  gaily  from  one  receptacle  into 
another,  "  Elixir  of  larng  loife  to  ye,  Patrick  O'Featherhead,  elixir  of 
larng  loife."  The  joke  seemed  so  good  to  Patrick  O'Featherhead,  who 
was  not  devoid  of  Irish  humour,  that  he  was  in  fair  spirits  as  he  marched 
down  the  staircase  on  his  way  to  the  roper's. 

It  happens  that  ropers  are  scarcer  than  other  tradesmen,  so  that 
Patrick  O'Featherhead  did  not  find  one  in  the  street  where  he  lived.  He 
walked  out  of  it,  going  straight  before  him  and  threading  his  way  through 
the  mid-day  throngs  of  Battersea,  like  a  man  who  is  quite  free  from  cares 
of  any  kind.  There  were  costermongers,  dusty  policemen,  sun-scorched 
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workmen  building  semi- detached  villas,  small  children  carrying  home  large 
quart  pots  to  help  fuddle  their  parents,  draggle-tail  women  on  the  trudge  to 
the  pawnbroker's, — and  Patrick  eyed  these  poor  wretches  as  if  he  pitied 
them  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  at  being  doomed  to  continue  a  life  of 
struggling  from  which  he  himself  would  so  soon  be  relieved.  What, 
indeed,  were  heat,  dust,  trouble,  and  pawnbrokers  to  him  now  ?  In  an 
hour  he  would  be  so  far  remote  from  these  things  that  if  all  the  poverty  and 
grief  of  Battersea  were  to  come  and  wail  in  his  ear  they  would  be 
powerless  to  wake  him.  So  he  walked  on  with  a  certain  buoyancy,  proud 
at  being  so  much  superior  to  all  grovelling  bodies,  until,  looking  up,  he 
perceived  opposite  him  an  oil  and  colour  shop  with  coils  of  rope  set  out 
very  neatly  in  the  window. 

Now  Patrick  was  unshakable  in  his  resolve ;  but  it  would  be  a  blinking 
of  facts  to  deny  that  at  sight  of  these  ropes  a  creeping  sort  of  sensation 
stole  unexpectedly  up  his  back.  The  fact  is,  the  ropes  appeared  to  him 
so  much  stiffer  than  any  which  he  had  figured  in  his  mind's  eye.  Stark 
ropes  they  were,  of  the  cleanest  hemp,  uncompromisingly  new  and 
bleached  as  if  with  pipe-clay.  There  was  no  chance,  mused  Patrick,  of 
any  such  ropes  breaking ;  and  this  propelled  him  to  a  train  of  thought 
which  he  had  hitherto  avoided,  but  which  now  imposed  itself  upon  him 
with  some  insidiousness — namely,  what  sort  of  hubbub  would  there  be  in 
the  house  upon  the  discovery  that  he  was  hanged  ?  It  was  probable  that 
the  thing  would  not  be  discovered  for  twenty  hours,  perhaps  longer.  Then 
he  would  be  missed,  and  somebody — perhaps  Milly  Wood  herself — would 
run  upstairs  and  knock  briskly  at  the  door  to  ask  if  there  was  anything 
the  matter  with  him.  No  answer.  A  pause.  Then  the  door-handle 
would  be  turned,  and  Milly  would  behold  him  suspended  by  the  neck,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  chest,  his  fingers  stretched  out  splay-wise,  and  his  boot- 
tips  making  ineffectual  attempts  to  kiss  the  floor.  Upon  this,  a  horrible 
alarm !  Milly  would  shriek,  rush  down  the  staircase,  and  faint. 
Mrs.  Wood  and  the  housemaid  would  bolt  out  into  the  street  to  scream  for 
policemen ;  the  next-door  neighbours  would  open  their  windows  and  look 
out.  A  crowd  would  collect  round  the  area  railings ;  a  doctor  would 
elbow  his  way  through  it,  be  led  upstairs,  cut  him  down,  and  feel  his 
pulse ;  and  in  the  evening  papers  would  appear  a  ten-line  paragraph 
headed  : — "  Distressing  Suicide  at  Battersea."  Then,  on  the  morrow,  a 
dozen  of  local  grocers  and  bakers  would  find  that  he  had  committed  self- 
destruction  whilst  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity  ;  and  in  years  to  come, 
when  Milly  had  married  Mark  Quill  and  his  90Z.  a  year,  he,  Patrick, 
would  be  the  staple  phantom  of  fire- side  stories,  growing  each  year  more 
descriptive  and  sensational.  Milly  would  tell,  in  impressive  language,  how 
she  had  seen  him  dangle,  pale  as  a  ghost,  with  the  tongue  out  of  his  head  ; 
and  Mark  Quill  would  point  a  moral  to  the  tale  by  repeating  each  time, 
"  I  always  thought  that  chap  was  a  crazy  one." 

Patrick  stood  still,  removed  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  brow.  All  this  was 
not  pleasant.  To  hang  was  well  enough ;  but  to  hang  and  be  perpetuated 
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in  the  memory  of  Mark  Quill  as  an  imbecile  was  not  quite  what  Pat  had 
contemplated.  There  should  after  all  be  some  glory  in  a  sudden  death. 
Hilly  should  be  made  to  retain  such  a  recollection  of  the  tragic  occurrence 
that  in  moments  of  conjugal  dispute  she  should  always  be  tempted  to 
exclaim,  "  Ah,  Mark,  you're  not  the  brave  man  that  Patrick  was  !  "  Yes, 
but  how  manage  that  ?  A  Battersea  breeze  was  blowing  soft  clouds  of 
peppery  dust  into  Patrick's  face  and  hair,  and  this  seemed  to  stimulate  his 
thoughts  as  incense  or  snuff  are  supposed  to  do.  Why  was  there  not 
some  war  where  he  could  go  and  join  a  forlorn  hope,  and  fall  covered  with 
powder — and  fame  ?  Why  did  not  some  Battersea  bull  go  suddenly  mad, 
plunge  through  the  streets,  and  furnish  him  with  the  triumphant  oppor- 
tunity of  being  gored  whilst  saving  some  Battersea  coster- woman.  Why 
did  not  something  explode  somewhere  and  shoot  him  skywards  holding  a 
street- child  in  his  arms,  who  should  escape  unscathed  ?  Why  .  .  . 
but  here  he  stopped.  The  distant  strains  of  a  military  band  had  fallen 
upon  his  ear,  and,  turning  round  he  saw,  as  yet  no  clearer  than  specks,  a 
line  of  gold  and  scarlet  coats  advancing  amidst  a  crowd  of  ragamuffins'. 

A  man  who  is  going  to  hang  himself  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  to 
hear  a  little  good  music  before  he  dies.  Patrick  was  still  standing  opposite 
the  oilman's,  having  only  the  road  to  cross  before  reaching  the  shop.  He 
resolved  that  he  would  cross  when  the  last  soldier  had  passed ;  and  he 
stepped  back  a  yard,  the  better  to  see  and  hear  what  was  coming.  The 
band's  music  grew  nearer,  the  red  coats  flashed  brighter  in  sight ;  and  it 
was  a  genuine  band,  that  of  a  battalion  of  the  Queen's  Guards  returning 
to  Chelsea  Barracks.  Closer  they  came,  all  aglow  with  colour,  the  sappers 
to  the  front ;  the  drum-major  next  with  gold  corded  stick,  then  the  bands- 
men, the  fifes  and  drums,  the  Colonel  on  his  charger,  and  the  battalion 
behind  with  rifle-barrels  gleaming  in  the  sun.  Crowds  seemed  to  start  up 
from  everywhere  on  the  path  of  these  showy  heroes,  and  the  two  sides  of 
the  road  were  soon  packed  ;  whilst  the  many- shaped  instruments  of  brass, 
the  cymbals  and  drums  continued  to  clash  and  sound  until  the  brilliant 
vision  lessened  again  into  a  line  of  specks  and  vanished. 

But  it  had  not  vanished  without  working  a  change  in  Patrick  0 'Feather- 
head.  His  brain  was  now  boiling  over  after  this  music  with  dreams  of 
glory,  and  for  the  second  time  he  removed  his  hat  as  one  may  do  a  sauce- 
pan's lid  when  there  is  too  much  bubbling  underneath.  Hanging  had 
disappeared  from  his  plans  ;  he  felt  born  for  higher  destinies.  He  would 
sacrifice  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  some  great  discovery  in  science.  He 
would  mount  a  balloon ;  experimentalize  with  fulminating-silver,  dive  down 
a  miae  to  breast  the  choke-damp,  volunteer  to  go  to  the  North  Pole — do 
anything  that  could  take  him  rapidly  from  this  globe  with  an  abstract  crown 
of  laurels  round  his  head.  So,  full  of  such  noble  purposes  and  with  his 
brain  in  a  whirl,  he  set  off  running  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  the 
soldiers  had  taken.  He  wished  to  hear  more  of  the  music  which  had  so 
inspired  him,  and  after  jostling  and  being  sworn  at  by  not  a  few  of  the 
ragamuffins  who  swarmed  round  the  band,  he  took  an  advantageous  place 
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among  them,  and  walked  gesticulating  and  soliloquizing  abreast  of  the 
bandmaster,  who  privately  put  him  down  for  a  lunatic.  In  this  way  did 
he  reach  Chelsea,  which  is  a  joyous  suburb  enough,  and  where  the  first 
thing  that  he  set  eyes  on  after  accompanying  the  guardsmen  to  their  very 
barrack  gate,  was  a  mountebank  who  had  laid  a  carpet  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  was  preparing  to  climb  a  pole  which  a  second  mountebank 
balanced  on  his  stomach,  a  goodly  concourse  of  spectators  being  gathered 
to  watch  this  sight. 

The  music  had  ceased.  Patrick  eyed  the  mountebanks  and  said  aloud 
to  himself  in  the  rich  Hibernian  that  was  peculiar  to  him  whenever  his 
mind  was  much  excited,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  was  a  youth  of  good 
education  :  "  Noo,  by  the  power-rs,  it's  jist  arltegether  as  if  they'd  been 
brart  here  for  meeself,"  and  approaching  the  mountebank  who  balanced  the 
pole  on  his  stomach,  he  asked  him  "  for  jist  foive  minutes  loan  of  that 
carrpet  to  make  a  spaich  on."  The  mountebank,  who  favoured  any  project 
that  was  likely  to  bring  a  greater  concourse  round  him,  kindly  consented  for  a 
consideration  of  twopence.  Patrick  handed  him  his  sixpence,  received  four- 
pence  in  return,  took  his  place  on  the  carpet  and  thus  delivered  himself : 
"  Leddies  and  jintlemin,  and  other-r  payple  of  aril  sexes,  it's  as  good 
as  a  did  man  that  ye  see  befor-re  ye.  But  prayvious  to  doying  I'd  be 
afther  committin'  some  great  action  for  the  porrpose  that  I  shouldn't  lie 
starvin'  in  my  carfin  for  want  of  a  wor-rd  of  praise,  which  is  mate  and  dhrink 
and  nourishmint  to  the  soul.  Marcus  Cor-rtuis,  whom  every  mother's  sou 
af  ye's  read  of,  jist  set  his  horse  at  a  pit,  no  more  nor  less,  and  saved  his 
counthree.  If  there  were  a  pit  here,  my  horse  should  go  after  Marcus 
Cor-rtuis's  : — though  I  haven't  a  horse — bad  luck  to  the  piccareen  if  he 
wouldn't !  So  I'm  jist  for  telling  any  jintleman  here  that  if  he  wants  to 
lave  a  name  to  his  discendants  by  invinting  an  invintion  that'll  blow  up  the 
man  that  first  tries  it,  let  him  only  spake  the  wor-rd,  and  I'm  the  man  that'll 
be  blown  up." 

The  Chelsea  public  laughed  good-naturedly,  regarding  this  speech  as  a 
fitting  preface  to  the  tumbling  entertainment;  and  one  of  the  mountebanks 
improved  the  occasion  by  going  the  round  of  the  circle  with  his  hat. 
Patrick  O'Featherhead  continued  his  speech,  and  added  to  its  impressive- 
ness,  but,  seeing  at  last  that  the  laughter  in  no  way  diminished,  and  being 
further  reminded  by  the  man  with  the  pole  that  his  five  minutes  were  up, 
with  other  five  minutes  besides,  he  opined,  with  some  contempt,  that  the 
inventive  spirit  must  be  absent  from  Chelsea,  and  so  withdrew  from  the 
carpet  to  seek  for  a  less  benighted  locality.  He  had  scarcely,  however, 
passed  though  the  ring  of  spectators  who  made  way  for  him,  smiling,  to 
right  and  left,  than  he  was  confronted  by  a  curious  man,  dressed  in  black, 
whom  he  had  observed  watching  him  from  a  little  distance. 

"  Were  you  in  earnest  just  now  ?  "  asked  this  individual,  fixing  on  him 
a  pair  of  mysterious  and  searching  eyes. 

"You  may  file  an  affidavit  to  that  iffect  in  the  Cart  of  Queen's 
Binch,"  answered  Patrick  positively,  and  stopping. 
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"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  your  life  imme- 
diately to  any  new  and  great  invention  ?  " 

"  I'll  sacrifice  it  even  if  the  invention's  not  a  new  but  an  ould  one,  by 
St.  Pathrick !  " 

"  Well,  then,  Mow  me." 

II. 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  "  inquired  the  stranger  after  the  two  had  got  clear 
of  the  more  frequented  streets. 

Patrick  O'Featherhead  told  his  name  ;  and,  upon  the  stranger  then 
inquiring  for  an  outline  of  his  history,  and  of  the  causes  which  had  brought 
him  to  plan  suicide,  Patrick  furnished  this,  too,  with  no  stint  of  details  or 
philosophical  reflections.  He  expatiated  on  his  struggles,  his  baffled 
hopes,  his  love.  He  drew  a  picture  of  Milly  Wood,  and  cursed  the  base 
soul  of  Mark  Quill,  the  clerk,  "  from  the  heels  of  it  to  the  head."  Being 
next  asked  by  the  stranger  whether  he  knew  anything  of  electricity  or 
magnetism,  he  replied  that  he  took  an  interest  in  both,  and  had  read  that 
very  morning,  to  while  away  his  time,  a  book  on  phenomena — "by  the  same 
token  that  it  made  the  hair  of  me  stand,"  added  he. 

The  stranger  stood  still,  and  again  examined  Patrick  with  an  air  of 
deep  scrutiny. 

"I  am  an  inventor,"  he  said  at  length,  and  as  though  hesitating. 
"But  as  my  invention  can  be  tried  as  well  in  your  lodgings  as  in  mine, 
and  as  your  dead  body,  in  case  of  a  fatal  result,  would  be  an  encumbrance 
and  a  danger  to  me,  I  propose  that  we  go  to  your  residence." 

"  And  where's  the  invintion,  thin  ?  "  asked  Patrick,  quite  untroubled. 

"  In  my  pocket,"  answered  the  man. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  reach  Patrick's  lodgings,  but  on  the  way,  an 
inexplicable  sensation  possessed  him.  It  seemed  of  a  sudden  as  though 
his  smileless  and  sphinx-like  companion  had  obtained  occult  rule  over  his 
powers  of  thought  and  movement,  and  thus  numbed  his  brain  whilst 
depriving  him  of  the  ability  to  walk.  He  tottered  and  would  have  fallen 
but  that  his  companion  caught  hold  of  him  and  linked  his  arm  within  his. 
Then,  though  he  tried  to  combat  the  treacherous  magic  or  magnetism  .that 
was  paralyzing  him,  he  could  remember  no  more  till  he  found  himself 
seated  in  a  chair  in  his  own  room  and  his  companion  looking  at  him  fixedly 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Patrick  fancied  that  the  deceiving  stranger  had  taken  unfair  advantage 
of  him  and  commenced  the  experiments  without  warning.  He  essayed 
to  speak,  but  his  tongue  produced  only  inarticulate  sounds.  He  closed  big 
eyes  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat.  Then  this  is  what  the  stranger 
did  and  said : — He  produced  a  small  copper  chain  adapted  to  go  round 
the  neck,  and  from  somewhere  else  a  copper  dial,  rather  like  a  watch,  and 
placed  these  two  apart  at  distant  points  of  the  table ;  then  he  began  slowly  : 

"  These  are  my  inventions  ;  they  are  the  work  of  a  life-time,  but  may, 
perhaps,  destroy  life  in  an  instant — that  is  what  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
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dial  will  give  to  the  man  who  uses  it  such  power  over  his  fellow-men,  that 
there  would  be  nothing  on  earth,  save  health  and  strength  to  use  it,  left  to 
wish  for.  But  the  dial  can  only  serve  in  conjunction  with  the  chain, 
which  completes  its  force,  and  the  combined  might  of  the  two  is  so  great, 
that  any  man  wearing  them  linked  together  without  the  amount  of  bodily 
electricity  necessary  to  counteract  their  effects  on  his  own  organization 
might  be  struck  dead  where  he  stood.  I  know  I  have  not  the  bodily 
electricity  required.  I  am  lymphatic,  and  it  is  a  man  of  nervous  and 
sanguine  temperament  that  is  needed.  Years  have  been  spent  by  me  in 
endeavouring  to  find  such  a  one  who  would  consent  to  undergo  the 
experiment,  but  until  fate  threw  me  in  your  way  to-day  I  met  nobody  with 
courage  or  despair  enough.  You  are  still  firmly  resolved  to  brave  death  ?  " 

Patrick,  whilst  conscious  of  the  question,  felt  that  he  had  been  by  some 
process  cheated  out  of  the  power  of  opposing  a  negative  to  it.  He  uttered 
a  kind  of  moan,  and  sought  vainly  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  eyes  and  open 
them ;  but  his  arms  hung  to  his  sides  like  lead. 

"  You  say,  yes,"  remarked  the  stranger,  in  a  calm  tone.  "  Well,  in 
less  than  five  minutes  you  will  tower  as  a  king  above  men,  or  be  out  of 
your  misery." 

He  took  the  chain,  and  advancing  to  where  Patrick  sat,  threw  it  over 
his  neck.  Patrick  shivered  from  head  to  foot  as  if  in  an  ague.  Three 
times  the  spasms  recurred  to  him  in  twice  as  many  seconds,  and  seemed  as 
if  they  meant  to  wrench  the  life  out  of  him.  Then  he  became  still  again. 

"  Now  listen,"  said  the  stranger,  seizing  his  right  hand  and  directing 
it  towards  the  dial.  "This  dial  fastened  to  the  chain  will — if  you  are 
not  killed  by  the  shock — cause  you  to  exercise  a  magnetic  and  irresistible 
fascination  over  any  human  being  towards  whom  you  point  one  of  these 
needles.  You  see  there  are  two  of  them,  as  in  a  watch.  If  you  employ 
the  smaller  one  you  may  compel  any  man  to  do  or  say  the  exact  contrary 
of  what  it  was  his  disposition  to  do  or  say :  if  you  use  the  longer  needle 
you  may  oblige  a  man  for  so  long  as  its  point  is  turned  towards  him,  to 
speak  the  truth.  To  explain  the  former  of  these  two  powers  you  have 
only  to  recollect  that  the  human  mind  is  a  debating  assembly,  where  the 
good  and  bad  instincts,  the  wise  and  foolish,  the  noble  and  mean,  deliberate 
upon  every  act  of  a  man's  life.  In  the  case  of  an  honest  man  it  is  the 
good  instincts  that  hold  what  we  call  a  parliamentary  majority  :  in  that  of 
a  rogue  it  is  the  contrary.  But  just  as  in  living  assemblies  you  see 
adventurous  minorities  occasionally  carry  a  snap  vote  ;  so  in  the  mind, 
the  instincts  that  are  usually  in  the  ascendant  will  now  and  then  be  so 
unaccountably  overpowered  by  the  others  that  a  good  man  will  be  seen  to 
act  like  a  brute,  a  rogue  perform  deeds  of  touching  generosity,  a  wise 
man  comport  himself  as  a  fool,  a  fool  give  evidence  of  the  shrewdest  sense. 
This  is  a  revolutionary  state  of  things,  and  it  will  be  the  function  of  the 
small  hand,  to  conjure  it  up  at  your  pleasure.  As  to  the  power  of  the 
larger  hand,  its  secret  lies  in  this,  that  truth  is  the  major  virtue  which  may 
be  said  to  comprise  all  the  others  :  and  which  men  practise  instinctively 
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in  a  state  of  nature.  Then  comes  civilization,  which,  with  an  infinity  of 
dykes  called  expediency,  courtesy,  conventionality,  or  better  still,  with  one 
big  dyke  termed  caution,  stems  in  truth  on  every  side,  so  that  when  men 
attain  to  the  highest  point  of  civilization  they  shrink  from  telling  the  truth 
about  one  another  as  they  would  from  a  crime.  Now  this  large  hand, 
acting  upon  the  brain  by  an  invisible  fluid,  will  entirely  upset  in  men's 
minds  the  instinct  of  caution,  so  that  their  tongues  will  wag  unrestrained, 
and  let  out  all  that  is  in  their  hearts.  You  have  understood  me  ?  .  .  ." 

The  stranger  receded  a  step  and  made  an  authoritative  motion  to 
Patrick  to  take  the  dial  and  fasten  it  to  the  chain.  Patrick,  writhing  in  his 
chair,  as  though  with  feeble  resistance,  obeyed  mechanically.  He  touched 
the  dial,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  torpor  fell  from  him.  He  bounded 
to  his  feet  as  if  galvanized,  and  clutched  the  dial  with  all  his  might  and 
main,  the  sensation  being  one  as  if  the  dial  were  stuck  to  his  fingers  and 
could  never  be  torn  from  it.  Flushed  in  the  face,  panting  and  tortured  in 
the  body,  as  if  a  million  of  needles  and  phis  were  pricking  him,  he 
staggered  about  the  room  making  spasmodic  attempts  to  hook  the  catch 
of  the  chain  to  the  dial's  ring,  and,  pausing  in  his  efforts,  to  thump  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  which  heaved  as  if  it  were  going  to  burst.  At  length 
he  succeeded,  and  then  of  a  sudden  an  ineffable  sensation  of  comfort 
stole  over  him.  He  stood  still,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  threw  his  head 
back  and  closed  his  eyes  from  the  exquisite  rapture,  of  what  he  felt :  "  Oh, 
this  is  heaven  !  "  he  murmured. 

"  Ah  !  "  shouted  the  stranger,  exultingly,  "  you  have  prevailed.  The 
secret  of  men's  minds,  wealth,  power,  dignity,  are  all  within  our  reach. 
We  have  grasped  omnipotence  !  " 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  wings,"  sighed  Patrick,  ecstatically.  "  Air,  air ! 
I  could  fly  !  " 

"  The  whole  world  is  before  us,"  cried  the  stranger.  "  Come  !  "  and 
the  two  rushed  down  together  out  of  the  house. 

III. 

How  he  had  got  there  he  could  not  tell,  but  Patrick  found  himself  in 
the  most  crowded  centre  of  London  with  his  new  friend  on  his  arm. 
Carriages  flashed  by  in  hundreds,  men  streamed  along  the  pavements,  the 
trade,  fashion,  and  wealth  of  the  greatest  and  proudest  city  in  the  world 
passed  before  his  eyes  as  an  ever-changing  and  eternal  panorama.  He  did 
not  speak,  but  felt  exultation  thrilling  in  all  his  veins.  He  looked  up,  and 
at  a  distance  before  him  saw  a  mighty  and  well-known  building  reflecting 
its  august  spires  and  towers  in  the  Thames: — "Westminster,"  he 
murmured  ;  "  Westminster,  which  has  given  laws  to  half  the  world." 

"  Yes,  and  we  can  try  our  power  here,"  answered  his  companion,  who, 
like  himself,  looked  full  of  excited  joy.  "  We  may  as  well  spend  a  day  in 
experimenting  our  talisman ;  to-morrow  we  will  begin  to  make  it  serve  our 
interests." 

Patrick  had  not  yet  tried  the  efficacy  of  his  dial.      He  now  drew  it 
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from  his  pocket  and  glanced  about  him  for  somebody  on  whom  he  could 
test  it.  There  was  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  just  in 
front  of  a  butcher's  shop  a  chubby  policeman  with  the  most  honest  face  in 
the  world,  all  beef  and  truthfulness.  Patrick  moved  the  small  hand  of  his 
dial  towards  this  excellent  officer  so  as  to  make  him  do  the  one  thing  of 
all  others  that  he  had  least  meant  to  do.  The  policeman  gave  a  start,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  faced  round,  strode  up  to  the  butcher's  shop, 
unhooked  a  leg  of  mutton  and  walked  off  with  it. 

The  butcher  perceiving  the  theft  rushed  to  the  doorstep,  with  the 
blood  to  his  face,  and  prepared  to  shout,  "Stop  thief!"  but  Patrick, 
directing  the  small  hand  anew,  caused  him,  too,  to  do  just  the  one  thing 
which  was  most  contrary  to  his  nature.  A  smile  broke  on  the  butcher's 
face,  and  he  Bang  out : — "  You're  very  welcome  to  that  leg,  policeman. 
It's  not  often  I  give  any  one  something  :  the  sensation  '11  be  a  new  one." 

Patrick  felt  curious  to  know  more  of  this  gentleman  who  confessed  to 
so  ungenerous  a  disposition,  and  he  turned  the  large  hand  towards  him  so 
as  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with  his  avowals.  The  butcher  forthwith 
lapsed  self-  accusing : 

"Ah,  yes!"  he  bellowed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  with  a  most 
splendid  disregard  of  the  crowd  who  began  to  gather:  "you  may  well 
walk  off  with  that  leg,  and  if  you  was  to  take  every  blessed  scrap  of  meat 
that's  in  the  shop,  you'd  still  not  have  got  a  hundredth,  ay  nor  a 
thousandth  of  what  I've  come  dishonestly  by  in  the  course  of  my  precious 
business.  It  'ud  make  you  stare,  and  no  mistake,  if  you  was  to  hear  of 
the  extra  pounds  of  meat  that  I've  set  down  to  my  rich  customers,  and  of 
the  lumps  of  bone  and  gristle  that  I've  put  into  the  scales  in  weighing  the 
meat  for  the  poor  ;  and  of  the  diseased  carcases  I've  bought  underhand 
for  a  few  shillings  and  sold  in  joints  for  twice  the  number  of  pounds.  Why, 
just  see  that  leg  of  beef  a-hangin'  up  there.  It's  all  that  remains  of  a 
tainted  old  cow  that  I  wouldn't  have  fed  on  myself  if  you  was  to  have 
paid  me  its  weight  in  gold  for  it ;  well,  I  doctors  it  a  bit  with  an  acid 
which  my  neighbour  the  chemist  knows  of,  and  away  it  goes  at  a 
shilling  the  pound  to  customers,  who  don't  much  notice  that  the  fat's  too 
yellow  and  the  lean  too  dark,  and  give  themselves  indigestions  fit  to  fill  a 
hospital  with " 

Patrick  laughed,  but  fearing  the  honest  butcher  might  go  to  lengths 
which  would  hopelessly  ruin  his  good  name,  he  turned  the  dial  towards  a 
sleek  grocer  who  was  standing  on  his  doorstep  and  enjoying  his  neigh- 
bour's confession  with  a  smile  of  the  purest  delight.  The  grocer  imme- 
diately pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  yelped : — 

"  That  what  he's  saying  there  is  all  very  well,  but  just  come  and  listen 
to  me,  who  'm  an  elder  of  my  church  and  found  twenty  people  guilty  of 
thieving  at  the  last  sessions  where  I  was  juryman.  Bless'd  if  I  don't 
think  sometimes  that  there's  not  an  article  in  my  shop  but  what  has 
some  poisonous  stuff  in  it ;  and  if  you'd  just  look  under  my  scales  there 
you'd  find  a  bit  of  bacon  fat  of  two  ounces  weight,  which  allows  me  to 
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give  so  much  short  to  every  customer  I  serve.  If  one  of  'em  finds  it 
out  I  apologize,  put  it  down  to  an  accident,  and  all's  said.  But  dang  me, 
when  I  read  in  my  paper  of  a  mornin'  that  somebody's  been  sent  to  gaol 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  I  can't  help  thinkin',  supposin'  it 
were  called  false  pretences  to  sell  a  parcel  of  birch  twigs  as  tea,  what  cell  in 
Millbank  should  I  be  stewin'  in  by  this  time  ?  " 

"  And  me  and  me  ? "  shouted  a  white-smocked  milkman,  whose 
hilarity  had  been  too  uproarious  not  to  excite  Patrick's  suspicion.  "  Let's 
say  now  a  sick  child  gets  milk  ordered  it — pure  milk,  says  the  doctor,  who 
thinks  cows  grow  about  like  blackberries.  So  we  serves  the  mother  milk 
like  that  in  these  'ere  cans,  and  then  she  wonders  why  the  child  dies. 
But  I  don't  wonder,  nor  does  my  master,  Lor'  bless  you !  " 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what !  "  broke  out  a  worthy  bystander  with  a  wine- 
basket  on  his  shoulders,  and  speaking  in  the  hottest  wrath.  "  If  I  could 
have  the  handlin'  of  you  I'd  just  have  you  all  tied  up  and  treated  to  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails.  until  'alf  London  'card  your  screechin'.  Yes,  bothered 
if  I  wouldn't,"  added  he,  as  the  other  spectators,  heartily  approving  his 
words,  chorussed,  "  And  sarve  'em  right  too  :  let's  punch  their  'eads  for 
'em."  But  here  the  larger  hand  of  Patrick's  watch  having  sought  out 
the  man  with  the  basket,  this  champion  of  the  weak  continued  pensively : 
"  And  yet  I  don't  know  why  I  should  talk  of  bavin'  you  flogged  when 
I'm  just  carryin'  here  six  bottles  of  logwood  decoction  to  a  young  lady 
whose  life  might  be  saved,  they  say,  if  she  took  good  port- wine  to  pick 
her  strength  up.  The  family  ain't  rich,  and  it's  all  they've  been  able  to 
do  by  pinchin'  and  savin'  to  buy  these  'ere  six  bottles  and  eighteen  others, 
which  the  young  lady  'as  taken  in  the  last  six  weeks,  and  doesn't  feel  any 
the  better  from,  says  she,  which  I  don't  think  odd.  I  saw  her  sittin'  at 
the  open  window  propped  by  pillows  when  I  took  home  the  last  lot  of 
logwood ;  and  she  smiled  to  me,  and  I  don't  mind  sayin'  that  if  it  'adn't 
been  for  business  bein'  business  all  the  world  over,  I  should  'ave  'ad  'alf  a 
mind  to  tell  'er  mother :  '  Don't  yer  buy  no  more  of  this  wash,  mum ;  if 
the  young  lady  rests  'er  'opes  on  sich  stuff,  yer'd  better  save  the  money 
to  buy  'er  a  pretty  gravestone  when  the  time  comes.' " 

Patrick  O'Featherhead  did  not  pursue  his  experiments  farther.  He 
left  the  milkman  exchanging  invectives  with  the  grocer,  the  logwood  man 
shrieking  over  his  six  broken  bottles,  which  an  energetic  costermonger 
who  sold  rotten  apples  had  just  kicked  into  the  roadway,  and  the  butcher 
barricading  his  shop  against  the  assaults  of  a  hostile  mob,  foremost  among 
which  figured  a  furious  fish-fag,  who  brandished  a  putrid  lobster  in  her 
hand.  Putting  his  dial  back  into  his  pocket,  Patrick  looked  at  his  com- 
panion with  a  somewhat  scared  seriousness,  and  said,  without  much  brogue 
this  time,  for  he  was  more  astounded  than  excited :  "  I  hope  it  won't  be 
like  this  everywhere :  body  of  St.  Pathrick  1  there  seem  to  be  no  more 
honest  people  in  these  par-rts  than  I  could  afford  to  feed  meeself." 

"  Everybody's  honest  everywhere,"  replied  the  stranger  wisely;  "  but 
we  live  in  an  age  of  business  competition,  as  some  great  man  has  said." 
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"Well,  let's  go  the  Parlimint;  there'll  not  be  business  competition 
there,  I  take  it,"  remarked  Patrick  O'Featherhead,  who  was  already 
beginning  to  reflect  that  the  dial  he  had  risked  his  life  to  wear  was, 
perhaps,  "  the  divil's  own  instrimint." 

"  Parliament'll  do  us  both  good  to  see,"  was  the  stranger's  answer,  and 
so  the  pair  stepped  on  together  till  they  reached  Palace  Yard,  inside  which 
Patrick  tested  his  smaller  hand  on  a  cabman,  who,  obviously  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  leaped  off  his  box  and  running  after  a  provincial  family 
who  had  delivered  him  4s.  6d.  as  the  fare  from  Charing  Cross,  returned 
three  of  the  ill-won  shillings  with  vows  of  contrition.  Patrick  and  his 
friend  followed  the  provincial  family  into  Westminster  Hall,  crossed 
barristers,  peers,  and  members  of  Parliament,  and  reached  the  public  lobby 
of  the  House,  whither  a  gentleman,  looking  unpleasantly  henpecked,  was 
leading  a  group  of  other  gentlemen  of  similar  appearance  to  interview  some 
legislators  respecting  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  women.  Patrick  resisted  the 
temptation  of  bringing  his  truth-hand  to  bear  upon  these  gentlemen,  and 
forcing  them  to  an  outspoken  statement  of  their  minds.  He  left  himself 
in  the  hands  of  his  companion,  who  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  some 
members,  and  who  soon  procured  a  couple  of  tickets  which  admitted 
himself  and  Patrick  to  the  strangers'  gallery. 

The  sitting  had  just  commenced,  and  for  Patrick,  who  had  but  once 
before  beheld  the  spectacle,  nothing  could  be  more  imposing  than  the  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Nineteenth- century  Speaker  in  a  seventeenth-century  wig.  He 
moreover  felt  a  becoming  amount  of  awe  at  sight  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
sitting  in  a  row  like  brothers  and  undergoing  with  equanimity  the  ordeal  of 
the  "  badgering  half-hour."  It  seemed,  however,  that  there  was  something 
wrong,  for  a  gentleman  on  the  opposition  benches,  who  apparently  felt  less 
awe  for  the  row  of  brothers  than  Patrick  did,  was  questioning  one  of  them 
in  scathing  terms  as  to  an  abuse  which  had  been  detected  in  his  depart- 
ment— just  as  if  it  were  worth  while  to  be  inquisitive  about  abuses  !  Now 
Patrick  would  not  have  had  the  profanity  to  work  his  dial  on  anything  so 
right  honourable  as  the  Minister  below  him,  but  his  friend  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  suggested  the  application  of  the  small  hand  to  draw  from  the 
Minister  a  declaration  the  diametrical  opposite  of  what  he  was  then  brewing. 
So  the  small  hand  was  turned,  and  lo  !  up  rose  the  Minister,  to  the 
speechless  stupefaction  of  his  colleagues,  to  confess  that  the  abuse  in 
question  was  indeed  a  disgraceful  one,  and  to  vow  that  he  would  set 
himself,  without  loss  of  time,  to  exterminate  it. 

A  panic  ensued  on  the  ministerial  benches,  as  if  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  gone  mad  ;  but  what  was  this  first  panic  to  that  which 
followed  when  a  new  question  about  a  new  abuse  having  been  put  to  a 
second  Minister,  this  gentleman  stood  up  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Patrick's  truth-hand,  emitted  the  following  few  remarks  :  "  Yes,  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  touched  upon  an  abuse  which  I  may  say  I  h*ve 
most  tenderly  cherished,  and  which,  whatever  may  be  my  official  promises 
on  the  subject,  let  him  be  persuaded  I  shall  no  more  think  of  eradicating 
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than  I  should  of  cutting  off  my  ears.  I  could  not  eradicate  it  if  I  would, 
for  innumerable  clerks  and  interests  compass  me  on  every  side,  and  I  am 
only  my  own  master  when  I  wish  to  commit  mischief,  not  when  I  am 
anxious  to  repair  any.  The  honourable  gentleman  reminds  me  that  when 
out  of  office  I  once  made  a  speech  against  this  abuse.  This  is  true,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  I  shall  assail  it  again  with  some  energy  when  next  out 
of  place  ;  but  one  should  carefully  distinguish  between  the  utterances  of  a 
politician  who  sits  where  I  do,  and  one  whose  seat  is  opposite.  They  are 
so  dissimilar  that  even  when  merged  in  one  body  they  should  be  held  for 
all  practical  purposes  to  form  two  beings  apart.  ..." 

But  here  the  tumult  waxed  so  formidable  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  speech  was  cut  off  short.  The  whole  ministerial  force  stood 
on  its  legs  in  dismay,  whilst  the  opposition,  exulting  with  triumphant 
irony,  shook  the  very  glass  of  the  ceiling  with  its  jeering  cries  and  its 
shouts  of  laughter.  It  struck  Patrick's  impartial  mind  that  there  was 
rather  too  much  of  this  laughter  on  the  opposition  benches,  so  singling  out 
a  gentleman  who  was  taking  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  merriment,  he 
brought  him  to  the  table  as  if  propelled  with  a  wire,  and  caused  him  thus 
to  unburden  himself: — 

"  The  words  just  spoken,  sir,  went  to  my  heart  like  balm,  for  I 
recognized  in  them  the  accents  of  pure  truth,  such  as  I  might  have  spoken 
myself  had  I  stood  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  place ;  and,  here, 
I  appeal  to  any  gentleman  behind  me  as  to  whether  he  too.  ..." 

But  once  again  the  noise  at  this  point  attained  such  a  frantic  height 
that  further  hearing  was  impossible.  Patrick's  dial  hands  were  now  being 
turned  to  all  quarters  of  the  house  in  succession,  and  gentlemen  were 
rising  up  on  every  side  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  clamouring  all  together, 
their  distracted  harangues  crossing  each  other  like  arrows  in  a  battle. 
Here  and  there  one  could  catch  a  stray  sentence  flying  as  a  splinter  amid 
the  fray. 

"  I  voted  for  the  bill,  I  know,  but  I'd  have  given  a  thousand  pounds 
to  have  it  thrown  out.  .  .  ." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  if  I  spoke  and  voted  according  to  my  conscience 
I  should  lose  my  seat !  " 

"My  constituents  follow  me  like  a  swarm  of  flies;  there  are  two  of 
the  idiots  waiting  for  me  in  the  lobby." 

"  What  do  you  think  I  care,  so  long  as  I  keep  my  place  ?  .  .  ." 

"  Do  you  imagine  it  will  matter  a  straw  to  me,  once  I  am  in  office  ?  " 

And  so  on,  the  confusion  swelling  like  a  sea  tempest-tossed,  until 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  his  face  and  wig  aghast,  rose  to  order  in  the  Queen's 
name ;  upon  which  Patrick,  out  of  respect  for  his  sovereign,  restored  his 
dial  to  his  pocket,  and  the  waters  were  allayed. 

"  But  I  have  had  enough  of  this,"  said  he,  with  a  frightened  flush 
on  his  features,  when  he  and  his  friend  emerged  into  the  open  air,  where 
a  vast  crowd  had  been  collected  at  the  report  that  the  Commons'  House 
of  Parliament  had  been  visited  with  lunacy.  "  If  this  doial  is  to  taych 
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me  nothing  but  -what  we've  learned  this  day,  I'm  afther  going  back  to 
mee  lodgings  to  hang  meeself,  for  the  world's  not  worth  livin'  in,  by  the 
holy  crass  of  St.  Pathrick." 

"  Don't  you  see  how  you  can  make  your  knowledge  of  man's  weak- 
nesses serve  you  ?  "  retorted  the  stranger  quickly ;  "let  us  go  the  round  of 
the  newspaper  offices,  see  how  public  opinion  is  manufactured  —  into 
society ;  learn  its  shams,  miseries,  and  terrible  hidden  dramas — into  prisons ; 
search  how  inextricably  interwoven  are  innocence  and  guilt — into  mad- 
houses ;  inquire  what  has  turned  those  brains.  .  .  ." 

"  No,  by  aril  the  saints,"  cried  Patrick  O'Featherhead  in  alarm. 
"  Ye'll  be  afther  makin'  the  life  of  me  one  larng  nightmare  with  no  waking. 
Let  me  beleeve  there's  good  in  the  warld,  or  else  go  straight  out  of  it  like 
a  disgusted  jintleman." 

They  had  somehow  got  into  a  cab.  "  Where  to  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 
"  Back  to  Battersea?  " 

'«  Yes,  I'm  thinking  so,"  was  Patrick's  mournful  reply. 

"  Well,  yes,  then,  to  Battersea,"  answered  the  stranger,  interrupting 
him  before  he  could  add  anything  further.  "Perhaps  you  have  friends 
whose  hearts  you  can  interrogate  by  this  dial,  and  if  you  learn  anything 
good  there,  you  may  be  reconciled  to  its  use." 

"  Niver,"  rejoined  Patrick,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  and  as  to  frinds,  oi've 
Mr.  Flint,  who's  no  frind  of  mine,  but  the  guardian  of  me,  and  divil  a 
bit  of  good  I  should  learn  by  prying  into  his  heart,  for  he  hasn't  got  one. 
Then,"  added  he  with  sudden  pathos,  "  I've  Milly  Wood,  who's  the 
frind  of  another,  and  if  I  looked  into  her  heart  I  should  foind  Mark  Quill 
there ;  who's  not  the  man  I'd  care  to  see  when  he's  taking  the  place  of 
meeself  in  Milly's  affections,  the  scoundthrel !  " 

Nevertheless,  once  there,  the  thought  kept  rattling  in  Patrick's  head 
all  the  way  to  Battersea  that  he  might  put  his  dial  to  a  final  use  by  making 
it  read  Miss  Milly's  thoughts.  He  had  not  much  hope,  well  knowing  that 
Mr.  Quill  and  his  90£.  handicapped  him  disastrously  ;  besides  which,  had 
not  Miss  Milly  told  him  as  plainly  as  two  and  two  make  twenty-two,  that 
she  would  never  have  anything  to  say  to  a  man  who  was  a  vagabone,  with 
no  trade  to  his  back  but  writing  poetry  ?  However,  Patrick — of  whom 
thoughts  of  hanging  had  begun  anew  to  take  subtle  possession — was 
reckless,  from  the  bitterness  of  his  general  experience.  As  well  read  in 
Milly's  heart  that  she  was  cruel  as  the  rest  of  her  sex — that  she  was  bad 
— perhaps  as  untrue  to  Quill  as  she  was  to  him  ;  and  then  hang  himself 
comfortably,  since  the  only  result  of  new  inventions  seemed  to  be  to  set 
men  by  the  ears,  not  to  kill  them  gloriously." 

What  further  thoughts  held  sabbath  in  Patrick's  troubled  brain 
there  is  no  chronicling ;  for  insensibly  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
mysterious  and  unholy  stranger  with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance 
was  beginning  to  paralyze  his  faculties  again ;  watching  him  the 
while  with  diabolical  vindictiveness,  as  if  the  withdrawal  from  their 
dkl-working  partnership  was  a  thing  to  be  avenged  in  cold  blood. 
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He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  dial ;  it  was  still  there.  Then  he  sought 
to  draw  it,  and  whilst  he  was  still  engaged  in  this  effort  the  cah  stopped, 
and  Milly  came  to  open  the  door,  looking  so  pretty  and  wonder-stricken 
that  the  hase  soul  of  Mark  Quill  was  once  more  consigned  to  all  the 
fiends  in  space  ;  and  Patrick  felt  tempted  to  throw  himself  there  and  then 
on  his  knees  and  ask  Milly  to  be  compassionate.  He  did  better.  He 
drew  the  dial  and  turned  the  long  hand.  Milly  blushed  and  attempted  to 
fly,  but  could  not. 

"Of  course,"  she  faltered,  "you  know  I  loved  you,  and  that  Mark 
Quill  was  all  a  pretence  to  make  you  work  and  take  to  something  better 
than  writing  verses  and  such  silly  nonsense.  But  how  can  I  love  you 
when  you  put  yourself  in  such  a  state  as  this  ?  How  can  I  ?  " 

IV. 

„  What  state? 

Patrick  O'Featherhead  opened  his  eyes  and  found  himself  lying  in  bed. 
His  mysterious  friend  was  seated  at  the  table  :  Milly  Wood  was  standing 
at  his  bed's  foot  mixing  a  potion. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  he  asked,  benightedly. 

"You've  been  very  ill,"  said  Milly,  half  severely.  "And  only  to 
think  of  your  putting  yourself  in  such  a  state  with  sherry.  This  gentle- 
man, a  police-inspector,  found  you  at  Chelsea  this  morning,  offering  to 
kill  yourself  for  any  man  who'd  invent  a  steam-engine.  As  if  any  one 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"  And  I  brought  you  in  custody  to  your  rooms,  until  I  thought  you 
could  take  care  of  yourself,  and  would  promise  not  to  think  of  suicide 
again,"  said  the  inspector. 

"  But  how  am  I  to  live  ?  "  asked  Patrick,  dolefully. 
"Here  is  a  registered  letter  come  for.  you  this  afternoon  from  Mr. 
Flint  your  guardian,  I  expect,  for  there  are  his  initials  in  the  corner," 
said  Milly. 

"And  here  is  to-day's  Battersea  E,dightenery  with  a  column  full  of 
your  verses  in  it,"  took  up  the  inspector. 

"  And — and  the  magnetic  dial  ?  "  asked  Patrick,  bewildered. 
"  Ah,  you've  been  raving  about  that  all  day,"  laughed  the  inspector.  "  I 
suppose  you  mean  this  watch  and  chain  of  yours  we  found  on  coming  in." 
Here  Miss  Milly  blushed. 

"  You  know,  Mr.  O'Featherhead,  you  had  a  watch  when  you  came  here, 
and  sold  it ;  so,  as  you  told  us  last  week  that  to-day  was  your  birthday, 
mamma  and  I  thought  we'd  buy  back  the  watch  and  set  it  on  your  table 
here  as  a  surprise." 

"Oh,  Milly,"  muttered  Patrick  in  a  low  voice  as  Milly  approached 
him  with  the  potion,  "  I'm  not  sure  that  I'm  so  glad  about  its  being  a 
hallucination,  for  I  dreamed  you  said  that  you  loved  me." 

"  And  you  don't  believe  in  dreams  ?  "  asked  Miss  Milly,  spilling  half 
the  medicine  in  her  confusion. 
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Stories. 


IN  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  numerous  prose  idylls  contained  in 
his  Notes  of  a  Sportsman,  Ivan  Turguenief  has  sketched  a  group  of 
Russian  hoys,  sitting  by  night  around  a  fire  they  have  kindled  in  the 
fields,  and  telling  each  other  stories  about  uncanny  sights  and  eerie 
sounds.  The  Sportsman,  who  has  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness,  passes 
the  night  at  their  bivouac,  listening  until  nearly  daybreak  to  their  simple 
chat,  and  gazing  dreamily  at  their  young  faces  lit  up  by  the  blaze  from 
the  burning  faggots.  All  is  quiet  around  except  when  their  dogs  growl, 
or  one  of  the  horses  they  are  watching  makes  itself  heard  in  the  meadows, 
or  some  night-bird  utters  a  mysterious  cry,  or  a  fish  splashes  in  the  slowly- 
flowing  river.  The  silence  and  the  darkness  depress  the  spirits  of  the 
children,  whose  conversation  assumes  a  gloomy  tone  in  keeping  with  the 
surrounding  obscurity  and  the  deeper  blackness  of  the  shadows  thrown 
by  the  fitful  firelight.  And  so  they  talk  of  the  evil  spirits  that  haunt  the 
field  and  flood  and  forest,  and  of  forewarnings  of  coming  death,  and  of 
visions  of  the  dead,  until  the  night  is  far  spent,  and  the  fire  dies  out ; 
and  then  the  voices  sink  into  silence,  and  all  things  seem  to  repose 
together. 

Of  such  stories  as  were  told  by  these  young  watchers  in  the  Bejine 
Meadows,  and  of  others  on  similar  themes,  but  of  a  still  more  sombre 
hue,  the  Russian  villagers  possess  a  rich  store.  With  some  of  them  the 
peasant  reciters  delight  to  while  away  the  long  winter  evenings,  adding  a 
delicious  horror  to  the  awe  inspired  by  the  night,  and  enabling  their 
hearers  to  experience  those  acute  sensations  of  terror  which  are  so 
universally  enjoyed ;  others  are  solemnly  related  as  matters  of  fact,  to 
be  religiously  believed  and  scrupulously  preserved  by  reverent  tradition, 
not  for  the  amusement  but  for  the  edification  of  the  listening  world.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  compare  a  few  specimens  of  these  "  stove-side 
tales"  with  the  ghost  stories  which,  in  the  pre-scientific  period,  were  so 
popular  around  our  own  untutored  firesides. 

The  modern  English  ghost  is  usually  represented  as  a  dejected  and 
harmless  being,  with  the  burden  of  a  secret  generally  weighing  on  its 
conscience,  and  with  spectral  chains  frequently  clanking  about  its  unsub- 
stantial limbs.  The  terror  it  inspires  appears,  as  a  general  rule,  somewhat 
unreasonable,  its  shadowy  semblance  being  of  a  nature,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, to  excite  compassion  rather  than  alarm.  But  the  spectre  of 
Slavonic  story  is  too  often  a  really  appalling  visitor,  one  by  no  means 
framed  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.  A  combination  of  corpse 
and  fiend,  it  unites  with  a  taste  for  blood  a  great  capacity  for  slaying 
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and  devouring.  By  far  the  most  thrilling  of  the  stories  about  the  Dead 
current  among  Slavs,  as  well  as  in  Hungary  and  Greece,  refer  to  the  Vam- 
pire— that  Oriental  bugbear  which,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  seems 
not  to  thrive  in  an  Occidental  atmosphere.  The  folk-lore  of  some  of  the 
Western  peoples, — of  the  Scandinavians,  for  instance,  and  more  especially 
of  the  Icelanders, — bears  frequent  witness  to  the  superhuman  strength 
as  well  as  the  inhuman  disposition  of  the  awakened  Dead,  but  the  savage- 
ness  of  such  spectres  usually  stops  short  of  cannibalism.  The  true 
Vampire  is  most  confidently  to  be  looked  for  among  races  which  are  of 
Turanian  origin,  such  as  the  Hungarians,  or  which — as  in  the  case  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  the  Servians,  and  the  Russians — have  been  subjected  to 
the  powerful  influence  of  a  Turanian  people. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  stories  which  are  quoted  below — most  of 
them  in  a  slightly  abridged  form — that  Russian  ghosts  of  all  kinds  pos- 
sess the  power  of  assuming  some  sort  of  corporeal  shape,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  only  the  spirits  of  wizards  and  other  notorious  sinners 
which  make  use  of  this  faculty.  Although  the  fact  is  not  stated,  it 
may  fairly  be  conjectured  that  the  unshrouded  corpse  of  the  following  tale 
was  the  tenement,  during  its  lifetime,  of  a  specially  sinful  soul. 

In  a  certain  village — the  story  runs — there  was  a  girl  who  hated  work 
but  loved  gossip.  So  she  never  spun  herself,  but  used  to  invite  the  other 
girls  to  her  house,  where  she  feasted  them  and  they  spun  for  her.  During 
one  of  these  spinning  feasts  a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  of  the  party  was 
the  boldest. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  anything,"  said  the  lazybones. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  spinners,  "  if  you're  not  afraid,  go  through 
the  graveyard  into  the  church,  take  down  the  Holy  Picture  from  the 
door,  and  bring  it  here." 

"  Very  good,"  said  she ;  "  I'll  bring  it,  only  each  of  you  must  spin  me 
a  distaff-full." 

Well,  she  went  to  the  church,  took  down  the  picture,  and  brought  it 
home  with  her.  But  then  the  picture  had  to  be  taken  back  again,  and 
the  midnight  hour  had  arrived.  Who  was  to  take  it  ? 

"  Go  on  spinning,  you  girls,"  said  the  lazybones;  "  I'll  take  it  back 
myself.  I'm  not  afraid  of  anything ! " 

So  she  went  back  to  the  church,  and  replaced  the  picture.  As  she 
passed  through  the  graveyard  on  her  return,  she  saw  a  corpse  in  a  white 
shroud  sitting  on  a  tomb.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  everything  was 
visible.  She  went  up  to  the  corpse  and  pulled  its  shroud  off.  (Its  hour 
for  stirring  hadn't  arrived  perhaps.)  Then  she  went  home,  carrying  the 
shroud  with  her. 

After  supper,  when  everybody  had  gone  to  bed,  all  of  a  sudden  the 
corpse  tapped  at  the  window,  saying,  "  Give  me  my  shroud  !  Give  me  my 
shroud  1 "  The  other  girls  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits.  But  the 
lazybones  took  the  shroud,  opened  the  window,  and  said  : — 

"  There,  take  it !" 
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"  No,"  replied  the  corpse,  "  take  it  to  the  place  you  took  it  from." 
Just  then  a  cock  crowed  ;  the  corpse  vanished. 

Next  night,  at  the  same  hour,  after  all  the  spinners  had  gone  to  their 
own  homes,  the  corpse  came  again,  tapped  at  the  window,  and  cried  : — 
"  Give  me  my  shroud  !  " 

Well,  the  girl's  father  and  mother  opened  the  window  and  offered  the 
corpse  its  shroud,  but  it  cried : — 

"  No  !  Let  her  carry  it  back  to  the  place  she  took  it  from." 
Just  then  the  cocks  began  to  crow — the  corpse  disappeared.  Well, 
next  day  they  sent  for  the  priest,  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  implored 
him  to  help  them.  The  priest  reflected  awhile,  and  then  told  the  girl  to 
come  to  mass  next  day.  So  in  the  morning  she  went  to  mass.  The 
service  began.  Numbers  of  people  came  to  it.  But  just  as  they  were 
going  to  sing  the  "  Cherubim  Song,"  a  terrible  whirlwind  arose.  And  it 
caught  up  that  girl  in  the  air  and  then  flung  her  down  on  the  ground. 
And  straightway  the  girl  disappeared  from  sight ;  nothing  was  ever  found 
of  her  except  her  back  hair. 

Not  only  are  their  shrouds  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  the  Dead ; 
no  corpse,  according  to  a  wide-spread  tradition,  can  abide  the  loss  of  its 
coffin-lid.  One  of  the  stories  tells  how  a  villager  was  driving  home  one 
night  when  his  horse  came  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  a  graveyard.  So  he 
unharnessed  it,  and  let  it  graze  among  the  tombs,  on  one  of  which  he 
stretched  himself.  But  somehow  he  couldn't  go  to  sleep.  After  he  had 
remained  there  some  time,  all  of  a  sudden  the  grave  began  to  move 
beneath  him.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  got  on  one  side.  Presently  he 
saw  the  grave  open  and  a  corpse  come  forth,  clad  in  a  white  shroud,  and 
holding  a  coffin-lid.  Going  to  the  church,  it  laid  the  coffin-lid  at  the  door, 
and  then  ran  off  towards  the  village. 

The  villager  picked  up  the  coffin-lid  and  waited  to  see  what  would 
happen.  After  a  time  the  dead  man  returned  and  was  going  to  snatch  up 
his  coffin-lid,  only  it  wasn't  there.  Then  he  began  searching  about  for  it, 
traced  it  up  to  the  villager,  and  cried : — 

"  Give  me  my  lid,  or  I'll  tear  you  to  bits." 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  replied  the  moujik,  "  and  how  about  my  hatchet  ?  It's 
you  that  will  get  chopped  up." 

"  Do  give  it  me,  good  man  !  "  begged  the  corpse. 
"  I  will,  if  you'll   tell   me   where   you've   been,    and   what   you've 
been  doing." 

"  Well,  I've  been  in  the  village — killed  a  couple  of  lads  there." 
"  Now  tell  me  how  they  can  be  brought  to  life  again." 
"  Cut   off  the   left   skirt  of  my  shroud,"  reluctantly  answered  the 
corpse  ;  "  and,  when  you  go  where  the  dead  lads  are,  put  it  into  a  pitcher 
with  some  live  coals,  and  then  shut  the  door.     The  smoke  will  bring  the 
lads  back  to  life." 

So  the  villager  cut  off  the  left  skirt  of  the  dead  man's  shroud,  and  gave 
him  back  his  coffin-lid.  The  dead  man  went  to  his  grave  ;  the  grave 
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opened.  But  just  as  he  was  getting  into  it,  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  and 
he  hadn't  time  enough  to  get  covered  up  properly.  One  end  of  the  coffin- 
lid  remained  sticking  out  of  the  ground. 

The  day  began  to  dawn.  The  moujik  harnessed  his  horse  and  drove 
into  the  village.  In  one  of  the  houses  he  heard  sobs  and  cries.  In  he 
went ;  there  lay  two  dead  lads. 

" Don't  cry,"  said  he,  "I  can  restore  them  to  life." 

"  Please  do,"  exclaimed  the  family.  "  We'll  give  you  half  of  all 
we  have." 

So  he  did  just  as  the  corpse  had  directed  him,  and  the  lads  came  back 
to  life.  Then  he  related  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  night.  The  news 
spread  abroad  through  the  village  ;  the  whole  population  assembled  in  the 
graveyard.  They  found  out  the  grave  from  which  the  corpse  had  come 
out,  they  tore  it  open,  and  they  drove  an  aspen  stake  right  through  the 
dead  man's  heart,  BO  that  he  might  no  longer  rise  up  and  slay  people. 
But  they  showed  great  respect  to  the  moujik,  and  sent  him  home  with  a 
rich  reward. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  stories  which  turn  upon  the  longing  of  Vampires 
for  human  flesh  and  blood,  the  following  may  be  taken.  A  soldier  on 
furlough  was  on  his  way  to  his  native  village,  when  he  happened  to  pass 
by  a  graveyard.  It  was  growing  dark,  for  the  sun  had  set  some  time  before. 
Just  then  he  heard  footsteps  behind  him,  and  some  one  crying  aloud, 
"  Stop  !  you  can't  get  away  1  "  He  looked  back,  and  there  was  a  corpse, 
running,  and  gnashing  its  teeth  ! 

The  soldier  ran  away  as  hard  as  he  could,  caught  sight  of  a  roadside 
chapel,  and  bolted  straight  into  it.  In  the  chapel  was  another  corpse 
stretched  out  on  a  table,  with  tapers  burning  in  front  of  it.  The  soldier 
hid  himself  in  a  corner,  hardly  knowing  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 
Presently  the  first  corpse  came  running  up  and  dashed  into  the  chapel. 
Thereupon  the  other  one  jumped  up  from  the  table  on  which  it  lay  and 
cried,  "  What  have  you  come  here  for  ?  " 

"  I've  chased  a  soldier  in  here,  and  I'm  going  to  eat  him." 

"  Come  now,  brother !  he's  run  into  my  house.  I  shall  eat  him 
myself." 

"  No,  you  shan't !  " 

"  Yes,  I  shall  1  " 

So  they  began  to  fight.  The  dust  flew  like  anything.  They'd  have 
gone  on  fighting  ever  so  much  longer,  only  the  cocks  began  to  crow.  In 
a  moment  both  the  corpses  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the  soldier  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 

Soldiers  often  figure  in  these  stories  as  overcomers  of  Vampires.  One 
of  them,  for  instance,  is  on  his  way  home  on  a  visit  when  he  passes  a 
graveyard.  All  is  dark  around,  but  on  one  of  the  graves  he  sees  a  fire 
blazing.  Guessing  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  lately-deceased  wizard,  of 
whose  evil  deeds  he  has  heard  terrible  accounts,  he  draws  near,  and  sees 
the  wizard  sitting  by  the  fire  making  boots. 
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"  Good  evening,  brother,"  says  the  soldier. 

"  What  have  you  come  here  for  ?  "  asks  the  wizard. 

"  To  see  what  you're  doing." 

The  wizard  throws  his  work  aside  and  cries,  "  Come  along,  brother  ! 
Let's  enjoy  ourselves.  There's  a  marriage  feast  going  on  in  the  village." 

"  Come  along,"  says  the  soldier. 

They  went  to  where  the  wedding  was — proceeds  the  story — there  they 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality.  The  wizard  ate  and  drank,  and 
then  got  into  a  rage.  He  drove  all  the  guests  out  of  the  house,  threw  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  into  a  deep  slumber,  took  an  awl  and  made  a  hole 
with  it  in  one  of  the  hands  of  each  of  the  young  couple,  and  then  drew  off 
some  of  their  blood  in  a  couple  of  phials.  Having  done  this  he  went  away, 
taking  the  soldier  with  him. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  soldier,  as  they  went  along,  "why  did  you  fill 
those  bottles  with  blood  ?" 

"  In  order  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  might  die.  To-morrow 
morning  there  will  be  no  waking  them.  And  no  one  but  myself  knows 
how  they  can  be  restored  to  life." 

"  How's  that  to  be  done  ?  " 

"They  must  have  cuts  made  in  their  heels,  and  some  of  their  own 
blood  must  be  poured  into  those  wounds.  I've  got  the  bridegroom's  blood 
in  my  right-hand  pocket,  and  the  bride's  in  my  left." 

The  wizard  went  on  bragging. 

"  Whatever  I  wish,"  says  he,  "  that  I  can  do." 

"  I  suppose  it's  impossible  to  get  the  better  of  you  ?  " 

"  Impossible  ?  No  !  If  a  man  were  to  make  a  bonfire  of  aspen  boughs 
and  burn  me  in  it,  he'd  get  the  better  of  me.  Only  he'd  have  to  look 
sharp  about  it.  For  snakes  and  worms  and  all  sorts  of  vermin  would 
crawl  out  of  my  inside,  and  crows  and  magpies  and  jackdaws  would  come 
flying  about,  and  all  these  would  have  to  be  caught  and  flung  into  the  fire. 
If  so  much  as  a  single  maggot  were  to  escape,  in  that  maggot  I  should 
slip  off." 

The  soldier  stored  up  all  this  in  his  mind.  He  and  the  wizard  went 
on  talking  until  they  reached  the  graveyard. 

"  Well,  brother !  "  said  the  wizard.  "  Now  I  must  tear  you  up,  other- 
wise you'll  go  repeating  all  this." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about !  "  replied  the  soldier.  "  You're  very 
much  mistaken  in  thinking  you'll  tear  me  up ;  I'm  a  faithful  servant  of 
God  and  the  Emperor  1  " 

The  wizard  gnashed  his  teeth,  howled  aloud,  and  sprang  at  the  soldier, 
who  drew  his  sword,  and  laid  about  him  lustily.  They  fought  till  the 
soldier  was  all  but  exhausted.  Then,  suddenly,  the  cocks  began  to  crow, 
and  the  wizard  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  soldier  took  the  phials  of 
blood  out  of  his  pockets  and  then  went  his  way. 

Next  morning  he  went  to  the  house  in  which  the  wedding  feast  had 
been  held,  and  there  he  found  every  one  in  tears,  for  the  bride  and 
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bridegroom  lay  dead.  The  soldier  carried  out  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  wizard,  and  brought  the  young  people  back  to  life. 
Instead  of  weeping  there  immediately  began  to  be  mirth  and  revelry. 
But  the  soldier  went  to  the  starosta  and  told  him  to  assemble  the  peasants, 
and  to  prepare  a  bonfire  of  aspen  wood.  Well,  they  took  the  wood  into 
the  graveyard,  tore  the  wizard  out  of  his  grave,  placed  him  on  the  wood, 
and  set  it  alight — the  people  all  standing  round  in  a  circle,  holding 
brooms,  and  shovels,  and  fire-irons.  The  pyre  became  wrapped  in 
flames  ;  the  wizard  began  to  burn.  Then  out  of  him  crept  snakes  and 
worms  and  all  sorts  of  vermin,  and  up  came  flying  crows  and  magpies 
and  jackdaws.  The  peasants  knocked  them  down  and  flung  them  into 
the  fire,  not  allowing  so  much  as  a  single  maggot  to  escape.  And  BO  the 
wizard  was  thoroughly  consumed,  and  the  soldier  collected  his  ashes  and 
strewed  them  to  the  winds.  From  that  time  forth  there  was  peace  in 
the  village. 

In  the  story  just  related  the  wizard  flings  away  a  pair  of  boots  on  being 
accosted  by  a  visitor.  In  that  which  follows  a  corpse  shows  a  strong 
attachment  to  its  foot-gear. 

A  soldier,  who  was  going  home  to  his  village,  had  walked  two  days 
— on  the  third  he  lost  his  way  in  a  dense  forest.  Towards  evening  he 
caught  sight  of  a  couple  of  cottages  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Entering 
the  farther  one  he  found  an  old  woman  in  it,  and  asked  her  to  let  him 
sleep  there. 

"  If  you  do,"  she  replied,  "you'll  get  into  trouble.  An  old  man — a 
terrible  wizard — died  a  little  time  ago  in  the  next  cottage,  and  now  he 
wanders  about  by  night  from  one  house  to  another,  and  eats  folks  up." 

"  Bah,  granny  !     '  Except  God  will,  no  pig  gets  its  fill.'  " 

The  soldier  ate  his  supper,  undressed,  and  climbed  on  to  the  boards 
above  the  stove  to  sleep,  laying  his  sword  by  his  side.  Exactly  at  mid- 
night all  the  bolts  flew  back,  and  the  doors  opened.  In  burst  the  dead 
man,  clothed  in  a  white  shroud,  and  flew  at  the  old  woman. 

"  What  hast  thou  come  here  for,  accursed  one  ?  "  cried  the  soldier. 

The  corpse  left  the  old  woman,  jumped  on  to  the  raised  sleeping- 
place,  and  began  fighting  with  the  soldier,  who  hacked  away  at  it  with 
his  sword,  and  cut  off  all  its  fingers,  and  yet  couldn't  master  it.  Locked 
in  each  other's  arms  they  both  rolled  off  the  upper  boards,  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground — the  soldier  above,  the  wizard  below.  The  soldier 
seized  him  by  the  beard  and  treated  him  with  sword  cuts  till  the  cock 
crowed.  Then  the  wizard  immediately  became  lifeless,  lying  on  the 
floor  without  moving,  just  like  a  log.  The  soldier  dragged  him  out  into 
the  yard  and  flung  him  into  the  well — head  downwards,  legs  uppermost. 
On  the  wizard's  legs  were  splendid  boots  !  New  ones,  studded  with 
nails,  smeared  with  tar ! 

"  What  a  pity  to  waste  them,"  thinks  the  soldier.  "  Suppose  I  pull 
them  off?" 

So  he  pulled  off  the  dead  man's  boots  and  went  back  into  the  hut. 
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After  a  while  he  took  leave  of  his  hostess  and  went  on  his  way  again. 
But  from  that  very  day,  wherever  he  spent  the  night,  exactly  at  midnight, 
the  wizard  would  appear  under  the  window  and  demand  his  boots. 

"I  will  never  leave  thee,"  he  would  say  menacingly.  "All  the 
journey  will  I  perform  along  with  thee  ;  in  thy  home  I  will  give  thee  no 
peace ;  when  thou  art  back  in  the  army  I  will  be  the  plague  of  thy  life  I  " 

At  last  the  soldier  could  not  stand  it  any  longer. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  dost  thou  want,  accursed  one  ?  " 

"  Give  me  my  boots." 

The  soldier  flung  the  boots  out  of  the  window. 

"  There  !  now  let  me  be  rid  of  thee,  0  unclean  spirit !  " 

The  wizard  seized  his  boots,  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  and  disappeared. 

The  next  story  is  so  brief  and  terse  that  it  may  be  quoted  in  fall  and 
without  any  alteration. 

A  moujik  went  out  one  day  in  pursuit  of  game,  taking  a  favourite 
dog  with  him.  He  walked  and  walked  through  woods  and  bogs,  but  got 
nothing  for  his  pains.  At  last  the  darkness  of  night  surprised  him.  At 
an  uncanny  hour  he  passed  by  a  graveyard,  and  there  he  saw  a  corpse 
in  a  white  shroud,  standing  at  a  place  where  two  roads  met.  The  moujik 
was  horrified,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  go — whether  to  walk  on  or  to 
turn  back.  "  Well,  come  what  may,  I'll  go  on,"  he  thought  at  last,  and 
on  he  went,  his  dog  running  at  his  heels.  The  corpse  saw  him  and  came 
to  meet  him,  not  touching  the  earth  with  its  feet,  but  keeping  about  a 
foot  above  it — only  the  shroud  fluttered  along  the  ground.  When  it  had 
come  up  with  the  sportsman  it  made  a  rush  at  him,  but  the  dog  seized  it 
by  its  bare  calves,  and  began  a  fierce  tussle  with  it.  When  the  moujik 
saw  his  dog  and  the  corpse  grappling  with  each  other  he  was  much 
pleased  at  things  having  turned  out  so  well  for  himself,  and  he  set  off 
running  homewards  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  dog  kept  up  the  struggle 
until  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  when  the  corpse  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
Then  it  ran  off  in  pursuit  of  its  master,  caught  him  up  just  as  he  reached 
home,  and  rushed  at  him  furiously,  trying  to  bite  and  worry  him.  So 
savage  was  it,  and  so  persistent,  that  the  people  of  the  house  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  beating  it  off. 

"Whatever  has  come  over  the  dog?"  asked  the  moujik's  old  mother. 
"  Why  should  it  be  so  angry  with  its  master  ?" 

He  told  her  all  that  had  happened. 

"  A  bad  piece  of  work,  my  son  !  "  said  the  old  woman.  "  The  dog 
was  disgusted  at  your  not  helping  it.  There  it  was,  fighting  the  corpse, 
and  you  left  it — thought  only  of  saving  yourself !  Now  it  will  owe  you  a 
grudge  for  ever  so  long." 

Next  morning,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were  going  about  the 
farmyard,  the  dog  was  quite  quiet.  But  the  moment  its  master  made  his 
appearance,  it  began  to  growl  like  anything.  They  fastened  it  to  a 
chain.  For  a  whole  year  they  kept  it  chained  up  ;  but,  in  spite  of  that, 
it  never  forgot  how  its  master  had  offended  it.  One  day  it  got  loose,  flew 
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straight  at  him,  and   began  trying   to  throttle  him.       So  they  had  to 
kill  it. 

As  a  general  rale  the  ferocious  behaviour  of  Slavonic  ghosts  is  quite 
uncalled  for.  No  excuse  can  possibly  be  made  for  the  conduct  of  so 
unpleasant  a  corpse  as  that  which  is  described  in  one  of  the  stories  as 
entering  a  room  in  which  two  men  lie  asleep,  tapping  them  (in  the  most 
unpleasant  sense  of  the  word)  on  the  back,  drawing  off  thei»  blood  in 
buckets,  and  swallowing  it  with  indecent  satisfaction.  But  some 
extenuating  circumstances  may  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  the  Dead  with 
whom  the  following  (unabridged)  narrative  has  to  deal. 

The  schoolmaster  of  a  certain  village  happened  to  be  passing  the 
church  one  night  when  he  fell  in  with  a  dozen  robbers. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  they,  "  whereabouts  the  rich  lady  lies  who  died 
in  your  part  of  the  world  last  week  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know.     They  buried  her  in  the  crypt." 

The  robbers  threatened  him  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  compelled  him  to 
go  along  with  them.  When  they  came  to  the  crypt  they  took  the  iron 
grating  out  of  a  window,  and  lowered  the  schoolmaster  through  it  by 
means  of  their  sashes,  saying  : — 

"  Open  the  coffin,  take  off  the  lady's  seven  rings  of  gold  studded  with 
precious  stones,  and  bring  them  here." 

The  schoolmaster  lifted  the  coffin-lid  and  began  taking  the  rings  off 
the  dead  woman's  hands.  Six  of  them  he  got  off  easily,  but  the  seventh 
he  couldn't  manage.  She  had  doubled  up  her  finger,  and  wouldn't  let 
the  ring  go.  He  told  this  to  the  robbers ;  they  flung  him  a  knife  and 
cried  : — 

"  Cut  off  her  finger,  then  ! " 

The  schoolmaster  picked  up  the  knife,  but  the  moment  he  cut  off  the 
finger — that  very  moment  the  dead  woman  awoke,  as  if  from  sleep,  and 
cried  aloud  with  a  terrible  voice  : — 

"  Brothers  and  sisters !  Arise  quickly  and  help  me !  No  rest 
had  I  during  my  life,  and  now  will  they  let  me  have  none,  even  after 
death  1 " 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  coffins  burst  open,  and  the  Dead  began 
to  come  forth.  The  robbers  heard  the  noise  they  made  and  fled  ;  the 
terrified  schoolmaster  ran  up  the  staircase  leading  from  the  crypt,  rushed 
into  the  church,  hid  himself  in  the  choir,  and  slammed  the  door  to. 

After  him  rushed  the  Dead.  Seeing  where  he  had  hidden  himself, 
they  began  dragging  up  their  coffins  and  piling  them  one  on  top  of 
another,  so  as  to  be  able  by  their  help  to  climb  over  into  the  choir. 
Meanwhile  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  found  a  long  pole,  began  pulling 
the  coffins  down  with  it.  In  this  sort  of  work  he  spent  the  time  till 
midnight.  But  when  twelve  o'clock  struck — the  Dead  took  down  their 
coffins  and  went  back  into  the  crypt. 

The  schoolmaster  was  left  more  dead  than  alive.  Next  day  he  was 
found  in  the  church  terribly  ill,  an  utterly  broken  man.  The  priest  came, 
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heard  his  confession  and  gave  him  the  Sacrament.  Soon  after  that  the 
schoolmaster  expired. 

Even  the  ghosts  of  old  friends  or  near  relatives  sometimes  behave  with 
downright  brutality,  utterly  forgetful  of  their  former  love.  In  a  Lithuanian 
story  two  girls  who  are  going  to  a  dance  happen  to  remember  two  former 
sweethearts  of  theirs  who  are  no  longer  alive,  and  are  imprudent  enough 
to  give  the^m  a  sort  of  invitation  to  come  to  the  party.  The  Dead  listen, 
and  come,  and  dance  with  the  girls,  who,  after  a  time,  begin  to  suspect 
their  ghostly  nature,  and  therefore  take  the  precaution  to  tread  on  their 
toes.  Finding  that  the  boots  the  seeming  young  men  wear  are  empty,  the 
girls  know  that  their  suspicions  are  well  founded,  so  they  fly  at  once. 
Fortunately  for  them  they  are  able  to  make  good  their  escape,  but  they 
are  closely  pursued  by  their  dead  loves,  whose  intention  evidently  is  to 
tear  them  to  pieces. 

In  like  manner  the  Russian  stories  too  often  bear  witness  to  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  the  grave  on  love  and  friendship.  Still  there  are 
exceptions,  some  of  them  showing  that  a  kindly  feeling  towards  old 
acquaintances  may  be  maintained  even  underground.  A  certain  artisan, 
for  instance,  is  represented  as  meeting  an  old  friend  one  night  who  had  been 
dead  ten  years. 

"  Come  home  with  me,"  says  the  ghost ;  "  we'll  drink  a  cup  or  two 
once  more." 

"  Come  along,"  replies  the  artisan  ;  "  on  such  a  happy  occasion  as 
this  we  may  as  well  have  a  drink." 

After  enjoying  themselves  for  a  time  in  the  dead  man's  dwelling,  the 
artisan  says  he  must  go  home.  The  ghost  tries  to  persuade  him  to  stay, 
and  then,  finding  he  cannot  succeed,  offers  to  lend  him  a  horse.  The 
artisan  got  on  its  back  (the  story  concludes)  "  and  was  earned  off— just  as 
a  whirlwind  flies  !  All  of  a  sudden  a  cock  crowed.  It  was  awful !  All 
around  were  graves,  and  the  rider  found  he  had  a  gravestone  under  him." 

The  kindly  side  of  the  ghostly  character  makes  itself  apparent  in  the 
following  story — one  belonging  to  the  well-known  Rip  van  Winkle  family. 
There  were  two  young  villagers,  it  states,  who  were  so  much  attached  to 
each  other  that  they  made  this  agreement.  Whichever  of  the  two  married 
first  was  to  invite  the  other,  alive  or  dead,  to  his  wedding.  After  a  time 
one  of  them  died.  A  few  months  later  the  other  was  going  to  be  married, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  church  with  his  friends,  when  the  sight  of  the 
graveyard  recalled  his  promise  to  his  mind.  Immediately  he  stopped,  told 
his  companions  to  wait  for  him,  went  to  his  old  friend's  grave,  and  cried, — 

' '  Comrade  dear !  I  invite  thee  to  my  wedding ! ' ' 

The  grave  opened,  and  the  dead  man  came  forth  and  said, — 

"  Thanks  to  thee,  brother,  that  thou  hast  kept  thy  word.  And  now 
let  us  profit  by  this  happy  chance.  Enter  my  abode.  Let  us  quaff  a 
glass  apiece  of  grateful  drink." 

"  I'd  do  so,  only  the  marriage  procession  is  stopping  outside.  I'm 
keeping  every  one  waiting." 
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"  Why,  brother  !  surely  it  won't  take  long  to  toss  off  a  glass." 

The  bridegroom  jumped  into  the  grave.  .  The  dead  man  poured  him 
out  a  cup  of  liquor.  He  drank  it  off — and  a  hundred  years  passed  away. 

"  Drink  another  cup,  dear  friend  !  " 

He  drank  another — two  hundred  years  went  by. 

"  Now,  comrade  dear,  drink  a  third  cup.  And  then  go,  God  speeding 
you,  and  celebrate  your  marriage  !  " 

He  drank  the  third  cup — three  hundred  years  passed  away.  . 

The  dead  man  took  leave  of  his  comrade,  the  coffin-lid  fell,  the  grave 
closed.  The  bridegroom  looked  around.  What  had  been  the  graveyard 
was  now  a  piece  of  waste  ground.  No  road  was  in  sight,  no  kinsmen  were 
there,  no  houses  ;  all  around  grass  and  nettles  grew  in  profusion.  He 
ran  to  the  village — but  the  village  was  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 
The  houses  were  altered,  the  people  were  all  strangers  to  him.  He  went 
to  the  priest's  house — the  priest  was  not  the  one  who  used  to  be  there — 
and  told  him  everything.  The  priest  searched  through  the  church-books 
and  found  that,  three  hundred  years  before,  a  bridegroom  had  gone  to  the 
graveyard  on  his  wedding-day,  and  there  had  disappeared ;  and  his  bride, 
Bome  time  after,  had  married  another. 

As  in  other  stories,  so  in  the  Slavonic,  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
the  gratitude  evinced  by  the  Dead  for  services  rendered  to  them.  Kindly 
folks  who  bury  stray  corpses  are  haunted  in  the  pleasantest  manner  by 
grateful  ghosts,  which  save  them  from  dangers  or  make  their  fortunes,  and 
any  one  who  succeeds  in  getting  the  weight  of  a  curse  taken  off  a  phantom 
is  sure  to  earn  the  good-will  of  the  relieved  spirit.  Here  is  an  outline  of 
a  story  of  this  class.  A  certain  peasant  had  two  sons.  The  "  recruiting 
time  "  came,  and  the  elder  son  was  taken  as  a  conscript.  Nor  was  that  all, 
for  the  younger  son  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  so  he  also  became  a  soldier. 
Then  the  old  mother  became  wroth  with  her  younger  son,  and  cursed  him 
for  ever  and  aye.  Now  it  chanced  that  the  two  brothers  were  draughted 
into  the  same  regiment,  and  they  got  on  together  excellently  for  a  couple 
of  years.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  younger  son  fell  ill  and  died, 
and  was  decently  buried.  One  night  the  dead  brother  appeared  to  the 
living  one,  and  said, — 

"  Brother,  awake!  " 

The  live  brother  was  terribly  frightened,  but  the  dead  man  said, — 

"Fear  not!  I  have  not  come  without  good  cause.  Dost  thou 
remember  how  our  mother  cursed  me  when  I  enlisted  ?  Now  the  earth 
refuses  to  receive  me.  So  this  is  what  thou  must  do,  brother.  Get  leave 
of  absence  and  entreat  our  mother  to  forgive  me.  If  thou  persuadest  her, 
I  will  repay  thee  well." 

The  elder  brother  obtained  his  leave  of  absence  and  went  home.  He 
reached  his  village,  and  his  father  and  mother  were  delighted  to  see  him, 
and  began  asking  him  whether  he  had  ever  come  across  his  brother  or 
heard  any  news  of  him. 

"  Alas  !  he  is  dead  !     Forgive  him,  mother  dear !  " 
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The  old  woman  began  to  cry,  and  forgave  him. 

The  pathos  of  the  tale  is  not  maintained  to  the  end,  the  narrator  pro- 
ceeding to  tell  how  the  dead  brother  evinced  his  gratitude  by  chopping  off 
the  nine  heads  of  "  an  awful  snake,"  which  threatened  to  eat  the  elder 
brother  on  his  wedding  night.  But  the  story  with  which  we  will  conclude 
this  paper  will  not  lose  any  of  its  effect  by  being  quoted  without  alteration 
or  abridgment. 

In  a  Certain  village  there  lived  a  man  and  his  wife — lived  peacefully, 
lovingly,  happily.  All  their  neighbours  envied  them,  but  the  sight  of 
them  was  a  pleasure  to  good  people.  Well,  the  wife  bare  a  son,  but 
directly  after  childbirth  she  died.  The  poor  moujik  wept  and  wailed. 
Especially  unhappy  was  he  about  the  babe.  How  was  he  to  nourish  it 
now,  how  to  bring  it  up  without  its  mother  ?  He  hired  an  old  woman  to 
look  after  it — did  his  best  for  it.  Then  a  wonderful  thing  came  to  pass  ! 
All  the  day  long  the  babe  would  take  no  food  and  did  nothing  but  cry ; 
there  was  no  soothing  it  anyhow !  But  as  soon  as  midnight  came,  one 
would  suppose  it  wasn't  there  at  all,  so  silently  and  peacefully  did  it 
tsleep. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  thinks  the  old  woman.  "  Suppose  I 
keep  awake  to-night ;  maybe  I  shall  find  out." 

Well,  just  at  midnight,  she  heard  some  one  open  the  door  quietly  and 
steal  towards  the  cradle.  The  babe  lay  quite  still,  just  as  if  it  was  being 
suckled. 

The  same  thing  happened  the  next  night,  and  the  third  night  too. 

Then  she  told  the  moujik  about  it.  He  called  together  his  kinsfolk, 
and  held  council  with  them.  They  determined,  on  this, — to  keep  awake 
and  to  spy  out  who  it  was  that  came  to  suckle  the  babe.  So  at  eventide 
they  all  lay  down  on  the  floor,  and  closs  at  hand  they  set  a  lighted  candle 
hidden  in  an  earthen  pot. 

At  midnight  the  cottage-door  opened,  and  some  one  stole  up  to  the 
cradle — the  babe  became  still.  At  that  moment  one  of  the  kinsfolk  sud- 
denly disclosed  the  light.  They  looked — and  saw  the  dead  mother,  in 
the  clothes  in  which  she  had  been  buried,  kneeling  beside  the  cradle,  and 
bending  over  it  as  she  suckled  the  babe  at  her  dead  breast. 

The  moment  the  candle  lighted  up  the  scene  she  stood  up,  gazed  sadly 
on  her  little  one,  and  then  went  away  without  saying  a  single  word  to 
any  one.  All  who  saw  her  stood  terror-struck  for  a  time  ;  and  then  they 
found  the  babe  was  dead. 
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THE  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  although  enjoying  a  considerable 
reputation  in  the  East,  is  absolutely  unknown  in  Europe ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  lines  quoted  by  Ibn  Khallikan,  the  Arabic  biographer,  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  single  verse  of  his  poetry  has  ever  been  printed  or 
translated.  Having  while  in  Egypt  become  possessed  of  a  copy  of  his  poems, 
I  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  freshness  and 
originality  of  the  thoughts,  that  I  have  since  made  them  the  companion  of 
my  leisure  hours,  and  have  long  cherished  the  idea  of  presenting  them  to 
English  readers  in  an  English  dress. 

To  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  works  of  any  poet,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  know  something  of  his  personal  history  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote;  I  must  therefore  preface  my 
remarks  with  a  short  biographical  memoir. 

Abu'lFadhl  Zoheir  was  born  in  February,  1186  A.  D.,  at  Wady  Nakhieh, 
a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca  in  Arabia.  He  was  of 
noble  family,  tracing  his  descent  from  El  Mohalleb  ibn  Abi  Sufrah,  an 
Arabic  general  of  the  Caliph  Abd  el  Melik,  builder  of  the  celebrated  mosque 
at  Jerusalem  ;  from  him  he  took  the  surname  of  El  Mohallebi.  From 
his  eminent  talents  as  a  penman  and  author,  he  received  the  honorary 
title  of  El  Katib,  Beha  ed  din  ("  the  Writer,  the  Splendour  of  Religion  "), 
by  which,  or  the  familiar  abbreviated  form  of  his  name,  El  Beha  Zoheir, 
he  is  generally  known.  He  entered  the  service  of  El  Melik  es  Salih  Najm 
ed  din,  son  of  El  Melik  el  Kamil,  a  grandson  of  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Saladin.  When  El  Melik  el  Kamil  died,  his  eldest  son,  El  'Adil 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt ;  but  El  Melik  es  Salih,  who  had  previously 
obtained  possession  of  Damascus,  set  off  from  that  city  with  the  intention 
of  dethroning  his  brother  and  usurping  the  sovereignty.  He  had  already 
reached  Nabliis  when  his  uncle,  'Imad  ed  din,  lord  of  Baalbekk,  made 
common  cause  with  Asad  ed  din  Shirkoh,  Prince  of  Emessa,  and  burst 
into  Damascus  with  his  troops.  This  event,  which  happened  in  September, 
1239  A.  D.,  caused  a  profound  sensation  in  the  country,  and  the  soldiers 
of  Es  Salih,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  homes  and  families,  hastened 
back  to  Damascus,  leaving  their  chief  at  Nablus  with  only  a  few  attendants, 
amongst  whom  was  the  poet  El  Beha  Zoheir.  El  Melik  en  Nasir,  Prince 
of  Kerek,  at  once  made  for  the  spot,  and,  taking  advantage  of  Es  Salih's 
defenceless  condition,  carried  him  off  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Moab. 
Here  he  remained  until  June,  1240  A.  D.,  when  he  was  released  and 
recalled  to  Egypt  by  the  Emirs  of  his  brother  El  'Adil,  who  had  deposed 
that  prince  nnd  thrown  him  into  prison.  El  Melik  es  Salih  was  then 
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proclaimed  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  exercised  his  authority  with  great 
moderation  and  justice,  repairing  the  mosques  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  winning  the  affection  of  the  people  by  his  liberality  and  kindness.  El 
Beha  Zoheir,  who  had  followed  him  through  all  his  previous  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  accompanied  him  to  Egypt  as  secretary  and  prime  minister,  and 
remained  in  high  favour  with  his  royal  master  until  the  death  of  the  latter, 
which  took  place  in  1249.  His  influence  with  the  Sultan  was  unbounded, 
and  was  always  exercised  for  goo*.  He  died  in  November,  1258  A.  D., 
during  the  terrible  plague  which  broke  out  in  Egypt  in  that  year,  and  was 
buried  at  Lesser  Carafa,  near  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Mohammedan 
doctor,  Es  Shafii,  founder  of  the  sect  to  which  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Saladin  belonged. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  El  Melik  es  Salih  that  the  crusades  of 
St.  Louis  of  France  took  place.  The  events  of  this  invasion,  the  taking 
of  Damietta  by  the  Franks,  their  subsequent  evacuation  of  the  city  and 
ignominious  retreat,  all  these  incidents  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
poems  of  El  Beha  Zoheir.  In  such  allusions  the  poet  always,  of  course, 
regards  the  question  from  a  Moslem  standpoint ;  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  are  fighting  for  the  faith  against  hoards  of  infidel  barbarians  from 

Europe  : 

Am  I  to  count  'thee  friend  or  foe  ? 

Thine  are  not  over  friendly  actions  ; 
I've  enemies  enough,  I  know, 
Duennas,  mentors,  rivals, — though 

I  laugh  at  all  such  factions. 
In  truth,  I  have  a  hard-fought  right 

Against  this  infidel  Crusade  ; 
I  battle  for  the  Faith  and  Right  :— 
Then  come,  and  to  thy  Moslem  knight 

Bring  strong  and  present  aid. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Crusaders  as  the  champions  of 
religion  and  civilization,  and  to  regard  the  Saracens  as  "foul  and  savage 
Paynims,"  that  it  is  perhaps  well  to  be  reminded  now  and  then  that 
chivalry  is  not  the  exclusive  right  and  heritage  of  the  West. 

The  works  of  El  Beha  Zoheir,  being  composed  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
when  the  intercourse  between  Eastern  and  Western  nations  had  become 
greater  than  at  any  previous  period  of  modern  history,  are  especially 
interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  language  and  thought  of  the  desert  applied  to 
altered  circumstances  and  modified  by  more  civilizing  influences. 

Early  Arabic  poetry  is  unquestionably  nervous  and  masculine,  breathing 
the  free  spirit  of  men  whose  home  was  in  the  desert  and  who  were  not  yet 
corrupted  by  the  effeminate  manners  of  city  life.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed  that  its  range  of  subjects  is  extremely  limited  and  that 
one  soon  tires  of  the  incessantly  recurring  descriptions  of  petty  conflicts 
and  scenes  of  tent  life,  and  of  the  stereotyped  allusions  to  timid  gazelles, 
fleet  camels,  plaintive  doves  and  the  like.  In  the  first  century  and  a  half 
of  the  Hejrah  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  literary  taste  of  the  age. 
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The  story  which  is  told  of  Omar  the  first  Caliph  burning  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  "because  the  Coran  was  literature  enough  for  him,"  is  doubt- 
less a  fable,  but  like  all  other  fables  it  contains  some  grains  of  truth  at 
bottom.  In  the  early  ages  of  Islam,  the  Coraii  was  all  in  all  to  the 
fanatical  followers  of  Mohammed,  and  if  they  preserved  the  literary  relics 
of  their  ancestors  it  was  only  for  the  light  which  these  shed  upon  the 
philology  and  interpretation  of  their  scriptures.  From  the  second  to  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Hejrah  may  be  considered  the  Golden  Age  of  Arabic 
literature,  and  the  muniticence  of  the  Abbasside  Caliphs  attracted  to  their 
court  the  most  brilliant  literary  men  of  the  East.  Under  the  enlightened 
rule  of  El  Mensur,  Harun  er  Kashid  and  El  Mamun,  the  works  of  Greek 
and  Indian  philosophers,  mathematicians,  physicians  and  geographers 
were  translated  into  the  Arabic  language  and  preserved  from  the  oblivion 
into  which  they  would  otherwise  have  fallen.  Then  too  were  founded  the 
celebrated  Universities  of  Basra  and  of  Kufa  in  Mesopotamia,  of  Damascus 
in  Syria,  and  of  Cairo  in  Egypt.  Later  on  came  the  civil  and  religious 
revolutions  which  reduced  the  power  of  the  Abbasside  Caliphs  and  the 
rival  dynasty  of  the  Fatemites,  claiming  descent  from  Ali,  the  cousin 
and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  established  themselves  in  Egypt  and 
succeeded  to  the  position  of  patrons  of  Oriental  learning.  The  successes 
of  Saladin  the  Great  in  turn  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Fatemites,  and  the 
Abbasside  Caliph  was  once  more  proclaimed  Sovereign  of  the  East.  The 
sovereignty  was,  however,  merely  nominal,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Caliph  was  confined  to  spiritual  matters,  while  his  conquering  vassal 
remained  the  real  and  independent  master  of  the  Empire.  But  Saladin  was 
worthy  of  the  authority  of  which  he  had  thus  obtained  possession,  and 
proved  himself  as  munificent  a  patron  of  learning  as  either  Abbasside  or 
Fatemite  had  been.  His  successors  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  learned 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  East  flocked  to  the  Court  of  Egypt,  sure  of 
appreciation  and  reward. 

In  poetry,  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been  what  it  certainly  was  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  the  meeting-place  of  East  and  West.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  East  and  West  differ  so  widely  in  tastes  and  habits,  that 
we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  a  community  of  ideas  existing  between  an 
Arabic  and  a  European  writer  ;  and  yet  the  works  of  Eastern  authors  are 
filled  with  proverbs,  sentiments,  and  metaphors,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  peculiarly  Western  in  origin  and  character.  To  cite  a  few 
examples  : — The  introduction  to  the  Shahnama,  the  great  national  Epic  of 
Persia,  enunciates  in  so  many  words  the  axiom  that  "  Knowledge  is 
power ;  "  the  proverb,  "  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes,"  exists  in 
Arabic  with  even  the  same  alliterative  jingle,  el  'abdu  yudabbir  wa  'llahu 
yucaddir;  and  to  Mohammed  himself  is  attributed  the  saying:  "The 
•  believer  is  never  stung  by  a  scorpion  twice  at  the  same  stone,"  which  is 
not  far  removed  from  our  own  vulgar  proverb,  "  Once  bit,  twice  shy."  The 
poems  of  El  Beha  Zoheir  contain  numerous  instances  of  these  curious 
parallels ;  in  one  case,  addressing  his  mistress,  he  says : — 
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But  oh  !  beware  lest  we  betray 

The  secrets  of  our  hopes  and  fears, 
For  I  have  heard  some  people  say 

"  That  walls  have  ears." 

In  another  he  apologizes  for  some  ungallant  suspicions  about  a  lady 
by  remarking  that  "  What  every  one  says  must  be  true." 

In  an  amusing  volume  published  some  years  since,  and  entitled 
Sketches  of  Cambridge  by  a  Don,  a  story  is  told  of  a  Trinity  man  who 
deprecated  the  contempt  shown  by  members  of  his  own  Ancient  and  Royal 
Foundation  for  "  small-college  men,"  pleading,  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  that 
"They,  too,  were  God's  creatures."  I  do  not  accuse  the  English  author 
of  plagiarism  from  Arabic  sources,  but  it  is  curious  to  find  El  Beha  Zoheir 
making  use  of  the  same  humorous  figure  of  speech  ;  for,  addressing  the 
Sultan  Najm  ed  din,  he  says,  "  Since  I  have  met  thee  I  have  spurned  all  men 
besides,  and  have  hardly  looked  upon  them  as  God's  creatures.1' 

But  it  is  not  only  in  such  details  that  the  works  of  El  Beha  Zoheir 
remind  us  of  the  production  of  Western  poets ;  the  whole  tone  of  thought 
and  style  of  expression  much  more  closely  resemble  those  of  an  English 
courtier  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  of  a  Mohammedan  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  artificial  construction,  exaggerated 
metaphor,  and  profuse  ornateness  of  style  which  render  Eastern  poetry  so 
distasteful  to  a  Western  critic  ;  and  in  place  of  these  defects  we  have 
natural  simplicity  and  epigrammatic  terseness  combined  with  a  genial  wit 
that  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  Vers  de  Socie'te'  of  the  English  poet  Herrick. 
Here  is  one  of  his  epigrams  : — 

They  told  me  such  an  one  had  now 

Turned  sober  and  repented  quite  ; 
Amazed,  I  asked  them  when  and  how 

He'd  spurned  the  wine-cup's  pure  delight  ? 

I  saw  him  yesterday  once  more 

Upon  a  bed  of  roses  lain, 
As  drunk  and  jovial  as  before  ; 

And  then  the  mystery  was  plain. 

For,  when  I  asked  him  what  he  meant, 

And  begged  he  would  the  cause  rehearse 
Which  had  induced  him  to  repent  ? 

He  answered  :  'twas  an  empty  purse  ! 

In  that  peculiar  trifling  of  words  and  sentiments  of  which  the  English 
poets  of  the  Restoration  were  so  fond,  El  Beha  Zoheir  is  excessively 
happy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  verse  : 

I  melt  away  whene'er  I  hear 

The  liquid  sweetness  of  her  voice. 
My  heart  will  flutter  when  she's  nesir — 
Pray  does  it  very  strange  appear 

To  dance  when  we  rejoice  ? 
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Or  this  : 

Didst  thou  but  look  upon  me  here, 

A  paradox  would  meet  thy  gaze  ; 
Mine  eyes  are  drowned  with  many  a  tear, 

And  yet  my  heart  is  in  a  blaze. 

Even  to  the  hackneyed  hyperbole  of  dying  for  love  he  contrives  to  give 
a  new  and  original  turn  : 

Oh  !  torture  not  my  life  in  vain, 

But  take  it  once  for  all  away, 
Nor  cause  me  thus  with  constant  pain 
To  die  and  come  to  life  again 

A  thousand  times  a  day  ! 

This  last  idea  he  has  worked  out  more  seriously  in  another  poem,  changing 
what  was  a  mere  prettiness  into  a  really  poetic  sentiment : 

Thou  art  my  soul,  and  all  my  soul  is  thine, 
Thou  art  my  life,  though  stealing  life  away  ! 

I  die  of  love,  then  let  thy  breath  divine 
Call  me  to  life  again,  that  so  I  may 

Reveal  to  men  the  secrets  of  the  tomb. 

Full  well  thou  knowest  that  no  joys  endure, 
Come,  therefore,  ere  there  come  on  us  our  doom, 

That  union  may  our  present  joy  secure. 

Approaching  old  age,  and  the  first  appearance  of  grey  hairs,  furnish 
him  with  many  pleasing  and  novel  conceits  : — 

Now  the  night  of  youth  is  over,  and  grey-headed  dawn  is  near, 
Fare  ye  well  ye  tender  meetings  with  the  friends  I  held  so  dear : 
O'er  my  life  these  silvery  locks  are  shedding  an  unwonted  light, 
And  disclosing  many  follies  youth  had  hidden  out  of  sight. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  see  a  metaphor  so  well  carried  out,  or  so  pregnant 
with  meaning  as  this ; — the  contrast  between  the  dark  tresses  of  youth 
and  the  white  hairs  of  old  age,  the  sudden  awakening  from  the  night  of 
folly  and  inexperience  at  the  dawn  of  maturer  judgment,  and  the  com- 
parison of  the  streaks  of  grey  amidst  the  massy  black  locks  to  rays  of 
wisdom  lighting  up  the  dark  sky  of  ignorance. 
And  again : 

Over  my  life  thy  constant  love  hath  shed 

Such  lustre  that  the  radiance  which  I  wear 
Grows  into  shape,  assuming  on  my  head 

The  false  appearance  of  this  silvery  hair. 

For  delicate  turns  of  expression  I  may  quote  his  apostrophe   to  a 
messenger  who  had  brought  him  news  of  his  beloved  : 

Continue,  prithee,  in  this  pleasant  strain, 

Thy  words  such  sweet  surprise  and  wonder  move  ; 

Oh !  let  me  look  upon  thine  eyes  again, 

For  they  have  looked  upon  the  maid  I  love  ! 
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And  the  following  simple  but  graceful  lines  : 

I  lay  my  bosom's  secret  bare, 

Yet  doubt  and  tremble  all  the  while. 
But  gazing  on  thy  face  so  fair, 
Two  happy  omens  greet  me  there — 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  smile. 

When  polygamy  prevails,  and  women  are  kept  in  degrading  ignorance, 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  sentiment  and  affection.  The  Eastern 
poets,  it  is  true,  are  often  eloquent  on  the  theme  of  love,  but  love  with 
them  is  either  mere  sensual  admiration  or  affected  passion.  The  poet 
either  expends  his  ingenuity  in  depicting  his  mistress's  charms,  and 
in  heightening  the  colouring  by  the  employment  of  striking  imagery,  or 
he  raves  about  the  burning  passion  that  consumes  his  bosom.  Power  and 
imagination  there  nearly  always  is  in  an  Eastern  love-song,  but  feeling 
and  true  sentiment  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  absent  from  such  com- 
positions. It  is  precisely  in  this  respect  that  El  Beha  Zoheir  differs  so 
widely  from  his  co-religionists  ;  his  utterances  of  love  come  direct  from 
the  heart,  and  are  altogether  free  from  conventional  affectation.  What 
can  be  more  full  of  genuine  feeling  than  the  following  tender  apology  for 
a  blind  girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love  ? 

They  called  my  love  a  poor  blind  maid — 
I  love  her  more  for  that,  I  said. 
I  love  her,  for  she  cannot  see 
These  grey  hairs  that  disfigure  me. 
We  wonder  not  when  wounds  are  made 
By  an  unsheathed  and  naked  blade  ; 
The  marvel  is  that  swords  should  slay 
WMle  yet  within  their  sheaths  they  stay. 
She  is  a  garden  fair,  where  I 
Need  fear  no  guardian's  prying  eye  ; 
Where  while  in  beauty  blooms  the  rose, 
Narcissuses  their  eyelids  close. 

Or  the  description  of  a  lovers'  parting : 

The  camel-men  were  on  the  move, 

The  fatal  hour  was  drawing  nigh, 
But,  ere  we  went  away,  my  love 

Came  up  to  bid  a  last  good-by. 

And  like  a  startled  young  gazelle 

From  side  to  side  she  glanced  in  fear  ; 
Nor  dared  to  breathe  the  word  farewell, 

Lest  spiteful  folks  should  overhear. 
With  tearful  eyes  awhile  she  stays, 

Then  hastens  onward,  weeping  sore, 
Then  turns  to  give  one  longing  gaze, 

And  whisper  a  "  good-by  "  once  more. 
And  oh  !  within  my  anguished  breast 

The  quenchless  fire  of  passion  burns  ! 
And  oh  1  my  life  is  sore  o'erpressed 

Bv  fickle  Fortune's  tricks  and  turns  ! 
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But,  if  an  ardent  lover,  El  Beha  Zoheir  seems  to  have  been  an  incon- 
stant one,  even  by  his  own  showing : 

I'm  fickle,  so  at  least  they  say, 

And  blame  me  for  it  most  severely ; 
Because  I  court  one  maid  to-day, 

To-morrow  love  another  dearly. 
'Tis  true  that  though  I  vow  and  swear, 

They  find  my  love  is  false  and  hollow, 
Deceiving  when,  it  seems  most  fair, 

Like  lightning  when  no  rain-drops  follow. 

And  for  this  fickleness  he  accounts  by  a  quaint  conceit : 

You'd  like  to  know,  I  much  suspect, 

The  secret  which  my  conduct  covers  : 
Well,  then,  I'm  founder  of  a  sect, 

Grand  Master  of  Peculiar  Lovers. 

And  elsewhere  he  says — 

I  will  record  my  story,  and  indite 

All  that  has  passed  between  my  love  and  mo 

From  first  to  last,  and  then  the  book  I  write 

Shall  be  a  manual  of  "  the  Lovers'  rite," 
A  text-book  for  the  whole  fraternity. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  book  is  so  characteristic  of  the  period  in  which 
Zoheir  lived,  or  reflects  so  vividly  the  tone  of  religious  thought  then  pre- 
valent, as  these  playful  allusions  to  mystic  rites  and  secret  fraternities.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  them  fully,  I  must  briefly  review  the 
religious  history  of  Mohammedanism  during  the  immediately  preceding 
centuries. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mysteries  of  the  Magian  priesthood  there 
arose  in  Persia,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  a  number 
of  secret  associations  which  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion 
combined  those  fanciful  metaphysical  speculations  which  are  chiefly  known 
to  the  European  world  under  the  name  of  Gnosticism.  These  sects  were 
seven  in  number  : — 1.  The  Kaiyumersiyeh,  or  followers  of  the  doctrines 
of  Kaiyumers,  the  first  king  of  Persia," and,  according  to  the  Magian  legend, 
the  first  created  human  being.  2.  The  Zervanfyeh,  who  regarded 
Zercan acdrana,  or  "unbounded  time,"  as  the  prime  cause  and  mover  of  all 
things.  8.  The  Zardushtiyeh,  or  disciples  of  Zoroaster.  4.  The  Sene- 
viyeh,  or  Dualists.  5.  The  Maneviyeh,  or  Manichaeans.  6.  The 
Farkimiyeh,  who  taught  that  there  existed  two  antagonistic  principles, 
Father  and  son,  and  that  these  two,  originally  hostile,  were  reconciled  by 
the  intervention  of  a  third  celestial  power.  7,  and  last.  The  Mastekiyeh, 
or  followers  of  Mastek.  Their  tenets,  religious  and  political,  were  precisely 
identical  with  those  of  the  Communists  of  the  present  day,  their  avowed 
object  being  the  abolition  of  all  existing  religions,  universal  equality  and 
community  of  property  and  women. 

When  the  Arabs  became  masters   of  Persia  these  different  societies 
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exercised,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  important  influence  on  El 
Islam,  and  the  severe  monotheism  of  Mohammed  soon  became  tainted 
with  the  theories  of  Sabsean  philosophy.  The  contest  for  the  succession 
among  the  immediate  survivors  of  Mohammed  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  two  parties  to  join  issue  ;  the  cause  of  AH  and  his  family  was  espoused 
by  the  Persian  party,  while  the  Arab  party  favoured  Othman  and  his 
adherents.  In  this  way  arose  the  first  great  schism  in  Mohammedanism, 
that  of  Sunni  and  ^Shiah,  a  schism  which  perpetuated  the  old  hatred 
between  the  Semitic  and  Japhetic  races — between  the  Jew  and  Gentile. 
For  several  centuries  these  doctrines  went  on  acquiring  more  and  more 
currency  amongst  Mohammedans,  and  frequent  insurrections  and  fresh 
schisms  were  the  result. 

In  A.D.  910,  'Obeid-allah,  surnamed  El  Mehdi,  a  heresiarch  of  this 
school,  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and,  claiming  to  be  descended  from 
Fatima,  daughter  of  Mohammed  and  wife  of  'Ali,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing himself  as  a  rival  to  the  Abbasside  Caliph  of  Baghdad — a  kind  of 
Anti-Pope  in  Islam.  From  this  moment  the  Persian  Gnostic  heresy 
prevailed  in  Egypt ;  it  was  propagated  by  official  agents,  of  whom  the 
chief  was  called  Da'i  ucL  du'dt,  or  "  Supreme  missionary,"  and  associations 
almost  identical  in  their  constitution  with  modern  Freemasonry  were 
founded  in  Cairo  under  the  name  of  Mejalis  el  Hikmeh,  or  "  Scientific 
meetings ;  "  the  building  in  which  they  were  held  being  called  Dar  al 
Hikmeh,  or  "  The  Scientific  Lodge."  The  doctrines  thus  taught  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Ismaelite,  and  were  extensively  propagated  in  Syria, 
where  they  gave  birth  subsequently  to  the  Druze,  Assassins,  and  other 
notorious  sects,  amongst  which  I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  number  the 
nominally  Christian  order  of  Knights  Templar.  I  have  already  said  that 
Saladin  compassed  the  final  destruction  of  the  Fatemite  Caliphate,  and 
re-established  in  name  at  least  the  authority  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
Saladin  was  a  rigid  adherent  of  the  Sunni  sect,  and  his  first  act  on 
assuming  the  independent  sovereignty  was  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of 
the  Fatemite  heresy.  The  "  Scientific  lodges  "  were  finally  closed,  and 
the  formation  of  secret  societies  for  religious  or  political  purposes  was 
strictly  prohibited.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  succeeding 
princes  of  his  house,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  El  Beha  Zoheir  in  the  reign  of 
El  Melek  es  Salih,  the  seventh  Sultan  of  the  dynasty,  turning  into  ridicule 
rites  and  observances  which  half  a  century  before  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  levity  with  which  Zoheir  treats  themes 
usually  regarded  with  extreme  reverence  by  Mohammedans  must  be 
attributed  to  his  antipathy  to  the  Ismaelite  heresy  rather  than  to  a  want  of 
respect  for  El  Islam  itself.  The  texts  and  passages  of  the  Goran  which  he 
turns  into  jest  are  not  those  which  involve  any  of  the  broader  principles  of 
Monotheism,  but  rather  those  which  were  supposed  to  shadow  forth 
prophetically  the  advent  of  Mehdi,  the  Mohammedan  Messiah,  and  upon 
which  so  many  impostors  and  enthusiasts  have,  down  to  the  present  day, 
founded  their  claims  to  a  divine  mission. 
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Thus  we  find  him  saying  in  words  which  must  sound  sheer  hlasphemy 
to  a  Moslem  ear  : 

I  work  great  wonders  in  fair  Cupid's  name, 

I  come  to  lovers  with  a  mighty  sign  ; 
No  skill  had  any  to  declare  his  flame 

Till  taught  to  utter  it  in  words  of  mine. 

I  am  the  Prophet  of  the  Latter-day, 

Mine  are  the  Votaries  of  Love  and  Youth  ; 
These  are  my  preachers — in  my  name  they  pray, 

And  own  my  mission  to  be  Love's  own  truth. 

The  poem  from  which  these  verses  are  taken  contains  a  number  of 
similar  quotations  from  the  Goran,  distorted  from  their  original  meaning, 
and  applied  to  such  secular  subjects  as  love  and  wine ;  and  that  too 
without  the  excuse  of  mystic  allegory,  behind  which  the  Persian  poets 
always  take  shelter  from  the  charge  of  irreverence.  However,  the  use  of 
such  technical  terms  as  Da'i,  "Preacher  or  missionary;"  shiah,  "  votary;" 
Kdhib  ez  Zemdn,  "  Lord  of  the  Latter-Day,"  &c.,  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
the  covert  satire  is  aimed  exclusively  against  the  opponents  of  the  Sunni 
creed. 

That  Zoheir  was  perfectly  capable  of  regarding  religion  with  becoming 
reverence,  and  even  of  standing  up  manfully  in  its  defence,  and  of  em- 
ploying the  formidable  weapons  of  his  own  wit  and  eloquence  against 
scoffers  and  atheists,  is  amply  proved  by  he  following  epigram  : 

A  foolish  atheist  whom  I  lately  found 
Alleged  Philosophy  in  his  defence. 
Said  he,  "  The  Arguments  I  use  are  sound." 
"  Just  so,"  said  I  ;  "  all  sound  and  little  sense." 

"  You  talk  of  matters  far  beyond  your  reach  ; 

Yon 're  knocking  at  a  closed-np  door,"  said  I. 
Said  he,  "  You  cannot  understand  my  speech." 

"  I'm  not  King  Solomon,"  was  my  reply. 

The  sting  of  the  satire  lies  in  the  allusion  to  the  Moslem  legend  that 
King  Solomon  understood  the  language  of  beasts.  Solomon  and  his 
miraculous  power  over  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air,  are  favourite  subjects 
with  El  Beha  Zoheir,  as  with  most  Arabic  poets.  Thus,  having  apo- 
strophized the  Zephyr,  and  besought  it  to  carry  a  message  to  his  beloved, 
he  says : 

Each  day  I  send  my  envoys  there, 

But  bootless  do  they  aye  return, 
Each  day  brings  forth  some  gloomier  care 

For  me  to  learn. 

And  now  I  bid  the  very  wind 

To  speed  my  loving  message  on, 
As  though  I  might  its  fun-  bind, 

Like  Solomon. 
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These  constant  allusions  to  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Arahs, 
make  the  Divan  of  El  Beha  Zoheir  particularly  valuable  as  a  repository 
of  Oriental  learning.  The  dedicatory  verses  afford  an  instance  of  this : 

Thou'rt  afraid  to  come  near  me  I  warrant, 

For  fear  lest  a  storm  should  arise, 
When  thou  seest  me  weep  such  a  torrent, 

And  heave  such  tempestuous  sighs. 
But  the  magic  of  Love,  were  a  quarter 

Of  what  thou  professedst  sincere, 
Would  have  taught  thee  to  walk  on  the  water 

Without  any  fear. 

Or  if,  as  I  grieve  in  this  fashion, 

My  groans  are  a  source  of  alarm 
Lest  the  terrible  heat  of  my  passion 

Should  do  thee  some  bodily  harm. 
Join  the  Dervishes'  ranks  and  discover 

The  secrets  Rifaiyans  claim, 
And  then,  like  a  Fire-King  and  lover, 

Plunge  into  the  flame. 

Here,  besides  the  introduction  of  several  recondite  Arabic  sayings,  he 
alludes  to  a  sect  of  Dervishes  founded  by  a  certain  Ahmed  er  Rifa'i,  -who 
laid  claim  to  miraculous  powers,  and  were  wont  to  delude  the  public  by 
performing  such  juggling  feats  as  eating  live  snakes  and  plunging  into 
fiery  furnaces. 

When  we  remember  the  servile  adulation  which  Eastern  despots  are 
accustomed  tp  exact  from  those  about  them,  and  the  unworthy  behaviour 
to  which  their  favourites  are  too  often  compelled  to  descend,  it  speaks 
volumes  for  El  Beha  Zoheir's  high  character  and  principles  that  he  was 
able  to  retain  his  position  at  court  for  so  many  years  without  the  least 
sacrifice  of  his  self-respect.  But  that  such  was  the  case  his  own  poems 
show :  a  free  and  independent  spirit  breathes  through  them  all ;  and  the 
rebukes  which  he  occasionally  administers  to  persons  high  in  office,  from 
whom  he  has  received  a  real  or  fancied  slight,  are  as  frank  and  outspoken 
as  they  are  free  from  ill-temper  and  querulousness.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Vizier  Fakhr  ed  din,  from 
whose  door  he  had  been  rudely  repulsed  by  the  domestics  : 

'Twas  love  that  brought  me  to  thy  door, 

Not  any  need  in  which  I  stood  ; 

But  that  I  love  the  great  and  good, 
And  love  thy  pleasant  converse  more. 
For  former  gifts  and  favours  shown 

My  thanks  were  always  duly  paid  ; 

Not  thanks  wherein  the  flatterers  trade, 
But  such  as  honest  men  may  own. 
*  *  *  * 

My  wrath  is  kindled  for  the  sake 

Of  Courtesy,  whose  lord  thou  art ; 

For  thee  I  take  it  so  to  heart, 
No  umbrage  for  myself  I  take. 
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Although  Eastern  poetry  abounds  in  glowing  imagery,  and  in  metaphors 
drawn  from  natural  objects,  such  as  trees  and  flowers,  rocks  and  streams, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  real  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  is  rarely 
exhibited  either  by  Arabic  or  Persian  authors.  Beha  ed  din  Zoheir,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  to  have  been  a  passionate  lover  of  Nature,  and  to  have 
derived  the  keenest  enjoyment  from  the  contemplation  of  her  beauties. 
Witness  his  description  of  a  garden  upon  the  banks  of  his  own  majestic 
Nile: 

There  rain-drops  trickle  through  the  warm  still  air, 

The  cloud-born  firstlings  of  the  summer  skies  ; 
And  dew-drops  glitter  on  the  branches  there 
Like  a  pearl  necklace  on  a  bosom  fair, 

Or  like  the  tears  that  now  bedew  mine  eyes. 

There  the  young  flowerets  with  sweet  perfume  blow, 
There  feathery  palms  their  pendent  clusters  hold 

Like  foxes'  brushes  waving  to  and  fro  ; 

There  every  evening  comes  the  after-glow, 
Tipping  the  leaflets  with  its  liquid  gold. 

Can  anything  be  more  graceful  than  the  comparison  of  the  dew-drops  on 
the  rose  petals  to  pearly  beads  upon  a  maiden's  neck,  or  more  artistic 
than  the  introduction  of  the  second  simile  by  which  the  poet's  own  melting 
mood  is  made  to  harmonize  with  the  scene  described.  The  vivid  picture 
of  the  after-glow  will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
Mr.  Elijah  Walton's  exquisite  sketches  of  Egyptian  scenery,  or  who  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  a  sunset  on  the  Nile. 

And  to  quote  another  instance  of  strong  local  colouring  and  vivid  word- 
painting  : 

God,  look  on  Egypt,  many  a  happy  dream 

Of  by-gone  days  in  memory  I  retrace  ; 
Methinks  I  look  upon  the  Nile's  fair  stream 

With  all  the  myriad  craft  upon  its  face. 

Recount  to  me  the  beauties  of  the  Nile, 

No  more  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates  sing, 
Those  nights  of  joy  in  Gheeza  and  the  Isle, 

Their  memories  ever  round  my  heart  will  cling. 

There,  where  the  flowerets  on  the  meadows  lie 

And  spot  the  verdure  like  a  peacock's  vest, 
There,  where  the  azure  of  the  star-lit  sky 

Is  all  gem-studded  like  a  falcon's  breast. 

There  bright  Khaleega,  like  a  spotted  snake, 

Through  meads  and  gardens  trails  its  glittering  coil, 

There  did  my  love  and  I  our  pleasure  take, 
Oh  !  love,  and  love  alone,  is  worth  our  toil. 

There  was  the  pleasure  such  as  never  palls 

Of  sense  unsatiate  and  ravished  eye, 
But  now  vain  sorrowing  my  spirit  galls 

For  happy  days,  for  happy  days  gone  by  I 
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Even  where  he  uses  the  tropes  and  similes  which  have  become  common- 
places with  the  Arabic  poets,  his  genius  adds  some  delicate  touch  that 
gives  to  the  tritest  metaphor  all  the  charm  of  originality.  A  favourite 
conceit,  for  example,  is  that  the  image  of  the  beloved  often  visits  the  lover 
in  a  dream ;  let  us  see  how  El  Beha  Zoheir  makes  use  of  this  pretty 
idea: 

Let  thy  sweet  image  hovering  nigh 
A  watch  upon  my  actions  keep  ; 
'Twill  tell  thee  if  I  close  an  eye 
By  night  in  sleep. 

And  in  another  poem  : 

Lo  !  but  last  night  a  wonclrons  thing  hefel ; 

As  I  lay  tossing  on  my  restless  bed, 
The  image  of  the  maid  I  love  so  well 
Hovered  about  me  but,  alas  !  the  spell 

Broke  as  I  clasped  her,  and  the  vision  fled. 

Fled,  ere  my  heart  had  compassed  its  delight — 

Had  I  offended  her  in  word  or  deed  ? 
Or  did  she  see  me  on  that  darksome  night 
Murdered  by  love,  and  in  her  sudden  fright 

Back  to  the  safety  of  her  chamber  speed  ? 

Eastern  poets  are  very  chary  of  admitting  anything  like  a  personal 
allusion  to  females  into  their  verse,  but  El  Beha  Zoheir  is  not  so  sensitive, 
and  frequently  celebrates  his  mistress  by  name.  Even  when  he  yields  to 
convention,  and  employs  the  usual  far-fetched  metaphors  to  describe  her, 
he  takes  care  to  render  the  allusion  intelligible  to  his  readers  : 

Speak  of  that  "  Willow  "  or  that  "  Flowery  Mead," 

Pronounce  not  openly  my  Zeinab's  name, 
But  in  fair  metaphors  relate  thy  tale. 
Things  that  are  lovely  form  the  fittest  veil 

To  screen  her  loveliness  and  her  fair  fame. 

Behii  ed  din  Zoheir  is  eminently  the  poet  of  sentiment,  and  shows  but 
little  sympathy  with  the  metaphysical  school  of  philosophy.  As  if,  how- 
ever, to  display  his  wonderful  versatility  of  genius,  he  occasionally  breaks 
out  into  strains  as  mystic  as  those  of  Hafiz  himself,  the  arch-priest  of 
metaphysical  poets.  Thus,  although  the  following  lines  have  little  apparent 
mysticism  in  them,  yet  a  Persian  philosopher  would  find  plenty  to  dilate 
upon  in  the  subtle  allusion  to  the  "Love  of  Truth : " 

That  man,  believe  me,  greatly  errs 
Whose  heart  a  dusky  maid  prefers. 
For  me,  I  love  my  maiden  fair 
With  snowy  neck  and  golden  hair. 
My  bright  example  truth  shall  be, 
For  truth  is  ever  fair  to  see. 

Elsewhere   his  Anacreontic   utterances  are   innocent   of  any  allegorical 
uterpretation. 
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I  have  already  referred  to  Zoheir's  powers  of  satire ;  the  following 
invective  against  an  old  lady  who  was  giving  herself  juvenile  airs, 
deserves  to  be  quoted,  if  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  scandal  of  the  thirteenth 
century  : — 

IIow  much  longer  shall  we  see  yon  aping  every  girlish  trick  ? 

You're  a  little  out,  I  fancy,  in  your  reckoning  of  years  : 
For  the  dye  or  the  pomatum  which  upon  your  face  you  stick 

Is  the  only  thing  about  you  which  like  youthf  ulness  appears. 

What  have  yon  to  do  with  favours  which  from  coyish  maids  are  wrung  ? 

People  never  levy  taxes  from  a  ruined  site  ! 
The  time  for  love  and  pleasure  is  when  youths  and  maids  are  young  ; 

Young  people  only  in  young  people's  company  delight. 

I  see  you  walking  in  the  street  in  veils  of  muslin  dressed, 
Like  an  old  and  worthless  volume  with  a  new  and  handsome  back. 

When  I  ask  what  is  beneath  them,  people  set  my  doubts  at  rest, 
For  they  say  it's  just  a  bag  of  bones  put  in  a  leathern  sack. 

My  very  good  old  lady,  you  surely  don't  expect 

That  your  odious  advances  will  ever  catch  a  beau  ; 
You  pretend  to  be  a  lady,  but  I  very  much  suspect 

That  yon  wouldn't  find  such  conduct  in  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

I  would  not  say  I  think  you  are  a  silly  vain  old  goose, 
Because  a  goose  would  feel  itself  insulted  by  the  phrase  ; 

You'll  never  get  a  husband,  so  you'll  find  it  is  no  use 
To  keep  up  any  longer  these  ridiculous  displays. 

This  poem,  we  are  told,  was  written  "  by  request." 

It  is  in  panegyric  that  Zoheir  is  least  happy.  The  official  congratulatory 
verses  of  a  poet-laureate  are  seldom  to  be  compared  with  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  his  own  unfettered  genius.  But  even  here,  if  not  always  strictly 
poetical,  Zoheir  is  always  original.  The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  his 
eulogistic  style  : — 

Oh  !  my  lord  and  master  of  high  degree, 

In  greatness  and  glory  and  fair  renown, 
Thou  bast  climbed  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree 

As  fast  as  others  come  rolling  down. 

And  honour  that  seemed  beyond  thy  reach 

Thou  takest  as  though  from  a  heap  hard  by. 
I  blush  to  address  thee  in  this  poor  speech, 

For  a  pearl  art  thou  and  a  bead  am  I  1 

These  compositions  have,  nevertheless,  a  special  interest  of  their  ownr 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  many  allusions  and  details  which  are  of  the 
greatest  use  in  enabling  us  to  understand  the  history  of  the  period  and  in 
making  us  acquainted  with  the  personal  character  of  the  principal  actors 
therein. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  convey  in  a  translation  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  language  of  the  original ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  Zoheir's 
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language  which  constitutes  his  chief  charm.  The  Arabic,  although 
belonging  to  a  post-classical  period,  is  perfectly  correct  in  diction,  and  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  so  free  from  all  affectation  of  archaisms  that  the  whole 
volume  of  poems  does  not  contain  more  than  half-a-dozen  words  which 
would  present  any  difficulty  to  a  person  acquainted  with  modern  Arabic. 

Although  Eastern  literature  is  still  "  caviare  to  the  million,"  yet 
Oriental  poets  have  been  recognized  and  appreciated  in  Europe.  The 
genius  of  a  Hafiz  or  a  Sadi  has  shone  through  the  persistent  attempts 
of  translators  to  mar  its  lustre.  Perhaps  a  similar  good  fortune  awaits 
Zoheir,  and,  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  my  rendering,  his  poetry  may 
yet  be  better  known. 


$jrats*  jof 


WHO  praiseth  thee  in  fittest  mood,  0  Light  ? 
Perhaps  'tis  one  who  while  the  city  sleeps, 
Long  time  a  sick  man's  dreary  vigil  keeps, 

And  wistful  counts  the  signs  of  waning  night : 

The  dying  sound  of  wheels,  the  midnight  hush, 
The  according  bells  of  congregated  towers, 
That  chime  the  round  of  dusk  slow-footed  hours, 

Till  daylight  dawns  at  last :  then  with  a  rush, 

Of  glad  expectancies  he  weeps  and  prays, 

And  half  he  prays  to  Light  and  half  to  God. 
"  If  now,  indeed,  I  tread  the  upward  road 

From  unfamiliar  Death  to  Life's  fair  ways, 

-0  lovely  Light !  let  me  no  longer  shame, 

By  heart  unclean  or  crooked,  thy  sweet  name !  " 

M.  BETH  AM -EDWARDS. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

MR.  GRODE  CHANGES  HIS  MIND. 

EANWHILE  Mr.  Grode  himself 
must  not  be  altogether  forgotten. 
He  still  lived  all  by  himself  in 
the  house  near  Russell  Square, 
now  more  dusty  than  ever.  He 
had  his  coffee  hot  in  the  mom- 
ing,  his  chop  at  half-past  one, 
his  dinner  of  three  courses  at 
six ;  he  slept  well,  and  was  not 
more  ill-tempered  than  he  had 
always  been,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  any  increase  of  what  cannot 
be  increased  is  a  simple  impos- 
sibility. He  was  growing  very 
rich,  people  said,  and  was  giving 
up  attending  sales,  though  no 
change  in  his  style  of  living  gave 
any  support  to  the  popular  idea. 
/ '  '  His  lawyer  had  drawn  up  a  will 
for  him,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  his  money  was  left  to  found  some  philan- 
thropic society — say,  for  the  suppression  of  filial  disobedience  and  French 
ladies'-maids — and  the  rest  to  some  society  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
If  any  should  think  that  his  own  conduct  towards  Felicia  and  her  husband 
gave  him  the  faintest,  the  most  momentary  uneasiness,  they  are  very  much 
mistaken.  Busy  men  pride  themselves  with  justice  upon  having  no  time 
for  sentiment,  and  he  believed  most  fully  in  the  maxim,  as  though  it 
were  gospel,  that  as  a  man  makes  his  bed  so  must  he  lie.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  have  millstones  instead  of  hearts — far  too  many  to 
make  it  wonderful  that  he  should  be  one  of  them.  And  there  are  plenty 
of  people,  too,  whom  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  and  trouble  to  subject  to 
any  sort  of  psychological  analysis — that  one  great  duty  of  modern  tale- 
tellers—  simply  because  there  is  nothing  about  their  psychology  to 
analyze.  I  am — or  ought  to  be — ashamed  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
of  what  sort  of  mineral  substance  millstones  are  made ;  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  it  is  something  very  simple,  and  that  there  is  nothing  aboui, 
them  that  the  eye  does  not  se,e.  And  if  any  one  should  insist  that 
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there  is  no  man  in  the  world,  however  hard  he  may  be  to  outward  eyes, 
who  has  not  a  tender  place  about  him  somewhere,  let  him  just  look  round 
and  see. 

One  morning — the  very  morning,  in  fact,  that  followed  hia  daughter's 
midnight  vision — while  sitting  after  breakfast  in  his  dusty  front  parlour, 
he  was  told  by  his  man-servant  that  a  beggar-like  looking  man  was  at  the 
door  who  desired  to  see  him. 

"A  beggar?  I  am  always  having  beggars  after  me."  A  sort  of 
uncomfortable  feeling  came  over  him  that  it  might  be  his  unlucky  son-in- 
law.  "  Tell  him  to  be  off  this  instant." 

"  So  I  did,  sir." 

"  Then  tell  him  again." 

"  He  said  it  was  most  important  business." 

"  A  beggar  with  most  important  business  !  A  likely  story.  He  didn't 
say  what  it  was,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you  send  him  packing  ?  You  haven't  let 
him  into  the  hall  ?  " 

"  He  said  as  if  he  couldn't  see  you  now,  he'd  wait  till  he  could.  So  I 
shut  the  door  and  left  him  on  the  step." 

"  Then  just  go  and  tell  him  if  he  can't  tell  you  what  his  business  is, 
he  shan't  tell  me.  And  if  he  won't  go,  send  for  a  policeman." 

The  man  went  out,  but  presently  returned. 

"  He  says,  sir,  as  you'd  be  sure  to  see  him  if  I  said  his  name  was 
.Levi." 

The  word  seemed  to  act  like  magic  upon  Mr.  Grode.  He  started,  and 
looked  more  like  thunder  than  ever. 

"  Levi  ?  An  old  Jew  dwarf  as  ugly  as  sin  ?  A  thieving-looking 
rascal,  with  a  hump-back  and  squinting  eyes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  tell  him  to  go  to  hell ;  and  if  he  won't,  send  for  a  constable 
and  give  him  in  charge.  And  don't  bother  me  about  him  again." 

"  On  what  charge,  sir  ?  " 

"  Anything — on  his  face,  if  you  like  :  it  would  hang  him  any  day." 

Once  more  the  man  went  out,  but  once  more  returned. 

"He  won't  go,  sir.  He  says  as  how  he's  brought  you — you  know 
what." 

"  I  know  what  ?     Yes,  I  do  know  what.     Send  for  the  constable." 

But  just  then  Nathan  Levi  himself  entered^the  room.  The  servant 
had  forgotten  to  close  the  street-door  upon  him,  and  following  him  quietly, 
the  visitor  had  walked  in  without  leave. 

Mr.  Grode  started  up  in  a  rage.  "  What !  you  dare  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Get  out  of  my  house  this  instant,  you  old  scoundrel,  or  I'll  have  you 
kicked  out  before  you  know  where  you  are." 

The  Jew  made  no  sign  of  resentment.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said, 
4t  Kick,  but  hear."  .u&* 
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44  I  'ave  brought  you  vot  you  vant,  Mishter  Grode,"  he  said  humbly. 

The  footman,  who  had  taken  note  of  the  long  arms,  the  enormous  fists, 
and  the  heavy  feet  of  the  intruder,  and  who  thought  that,  if  any  kicking 
had  to  be  done,  he  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  went  away, 
leaving  the  two  rivals  alone. 

'•  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  said  Mr.  Grode,  stamping  on  the  floor. 

Nathan  Levi  looked  at  him  with  indescribable  cunning. 

"  I  'ave  shaBged  my  mind,"  he  said.  "  I  did  not  tossh  'im  in,  after 
all.  'E  vosh  found  in  the  fender." 

44  And  I've  shanged  my  mind  too,"  answered  Mr.  Grode,  mocking  him. 
"  You  wouldn't  take  me  at  my  word,  and  the  time's  gone  by.  '  Them  as 
will  not  when  they  may,  when  they  will,  they'll  find  it  too  late  in  the  day.' 
So  get  out,  or " 

"I  'ave  brought  'im  in  my  vaistcoat-pocket.  I  vill  let  you  'ave  'im 
very  sheap — dirt-sheap.  Shay  two  'undred  thoushand." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.     You  must  be  mad  or  drunk." 

44  Me  mad  ?  "  cried  out  the  poor  old  fellow ;  "  me  drunk  ?  'Elp  me, 
I  vish  I  'ad  the  chanche  !  Vot — not  a  dirty  two  'undred  thoushand  for 
the  big  emerald  that  ish  vorth  shiksh  millionsh  ?  " 

"  You  mean  to  say  you  have  got  the  big  emerald  ?  A  likely  story  ! 
You  look  like  it,  I  must  say." 

41  You  did  not  believe  me  ven  I  shaid  I  'ad  tosshed  'im  in." 

44  No  :  and  I  don't  believe  you  now,  when  you  say  you  found  him  in 
the  fender." 

44  You  vant  to  beat  me  down,  Mishter.  Veil,  I  vill  let  you  'ave  'im 
for  von  'undred  thoushand.  It  is  a  shin  and  a  shame,"  he  said,  with  a 
terrible  sigh;  "but  I  am  a  poor  old  man  now.  I  can't  make  no  more 
bargainsh." 

"Pooh!" 

44  For  ninety,  then  ?  Eighty  ?  On  my  shoul,  I  can't  shay  no  lessh. 
Eighty  thoushand  guineash." 

44  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Grode,  with  a  sudden  and  peculiar  smile,  44I  see. 
Come,  now,  suppose  I  offer  you  ten  thousand.  I'll  give  you  a  minute  to 
think  it  over." 

"  Vhat !  ten  thousand  dirty  shovereignsh  for  the  biggest  shtone  in  the 
vorld — ten  thoushand  for  vhat  is  vorth  shiksh  millionsh  ?  Ten  thoushand 
for  the  mosht  beautiful,  the  most  preshioush,  the  most  vonderful  thing  that 
anybody  ever  shaw  ?  For  vhat  'ash  been  fought  about  by  the  Shineshe 
and  the  Mogulsh  and  the  Aehtecsh,  and  everybody — for  vhat  I  could  shell 
for  vot  I  like  to  the  Queen  hershelf  to-morrow  ?  Vhat !  ten  thoushand 
poundsh  ?  You  are  laughing  at  me,  Mishter." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Grode,  without  seeming  to  listen  to  him,  had  written 
something  upon  a  scrap  of  paper  with  his  gold  pencil-case,  had  rung  the 
bell,  and  had  given  the  paper  to  the  footman.  Then  he  closed  the  door 
again,  and  returned  to  his  easy-chair. 

44  Then  why  don't  you  take  it  to  the  Queen  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  Becaushe  I  vant  to  give  'im  to  you  ;  becaushe  you  vill  give  a  fair 
prishe  for  'im  for  the  shake  of  old  timesh." 

"  Very  well.  You  say  you  have  got  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar 
about  you  ?  " 

"  In  my  vaishtcoat."  And  he  laid  both  his  hands  affectionately  over 
the  region  in  which  the  soul  is  said  to  be  placed  by  the  Chinese. 

"  And  you  offer  it  to  me  for  ten  thoushand  ?  " 

"  Eighty  thoushand  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  five.     Not  a  penny  more." 

The  Jew  lifted  up  his  hands  in  unaffected  horror. 

"  Help  me  Moshesh  !  "  he  said.  "  You  are  sheating  me,  Mishter  ; 
you  are  taking  advantageshesh  of  me." 

"  Five  thousand  pounds." 

"  No,  I  vill  not  shell  him — not  for  five  thoushand — not  for  five  'undred 
thoushand.  I  vill  take  him  to  Mynheer  van  Weemwoude." 

"As  you  please.  And  when  Mynheer  van  Weemwoude  begins  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions — how  you  came  by  it,  for  example " 

"Ah,  Mishter  Grode,  be  mershiful !  It  would  be  a  shin  to  shell  him 
to  you  for  vhat  you  shay." 

Mr.  Grode  sat  in  silence,  gloating  on  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  in 
the  heart  of  Nathan  Levi.  He  thought  it  was  a  struggle  between  need 
and  greed.  But,  in  truth,  it  was  a  harder,  deeper  struggle  than  he  could 
conceive. 

It  was  no  struggle  between  need  and  greed.  But  it  was  a  struggle 
between  need  and  need ;  between  the  genius  of  the  talisman,  whose  gifts 
had  become  a  necessity,  and  something  else,  which  had  become  a  greater 
necessity  still,  and  with  which  greed  had  equally  little  to  do.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  when  he,  in  spirit  or  in  body — it 
matters  not  which — had  crept  downstairs  from  his  interview  with  Felicia 
out  into  the  still  greater  darkness  of  the  street,  any  feeling  of  compassion 
for  what  he  had  seen,  or  any  desire  to  relieve  it,  entered  into  his  soul. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  with  a  sort  of  envious,  malicious  pleasure  that 
he  considered  that  there  were  people  in  the  world  as  poor  and  as  'wretched 
— at  least,  externally  —  as  himself,  and  that  goodness  and  beauty  and 
purity  and  unselfishness  were  no  talismans  against  the  misery  that  was 
the  cause  and  effect  of  his  own  crooked  nature,  his  own  hideousness, 
and  his  own  self-indulgence.  He  had  for  a  short  while,  during  his 
days  of  ceremonial  mourning,  when  a  false  remorse  was  gnawing  at  his 
heart,  almost  come  to  fancy  that  his  wretchedness  of  mind  and  body  had 
arisen  from  his  exaggerated  breach  of  the  first  of  all  the  divine  laws  that 
govern  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another.  So  it  was  with  a  strange 
and  indescribable  feeling  of  mingled  envy,  pride,  and  despair  that  he 
learned  that  Nemesis  is  as  capricious  as  Fortune,  and  that  while  the  sun 
shines  alike  upon  the  unjust  and  the  just,  the  storm  falls  not  only  upon 
the  unjust,  but  upon  the  just  also.  It  was  in  this  condition,  in  this 
feeling  that  he  was  not  specially  marked  out  by  his  special  sins  for  special 
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punishment,  that  he  once  more  lighted  his  wax-candle  and  opened  his 
trap-door  to  enjoy  with  a  good  conscience  the  intoxication  of  his  old 
dreams. 

But  somehow  the  old  intoxication  would  not  come.  It  was  true  that 
the  fascination  of  the  stone  itself  was  greater  than  ever.  After  all,  it  was 
the  most  valuable  jewel  in  the  whole  world ;  no  sentiment  could  destroy 
that  fact  of  facts.  And  was  a  jewel  worth  six  millions  of  pounds  to  be 
outweighed  by  a  word  and  a  smile  that  cost  nothing  to  the  giver,  any  more 
than  the  sunlight  and  the  open  air' cost  their  giver  more  than  a  word  and  a 
smile  ?  And  yet  not  so  much  as  even  the  memory  of  the  magic  light 
would  fill  the  chamber  at  his  bidding.  The  piece  of  crystal  was  as  fair  as 
ever  to  the  sight,  but  seemed  in  its  heart  to  be  as  dull  as  when  it  had  been 
first  dug  from  the  mine.  The  jewel  fairies  seemed  to  have  departed,  and 
the  echoes  of  their  songs  to  have  grown  as  silent  as  his  own  soul.  He 
could  do  nothing,  in  spite  of  himself,  but  think  of  the  sweet  voice  that 
had  greeted  him  morning  after  morning,  and  of  the  compassionate  smile 
that — he  knew  it  not  fully  till  now — had  stood  to  him  in  the  place  of  that 
whole  beauty  of  the  outer  world  which  is  made  up  of  human  sympathy 
more  than  any  of  us  really  know  :  more  than  was  ever  discovered  so  fully 
as  it  was  discovered  now  by  him.  Now  that  the  voice  and  the  smile 
greeted  him  no  more  even  the  Emerald  seemed  to  have  lost  its  light  and 
its  soul,  never  to  regain  them  until  its  owner  should  regain  once  more  the 
voice  and  the  smile. 

No  one  can  tell  what  the  daily  word  of  the  only  human  creature 
between  whose  soul  and  his  there  yet  remained  that  solitary  link  had 
become  to  him.  Even  had  Felicia  been  old  or  plain,  it  would  have  been 
almost  the  same.  But,  as  things  were,  all  the  affection  and  all  the  sym- 
pathies that  he  had  succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  his  kind  had  avenged 
themselves  by  concentrating  themselves  upon  one.  He  had  so  far  almost 
succeeded  in  both  eating  his  cake  and  having  it  too.  He  had  sacrificed  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  the  Emerald,  and  yet  had,  for  a  time  and  after  a 
fashion,  succeeded  in  keeping  the  best  part  of  the  world  in  the  person  of 
Felicia,  who  had  bestowed  upon  him  so  much  in  bestowing  upon  him  any- 
thing at  all.  Those  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 'kindness  cannot  know, 
even  in  imagination,  what  even  one  kind  word  may  be  to  one  who  dwells 
in  an  atmosphere  formed  by  the  breath  of  fairies,  of  genii,  of  demons,  nay, 
even  of  angels  :  of  beings  which,  however  beautiful,  however  divine,  are  still 
not  human.  And  now  even  this  was  gone :  the  cake  was  eaten  at  last, 
and  though  he  might  henceforth  revel  in  the  very  supremest  ecstasy  of 
dreams,  they  would  henceforth  be  dreams  and  nothing  more.  He  had 
lost  that  which  he  had  sought  to  sacrifice  to  the  great  Emerald,  but  to 
keep  which — well,  there  was  no  avoiding  the  conclusion — it  was  worth 
while  to  sacrifice  even  the  great  Emerald  of  Kandahar.  A  few  hundreds 
of  pounds  would  suffice  to  gain  him  back  his  good  angel,  even  though  to 
acquire  them  he  had  to  forsake  his  sublime  goddess  and  to  deliver  her  into 
worldly  and  evil  hands. 
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When  the  morning  came  without  Felicia,  his  need  of  her  had  acted  as 
an  impulse  that  carried  him  with  his  priceless  treasure  straight  to  the  door 
of  Mr.  Grode.  But  when  he  had  to  conclude  his  heart-breaking  bargain, 
his  whole  nature  felt  up-torn  bj  the  roots.  To  part  with  anythiog  for  less 
than  its  worth  was  hard  enough,  but  to  part  with  what  had  for  so  long 
been  the  ruler  of  his  life  and  his  soul,  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  all  things 
that  men  hold  dear,  was  well-nigh  impossible. 

This  was  the  contest  that  went  on  in  his  soul,  and  which  Mr.  Grode 
did  not  see. 

He  made  frantic  appeals  to  Mr.  Grode's  interest — they  fell  upon  flint : 
to  his  generosity — they  fell  upon  adamant.  But  the  harder  grew  the 
struggle,  the  stronger  grew  the  deeper  need  :  in  fact,  the  worst  had  long 
been  over.  Well,  even  five  thousand  pounds  would  more  than  suffice  to 
purchase  back  the  spirit  of  his  new  dream. 

With  a  sudden  wrench,  as  if  even  now  he  feared  to  change  his  mind, 
he  drew  from  the  rag  that  served  him  for  a  waistcoat  the  precious  casket, 
and  without  opening  it — he  dared  not  look  upon  the  idol  that  he  was  for- 
Baking — laid  it  upon  the  table. 

"  For  five  thousand,  then,"  he  said  at  last  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
agony.  Just  then  was  heard  a  knock  at  the  street-door. 

Mr.  Grode,  without  leaving  his  seat,  glanced  out  of  window  and  then 
laid  his  broad  hand  over  the  casket. 

"  Levi,"  he  said,  "you  have  brought  me  a  stone  which,  you  say,  is 
the  great  Emerald  of  Kandahar,  valued  at  six  millions  sterling.  You  offer 
it  to  me  at  five  thousand — that  is  to  say,  at  just  one  twelve-hundredth  part 
of  its  value,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  good  deal  less  than  one  farthing  in  the 
pound.  You  dare  not  take  it  into  the  market  for  fear  you  should  be  asked 
questions.  You  say  that  it  has  been  in  your  hands  ever  since  the  middle 
of  last  winter,  and  yet  that,  though  you  have  been  starving,  you  let  your- 
self be  ruined,  and  never  made  the  least  attempt  to  raise  money  upon  it 
till  now  ;  and  you  admit  that  you  have  been  telling  lies  about  its  possession. 
Is  that  all  true  ?  " 

"  Every  vord  of  'im,  sho  'elp  me  Moshesh  !  " 

"  And  do  you  know  what  a  British  jury  would  say  to  all  that?" 

"  That  I  am  a  damned  fool." 

"  That  you  are  a  damned  rogue,  you  mean.  This  is  a  false 
stone." 

Just  then  came  another  knock  at  the  street-door.  The  Jew  started  as 
if  he  had  indeed  been  a  detected  swindler. 

" Mishter  Grode  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "It  ish  the  shtone,  on  my  shoul. 
Do  you  think  I  am  sheating  you  ?  " 

"  That  we  will  soon  see.  If  the  stone  is  good,  it  is  mine  for  six 
thousand.  I  will  add  a  thousand  to  the  bargain.  If  not " 

"  I  shwear  it  ish  ash  true  as  I  shtand  'ere." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see.  But "  a  new  thought  seemed  to  strike  him, 

and  he  paused.  "  You  assure  me,  solemnly,  that  it  is  the  stone  ?" 
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Nathan  Levi  put  on  his  hat,  as  if  he  were  in  a  court  of  justice  and 
were  about  to  be  sworn  on  the  Pentateuch. 

"Hishter  Grode,"  he  said,  solemnly  and  anxiously,  but  with  an 
amount  of  something  very  like  dignity  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  such 
a  man — so  like  dignity,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Grode  himself  was  impressed  by 
it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  feeling  the  influence  of  any  nature  but  his 
own  :  "  Mishter  Grode,  we  are  both  men  of  bushinessh,  and  we  both  know 
'ow  to  take  care  of  ourshelves.  But  about  thish  I  cannot  decheive  you. 
If  you  knew  what  that  shtone  ish  to  me,  you  vould  vonder  I  do  not 
lie  down  and  die  rather  than  part  vith  'im  for  shiksh  million  timesh  shiksh 
million.  If  you  knew  vy  I  part  with  'im,  you  vould  know  I  could  not  tell 
you  a  lie.  It  ish  like  dying  to  let  'im  go  :  and  you  do  not  get  liesh  from 
a  dying  man.  I  vill  take  your  five  thoushand  poundsh,  or  your  shiksh 
thoushand ;  vot  dosh  it  matter  ?  and  vill  only  ashk  to  shee  the  shtone 
vonshe  more.  And  I  shwear  to  you  by  everything  von  can  shwear  by  that 
I  tell  you  the  truth,  and  that  the  shtone  ish  true." 

He  was  certainly  not  eloquent :  but  his  faith  in  his  jewel,  his  indig- 
nation at  Mr.  Grode's  doubt,  which,  whether  genuine  or  only  pretended, 
amounted  in  his  eyes  to  sheer  blasphemy,  gave  to  his  words  the  warmth 
and  earnestness  which  form  the  chief  part  of  eloquence.  His  eyes  filled 
with  the  tears  of  one  who  is  about  to  part  from  all  he  holds  dear: 
his  voice  trembled  with  his  eagerness  to  refute  the  slanderous  insult 
which  added  tenfold  bitterness  to  his  loss.  Mr.  Grode  looked  at  him 
with  astonishment :  this  was  Nathan  Levi  in  a  new  character  with  a 
vengeance. 

But,  if  he  could  not  help  feeling  impressed  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was 
not  one  to  let  his  feeling  be  seen. 

"  Take  off  your  hat  and  don't  be  a  fool,"  he  growled.  "  Business  is 
business.  You  want  money,  I  suppose — that's  enough  for  me."  He 
unlocked  a  drawer  in  his  table,  and  took  out  a  cheque-book.  "  There,"  he 
said,  after  a  minute  or  two,  "  there's  my  cheque  for  six  thousand  pounds. 
You  see  I'm  as  good  as  my  word.  Give  me  a  receipt.  Here's  a  piece 
of  paper  and  a  pen." 

"  And  you  vill  let  me  shee  the  shtone  ?  " 

"Why?  I  am  not  particularly  inclined  to  let  it  out  of  my  own 
hands.  But  you  shall  see  it  directly.  Write  the  receipt  first,  and 
meanwhile ' ' 

He  rang  the  bell.  "  Is  any  one  arrived  yet  from  Mynheer  van  Weem- 
woude  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mynheer  van  Weemwoude  was  a  celebrated  diamond- merchant  and 
dealer  in  jewels,  with  a  great  establishment  in  Amsterdam,  and  agencies  in 
London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna. 

A  man,  carrying  a  small  box,  entered  as  quickly  as  if  he  had  been 
waiting  in  the  hall,  and  as  a  propos  as  if  he  had  been  sent  for  since  the 
commencement  of  the  interview  between  Levi  and  Mr.  Grode.  Indeed 
it  may  be  remembered  that  the  latter  had  written  a  note  with  his  gold 
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pencil- case,  and  had  despatched  it  soon  after  the  former  had  entered  upon 
his  business. 

"  I  am  from  Mynheer  van  Weemwoude,"  he  answered,  staring  at  Levi, 
who  was  signing  the  receipt  with  trembling  hands. 

"  You  understand  testing  jewels  ?  Of  course  you  do,  no  one  better. 
Open  that  casket.  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  to  contain  a  most  valuable 
emerald.  What  is  its  value  ?  " 

The  representative  of  Mynheer  van  Weemwoude  opened  first  the  casket, 
and  then  his  own  case,  which  contained  scales,  bottles,  and  all  sorts  of 
apparatus  for  testing  accurately  and  completely. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  silent  expectation,  he  smiled. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  undeceive  you,  Mr.  Grode,"  he  said,  "  but " 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Grode,  "  it  is  not  valuable  ?  " 

"It  is  valuable  in  a  way,  for  it  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw.  You  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  emerald  called  the  Great 
Emerald  of  Kandahar  ?  Well,  this  is  an  exact  imitation,  according  to  the 
best  descriptions.  It  is  worth,  I  should  say,  intrinsically,  about  nine- 
pence.  The  cleverness  of  the  imitation  may  make  it  worth,  at  a  fancy 
price,  about  ninepence  more." 

"  It  is  a  false  stone,  then  ? ." 

"  It  is  not  a  stone  at  all.     It  is  sheer  paste,  and  nothing  more." 

"You  lie!" 

The  cry  came  from  Nathan  Levi,  who  started  up  in  a  rage,  as  though 
he  were  a  knight  of  old  giving  the  lie  to  one  who  called  the  mistress  of  his 
soul  by  some  foul  name. 

"Mr.  Levi!"  said  the  man  astonished.  "You  understand  jewels — 
try  for  yourself,  and  see.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  given  bad  news,  or  spoiled 


Trembling  all  over  the  Jew  tried  it  himself  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  with 
scales,  instruments,  and  liquids. 

It  was  too  true — he  had  been  the  martyr  of  an  imposture.  His  long 
arms  fell  by  his  sides,  his  jaw  dropped  still  lower  upon  his  breast,  his 
knees  shook  as  though  he  were  about  to  fall. 

Mr.  Grode  smiled  sternly,  and  rang  the  bell  again.  This  time  a  police- 
man entered,  as  though  he  too  had  been  in  waiting. 

"  Constable,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  miserable  Nathan,  "  I  give 
this  man  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences. 
You  will  find  on  him  my  cheque  for  six  thousand  pounds.  You  had 
better  also  take  charge  of  this  piece  of  rubbish,  to  produce  on  the 
trial.  And  you,  Mr.  Thompson,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  expert,  "  will 
be  ready  to  give  evidence.  You  have  disappointed  me,  but  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  all  the  same.  For  the  present,  good  morning  :  I  have  an 
appointment  to  keep." 

As  for  Nathan,  he  first  looked  round  in  pitiable  despair,  and  then 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  off  without  a  word. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
THE   TEST   OF   LEAD. 

MB.  GRODE  was  one  of  the  most  methodical  of  men.  He  even  piqued 
himself  upon  the  scrupulousness  with  which  he  observed  every  recognized 
piece  of  business- affectation.  Amongst  other  details,  he  never  let  a  day 
pass  without  changing  and  rectifying,  in  their  green  japanned  box  that 
hung  on  a  nail  over  the  chimney-piece,  the  cards  that  were  intended  to 
show  at  a  glance  the  day  of  the  month  and  of  the  week — an  ingenious 
arrangement  which  in  most  cases  deludes  the  possessor  into  the  belief  that 
Sunday  lasts  till  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  Christmas-day  till  mid- 
summer. But  Mr.  Grode's  tin  box  was  kept  as  accurately  as  his  chrono- 
meter :  and  to-day  its  four  cards  stood  as  follows  : — 

18—. 
OCTOBER. 

14. 
THURSDAY. 

The  very  day,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  which  the  great  Emerald  was  to 
be  delivered  into  the  eager  hands  of  Mr.  Smith,  otherwise  Count  Andreas 
Kromeski.  It  may  be  thought  that  Mr.  Grode  would  willingly  have  for- 
gotten what  would  seem  to  have  turned  out  so  barren  a  day:  but  he 
glanced  at  the  date  in  a  composed  manner,  buttoned  himself  up,  put  on 
his  hat  deliberately,  took  his  gold-headed  cane,  and  once  more  bent  his 
steps  westward. 

Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  reader  of  this  story  takes  the  faintest 
interest  in  the  history  of  Count  Andreas  Kromeski.  But  that  is  not  his 
fault,  nor  ought  he  to  suffer  for  it.  No  doubt  there  were  some  far  away 
in  Caspia  who  did  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  him  ;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  doubt  but  that  Count  Andreas  Kromeski' s  own  head,  whether  the 
reader  may  care  about  it  or  no,  was  very  dear  indeed  to  Count  Andreas 
Kromeski.  So,  for  once,  he  shall  be  taken  at  his  own  valuation,  and 
stand  in  the  place  of  hero :  which,  after  all,  he  deserves  quite  as  much 
as  anybody  else  deserves  it. 

Count  Andreas,  then,  who  spent  his  mornings  in  his  room  at  the 
Caspian  Embassy,  his  afternoons  in  lounging  about,  and  his  evenings  at 
the  theatre,  was  getting  anxious  and  rather  impatient.  The  day  was 
drawing  uncomfortably  near  when  the  Czar  must  have  either  the  Emerald 
or  his  envoy's  head.  But  Mr.  Grode,  to  whom  he  was  always  sending 
little  notes  by  special  messengers,  consoled  him  always  by  assuring  him 
that  he  need  have  no  fear :  that  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  the  jewel 
should  be  in  his  hands.  He  was  bound  to  take  Mr.  Grode's  word  for  all 
the  circumstances,  without  seeking  legal  advice  or  guidance  :  for,  be  it 
remembered,  secrecy  was  of  the  essence  of  the  negotiation.  Not  even  the 
Caspian  ambassador  himself,  who  was  only  accredited  to  the  Court  of 
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St.  James's,  \vas  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  who  had  been  accredited  to  the  house  of 
Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun. 

I  have  in  my  possession  certain  secret  memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Caspia, 
which  would  throw  much  light  on  the  whole  affair,  and  explain  pretty 
fully  how  it  was  that  this  difficult  and  delicate  negotiation  had  been 
entrusted  to  Count  Andreas.  These,  or  parts  of  these,  may  one  day  see 
the  light :  but,  for  the  present,  the  subject  would  form  too  long  a  digres- 
sion. So  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that,  on  this  fourteenth  of 
October,  the  Count  sat  in  his  room,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  waiting 
for  the  hour  that  was  to  bring  Mr.  Grode. 

It  was  very  near — terribly  near.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Count  did 
not  by  anticipation  feel  the  hard  block  pressing  against  his  windpipe,  and 
the  wind  about  his  ears  caused  by  the  descending  steel.  At  all  events,  the 
perspiration  was  standing  in  beads  upon  his  brow,  and  his  hand  trembled 
as  if  he  had  spent  the  night  before  in  drinking  brandy — as  very  likely  ha 
had,  for  the  Caspians  are  steady  drinkers. 

The  Count's  watch  was  a  chronometer,  set  in  jewels  and  bearing  a 
miniature  of  the  late  Czarina.  It  stood  at  five  minutes  to  twelve.  The 
first  of  the  five  minutes  passed  :  it  was  an  hour.  The  second  :  it  was  a 
day.  The  third  :  it  was  a  week — the  fourth,  a  month — the  fifth,  a  year. 
Had  there  been  a  sixth,  it  would  have  been  a  century.  But  then  the 
clock  struck ;  and  at  the  first  stroke  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  At 
the  twelfth,  Mr.  Grode  was  in  the  room.  The  Count  gave  a  great  sigh  of 
relief,  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  cambric  handkerchief. 

"  With  English  punctuality !  "  he  exclaimed  gaily,  rising  and  advancing 
towards  Mr.  Grode  with  effusion.  "  You  have  the  Emerald  ?  But  hush  ! 
epeak  softly — walls  have  ears — particularly  those  of  an  Embassy." 

Mr.  Grode  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a  casket,  not  very  unlike  in 
form  that  which  had  held  poor  Nathan  Levi's  demolished  idol,  but  made 
of  wrought  iron,  and  fastened  with  a  padlock.  He  retained  it,  however, 
in  his  hand,  though  the  Count  extended  his  eagerly. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "this  is  yours  as  soon  as  the  contract  is  signed." 

"  English  caution  !  "  said  the  Count.  "  Well,  I  shall  not  have  long 
to  wait.  Here  it  is,  drawn  up  in  French  and  English.  It  only  wants 
signatures  and  witnesses.  You  are  provided  with  witnesses  ?  " 

"  I  appointed  two  gentlemen  from  a  solicitor's  office  to  meet  me  here 
at  twelve.  They  are  arrived,  I  know." 

"  Then  we  will  affix  our  names  at  once — you,  Monsieur,  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  the  ci-devant  house  of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun  : 
I  on  that  of  my  august  and  imperial  Master.  We  will  send  for  your  wit- 
nesses at  once :  two  under-secretaries  of  the  Legation  will  act  for 
mine." 

"  Pardon  me — I  should  like  to  run  my  eye  over  the  contract." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  said  the  Count,  carelessly.  "  By  the  way,  I  was 
forgetting — you  remind  me  that  one  ought,  just  as  a  matter  of  form,  to 
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examine  the  stone.  You  will  not  object  to  the  examination  of  an  expert  ? 
I  think  it  was  one  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Grode  in  his  turn. 

"  I  brought  one  with  me,  sworn  to  secresy."  He  threw  the  parchment 
over  the  casket,  so  as  to  hide  it,  and  then  summoned  a  porter  of  the 
Embassy,  a  gorgeous  being  in  an  embroidered  pelisse,  a  tall  fur  cap,  high 
boots,  and  wearing  a  long  sabre,  to  whom  he  spoke  a  few  words  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  Then  he  threw  the  document  over  to  Mr.  Grode,  who 
began  to  go  through  it  carefully,  comparing  it,  as  he  read,  with  a  copy  of 
the  draft  that  he  had  brought  with  him. 

After  a  minute  or  two,  there  entered  a  tall  man  of  stately  and  dignified 
bearing,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  wearing  a  robe  and  tall  cap  such  as 
form  the  costume  of  Armenians  in  Eastern  countries. 

"  Mr.  Grode,"  said  the  Count,  politely,  "let  me  have  the  honour  of 
introducing  to  you  the  excellent  Monsieur  Michael  Gregorius,  from  Bassora, 
who  knows  more  about  jewels  than  any  man  in  the  world.  Michael,"  he 
said,  turning  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  casket,  "  I  am  going  to  test  your 
knowledge.  Where  is  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar  ?  " 

"  All  the  world  knows,  your  Excellency,  that  it  is  in  the  crown  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar  of  Caspia." 

"  Then  all  the  world  is  wrong.     Did  you  ever  see  it  there  ?  " 

"  Thirty-five  years  ago  I  saw  it  at  the  coronation  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  late  Czar." 

"  And  should  you  know  it  if  you  saw  it  again  ?  " 

"  Saint  Sophia !  I  should  think  so.  There  is  not  another  stone  like  it 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth." 

"  Behold  it,  then,"  said  the  Count,  taking  from  the  casket,  and  handing 
to  the  expert,  a  stone  to  all  outwai'd  seeming  as  like  poor  Nathan's  pieca 
of  paste  as  a  pea  is  like  a  pea.  "  Where  do  you  think  it  is  now  ?  Michael, 
you  hold  in  your  hands  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar.  It  will  be  a 
thought  for  you  to  rejoice  in  when  you  are  old." 

"  Most  blessed  Sophia !  "  exclaimed  the  expert,  taking  it  up  tenderly, 
and  gazing  into  it  with  reverential  eyes.  "It  is  indeed  an  emerald,  if 
this  indeed  be  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar." 

"  Please  to  certify  to  that  effect.  By  our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Seas,  but 
I  have  done  a  good  day's  work  1  Why  do  you  not  write  ?  "  he  continued 
impatiently  to  the  expert,  who  was  absorbed  in  the  stone,  as  if  he  could 
not  bear  to  let  it  go  from  his  hands. 

"  Why,  it  is  worth  millions  of  piastres — yes,  hundreds  of  "millions. 
But  are  you  sure,  Excellency,  that  this  is  the  Great  Emerald?  " 

"  Sure  ?  Why,  what  lustre — what  depth — what  marvellous  play  cf 
light — what  colour " 

"  Does  your  Excellency  order  me  to  certify  that  this  is  the  stone  ?  " 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  the  fiend,  yes.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  certify." 

"  Why  do  you  ask?  " 
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"  Your  Excellency  does  not  order  me  ?     He  wishes  to  be  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Why  else  did  I  have  you  here  ?  Great  heaven  !  "  he 
cried  out,  with  an  agonizing  presentiment,  "  do  you  doubt?  Wish  to  be 
satisfied,  indeed !  I  should  think  so  !  Don't  you  know  that  if  that  is  not 
the  real  stone,  I  shall  lose  my  head  ?  " 

The  expert  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  your 
Excellency,  but " 

"  Well  ?  | 

"  It  is  not  the  stone.     It  is  not  a  stone  at  all." 

The  Count  sprang  from  his  seat  with  a  bound.  Mr.  Grode,  who  was 
examining  the  parchment,  and  had  not  understood  the  foreign  language  in 
which  this  conversation  had  been  carried  on,  looked  up,  startled. 

"  Saints  and  angels!  "  cried  out  the  Count  to  the  latter.  "Do  you 
hear  what  he  says  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  Caspian.     No.     What  does  he  say  ?  " 

"That  you  are  a  faussaire,  Monsieur  Grode;  a  liar,  a  swindler." 
Certainly,  Caspian  politeness  did  not  seem  to  extend  very  far  below  the 
skin. 

"  What  1  "  exclaimed  Mr/ Grode,  starting  up  in  his  turn. 

"  He  says  that  you  have  tried  to  palm  off  upon  me  a  false  stone  ;  that 
tliis  is  no  more  an  emerald  than  you  are  an  honest  man." 

Mr.  Grode  also  grew  pale.  "  Prove  it,"  he  said,  contemptuously. 
"  And  you  may  tell  Mr.  Gregorius  that  he  is  an  ignoramus  and  a  humbug. 
I'll  get  a  hundred  good  men  as  understands  stones " 

"  Michael  Gregorius  is  never  wrong.  But  you  may  have  your  hundred, 
if  you  please.  I  will  send  for  them." 

But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  this  did  not  seem  to  meet  Mr.  Grode's 
views. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  one  needn't  have  the  affair  all  over  the  town.  I  know- 
something  about  testing  stones  myself,  and  ought  to,  seeing  how  long  I've 
been  in  the  trade." 

"  Have  you  never  tested  this  ?  " 

"  Never.     I  knew " 

"  Then  we'll  have  it  tested  now.  Michael,  Mr.  Grode  says  you  are  a 
charlatan  and  a  fool." 

The  solemn  face  of  the  Armenian  kindled  into  wrath.  "  We  shall  see," 
he  said. 

Yes,  Mr.  Grode's  emerald  was  as  false  as  Nathan  Levi's.  There  is  no 
expressing  the  Count's  rage.  First  of  all  he  vented  it  on  the  expert, 
throwing  the  stone  at  his  head,  and  literally  thrusting  him  from  the  room. 
Then  he  took  up  a  pistol,  held  it  at  Mr.  Grode's  head,  and  said  :  "  Confess 
what  you  have  done  with  the  Emerald,  or  you  are  a  dead  man." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Grode,  being  a  bully,  was  a  coward 
also ;  at  least,  that  is  in  accordance  with  a  very  old  theory  which  I,  for 
the  most  part,  have  found  true.  He  looked  at  the  door,  but  the  Count 
saw  the  look,  and  placed  himself  in  the  road. 
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"It  is  no  use  calling  for  help,"  said  the  latter.  "I  mean  to  shoot 
you.  I  may  as  well  be  hanged  in  England  as  beheaded  in  Caspia,  So 
confess,  on  your  knees,  or " 

A  click  of  the  pistol  completed  his  sentence  eloquently. 

"  On  your  knees,  larron/" 

Mr.  Grode,  trembling  all  over,  fell  on  his  knees. 

"  Confess !  " 

"  My  lord  your  Excellency,  I  have  nothing  to  confess.  I  am  deceived 
as  much  as  you.  I  am  the  dupe  of  the  swindler.  Good  Lord  I "  ^  t* 

"  Then  say  your  prayers." 

"  I'll  tell  your  highness  the  whole  story.  But  I  can't,  if  you  put  the 
pistol  so  near.  I'm  a  honest  British  merchant." 

"  And  I'm  a  Count  of  Caspia  ;  and  I  never  found  an  honest  merchant 
in  all  my  days." 

"  I'll  tell  you  the  story.     It  was  a  Jew  named  Levi " 

"  Ah  !  a  Jew  !  " 

"  Well,  he  had  the  stone.  Your  Excellency,  I  offered  to  .buy  it  .off 
him " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  He  wouldn't  sell  at  no  price." 

"  What  did  you  offer  him  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  thousand  guineas." 

"  Bah  !  Pray,  are  honest  British  merchants  in  the  habit  of  offering 
one  piastre  for  what  is  worth  fifty  ?  And  do  they  expect  Jews  to  take 
such  an  offer  ?  Well !  So  you  thought  you  would  copy  it  ?  An  ingenious 
idea,  truly.  What  commission  did  you  give  the  Jew  ?  St.  Nicephorus  ! 
•what  rascals  !  " 

"  On  my  oath,  I  did  no  such  thing.     I — borrowed  it." 

"  Borrowed  it  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  disappoint  your  Excellency." 

"  What,  in  the  fiend's  name,  do  you  mean  ?  "  Mr.  Grode  f&lt  the 
cold  steel  of  the  barrel  against  his  forehead.  "  You  have  the  real  stone, 
then  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  only  stone  I  have,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  man." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Jew  cheated  you?  That  he  lent  you  a  piece  of 
paste,  instead  of  the  real  stone  ?  That  may  be.  But  that  he  lent  it  you 
for  nothing — no.  You  must  have  told  him  why  you  wanted  it :  he  must 
have  known  that  it  was  he,  not  you,  who  ought  to  be  paid." 

"  It  was  not  his — he  had  no  right  to  hold  it.  As  I  live,  it  belonged 
to  me — at  least  to " 

"  You  are  drowning  yourself  in  lies.     Where  is  the  Jew  ?  " 

"It  is  true  I  borrowed  it.  It  was  the  only  way  I  could  get  it 
secretly." 

"  Where  is  the  Jew  ?  "  Again  the  barrel  pressed  coldly 'against  tho 
forehead  of  Mi-.  Grode. 

"  I  don't  know,  on  the  word  of  a " 
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"You  do  know." 

"On  my  soul,  I  -will  tell  you  all.  It's  no  good  going  to  the  Jew. 
He — didn't  know  I  borrowed  it.  I  knew  he  had  it,  or,  at  least,  that 
damned  thing  I  brought  you " 

"  So  you  stole  it  ?  " 

"  I  knew  where  he  kept  it,  and  took  what  wasn't  his.  Curse  him  ! 
How  should  I  know  that  he  kept  a  false  stone  for  a  blind  ?  " 

"  And  how  did  you  know  where  he  kept  it  ?  " 

"  He  used  to  look  at  it  at  night,  and  then  hide  it  in  the  floor." 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  His  room  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  window  had  no  curtain. 
I  had  happened  to  be  passing  by,  and " 

The  Count  put  up  the  pistol.  "  Monsieur  the  honest  man,"  he  said, 
with  a  wintry  sort  of  smile,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  candour.  You 
are  a  thief,  that  is  clear  ;  but  it  is  clear  you  did  not  intend  to  cheat  me. 
That  is  an  accident,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  A  gentleman  is  bound  to 
apologize,  even  to  a  thief,  when  he  is  in  the  wrong.  But,  by  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar,  I  swear  that,  if  you  do  not  at  once  take  me  to  the  Jew,  I 
will  throw  secrecy  to  the  winds,  and  give  you  in  custody  on  a  charge  of 
housebreaking  this  very  day — foi  de  gentilhomme  I  There.  And,  first  of 
all,  put  on  paper  what  you  have  told  me  ;  and  mind — the  truth.  I  am 
on  the  track  now,  and  you  know  best  whether  or  no  it  will  pay  you  to 
lie.  Or,  stay — I  will  put  it  down  for  you."  He  took  pen  and  paper,  and 
sat  down  to  write,  first  taking  care  to  lock  the  door  and  to  give  a  look  to 
his  pistol.  "  First  of  all,  what  is  the  name  of  the  Jew  ?  " 

"  Nathan  Levi." 

"  What  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  broker — a  dealer." 

' '  In  stones  ? ' ' 

"  In  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  How  did  he  get  hold  of  the  stone  ?  " 

"  He  bought  it  at  a  sale." 

"  What !  the  property  of  my  august  master  sold  at  a  sale  ?  " 

"  Well,  no  one  knew  it  was  sold.  In  fact,  it  had  been  hidden  in  the 
frame  of  a  picture.  Levi  bought  the  picture." 

"  And  found  the  stone  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  what  makes  you  suppose  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  knew  it.     You  see " 

"Well?" 

"  You  see,  old  Mr.  Cranstoun,  who  advanced  tho  money  on  the  stone, 
was  a  very  careful  man.  He  was  always  thinking  things  might  go  wrong, 
and  that  the  story  of  the  loan  might  get  abroad.  You  know  he  had 
bound  himself  to  secrecy.  So,  thinking  that  no  one  would  ever  find  it 
but  himself,  if  he  hid  it  in  an  old  picture-frame,  he  put  it  there  with  his 
own  hands,  and  never  told  a  soul.  He  tried  all  he  could  when  on  his 
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death-bed  to  tell  his  son  ;  but  no  one  could  make  out  what  he  was  saying, 
or  else  thought  he  was  wandering  in  his  mind.  Your  Excellency  knows 
that,  after  he  died,  no  interest  was  ever  paid,  so  no  one  could  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter." 

"  And  how  came  you  to  know  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  happened  to  know." 

"  So  it  seems — but  how  ?  " 

"  I  happened  to — well,  I  happened  to  be  by  when  Mr.  Cranstoun  put 
the  stone  away." 

"  I  see  ;  and  you  allowed  the  sale  to  proceed  ?  You  never  told  a  word 
of  this  to  any  one  ?  " 

"  Your  Excellency,  I  will  be  open  with  you." 

"  If  you  please."     His  eye  glanced  at  the  pistol. 

"  It  was  all  out  of  consideration  for  his  Majesty.  I  knew  how  important 
it  was  as  no  one  should  know.  I  didn't  even  tell  young  Mr.  Cranstoun, 
as  is  a  hare-brained  young  fool,  who'd  go  prating  it  all  over  London.  So 
I  did  what  I  could  to  save  the  stone  by  outbidding  the  Jew.  I  went  up  to 
eighty- five  thousand,  and  then  had  to  let  it  go." 

"  Mr.  Grode,  you're  a  greater  rogue  than  I  took  you  for.  I  don't 
think  you  were  willing  to  advance  eighty-five  thousand  out  of  consideration 
for  any  one  but  yourself.  The  devil  take  all  this  secrecy  !  I'd  better 
have  gone  to  a  lawyer.  But  the  Jew — how  did  he  know  ?  " 

"  That,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  we'll  ask  him  about  that.  Meanwhile,  we'll  follow  your  story. 
So  you  offered  him  a  hundred  thousand  ?  "  * 

"  Yes,  twenty  thousand  more  than  he  gave.  I  couldn't  tell  him  why, 
of  course  ;  so  the  offer  was  a  fair  one." 

"  Yes,  to  you.     And  he  wouldn't  part  with  it  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  So  you  stole  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Grode  did  not  answer. 

"  How  did  you  enter  his  house  ?  " 

"  Through  the  window  of  the  back  room." 

"  At  what  hour  ?" 

"  Five  in  the  evening." 

"  When  you  knew  he  would  be  out — that  the  premises  would  be  clear  ? 
I  may  put  down  that  ?  Very  well.  Was  it  dark  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  light." 

"  On  what  day  ?  " 

Mr.  Grode  named  the  very  day  on  which  Nathan  Levi,  on  returning 
home,  had  found  the  trap-door  suspiciously,  though  ever  so  slightly,  dis- 
turbed. Then,  in  answer  to  the  Count's  questions,  he  told  how  he  had 
found  the  supposed  stone  that  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  how  Levi  him- 
self was  in  custody  for  having  attempted  to  palm  off  a  false  stone  upon  him. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  Count,  "  that  this  is  a  case  of  the  biter 
bit.     So  old  Mr.  Cranstoun  was  a  very  careful  man,  you  say  ?  " 
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"  Very  careful." 

"  And  very  nervous  about  the  stone  ?  " 

"  Kidiculously  nervous." 

"  Not  at  all  ridiculously.     And  he  knew  that  you  knew  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Caught  you  peeping,  eh  ?  " 

"  Your  Excellency,  I " 

"  Never  peep  ?  Oh,  of  course  not.  Anyhow,  he  knew  that  you  knew. 
And  do  you  think  he  icould  let  the  Emerald  remain  in  the  frame  a  moment 
after  he  had  kicked  you  out  of  the  room  ?  Imledle  !  If  the  Jew  could  use 
an  imitation  stone  for  a  blind,  so  could  he." 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  even  to  allude  to  Mr.  Grode's  feelings  when 
this  palpable  way  of  accounting  for  the  whole  mystery,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  was  so  palpably  set  before  him.  A  gross  nature  like  his  feels 
grossly  and  without  subtleties.  But,  if  he  had  been  in  a  rage  with  others 
before,  it  may  be  well  imagined  in  what  a  rage  he  was  with  himself  now. 
He  was  not  much  afraid  of  the  Count's  threats  of  prosecution  for  house- 
breaking  :  it  had  been  the  pistol  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  barbarian  that 
had  frightened  him  into  candour.  But  to  feel  that  he,  Peter  Grode,  the 
eharp,  the  prudent,  the  practical  man  of  business,  had  been  so  self-deceived, 
was  grievously  hard  to  bear. 

"And  now  sign  this  paper,"  said  the  Count,  "and  take  me  to  the 
Jew.  We  must  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  ;  though — "  He  sighed  and 
turned  pale.  "But,  anyhow,  I  shall  not  be  unavenged.  This  piece  of 
paper,"  he  said,  shaking  Mr.  Grode's  written  and  signed  confession  in  his 
face,  "  will  be  enough  to  hang  you,  if  they  hang  thieves  in  England.  So 
come  ;  and  if  you  attempt  to  escape  me,  I  will  call  a  constable.  I  don't 
care  what  happens  now ;  and  if  I  can't  get  this  accursed  stone,  my  august 
and  imperial  master  and  all  his  concerns  may  go  to  the  devil." 

And  BO  it  came  to  pass  that  both  the  rivals  found  themselves  in 
custody :  the  one  in  that  of  the  law,  the  other  in  that  of  Count  Andreas 
Kromeski. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

IN   Bow    STREET. 

THE  Count  drew  Mr.  Grode's  arm  within  his  in  a  friendly  manner.     But 
his  words  were  not  quite  so  friendly. 

"  You  are  a  tall  and  a  big  man,"  he  said;  "but  you  have  too  much 
flesh  to  be  very  active.  I  am  as  tall  as  you  are,  and  I  should  say  about 
twice  as  active,  and  four  times  as  strong.  I  have  also  placed  my  pistol 
in  my  right-hand  pocket,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  an  instant's  notice  ;  and,  as 
my  own  life  is  not  worth  three  weeks'  purchase  in  any  case,  I  don't  mind 
taking  yours  as  well,  though  in  the  open  street  and  in  the  open  day.  So 
I  advise  you  to  take  me  at  once  to  this  Jew,  and  to  take  neither  to  your 
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tongue  nor  to  your  heels.  It  is  clear  that,  wherever  the  stone  may  be 
now,  the  Jew  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair.  So  let  me  have  no  more 
delay,  or " 

Mr.  Grode  was  of  the  same  opinion — at  least,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
wisdom  of  submitting  to  circumstances.  The  Count's  superior  strength 
was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  way  in  which  he  held  his  arm,  as  if  in  a 
vice  ;  and  he  was  cowed,  besides,  and  mortified  even  into  feeling  himself 
to  be  a  thief  and  a  cur. 

Just  then  an  empty  hansom  cab  happened  to  be  passing,  which  the 
Count  hailed.  "  Get  in,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Grode,  roughly.  "  Where  to  ?  " 

They  started  off  at  a  good  pace,  for  the  Count  had  taken  care  to 
select  a  cab  drawn  by  a  horse  something  above  the  average  of  cab-horses 
in  point  of  promise,  until  they  arrived  at  that  door  in  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  behind  which  have  been  performed  so  many  fragmentary  scenes 
of  comedies  more  complex,  and  of  tragedies  more  deep,  than  behind  even 
those  of  the  two  great  theatres  that  Ho  within  a  stone's-throw  of  it,  and 
that  profess  to  represent  the  history  of  the  English  stage.  The  glories  of 
the  latter  must  yield  to  those  of  that  theatre  whose  door-keepers  are  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  and  whose  stage-manager  is  the  magistrate  sitting  in 
the  small  court  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 

Beside  this  door,  as  if  they  were  play-bills,  hung  advertisements  of 
lost  children,  absconding  swindlers,  and  rewards  for  murder  ;  and  two 
policemen  were  standing  talking  to  each  other  idly  at  the  door.  To  these, 
Mr.  Grode,  under  the  direction  of  his  captor,  addressed  himself.  He  had 
had  some  intention  of  asking  for  their  assistance  on  his  own  behalf ;  but 
the  Count  never  ceased  to  retain  his  arm,  even  in  descending  from  the 
cab,  while  the  pressure  of  the  pistol-barrel,  which  he  still  felt  upon  his 
forehead,  served  as  a  magic  seal  to  bind  his  will. 

After  some  little  trouble,  and  a  good  deal  of  delay,  they  were  conducted 
to  the  cell  of  Nathan  Levi. 

"  Here  you  are,  sir,"  said  the  policeman  who  acted  as  their  guide. 
"  I've  seen  a  good  many  ugly  customers,  and  a  good  many  queer  cus- 
tomers, in  my  day,  but  this  here  Jew  is  the  ugliest  and  the  queerest  of 
them  all — and  that's  saying  a  good  deal.  He  has  been  wise  enough  to 
hold  his  tongue,  though  ;  and  it's  my  belief  as  the  gaols  would  have 
precious  little  to  do  if  parties  would  hold  their  tongues  when  they're 
took.  He  hasn't  said  a  word  since  he's  been  in,  but  just  sat  down  on 
that  bench  where  you  see  him  now.  Levi,  here's  two  gentlemen  to  see 
you."^ 

His  two  visitors  looked  towards  the  bench  that  formed  the  whole 
furniture  of  the  cell  in  which  tho  prisoner  had  to  wait  till  next  morning. 
Nathan  Levi  was  sitting  upon  it,  or  rather  half  lying  upon  it,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  constable,  he  had  fat  ever  since  he  had  been  in  custody  ;  but 
he  seemed  to  have  grown  deaf  as  well  as  dumb. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OUT  OF  Eow  STREET— OB  ANYWHERE. 

How,  indeed,  should  he  have  been  anything  else  but  dumb  ?  Men  cry 
out  with  pain,  but  are  for  the  most  part  silent  when  they  have  received  a 
mortal  blow. 

And  what  blow  can  be  more  mortal  than  this,  that  a  man  should  in 
one  moment  of  time  discover  that  he  has,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
sacrificed  himself,  body  and  life  and  soul,  to  what  he  considered  abso- 
lutely beautiful  and  absolutely  true,  and  that  the  object  of  his  sacrifice 
was  all  the  while  a  gross  and  obvious  lie,  that  he  might  himself  have  laid 
bare  at  any  moment  had  he  not  been  self- deceived.  The  case  is  all  the 
stronger  when  the  man  is  of  a  coarse  and  narrow  nature  which  has  hitherto 
caused  him  to  live  only  for  selfish  and  sordid  ends,  and  when  the  idol  for 
which  he  has  given  up  his  natural  life  is  the  first  and  only  idea  of  infinite 
truth  and  infinite  beauty  that  has  ever  been  borne  in  upon  his  soul.  Still 
harder  and  more  terrible  still  is  the  blow,  when  not  only  is  the  idol  some 
tangible  and  visible  thing,  appealing  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch  as  well 
as  to  the  spirit,  but  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  harmonize  the  old  and  sordid 
life  with  the  life  that  is  new  and  sublime. 

The  hosts  of  glorious  spirits,  the  divine  visions,  the  universal  songs 
that  he  had  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  jewel  fairies  of  the  Great 
Emerald  of  Kandahar,  had  thus  proved  to  be  mocking  dreams  of  his  own 
miserable  soul  over  a  piece  of  paste  worth  eighteenpence.  Yes,  that 
eighteenpence  was  not  the  most  painless  part  of  the  sting,  and  made  his 
soul's  tragedy  still  more  terrible  by  mocking  it  with  farce,  covering 
despair  itself  with  contempt,  and  shame  with  ridicule. 

What  to  a  lover  is  his  mistress,  what  to  a  patriot  is  his  country,  what 
to  a  martyr  is  his  god — such  had  this  thing  been  to  Nathan  Levi.  For 
its  sake  he  had  delivered  himself  up,  rejoicing  in  the  sacrifice,  to  the 
giants  of  Poverty  and  Scorn,  and  to  the  commission  of  that  nameless  and 
unnatural  sin  that  consists  in  a  man's  denying  and  casting  off  that  common 
human  nature  which  gives  him  the  name  and  the  duties  of  a  man.  By 
the  possession  of  what  he  had  deemed  to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  wealth, 
he  had  been  king,  high-priest — nay,  the  universe  itself  had  been  his  temple 
and  his  throne  :  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  its  worthlessness,  he  had 
found  himself  in  the  grasp  of  Mephistopheles,  the  mocking  fiend.  The 
mistress  had  proved  false,  the  country  a  fiction,  and  the  god  a  fetish. 
From  the  transport  of  possession  he  had  passed  into  the  intoxication  of 
worship,  and  from  the  intoxication  of  worship  into  the  very  height  and 
depth  of  love — he  had  come  to  hold  by  the  sublime  Emerald  for  its  own 
sublime  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  that  its  possession  might  bring. 
He  would  not  have  parted  with  it  for  six  million  times  six  million  guineas 
— ho  would  have  carried  it  with  him  to  the  stake  rather  than  let  it  go  into 
other  hands.  And  yet,  fool  that  he  had  been,  he  had  parted  with  it  for  the 
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Bake  of  a  word  and  smile,  only  to  learn  that  he  had  already  thrown  away 
all  his  worship  and  all  his  love,  even  his  whole  self,  upon  what  was,  in 
trath,  far  less,  far  more  worthless,  than  the  emptiest  dream  that  ever 
passed  for  a  moment  across  a  crazy  brain.  He  might,  at  least,  have  been 
left  to  his  self-delusion  :  but  even  that  baseless  support  he  had  cut  away 
with  his  own  hands. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  all  this  that  is  comic  enough  and  even  ridicu- 
lous enough.  The  idea  of  a  hideous  old  money-lender  who  could  not 
open  his  lips  without  committing  high  treason  against  the  English  tongue, 
who  was  cursed  from  his  cradle  with  the  most  unpoetic  and  contemptible 
of  all  the  passions — that  of  greed — who  had  not  a  thought  or  feeling  that 
was  not  of  self  alone,  bowing  down  like  any  slave  to  romance  before  a  toy 
because  it  represented  to  him  the  whole  beauty  of  the  universe,  and  then 
waking  to  despair  because  it  turned  out  to  be  only  worth  eighteenpence, 
and  finding  it  no  longer  beautiful  because  it  was  no  longer  true,  is  certainly 

somewhat  grotesque  for  tragedy.  But well,  I  need  not  continue  :  the 

reader  will  know  as  well  as  I  myself  what  I  would  say.  In  real  life  things 
are  tragic  to  a  man's  own  self  almost  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are 
grotesque  to  others. 

He  did  not  take  into  account  his  hideousness  ;  he  did  not  think  of 
himself  as  that  stock-subject  for  sarcasm,  a  money-lender ;  he  did  not 
know  that  his  bad  grammar  and  his  Hebrew  accent  were  food  for  foolish 
laughter ;  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  greed  any  more  than  the  profligate 
is  ashamed  of  his  more  poetical  though  equally  contemptible  passions. 
He  did  not  despise  his  own  instinct  of  self-love :  if  he  had  thought  about 
it  at  all,  he  would  have  considered  it  as  an  instinct  in  which  all  men 
shared.  He  did  not  regard  as  a  mere  toy  a  jewel  worth  six  millions  of 
pounds.  And  so  he  could  not,  as  a  wise  man  should  do,  laugh  at  the 
vanity  of  his  dream  and  let  it  go.  Though  but  a  dream,  it  had  left  its 
effects  behind — the  terrible  effects  of  a  reaction  of  hopeless  remorse. 

But,  worst  of  all,  the  self-evolved  spirits  whom  he  had  fondly  believed 
to  be  the  immortal  genii  of  truth  and  of  beauty  did  not,  because  their 
secret  was  discovered,  cease  their  song.  They  but  took  their  true  guise, 
and  in  the  place  of  the  jewel,  fairies  stood  forth  in  the  shape  of  mocking 
imps,  fashioned  in  his  own  image,  to  din  their  chorus  into  his  ears,  so  that 
he  could  see  no  other  sight  and  hear  no  other  sound.  How  should  he 
speak  to  the  constables  of  Bow  Street  about  these  things  ?  While  they 
regarded  him  as  a  sullen  criminal,  he  was,  in  truth,  wandering  about 
wildly  in  that  region  of  hell  wherein  a  man's  lost  illusions  and  perished 
dreams  play  the  part  of  the  Eumenides.  And  so  did  his  lost  illusions  and 
perished  dreams  scourge  him  with  snakes  for  thongs,  while  the  accusations 
of  old  Judith,  more  true  than  she  had  known,  pierced  him  like  arrows, 
and  the  face  of  Felicia  looked  on  him  once  more,  but  without  a  word  and 
without  a  smile — the  face  of  a  messenger  of  truth,  indeed,  whose  touch 
had  disenchanted  the  palace  of  his  especial  Morgana,  but  not  that  of  a 
messenger  of  mercy  any  more. 
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We  have  led  thee  from  earthly  places, 

We  have  borne  thee  to  heights  afar  : 
We  have  taught  thee  what  the  grace  is 

Of  sun,  and  moon,  and  star  : 
We  have  brought  thee  before  the  faces 

Of  impossible  things  that  are. 

We  hare  given  to  thy  sight  the  seeing 

Of  more  than  the  soul  may  see  : 
We  have  given  to  thy  life  the  being 

Of  more  than  a  man  may  be  : 
We  have  given  to  thy  hands  the  freeing 

Of  life  from  mortality. 

We  have  lured  thee  unto  a  heaven 

Than  heaven  itself  more  fair  : 
Unto  thee  have  we  given 

The  kingdoms  of  the  air, 
And  all  the  planets  seven, 

And  the  round  world  everywhere. 

We  have  throned  thee  on  hills  Elysian, 

And  o'er  gods  have  crowned  thee : 
We  have  fed  thee  with  the  vision 

Of  more  than  may  ever  be  : 
We  have  mocked  thee  with  derision, 

And  hurled  thee  into  the  sea  ! 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  Nathan  Levi  heard  these  very 
words  in  his  ears.  But  something  to  their  effect  he  did  hear,  and  a  great 
deal  more  besides.  And  even  as  one  dominant  note  had  run  through  the 
whole  music  of  his  transcendent  dreams  and  hlent  them  all  into  one 
harmony,  so  now  through  the  terrible  music  of  his  waking  ran  the  same 
one  note — the  same,  only  changed  into  bitterness — 

We  have  mocked  thee  with  derision, 
And  hurled  thee  into  the  sea ! 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  constable  had  doubted  the  perfect  sanity  of 
his  prisoner ;  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  man  is  mad  because 
he  hears  and  sees  what  other  men  may  not  hear  or  see.  So  absorbed  was 
he  in  his  self-contempt  and  in  the  disappointment  of  his  soul  that  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  the  entrance  of  his  visitors.  The  Count  had,  in  his 
impatience,  to  shake  him  by  the  shoulders  before  he  could  be  roused  to 
consciousness.  Even  then  he  was  only  roused  into  torpor. 

But  this  rough  recall  to  life,  acting  upon  a  frame  worn  out  by  bodily 
privation  and  by  the  long  weight  of  dreams  too  large  and  too  heavy  for  a 
soul  like  his  to  bear,  had  the  effect  of  an  over-strong  blast  of  air  upon  a 
lingering  spark  of  flame  that  leaps  under  it  into  sudden  life  only  the 
next  moment  to  be  extinguished  for  ever. 

"  Levi,"  began  the  Count ;  but  a  sudden  change  in  the  Jew's  face 
arrested  him. 

"  Shema   Ishrael ! "    said   the   latter,    slowly,   beginning  the   proper 
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ejaculation  of  a  pious  and  orthodox  Jew  when  he  sees  the  end  of  all  things. 
"  Shema  Ishrael  /  The  shtone  ish  a  good  shtone." 

He  was  not  addressing  the  Count,  though  the  latter  thought  so. 

"  Where  is  it,  then  ?     By  Saint  Nicephorus " 

"  And  I  shee  'im  now." 

And  so  he  turned  himself  over  upon  the  bench,  with  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  died,  simply  and  literally  of  a  broken  heart.  How  should  ha 
not  die,  when  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar  was  false,  and  yet  there 
was  nothing  in  the  whole  universe  but  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar  ? 


CHAPTER  XX1IL 
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AND  here,  were  it  in  any  way  lawful,  I  would  bring  this  broken  and 
fragmentary  history  to  a  fitting  close.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
carry  the  story  of  Nathan  Levi  farther  than  this  ;  and,  though  I  chose  to 
elevate  Count  Andreas  Kromesky  to  temporary  rank,  yet  it  was  the  old- 
clothesman  who,  after  all,  was  certainly  my  true  hero.  But — unwillingly 
as  I  must  needs  admit  the  fact — it  is  out  of  my  province  to  speculate 
whether  or  no  the  one  piece  of  self-sacrifice  that  indirectly  caused  his  death 
— for,  be  it  remembered,  if  he  had  sacrificed  all  that  was  true  and  real  to 
what  was  inherently  and  essentially  false,  he  had,  at  length,  sacrificed  the 
false  in  its  turn  to  something,  some  one  feeling,  that  was  essentially  and 
inherently  true — whether  this  one  piece  of  self-sacrifice,  I  say,  was  suffi- 
ciently great  and  pure  to  compensate  for  all  errors,  and  to  admit  him  to 
prove  after  death  (which,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  redeems  from  all  evil), 
that  to  have  once  loved  something  for  its  own  sake,  though  it  be  but  a 
piece  of  green  glass,  and  to  have  sacrificed  what  he  loved,  was  not,  after 
all,  to  have  lived  altogether  in  vain.  I  wish,  for  my  part,  to  think  that 
this  miserable  piece  of  man — who  had  somehow  managed  to  crawl  or 
struggle  even  so  far  upward  as,  though  through  no  merit  of  his  own  and 
though  but  in  fancy,  just  to  touch  the  outer  hem  of  the  garment  of  beauty, 
and  to  achieve,  though  but  in  intention,  a  harder  piece  of  self-sacrifice 
than  even  so  many  as  a  few  are  capable  of  achieving  ;  who,  though  from 
mixed  motives  enough,  had  brought  himself  to  give  up  what,  to  him,  was 
more  than  life  for  the  sake  of  one  who  could  never  be  anything  to  him 
but  a  passing  smile — was  somehow,  after  all,  a  gainer,  although  in  fact 
his  dreams  were  but  illusions  and  his  sacrifice  barren  of  result.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  all  this  is  beyond  my  province  ;  and  on  this  matter,  therefore, 
every  one  must  think  as  he  will  or  can.  Certainly,  the  transformation  that 
should  develop  a  winged  soul  out  of  such  a  chrysalis  as  the  body  of  Nathan 
Levi  must  be  great  indeed  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  im- 
possible ? 

But  it  is  not  beyond  my  province  to  deal  with  those  who  were  still 
living.     I  wish  it  were.     It  is,  unfortunately,  anything  but  difficult  to 
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speculate  as  to  what  will  happen  when  two  unpractical  people  marry  for 
love,  live  extravagantly,  and  then  take  to  indulging  in  expensive  illnesses. 
The  morning  after  her  midnight  visitation,  Felicia  awoke — no,  not  awoke, 
for  to  awake  one  must  have  slept,  and  she  had  not  slept — but  emerged 
apprehensively  from  her  fortress  to  find  that  the  ghosts  had  departed,  only 
to  leave  behind  them  the  presence  of  what,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
worse  than  a  legion  of  ghosts — that  is  to  say,  nothing.  The  day  had 
come  at  last  when  the  cupboard  was  left  so  bare  that  even  Poverty  herself 
had  to  make  way  for  the  shadow  of  a  more  terrible  tenant  still.  It 
makes  one  angry  to  have  to  speak  so  often  of  bodily  starvation  as  if  it 
were  the  greatest  of  all  human  ills  ;  but  so  long  as  men  and  women  have 
bodies  more  conspicuously  and  more  imperatively  than  souls,  so  it  must 
be;  and  perhaps  it  had  been  this  hideous  demon  who  had  entered 
under  the  appropriate  guise  of  Nathan  Levi. 

Arthur  was  sound  asleep  when  she  pulled  away  her  barricade,  and,  not 
knowing  what  would  be  revealed  to  her  eyes,  gathered  her  unfinished  work 
together,  and  crept  on  tiptoe  into  the  naked  sitting-room,  through  whose 
uncurtained  and  blankly  staring  window  the  dull  light  of  a  cold  and  rainy 
morning  was  finding  its  way.  It  was  indeed  fortunate,  she  felt,  that 
He  was  sleeping  and  unconscious ;  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  remain  sa 
during,  at  least,  the  first  of  their  foodless  days.  It  is  almost  strange 
that  she  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  better  still  if  he,  or  she,  or  both, 
could  remain  sleeping  and  unconscious  for  ever.  But  even  now,  though, 
according  to  all  right,  she  ought  to  have  despaired,  she  did  not  sit  down 
in  despair.  Not  dutn  spero,  but  dum  amo,  vivo — Love  will  cling  to  bare 
life,  even  when  hope  is  gone.  She  finished  her  work,  though  her  swollen 
eyes  ached  and  throbbed  and  her  head  felt  as  though  it  were  on  the  point 
of  bursting  in  pieces ;  and  then,  when  it  was  finished,  set  out  to  carry 
it  to  Madame  Cornet,  who  gave  her,  not  money — for,  indeed,  the  debt,  by 
reason  of  advances,  lay  the  other  way — but  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of 
bread  as  her  share  of  the  household  breakfast.  The  former  she  took, 
simply  because,  from  its  nature,  she  could  not  carry  it  away ;  the  latter 
she  secretly  slipped  into  her  pocket.  Then  she  returned,  and  found 
Arthur  awake.  He  had  passed  through  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  and  was 
calm  and  conscious,  though  as  weak  as  a  child. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  during  many  months,  she  burst  into  tears — 
yes,  into  tears  of  joy  !  She  welcomed  him  back  to  starvation  as  though 
to  a  kingdom. 

He  was  too  weak  to  talk  much  himself,  but  not  too  weak  to  listen  : 
indeed,  for  that  matter,  he  insisted  on  hearing  from  her  lips  on  the  spot 
the  whole  endless  story  of  how  he  had  been  ill,  and  he  refused  to  let  him- 
self rest  until  she  had  pacified  him  by  letting  him  hear  it  all.  Of  the  part 
that  she  had  played,  of  her  own  toil  and  of  her  own  privations,  he  was 
left  to  a  great  extent  uninformed  :  not  so  much  because  she  consciously 
tried  to  conceal  from  him  what  she  had  borne  for  him  as  because,  in  her 
absurd  joy  and  relief,  she  had  honestly  forgotten  all  her  own  sufferings  „ 
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But  he  could  not  help  seeing  how  changed  she  was,  and  ascribed  the 
change  to  its  true  cause,  which,  in  his  eyes,  rendered  her  only  a  thousand 
times  more  beautiful  than  she  had  been  before.  And  so,  in  truth,  she 
was,  though  not  to  common  or  unsympathetic  eyes.  In  spite  of  romance, 
no  woman,  not  even  a  heroine,  can  pass  through  many  weeks  of  extreme 
and  wearing  toil,  fearful  anxiety,  want  of  natural  rest,  hunger,  sleepless 
watching  and  tearless  grief,  and  yet  retain  the  beauty  that  belongs  to 
health  and  youth  and  happiness.  But  Felicia's  beauty,  never  so  very 
wonderful  even  at  the  best  of  times,  had  always  been  of  the  spiritual  sort 
rather  than  of  the  material :  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  spiritual  sort  of 
beauty  not  seldom  finds  food  in  that  wherein  material  beauty  finds  poison. 
To  eyes  like  those  of  her  father  she  would  seem  to  have  grown  old  and 
plain,  her  eyes  to  have  lost  their  brightness,  her  tints  their  purity,  and  her 
outlines  their  grace  :  but  to  those  of  Arthur  her  beauty  had  become  trans- 
formed from  that  of  a  girl  into  that  of  an  angel  of  helping  and  suffering.  It 
may  he  remembered  that  he  had  always  been  a  cultivator  of  the  ideals  of 
those  early  Christian  painters  who  seemed  to  regard  the  attributes  of  earthly 
beauty  as  sullying  their  conceptions  of  saints  and  angels.  And  now  the 
Pearl  of  pearls,  which  he,  through  love,  had  always  known  to  be  lying  in 
the  deep  sea  of  her  heart,  had,  by  unseen  hands,  been  brought  up  from 
its  depths  and  displayed  openly  to  the  light  of  day.  Once  it  had  been 
content  to  let  glimpses  of  its  light  shine  through  her  opal  eyes  :  now  it  had 
come  to  reveal  itself  so  clearly  in  every  deed  and  word  that  it  mattered  no 
more  whether  her  eyes  were  bright  or  clouded,  blue  or  hazel,  black  or 
grey,  so  long  as  they  were  Her  eyes  still. 

Then  he  slept  again,  while  she,  with  a  thankful  heart,  resumed  her 
eternal  needle  by  his  bedside.  Then — for  his  was  even  an  exceptionally 
clastic  nature — he  awoke  with  the  first  touch  of  a  convalescent's  hunger. 
And  she  had  nothing  to  give  him  but  the  slice  of  bread  that  she  had 
saved  from  her  breakfast — a  sorry  substitute  for  the  food  that  con- 
valescents are  supposed  to  need. 

She  gave  it  to  him,  with,  by  way  of  grace,  a  mental  prayer  to  the  Lord 
of  the  birds  of  the  air.  He  tried  to  eat,  but,  after  swallowing  a  mouthful, 
gave  up  the  attempt.  Then  he  began  to  think  about  his  pictures. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  it  up  at  last,"  he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  them  back  now." 

"  Get  them  back  ?  " 

"  Yes — where  are  they  then  ?     Not  gone  with  the  other  things  ?  " 

For  answer,  she  opened  the  door,  so  that  he  could  see  from  his  bed 
his  "  Holy  Family  "  standing  as  it  had  stood  when  he  had  fallen  before  it 
on  the  floor. 

It  was  a  blessed  sight  to  him,  for  the  subject  is  not  one  that  requires 
to  be  treated  by  a  Kaphael  or  a  Murillo  to  tell  its  story  to  one  who  believes. 
Its  painter  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  then  fell  back 
upon  the  arm  of  his  own  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  of  Joys. 

"  You  have  not  parted  with  the  pictures,  then  ?  " 
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"  Of  course  not !  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  wondering  admiration,  and  then  at  the  dry 
crust.  He  guessed  how  she  herself  must  have  fared  if  this  was  all  she 
had  to  give  to  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not  part  with  the  '  Holy  Family  '  just  yet. 
Something  may  come  of  it — especially  if  I  paint  in  an  entirely  new 
Madonna.  But  the  others  may  go  and  welcome — the  '  Chaos,'  and  the 
'  Saint  Laurence,'  and  the  '  Plague  of  Darkness.'  If  the  '  Madonna  ' 
turns  out  to  be  worth  anything  I  can  get  them  hack  again  ;  if  not — well, 
at  all  events,  we  shall  not  have  starved  for  another  three  days.  We  will 
begin  with  '  Chaos.'  " 

And  so  "  Chaos  "  found  its  way  to  the  pawnbroker's. 

On  the  third  day  "  Saint  Laurence  "  followed  its  example. 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  "  Plague  of  Darkness  "  on  the  fifth  day,  by 
which  time  Arthur  was  on  a  fair  way  towards  recovery,  and  was  getting 
stronger  on  the  proceeds  of  the  advances  of  his  first  and  only  art-patron. 
Alas,  Felicia,  the  born  lady,  had  long-  lost  every  feeling  of  shame  in 
visiting  a  place  of  business  that  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  known  to 
ladies  only  by  name.  All  that  she  cared  about  now  was  having  so  little 
to  carry  there ;  and  she  would  have  been  ashamed  of  being  ashamed. 

Nor  did  she  care  who  might  see  her  on  the  way.  Her  friends  and 
acquaintances  were  things  of  the  past,  and  she  would  not  even  have  taken 
notice  if  she  had  been  seen  going  on  what  is — absurdly  enough — generally 
regarded  as  being  in  itself  a  degrading  errand.  But  on  this  occasion, 
while  approaching  her  pawnbroker's  door  with  the  "  Plague  of  Darkness  " 
under  her  arm,  she  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  a  somewhat  strange 
a  nd  outre  figure,  at  least  to  English  eyes,  standing  with  his  long  nose  and 
beard  pressed  close  against  the  window.  He  was  dressed  in  a  semi- 
Oriental  style,  not  often,  though  sometimes  mst  with  in  out-of-the-way 
London  streets,  especially  in  that  Soho  region  which  is  so  full  of  out- 
landish costumes  and  of  outlandish  people  in  them.  The  dress  in  question 
was  a  long  black  caftan,  trimmed  with  sable,  and  a  high  square  cap  of  the 
same  colour. 

She  did  not,  however,  delay  to  join  three  small  boys  in  staring,  but 
walked  into  her  usual  cell. 

It  was  not  a  house  of  large  business,  except  perhaps  on  Saturdays  and 
Mondays :  and  as  she  made  a  point  of  avoiding  these  days,  she  was 
generally  attended  to  quickly.  But  to-day  she  was  kept  a  long  time,  while 
a  conversation  was  carried  on  in  a  low  tone  between  the  shopman  and  a 
customer  in  the  cell  adjoining  hers ;  and  when  she  was  attended  to  it  was 
to  be  asked  to  be  good  enough  to  step  for  a  few  moments  into  an  inner 
room. 

She  timidly  obeyed,  and  waited  there  alone  for  some  minutes.  But 
nothing  happened.  She  was  merely  brought  back  into  the  shop,  her 
business  was  concluded,  and  she  was  dismissed  with  a  few  shillings  in  her 
pocket  instead  of  the  "  Plague  of  Darkness  "  under  her  arm.  As  she  passed 
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out,  however,  the  Oriental  dress  was  Btill  at  the  entrance,  and  its  wearer 
stared  at  her  so  long  and  so  hard  that  she  had  to  cast  down  her  eyes  and 
walk  away  in  as  great  a  hurry  as  she  could. 

Well,  these  were  now  really  the  last  shillings,  unless  the  gigantic 
Madonna  was  to  go  the  road  of  "  Chaos  :  "  and  that  was  so  large  that,  like 
the  portraits  of  the  Primrose  family,  it  was  doubtful  if  it  could  be  carried 
through  the  door.  That  evening  she  and  her  husband  had  to  take  thought 
for  the  morrow  indeed.  One  cannot  always,  whatever  one's  faith  in  an 
unknown  future  may  be,  be  content  with  the  day's  evil,  even  though  it  be 
more  than  sufficient. 

Arthur,  half-lying  on  the  bed,  with  the  pillows  arranged  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  fashion  of  an  arm-chair,  and  Felicia,  sitting  on  the  empty 
trunk  by  his  side,  were  consulting  with  each  other  as  to  what  could  be 
done  till  the  former  should  be  well  enough  to  look  for  work  of  any  kind — 
for  even  he  had  lost  faith  in  his  genius  now — when  heavy,  tramping, 
measured  footsteps  were  heard  ascending  the  stairs.  Then,  after  the 
merest  apology  for  a  rap,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  La  the  darkness 
were  seen  at  the  threshold  the  forms  of  two  men. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  called  out  Felicia  quickly. 

Some  deep  whispering  was  heard.  Then  a  strange  voice  growled, 
"  ShowLa  light,  please.  I'm  a  constable,  and  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Snow." 

"  Mrs.  Snow  ?  "  began  Arthur :  but  before  another  word  could  be  said 
on  either  side,  Felicia  hurried  into  the  sitting-room  and  closed  the  bed- 
room door.  Some  new  presentiment  of  final  evil  fell  upon  her,  though 
she  could  not  tell  of  what  or  why. 

"  You  wish  to  see  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes — if  you'll  let  me.  You're  rather  dark  in  here.  I'm  a  detective 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  this  here's  a  fellow- constable.  P'r'aps 
you  know  what  job  we're  come  about  ?  Any  way,"  he  added,  by  way  of  a 
joke,  "  you  seem  keeping  us  pretty  well  in  the  dark  just  now." 

She  struck  a  light,  and  saw  before  her  the  speaker,  another  constable 
in  uniform,  the  shopman  with  whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing 
at  the  pawnbroker's,  a  tall  man,  apparently  a  foreigner,  and,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  the  man  in  the  caftan  and  tall  cap  whom  she  had  seen  in  the 
morning. 

"  That's  the  lady,"  said  the  shopman,  "  sure  enough."  The  man  in 
the  caftan  also  nodded  his  head  solemnly. 

"You  are  charged,"  said  the  detective,  "with  larceny  of  a  hemerald 
as  you  pledged  with  Mr.  Jonas,  pawnbroker,  or  of  having  received  the 
same,  well  knowing  it  to  be  stole,  and  I  shall  take  you  in  custody  on  that 
charge,  unless  you  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  how  it  came  in  your 
possession ;  but  I  must  caution  you  that  whatever  you  say,  it  '11  be  took 
down  and  used  against  you  on  your  trile  ;  and  now  you  may  say  what  you 
please." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together,  half  in  wonder  and  half  in  despair. 
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"  Oh,  don't  speak  so  loud,  please,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  whisper.  "  My 
husband  is  in  the  next  room,  and  is  still  very  ill." 

"  A  husband,  eh  ?  "  said  the  detective.  "  I  fancy  we  shall  have  to 
see  after  him  too.  Have  you  anything  to  say  ?  Or  will  you  come  along 
quiet  with  me  ?" 

"What  do'  you  mean?  What  do  you  want  me  to  say?  I  know 
nothing  of  any  emerald,  except " 

The  detective  pulled  out  a  pocket-book,  and  opened  it. 

"  Mind,"  he  said,  "  I've  cautioned  you,  and  what  you  say  '11  be  took 
down  and  used  as  evidence  on  your  trile." 

"  I  certainly  did  pledge  a  brooch  with  Mr.  Jonas  ;  it  might  have  been 
emerald.  But  my  husband  gave  it  me  before  we  were  married — and  he 
had  had  it  I  don't  know  how  long." 

"  That's  the  harticle,"  replied  the  detective.  "  P'r'aps  we'd  better  see 
your  husband  ?  " 

"  But  he  is  ill.  He  has  just  had  a  dangerous  fever.  Indeed,  I  have 
told.you  all  we  know." 

"  But  p'r'aps  he  may  be  able  to  tell  us  a  little  more.  I  daresay  he 
isn't  too  ill  to  put  himself  clear." 

"  You  suspect  my  husband  of  being  a  thief  ?  "  cried  out  Felicia,  firing 
up  with  indignation. 

"  That's  as  may  be.  Any  way,  this  here  brooch  ain't  his  ;  leastways 
it's  been  claimed  and  identified  by  this  gentleman  here,"  said  the  officer, 
pointing  to  the  stranger  without  the  caftan.  "  And  there's  plenty  of  other 
things,  ear-rings  and  such  like,  as  may  or  mayn't  be  his  neither.  He  ain't 
in  no  danger  if  he  come  by  them  honestly." 

"  You  shall  not  come  here  to  insult  him — perhaps  to  kill  him.  He  a 
thief!" 

"  You  don't  deny  you  pledged  this  here  brooch  with  Mr.  Jonas,  in  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Snow  ?  " 

"  And  why  not,  when  it  was  my  own  ?  " 

"  Felicia  ! "  called  out  Arthur  from  within.     She  opened  the  door. 

"Arthur,"  she  said,  resolutely,  "these  men  have  come  to  charge 
you  with  stealing  the  brooch  with  the  green  stone  you  gave  me.  What 
they  mean,  I  don't  know.  Tell  them  it  is  your  own,  and  send  them 
away." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  asked  Arthur.  "  There  must  be 
pome  strange  mistake.  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  detective,"  answered  the  officer,  advancing.  "  This  is  a  con- 
stable ;  this  gentleman  is  assistant  to  Mr.  Jonas,  pawnbroker ;  this  iff 
Count  Kro — meski ;  and  this  is  Mossioo  Gregorius." 

"  Count  Kromeski?  Monsieur  Gregorius?  Who  the  devil And 

what  have  my  wife's  trinkets  to  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  shall  caution  you,  as  I  did  Mrs.  Snow.  Whatever  you  say  it  '11  be 
took  down  and  used " 
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"  Mrs.  Snow  ?     And  who's  Mrs.  Snow  ?  " 

The  detective  winked  at  the  constable,  who  showed  intelligence  stolidly. 
Felicia  stood  blushing  and  hanging  down  her  head  with  shame. 

"  Forgive  me,  Arthur  !  "  she  said.  "  I  was  obliged  to  part  even  with 
your  presents  for  a  time.  Better  to  part  with  them  than  with  you !  And 
I  could  not  pawn  them  in  your  name." 

"  Forgive  you  ! "  said  her  husband,  as  he  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it. 
"  You  hear,"  he  said  to  the  detective.  "  But  before  I  say  another  word, 
by  whom  am  I  charged  ?  By  Count  Kromeski,  of  whom  I  never  heard  in 
my  life  before  ?  " 

"  By  me,  Count  Andreas  Kromeski,"  said  the  latter,  speaking  for  the 
first  time,  and  pushing  the  detective  aside — "  by  me,  acting  for  my  august 
master,  Czar  of  Caspia  and  owner  of  this  jewel.  Ah,  Michael  Gregorius 
is  the  prince  of  experts !  Who  would  have  thought  of  his  spying  out  this 
priceless  jewel  in  the  window  of  a  pawn-shop  in  Soho  ?  " 

"  I  must  be  delirious  again,"  said  Arthur.  "  My  wife's  brooch  a  price- 
less jewel  belonging  to  the  Czar  of  Caspia  ?" 

"  I  am  never  deceived  when  I  see  a  gentleman,"  said  the  Count;  "  and 

you  are  or  have  been  one  ;  though  indeed ,"  and  he  looked  round  the 

naked  room.  "  Yes  ;  however  you  came  by  the  brooch,  the  matter  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  law.  Would  to  Saint  Demetrius  that  I  had  applied  to 
the  law  sooner !  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wells." 

"  Mr.  Wells  the  solicitor  ?  " 

"The  same." 

"  My  solicitor — Mr.  Wells  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ?  " 

"Your  solicitor?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Send  for  him  immediately.  There  seems  to  be  some 
extraordinary  mystery." 

"  He  will  know  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  That  is  unfortunate.     He  happens  to  be  out  of  town." 

"  That  is  certainly  unfortunate.     Will  he  be  away  for  long  ?  " 

"  For  a  day  or  two." 

"  Well,  you  will  see,  when  he  returns.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Mr.  Wells  has  advised  you  to  make  a  charge  of  theft  against  me  ?  And 
why  do  you  go  to  him  ?  He  does  not  practise  in  criminal  matters — he  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  taking  cases  of  this  sort." 

"  Why  ?  That  is  a  long  story.  But — as  you  are  found  dealing  with 
this  jewel,  you  may  understand  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  because  he  was 
the  solicitor  employed  by  the  late  house  of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun." 

"  I  must  be  raving !  "  exclaimed  Arthur. 

"  Who  are  you,  then  ?  "  asked  the  Count.  "  Your  name  is  not 
Snow?" 

The  detective  opened  his  pocket-book  and  took  out  his  pencil. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  what  my  wife  said  ?     Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
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when  you  come  to  arrest  me  you  do  not  know  that  my  name  is  Arthur 
Cranstoun  ?  " 

The  Count  looked  as  though  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

"  0  Saint  Demetrius  !  0  Saint  Sophia  !  "  he  cried  out.  "  You  are 
Arthur  Cranstoun  ?  " 

"  And  now,  perhaps,  you  will  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  what  this 
means." 

But,  instead  of  answering,  the  Count  laid  down  the  brooch  on  the 
table.  "  Let  none  speak  a  word,"  he  said  imperiously.  "  We  are  on 
the  trail  now,  and  may  I  lose  my  head  in  good  earnest  if  we  lose  it  again. 
You  need  not  be  afraid,  Madam,"  he  said  to  Felicia,  with  a  low  bow. 
"  Better  days  are  doubtless  in  store  for  you  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  have  put  you  to  any  needless  inconvenience.  But  wait — I  must 
not  let  myself  be  baulked  now.  We  must  prove  your  identity,  sir,  though 
I  myself  do  not  doubt  it.  Whom  do  you  know  in  London  ?  " 

Arthur  considered.  "  Mr.  Wells  would  have  done  best,"  he  answered ; 
"  but,  as  he  is  away — well,  there  is  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Grode.  We  are 
not  on  good  terms,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  will  not  object  to  say  that  I  am 
myself." 

"  What — Mr.  Grode  ?  "  cried  out  the  Count,  eagerly.  "  Do  you  say 
Mr.  Grode  ?  And  you  are  not  on  terms  ?  Was  it  about  this  stone  ?  " 

"  About  this  brooch  ?  No — but  it  was  about  a  stone — ah,  I  begin  to 
see — for  God's  sake,  send  at  once  for  Mr.  Grode  !  " 

In  spite  of  the  Count's  professed  desire  for  silence,  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid,  under  such  circumstances,  entering  upon  mutual  explanations  for 
the  satisfaction  of  mutual  curiosity  ;  and  these  resulted  in  the  Count's  sur- 
prising Felicia  by  bending  over  her  hand  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  his  own 
Czarina.  She  had  done  nothing  but  suffer  :  and  yet  she  seemed  to  have 
grown  into  a  heroine. 

Meanwhile,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it  is  not  far  from  Newman 
Street  to  Eussell  Square  :  and  it  did  not  take  more  than  half-an-hour  for  a 
diplomatic  message,  carefully  concocted  by  the  Count  and  shown  to  no 
one,  to  summon  Mr.  Grode.  He  was  shown  up  into  Arthur's  room,  where 
he  found  himself  in  the  strange  company  of  his  daughter,  his  son-in-law, 
two  policemen,  the  Count,  the  expert,  and  the  shopman,  all  grouped  round 
an  empty  box,  on  the  lid  of  which  lay  the  brooch  which  had  formerly, 
when  worn  by  his  daughter,  so  much  excited  his  contempt  and  indignation. 
He  stood  in  vacant  surprise. 

"Mr.  Grode,"  said  the  Count,  "you  are  a  great  rascal,  but  your 
daughter  is  an  angel.  For  her  sake  I  will  take  no  proceedings  against 
you,  as  yon  well  know  I  might  if  I  pleased.  You  shall  be  punished  by 
being  asked  a  question  and  hearing  its  answer.  What  is  this  ? "  he 
asked,  pointing  to  the  brooch. 

"An  old  brooch  that  Cranstoun  gave  my  daughter,"  he  said,  "^and 
ugly  enough  it  is  in  all  conscience." 
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"  Michael,"  then  asked  the  Count  again,  turning  to  the  expert, 
"  what  is  that  old  brooch  that  is  ugly  enough  in  all  the  conscience  of 
Mr.  Grode  ?  " 

"  That,"  said  the  expert,  bowing  his  head  reverently  before  the  brooch 
as  he  spoke — "  that  is  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar." 


EPILOGUE. 

INSTANTLY  a  flood  of  emerald  light  filled  the  room.  Whether  it  was  the 
glorified  smile  of  the  real  jewel-fairies  at  last,  or  whether  it  flowed  from 
the  idea  of  the  six  million  pounds,  who  shall  say  ?  But,  in  either  case, 
the  green  stone  itself,  without  being  transformed,  became  glorified.  Even 
so  does  that  which  is  despised  when  thought  to  be  worth  eighteenpence 
become  the  acknowledged  light  of  the  world  when  known  to  be  worth  six 
million  pounds  :  and  even  so  does  that  which  is  held  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world  become  mere  empty  rubbish  when  proved  to  be  worth  but  eighteen- 
pence. 

But  I  myself,  if  I  may  speak  of  myself  yet  once  more,  am  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  this  rough  and  ready  way  of  accounting  for  the  unaccount- 
able. I  have  something  more  than  a  mere  dim  suspicion  that  these  same 
jewel-fairies  of  whom  I  have  so  often  made  mention  are  capricious  beings 
whose  delight  it  is  to  blend  the  false  inextricably  with  the  true.  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  stone  that  Nathan  Levi  worshipped  was  always  the 
false  stone,  or  that  the  brooch  worn  by  Felicia  was  in  fulness  the  Great 
Emerald  until  its  wearer  had  proved  herself  in  the  furnace  of  unheroic 
suffering  and  in  that  sordid  sort  of  martyrdom  that,  giving  no  scope  for 
heroic  action,  is  the  hardest  martyrdom  of  all,  to  be  a  pearl  above  rubies. 
No  doubt  many  will  be  amply  content  with  the  matter-of  fact  way  of 
accounting  for  all  things  suggested,  with  ingenuity  and  probability,  by 
Count  Andreas  Kromeski.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  that  Mr.  Grode, 
Nathan  Levi,  and  Arthur  Cranstoun  were  three  men  of  Gotham,  has  been 
amply  proved,  in  so  far  as  they  looked  both  high  and  low  for  what  they 
had  but  to  put  out  their  hands  to  find  :  and,  for  the  rest,  I  cannot  help 
calling  to  mind  some  old-fashioned  stanzas  about  the  jewel-fairies  them- 
selves, that,  whatever  their  merits  may  be,  seem  as  familiar  to  me  as  if 
they  were  my  own — as,  indeed,  perhaps  they  are — and  which  are  as 
follows  : — 

We  seek  the  sands  of  sunless  waters  : 
We  wander  through  the  sun-lit  air  : 

We  shed  for  all  Earth's  sons  and  daughtcis 
Our  blightless  blossoms  everywhere. 

'Tis  ours  within  its  living  chamhcr 

To  breed  the  jewel  of  the  brine  : 
'Tis  we  that  spread  the  shore  with  amber, 

And  weave  the  wealth  that  lights  the  mine. 
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And  e'en  as  Nature's  truth  doth  treasure 
Within  each  heaving  breast  of  hers 

Some  jewel  for  a  heart,  to  measure 
The  pulse-strokes  of  her  universe  : 

E'en  as  each  stroke  heneath  its  motion 
Some  precious  thing  must  needs  enfold — 

Its  gems  the  Earth,  its  pearls  the  Ocean, 
The  Flame  its  dragon-guarded  gold  : 

So  human  heat  ts,  that  from  her  fountains 
Of  life  she  fills  with  life,  must  share 

The  mysteries  of  meres  and  mountains, 
The  secret  gifts  of  flame  and  air. 

So  to  each  living  soul  we  enter : 

O'er  each  we  breathe  our  speechless  spell, 

And,  seal  upon  its  secret  centre 
The  macrocosmic  pentacle. 

Some  as  the  gold-souled  fire  are  chainless  : 
Some,  hard  as  bills  that  hide  the  gem  : 

Some  as  the  stainless  sea  are  stainless, 
And  pearls  for  hearts  we  give  to  them. 

And  one  we  hare,  one  gem  snpremest, 
That,  shewn  to  all,  may  fall  to  few  : 

'Tis  when  thou  hopest,  lovest,  dreamest 
That  thou  dost  find  the  path  thereto. 

The  sky's  glad  gold,  the  ocean's  whiteness, 
The  green-robed  earth  by  morn  impearled, 

Charge  with  an  iridescent  brightness 
Our  opal  mirror  of  the  world  : 

And  when,  from  rocks  by  storm- waves  rencled, 
Some  purer  soul  to  sight  is  called, 

Then  in  that  gem  supremely  blended, 
Are  Gold,  and  Pearl,  and  Emerald. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
ROSES  HAVE  THORNS  AND  SILVER  FOUNTAINS  MUD. 

HE  doors  of  the  old  Library  at  All 
Saints'  were   open   wide   to    admit 
the    sunshine :    it   lighted    up    the 
starched   frill   collars  of   Fundator 
noster  as  he  hung  over  the  entrance. 
It  was  good  stiff  starch,  near  four 
hundred  years   old.     The  volumes 
stood  in  their  places,  row  upon  row, 
line  after  line,  twinkling   into   the 
distant  corners  of  the  room ;   here 
and  there  a  brass  lock  gleamed,  or 
some  almost  forgotten  title  in  faded 
gold,  or  the  links  of  the  old  Bible 
chained  to  its  oaken  stand.    .    .    . 
So  the  books  stood  marshalled  in 
their  places :  brown,  and  swept  by 
time,  by  dust,  brushed  by  the  pass- 
ing generations  that    had    entered 
one   by  one,  bringing  their  spoils, 
and    placing   them   safe    upon   the 

shelves,  and  vanishing  away.  What  a  silent  Babel  and  medley  of  time, 
and  space,  and  languages,  and  fancies,  and  follies  !  Here  and  there  stands 
a  fat  dictionary,  or  prophetic  grammar,  the  interpreter  of  echoes  to  other 
echoes.  So,  from  century  to  century,  the  tradition  is  handed  down,  and 
from  silent  print  and  signs  it  thrills  into  life  and  sound.  .  .  . 
VOL.  xxvi. — NO.  158.  13. 
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Those  are  not  books,  but  living  voices  in  the  recess  of  the  old  library. 
There  is  a  young  man  stumping  up  and  down  the  narrow  passage,  a  young 
woman  leaning  against  a  worm-eaten  desk.  Are  they  talking  of  roots,  of 
curves  ?  or  are  they  youthful  metaphysicians  speculating  upon  the  unknown 
powers  of  the  soul  ? 

"  Oh !  George,"  Dolly  says,  "  I  am  glad  you  think  I  was  right." 

"  Bight !  Of  course  you  would  have  been  very  wrong  to  do  other- 
wise," says  George,  as  usual,  extremely  indignant.  "  Of  course  you  are 
right  to  refuse  him  :  you  don't  care  for  him  ;  I  can  see  that  at  a  glance. 
...  It  is  out  of  the  question.  Poor  fellow  !  He  is  a  very  good  fellow, 
but  not  at  all  worthy  of  you.  It  is  altogether  preposterous.  No,  Dolly," 
said  the  young  fellow,  melting;  "  you  don't  know — how  should  you  ? — 
what  it  is — what  the  real  thing  is.  Never  let  yourself  be  deceived  by 
any  Brummagem  and  paste,  when  the  real  Koh-i-noor  is  still  to  be  found 
— a  gem  of  the  purest  water,"  said  George,  gently. 

Dolly  listened,  but  she  was  only  half  convinced  by  George's  earnest- 
ness. "  I  would  give  anything  that  this  had  not  happened,"  the  young 
man  went  on.  Dolly  listened,  and  said  but  little  in  answer.  When  George 
scolded  her  for  having  unduly  encouraged  Robert,  she  meekly  denied  the 
accusation,  though  her  brother  would  not  accept  her  denial. 

"  Had  she  then  behaved  so  badly?  Was  Robert  unhappy  ?  Would  he 
never  forgive  her  ?  Should  she  never  see  him  again  ?  "  Dolly  listened  sadly, 
wondering,  and  leaning  against  the  old  desk.  There  was  a  book  lying  open 
upon  it — the  History  of  the  Universe — with  many  pictures  of  strange  beasts 
and  serpents,  roaring,  writhing,  and  whisking  their  tails,  with  the  Garden 
of  Eden  mapped  out,  and  the  different  sorts  of  angels  and  devils  duly 
enumerated.  Dolly's  mind  was  not  on  the  old  book,  but  in  the  world 
outside  it ;  she  was  standing  again  by  the  river  and  listening  to  Robert's 
voice.  The  story  he  told  her  no  longer  seemed  new  and  strange.  It 
was  ended  for  ever,  and  yet  it  would  never  finish  as  long  as  she  lived. 
She  had  thought  no  one  would  ever  care  for  her,  and  he  had  loved  her, 
and  she  had  sent  him  away ;  but  he  had  loved  her.  Had  she  made  a 
mistake,  notwithstanding  all  that  George  was  saying  ?  Dolly,  loving  the 
truth,  loving  the  right,  trying  for  it  heartily,  in  her  slow  circuitous  way, 
might  make  mistakes  in  life,  but  they  would  be  honest  ones,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  any  of  us  can  hope  for,  and  so,  if  she  strained  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowed  a  camel,  it  will  be  forgiven  her.  George's  opposition 
was  too  vague  to  influence  her.  When  he  warned  her  against  Henley,  it 
sounded  unreasonable.  Warning !  There  was  no  need  of  warning.  She 
had  said  no  to  her  cousin.  Already  the  terrace  seemed  distant  miles  and 
miles  off,  hours  and  hours  ago,  though  she  could  see  it  through  the 
window,  and  the  swans  on  the  river,  and  the  sunlight  striking  flame 
upon  the  water :  she  could  hardly  realize  that  she  had  been  there,  and 
that  with  a  word  and  a  hasty  movement  she  had  sent  Robert  away  of  her 
own  deliberate  will. 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  coming  up  and  banging  his  hand  down  upon 
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the  big  book  before  her;  "you  were  right,  Dolly.     He  isn't  half  good 

enough  for  you.     This  is  not  like  the  feeling  that  I  and  Rhoda " 

But  Dolly  interrupted  him  almost  angrily.  "  Not  good  enough  !  It 
is  because  he  is  too  good,  George,  that  I — I  am  not — not  worthy  of  him." 
It  was  more  than  she  could  bear  to  hear  George  speaking  so. 
Was  Robert  unhappy  ?  had  she  used  him  ill  ?  The  thoughts  seemed 
to  smite  her  as  they  passed.  She  began  to  cry  again — foolish  girl ! — and 
George,  as  he  watched  her  worthless  tears  dribbling  down  upon  the 
valuable  manuscript,  began  to  think  that  perhaps,  after  all,  his  sister  had 
wished  him  to  blame,  instead  of  approving  of  her  decision.  He  was  bound 
to  sympathize,  since  she  had  kept  his  secret.  "  Don't,  Dolly,"  he  said ; 
"  you  will  spoil  the  little  devils  if  you  cry  over  the  book."  He  spoke  so 
kindly,  that  Dolly  smiled,  and  began  to  wipe  her  eyes.  It  was  not  a 
little  thing  that  George  should  speak  so  kindly  to  her  again.  When  she 
looked  up  she  saw  that  he  was  signalling,  and  bowing,  and  waving  his 
cap  through  the  open  window. 

"  It  is  the  girls.  They  ought  not  to  miss  our  college  library,"  he 
said,  gravely ;  and  then  he  walked  towards  the  door,  to  meet  a  sound  of 
voices  and  a  trampling  of  feet. 

As  for  Dorothea,  with  a  sudden  shy  impulse  she  escaped,  tears,  hand- 
kerchief, and  all,  and  disappeared  into  the  most  distant  niche  of  the 
gallery :  many  footsteps  came  sounding  up  the  wooden  staircase,  and 
Henley's  voice  was  mingling  with  the  Miss  Morgans'  shrill  treble. 

"How  funny  to  see  so  many  books!"  said  Zoe,  who  was  a  very 
stupid  girl.  (Clever  people  generally  make  the  same  remarks  as  stupid 
ones,  only  they  are  in  different  words.) 

"What  a  delicious  old  place!"  cried  Rhoda,  coming  in.  She  was 
usually  silent,  and  not  given  to  ecstasies. 

"  Why  didn't  John  bring  us  here  before  ?  "  said  Cassie.     "  I  do  envy 
you,  Mr.  George.     How  nice  to  be  able  to  read  all  these  books  1  " 
"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  George,  laughing. 
Meanwhile,  Zoe  had  stumped  up  to  the  desk,  where  the  history  of 
the  whole  world  was  lying  open. 

"Why,  look  here,"  she  said;  "somebody  has  been  reading,  I  do 
believe.  How  funny  1 " 

As  for  Henley,  he  had  already  begun  to  examine  the  pictures  that 
hung  over  every  niche.  He  did  not  miss  one  of  them  as  he  walked 
quickly  down  the  gallery.  In  the  last  niche  of  all  he  found  the  picture  he 
was  in  search  of.  It  was  not  that  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church.  It  was  a 
sweet  face,  with  brown  crisp  locks,  and  clear  grey  eyes  shining  from  beneath 
a  frown.  The  face  changed,  as  pictures  don't  change,  when  he  stood  in 
the  arch  of  the  little  recess.  The  pale  cheeks  glowed,  the  frown  trembled 
and  cleared  away.  She  wondered  if  he  would  speak  to  her  or  go  away. 
Henley  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and — spoke. 

"  Dolly,  that  was  not  an  answer  you  gave  me  just  now.  You  did  not 
think  that  would  content  me,  did  you  ?  "  he  said ;  and  as  he  looked  at  her 
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fixedly,  her  eyes  fell.     "  Dolly,  you  do  love  me  a  little  ?  "  he  cried ;  "  you 
cannot  send  me  away  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  ought  to  send  you  away,"  she  faltered,  looking  up  at  last, 
and  her  whole  heart  was  in  her  face.  "Robert,  I  don't  know  if  I  love 
you ;  but  I  love  you  to  love  me,"  she  said.  And  her  sweet  voice 
trembled  as  she  spoke. 

He  had  no  misgivings.  "Dearest  Dolly,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"in  future  you  must  trust  to  me.  I  will  take  care  of  you.  You  need 
not  have  been  afraid.  I  quite  understood  your  feelings  just  now,  and  I 
would  not  urge  you  then.  Now  ..."  He  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"When  Dolly,  the  frigid  maiden,  surrendered,  it  was  with  a  shy 
reluctant  grace.  Hers  was  not  a  passionate  nature,  but  a  loving  one  ; 
feeling  .with  her  was  not  a  single  simple  emotion,  but  a  complicated  one  of 
many  impulses :  of  self- diffidences,  of  deep,  deep,  strange  aspirations, 
that  she  herself  could  scarcely  understand.  Humility,  a  woman's  pride, 
the  delight  of  companionship  and  sympathy,  and  of  the  guidance  of  a 
stronger  will :  a  longing  for  better  things.  All  these  things  were  there. 
Ah  !  she  would  try  to  be  worthier  of  him.  It  was  a  snow  and  ice  and  fire 
maiden  who  put  her  trembling  hand  into  Robert's,  and  whom  he  clasped 
for  an  instant  in  his  arms. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  party  had  straggled  off  again  to  the  hotel  after 
Mrs.  Palmer.  George  was  to  escort  the  young  ladies,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  stay  on  turning  over  the  manuscripts  ;  the  unlucky  Zoe  was 
babbling  innocently,  knocking  over  stools  and  playfully  pulling  Latin 
sermons  and  dictionaries  out  of  their  places  on  the  shelves.  George, 
while  he  made  himself  agreeable  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  was  wondering 
what  was  going  on  at  the  farther  end  of  the  library.  He  longed  to  tell 
Rhoda  and  ask  her  advice ;  but  that  tiresome  Zoe  was  for  ever  inter- 
rupting. Was  this  a  very  old  book  ?  Did  he  like  Greek  or  Latin  best  ? 
She  thought  it  all  looked  very  stupid.  Was  Rhoda  coming  to  the  hotel 
to  rest  before  dinner  ?  And  so  on.  Rhoda  must  have  guessed  what 
was  in  George's  mind,  for  presently  she  started  away  from  the  page  over 
which  she  was  leaning,  and  went  to  the  window. 

"  Shall  we  go  out  a  little  way  ?  "  she  said,  gently.  "  One  would  like 
to  be  everywhere  to-day." 

"  I'm  sure  we  have  been  everywhere,"  said  Zoe. 

"  I  know  you  are  tired.  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  come,  dear  Zoe," 
said  Rhoda,  affectionately.  "  You  must  rest ;  I  insist  upon  it.  You  look 
quite  worn  out.  Mr.  George,  will  you  help  me  ?  "  and  Rhoda  began 
straggling  with  a  heavy  chair,  which  she  pulled  into  the  window.  "And 
here  is  a  stool,"  said  Rhoda,  "  for  your  feet.  We  will  come  back  for  you 
directly.  My  head  aches  ;  I  want  a  little  fresh  air." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Zoe,  doubtfully.  "Do  I  look  tired,  Rhoda? 
I  am  sure  .  .  ."  But  Rhoda  was  gone  before  she  had  time  to  say  more. 
Zoe  was  not  sure  if  she  was  pleased  or  not.  It  was  just  like  Rhoda  : 
she  never  could  understand  what  people  wanted,  really ;  she  was  always 
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kissing  them  and  getting  them  chairs  out  of  the  way.  No  doubt  she 
meant  to  be  kind.  Rest !  anybody  could  rest  for  themselves.  What  was 
that  noise  ?  "  Who  is  there  ?  "  says  Zoe,  out  loud,  but  there  was  no 
answer.  Yes,  she  wanted  to  be  with  the  others.  Why  did  they  poke 
her  away  up  here  ?  By  leaning  out  of  the  open  window  she  could  just 
see  the  ivy  wall  and  the  garden  beyond.  There  was  no  one  left  under 
the  tree.  They  were  all  gone  :  just  like  them.  How  was  she  to  find  her 
way  to  the  hotel !  It  was  all  very  well  for  Rhoda,  who  had  George 
Vanborongh  at  her  beck  and  call ;  they  knew  well  enough  she  had  nobody 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  they  should  have  waited  for  her.  That  was  what 
Zoe  thought.  There  was  that  noise  again,  and  a  murmur,  and  some  one 
stirring.  Poor  Zoe  jumped  up  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth ;  she  knocked 
over  the  stool ;  she  stood  prepared  to  fly ;  she  heard  some  one  whispering ; 
they  might  be  garotters,  ghosts,  proctors  —  horror !  Her  terrors  over- 
power her.  Her  high  heels  clatter  down  the  wooden  stairs,  out  into  the 
sunny,  silent  court,  where  her  footsteps  echo  as  she  runs — poor  nymph 
flying  from  an  echo !  George  and  Rhoda  are  walking  quietly  up  and 
down  in  the  sunshine  just  beyond  the  ivy  gate  :  their  two  shadows  are 
flitting  as  they  go.  John  Morgan  is  coming  in  at  the  great  entrance. 
Zoe  rushes  up  to  him,  panting  with  her  terror. 

"  Oh,  John,"  she  says,  "  I  didn't  know  where  to  go.  Why  don't  you 
stop  with  me  ?  I  was  all  alone,  and  .  .  ." 

"  Why,  Zoe,  tired  already !  Come  along  quick  to  the  hotel,"  says 
John,  "  or  you  won't  get  any  rest  before  dinner." 

They  caught  up  the  Morgans  on  their  way,  and  met  Raban,  coming 
out  of  Trinity.  Meanwhile  Robert  and  Dorothea  are  leisurely  following 
along  the  street.  Henley  had  regained  his  composure  by  this  time,  and 
could  meet  the  others  with  perfect  equanimity.  Not  so  his  cousin.  So 
many  lights  were  coming  and  going  in  her  face,  so  many  looks  and 
apparitions,  that  Robert  thought  every  one  must  guess  what  had  happened, 
as  they  came  into  the  common  sitting-room,  where  some  five  o'clock  tea 
was  spread.  But  there  is  nothing  more  true  than  that  people  don't  see 
the  great  facts  that  are  startbg  before  their  very  eyes,  so  busy  are  they 
with  the  details  of  life.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  trying  to  disentangle  the  silk 
strings  of  her  bag  as  they  came  in  (she  had  a  fancy  for  carrying  a  bag), 
and  she  did  not  observe  her  daughter's  emotion. 

Then  came  a  clatter  of  five-o'clock  teacups  at  the  hotel ;  of  young 
men  coming  and  going,  or  waiting  to  escort  them  according  to  the  kindly 
college  fashion.  Dolly  was  not  sorry  that  she  could  find  no  opportunity 
to  speak  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Palmer's  feelings  were  not  to  be  trifled  with ; 
and  Dolly,  in  her  agitation,  scarcely  felt  strong  enough  to  bear  a  scene. 
Robert  stayed  for  a  few  minutes,  rang  the  bell  for  hot  water,  helped  to 
move  a  horsehair  sofa,  to  open  the  window. 

What  foolish  little  memories  Dolly  treasured  up  in  after-life  of  tea- 
making  and  tea-talking.  Poor  child,  her  memories  were  not  so  very 
many,  but  nothing  is  small  and  nothing  is  great  at  tunes. 
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Frank  Eaban  stood  a  little  apart  talking  to  Rhoda,  whose  wonderful 
liquid  eyes  were  steadily  fixed  upon  him.  George,  on  the  sofa  by  his 
mother,  was  alternately  biting  his  lips,  frowning  at  Dolly  over  her  tea  and 
love-making,  and  at  Rhoda  and  her  companion. 

"  Darling  George,  cannot  you  keep  your  feet  still  ?"  said  Mrs.  Palmer. 
"  Are  you  going,  Mr.  Raban  ?  Shall  we  not  see  you  again  ?  " 

"I  shall  have  the  honour  of  meeting  you  at  dinner,"  said  Raban, 
stiffly.  "  I  would  come  and  show  you  the  way,  but  Mr.  Henley  has 
promised  to  see  you  safe." 

Every  one  seemed  coming  into  the  room  at  once,  drinking  tea,  going 
away.  There  seemed  two  or  three  Georges :  there  were  certainly  two 
Dorotheas  present.  Henley  only  was  composed  enough  for  them  all,  and 
twice  prevented  his  cousin  from  pouring  all  the  sugar  into  the  milk-jug. 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  there  was  a  plateful  of  flowers,  arranged  by 
the  waiter.  Robert  took  out  a  little  sprig  of  verbena,  which  he  gave  to 
Dorothea.  She  stuck  it  in  her  girdle,  and  put  it  away,  when  she  got 
.  home,  between  the  leaves  of  her  prayer-book,  where  it  still  lies,  in  memory 
of  the  past,  a  dried-up  twig  that  was  once  green  and  sweet.  Rhoda,  after 
Raban  had  left  her,  came  up  with  her  teacup,  and,  for  want  of  something 
to  do,  began  pulling  the  remaining  flowers  out  of  the  dish. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  see  flowers  so  badly  used,"  said  Rhoda,  piling  up  the 
sand  with  her  quick,  clever  fingers.  "  George,  will  you  give  me  some 
water  ?  " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ugly  flat  dishful  began  to  bloom  quite  freshly. 

"  That  is  very  nicely  done,"  George  said,  sarcastically.  "  Why  didn't 
you  get  Raban  to  help  you  to  arrange  the  flowers,  Rhoda,  before  he  left  ?  " 

"  We  were  talking,  and  I  didn't  like  to  interrupt  him,"  said  Rhoda. 
"  I  was  asking  him  all  about  political  economy." 

George's  ugly  face  flushed. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  supply  of  admiration  equals  the  demand  ?  " 
said  George. 

"  George,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  "  says  Rhoda. 

An  hour  later  they  were  all  straggling  down  the  narrow  cross-streets 
that  led  to  the  college  again. 

Dolly  came,  walking  shyly  by  her  lover's  side;  Mrs.  Palmer  leant 
heavily  upon  John  Morgan's  arm.  Every  moment  she  dropped  her  long 
dress,  and  had  to  wait  to  gather  the  folds  together.  Surely  the  twilight 
of  that  summer's  day  was  the  sweetest  twilight  that  Dolly  had  ever  set 
eyes  upon.  It  came  creeping  from  the  fields  beyond  the  river ;  from  alley 
to  alley,  from  one  college  to  another.  It  seemed  to  the  excited  girl  like  a 
soft  tranquillizing  veil  let  down  upon  the  agitations  and  excitements  of  the 
day.  She  watched  it  growing  in  the  old  hall,  where  she  presently  sat  at 
the  cross-table  under  the  very  glance  of  the  ubiquitous  Fundator,  who  was 
again  present  in  his  frill  and  short  cloak,  between  the  two  deep-cut  windows. 

The  long  table  crossed  the  hall,  with  a  stately  decoration  of  gold  and 
silver  cups  all  down  the  centre  ;  there  were  oaken  beams  overhead ;  old 
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college  servants  in  attendance.  The  great  silver  tankards  went  round 
brimming  with  claret  and  hock,  and  with  straggling  stems  of  burrage 
floating  on  fragrant  seas. 

By  what  unlucky  chance  did  it  happen  that  some  one  had  written 
out  the  names  of  the  guests,  each  in  their  place,  and  that  Dolly  found 
a  strange  young  don  on  one  side  of  her  plate,  and  Raban  on  the  other  ? 
Henley  did  not  wish  to  excite  remark,  and  subsided  into  the  place  appointed 
for  him,  when  he  found  that  he  was  not  to  sit  where  he  chose. 

"  Drink,  Dolly,"  said  George,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to  her ;  "let 
us  drink  a  toast." 

"  What  shall  I  drink  ?  "  asked  Dolly. 

"  Shall  we  drink  a  toast  to  fortune  ?  "  said  George,  leaning  forward. 

"  I  shall  drink  to  the  new  President  of  the  College  of  Boggleywollah," 
says  John  Morgan,  heartily. 

Dolly  raised  her  eyes  shyly  as  she  put  her  lips  to  the  enormous  tankard 
and  sipped  a  health. 

As  for  Raban,  he  did  not  drink  the  toast,  although  he  must  have 
guessed  something  of  what  had  happened.  He  never  spoke  to  Dolly, 
though  he  duly  attended  to  her  wants,  and  handed  bread,  and  salt,  and 
silver  flagons,  and  fruit,  and  gold  spoons  :  still  he  never  spoke.  She  was 
conscious  that  he  was  watching  her.  In  some  strange  way  the  dislike 
and  mistrust  he  felt  for  Henley  seemed  reflected  upon  poor  Dorothea 
again.  Why  had  she  been  flirting  and  talking  to  that  man  ?  She,  of  all 
women,  Robert  Henley,  of  all  men,  thought  Raban,  as  he  handed  her  a 
pear.  Mrs.  Palmer  looked  at  Dorothea  more  than  once  during  dinner. 
The  girl  had  two  burning  cheeks  ;  she  did  not  eat ;  she  scarcely  answered 
the  young  don  when  she  was  spoken  to  by  him ;  but  once  Henley  leant 
forward  and  said  something,  then  she  looked  up  quickly.  Stoicism  is 
after  all  but  a  relic  of  barbarous  times,  and  may  be  greatly  over-rated. 

Dolly  had  not  yet  grown  so  used  to  her  thick-coming  experience  that  she 
could  always  look  cold  when  she  was  moved,  dull  when  she  was  troubled, 
indifferent  when  her  whole  heart  was  in  a  moment's  decision.  Later  it 
all  came  easier  to  her,  as  it  does  to  most  of  us.  As  the  ladies  left  the 
dining-room  Henley  got  up  to  let  them  out,  and  made  a  little  sign  to 
Dolly  to  wait  behind.  Being  in  a  yielding  mood  she  lingered  a  minute  in 
the  anteroom,  looking  for  her  cloak,  and  allowed  the  others  to  pass  on. 
Henley  had  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  come  out,  and  seemed  to 
be  searching  too.  It  was  very  dark  in  the  anteroom,  of  which  the 
twilight  windows  were  small  and  screened  by  green  plants.  While  her 
aunt  was  being  draped  in  bournouses  by  Rhoda,  and  Mrs.  Morgan's  broad 
back  was  turned  upon  them,  Dorothea  waited  for  an  instant,  and  said, 
"  What  is  it,  Robert  ?  "  looking  up  with  her  doubtful,  yet  kindly  glance. 

"  Dear  Dorothea,  I  wanted  to  make  sure  it  was  all  true,"  said  Robert, 
with  one  of  the  few  touches  of  romance  which  he  had  experienced  in  all 
his  well-considered  existence.  "I  began  to  think  it  was  a  dream,  and  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  ask  you." 
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"  Whether  it  is  all  a  dream  ?  "  said  Dolly,  almost  sadly.  "  It  is  not 
I  who  can  answer  that  question ;  but  you  see,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  that 
I  have  begun  to  do  as  you  tell  me.  They  will  think  I  am  lost."  And  she 
sprang  away,  with  a  little  wave  of  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
GOOD-NlGHT. 

"  GOOD-NIGHT,  dearest  Dolly,"  whispered  Henley,  as  they  all  stood 
waiting  for  their  train  in  the  crowded  station.  "  You  can  tell  my  mother 
as  you  go  home." 

"Here,  Dolly!  jump  in,"  cried  John  Morgan,  standing  by  an  open 
railway-door  ;  "  your  aunt  is  calling  you." 

"  I  can't  come  up  till  Tuesday,"  Henley  went  on  in  a  low  voice,  "but 
I  shall  write  to  your  mother  to-night." 

He  helped  her  into  the  dark  carriage :  everybody  seemed  to  lean 
forward  at  once  and  say  good-night ;  there  was  a  whistle,  a  guard  banged 
the  door,  Mrs.  Palmer  stretched  her  long  neck  through  the  window, 
but  the  train  carried  her  off  before  she  could  speak  her  last  words. 

Dolly  just  saw  Henley  turning  away,  and  George  under  a  lamp-post ; 
then  they  were  gone  out  of  the  station  into  the  open  country,  wide  and  dim 
it  flowed  on  either  side  into  the  dusk.  The  day  had  come  to  an  end — the 
most  wonderful  day  in  Dolly's  life.  Was  it  a  real  day  ;  was  it  a  day  out 
of  somebody  else's  existence  ?  As  Dolly  sat  down  beside  her  aunt  she  had 
felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break  with  wonder  and  happiness  ;  it  was  not 
big  enough  to  hold  the  love  that  was  her  portion.  He  loved  her !  She 
had  floated  into  some  new  world  where  she  had  never  been  before  ;  where 
people  had  been  living  all  their  lives,  thought  Dolly,  and  she  had  never 
even  guessed  at  it. 

Had  her  mother  felt  like  this  ?  Had  Frank  Raban's  poor  young  wife 
felt  this  when  he  married  her  ?  So  she  wondered,  looking  up  at  the  clear 
evening  sky.  Might  not  death  itself  be  this,  only  greater  still  and  com- 
pleter — too  complete  for  human  beings.  Dolly  had  got  her  mother's  hand 
tight  in  hers.  "  My  dear  child,  take  care,  take  care  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Palmer, 
sharply ;  "  my  poor  fingers  are  so  tender,  Mr.  Morgan  ;  and  Dolly's  is  such 
a  grip.  I  remember  once  when  the  Admiral,  with  his  great  driving  gloves  " 
....  Her  voice  sank  away,  and  Dolly's  mamma  began  telling  John 
Morgan  all  about  one  episode  in  her  life. 

Meanwhile,  Dolly  went  on  with  her  speculations.  How  surprised 
Aunt  Sarah  would  be ;  how  surprised  she  was  herself.  Dolly  had  had 
a  dream,  like  most  young  maidens,  formless,  voiceless,  indefinitely  vague, 
but  with  a  meaning  to  it  all  the  same,  and  a  soul;  and  here  was  Robert,  and 
the  soul  was  his,  and  he  loved  her  !  "  Thanks,  half-way  up,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Palmer  to  a  strange  passenger  who  did  not  belong  to  the  party. 
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"  Tired,  Zoe  ?  "  said  John  to  his  sister :  "  a  little  bit  sleepy,  eh  !  " 

"  Everybody  thinks  I'm  always  tired,"  said  Zoe,  in  an  aggrieved 
tone  :  "  Rhoda  made  me  rest  ever  so  long  when  I  didn't  want  to ;  she 
popped  me  down  on  a  stool  in  that  stupid  old  library,  and  said  I  looked 
quite  worn  out,  and  then  she  was  off  in  a  minute,  and  I  had  to  wait,  oh  ! 
ever  so  long,  and  I  was  frightened  by  noises." 

"  Poor  Zoe  !  "  said  John,  laughing. 

"  It  was  too  bad  of  her;  and  then  they  all  kept  leaving  me  behind," 
continued  Zoe,  growing  more  and  more  miserable,  "  and  now  you  say  it 
has  been  too  much  for  me :  I  am  sure  I  wouldn't  have  missed  coming 
for  anything." 

"  Next  time  we  go  anywhere,  you  keep  with  me,  Zoe,"  said  John 
good-humouredly,  "  and  you  sha'n't  be  left  behind." 

"  I  think  we  are  all  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  languidly,  "  and  we  shall 
be  thankful  to  get  home.  Dolly,  my  darling,  you  don't  speak ;  are  you 
quite  worn  out  too  ?  " 

Dolly  looked  out  from  her  dreams  with  a  glance  of  so  much  life  and 
sweetness  in  her  bright  face — even  the  dim  lamp-light  could  not  hide 
her  happy  looks — that  her  mother  was  struck  by  it.  "  You  strange  child," 
she  said,  "what  are  you  made  of?  You  look  brighter  than  when  we 
started." 

"  Dolly  is  made  of  a  capital  stuff  called  youth  and  good  spirits,"  said 
John  Raban,  kindly. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  passed  in  shifting  the  windows  to  Mrs. 
Palmer's  various  sensations.  They  all  parted  hurriedly,  as  people  do  after 
a  long  day's  pleasuring,  only  Dolly  found  time  to  give  Rhoda  a  kiss. 
She  felt  more  kindly  towards  her  than  she  had  done  for  many  a  day  past. 
Rhoda  looked  curiously,  and  a  little  maliciously,  into  Dolly's  face.  Bui 
she  could  not  read  anything  more  than  she  guessed  already. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  greatly  disturbed  to  find  herself  driving  home  alone 
with  Dolly  in  the  hansom. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  cabmen.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  them.  John 
Morgan  should  have  come  with  me,"  Mrs.  Palmer  said.  "  I  am  sure  the 
Admiral  would  not  approve  of  this  !  Ah !  he  will  be  over.  Dolly,  darling, 
ask  the  man  if  he  is  sober.  Dear  me,  I  wish  Robert  was  here." 

Dolly,  too,  was  wishing  that  Robert  was  there  instead  of  herself.  Her 
heart  began  to  beat  as  she  thought  of  what  she  had  to  say.  She  looked 
up  at  Mrs.  Palmer's  pale  face  in  the  bright  moonlight  through  which  they 
were  driving  homewards ;  through  streets  silver  and  silent  and  trans- 
formed. They  come  to  the  river  and  cross  the  bridge  ;  the  water  is 
flowing,  hushed  and  mysterious  :  the  bridge  throws  a  great  shadow  upon 
the  water  ;  one  barge  is  slowly  passing  underneath  the  arch.  The  dim, 
distant  crowd  of  spires,  of  chimneys,  and  slated  roofs,  are  illumined  and 
multiplied  by  strange  silver  lights.  Overhead  a  planet  is  burning  and 
sinking  where  the  sun  set  while  they  were  still  in  the  college  garden. 
The  soft  moon- wind  comes  sweeping  fresh  into  their  faces,  and  Dolly,  from 
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this  trance  awakens  to  whisper,  "  Mamma!  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
— something  that  Robert " 

"  He  will  throw  us  over  !  I  know  he  will !  "  interrupts  Mrs.  Palmer, 
as  the  cab  gave  a  jolt.  "  It  is  quite  unsafe,  Dolly,  without  a  gentleman." 

Poor  Dolly  forced  herself  to  go  on.  She  took  her  mother's  hand  : 
"  Dear  mamma,  don't  be  afraid." 

"  He  was  not  sober.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer, 
with  a  nervous  shriek,  as  they  came  off  the  bridge. 

Then  the  cab  went  more  quietly,  and  Dolly  found  words  to  tell  her 
news.  So  the  hansom  drove  on,  carrying  many  agitations  and  exclamations 
along  with  it.  The  driver  from  his  moonlit  perch  may  have  heard  the 
sounds  within.  Mrs.  Palmer  spared  herself  and  Dolly  no  single  emotion. 
She  was  faint,  she  was  hysterical,  she  rallied,  she  was  overcome.  Why 
had  she  not  been  told  before  ?  she  had  known  it  all  along  ;  she  had  men- 
tioned it  to  the  Admiral  before  her  departure ;  he  had  sneered  at  her 
foolish  dreams.  Dolly  would  never  have  to  learn  the  bitter  deception  of 
some  wasted  lives.  Cruel  boy !  why  had  he  not  told  her  ?  why  so 
reserved  ? 

"  He  feared  that  it  would  agitate  you,"  Dolly  said,  feeling  that  Robert 
had  been  right.  "  He  told  me  to  tell  you  now,  dear." 

"  Dear  fellow,  he  is  so  thoughtful,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  Now  he  will 
be  my  son,  Dolly,  my  real  son.  I  never  could  have  endured  any  one  of 
those  Henley  girls  for  him.  How  angry  Lady  Henley  will  be.  I  warned 
Robert  long  ago  that  she  would  want  him  for  one  of  them.  Dolly,  you 
must  not  be  married  yet.  You  must  wait  till  the  Admiral  returns.  He 
must  give  you  away." 

When  Dolly  told  her  that  Robert  wanted  to  be  married  before  he  left 
for  India,  Mrs.  Palmer  said  it  was  preposterous.  He  might  have  to  sail 
any  day, — -that  Master  told  her  so  ;  the  fat  old  gentleman  in  the  white 
neckcloth.  "  No,  my  Dolly,  we  shall  have  you  till  Robert  comes  back. 
Let  the  man  keep  the  shilling  for  his  own  use." 

They  had  reached  the  turnpike  by  this  time,  with  its  friendly  beacon- 
fire  burning,  and  the  red-faced  man  had  come  out  with  three  pennies  ready 
in  his  hand.  Then  by  dark  trees,  rustling  behind  the  walls  of  the  old 
gardens ;  past  the  palace  avenue-gates,  where  the  sentry  was  pacing,  with 
the  stars  shining  over  his  head ;  they  come  to  the  ivy-gate  at  home, 
and  with  its  lamp  burning  red  in  the  moonlight.  Marker  opened  the  door 
before  they  had  time  to  ring. 

"  Softly,  my  dear,"  said  Marker  to  Dolly,  in  a  sort  of  whisper.  "  My 
lady  is  asleep  ;  she  has  not  been  well,  and " 

"  Not  well !  "  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  How  fortunate  she  did  not  come. 
What  should  we  have  done  with  her  ?  I  am  quite  worn  out,  Marker  ;  we 
have  had  a  long  day.  Let  Julie  make  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  bring  it  up 
to  my  room.  Good-night,  my  precious  Dolly.  Don't  speak  to  me,  or  I 
shah1  scream." 

"  Marker,  is  Aunt  Sarah  ill  ?  "  said  Dolly,  anxious,  she  knew  not  why. 
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"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear,"  said  Marker;  "it  is  nothing;  that 
is,  the  Doctor  says  she  only  wants  rest." 

Dolly  went  up  to  her  own  room,  flitting  carefully  along  the  passage, 
and  shading  her  light.  Lady  Sarah's  door  was  closed.  Mrs.  Palmer  was 
safe  for  the  night,  with  Julie  in  attendance.  Dolly  could  hear  their 
voices,  as  she  went  by.  In  her  own  little  room  all  was  in  order,  and  cool 
and  straight  for  her  coming.  The  window  was  open,  the  moonlight  fell 
upon  her  little  bed,  where  she  had  dreamt  so  many  peaceful  dreams, 
and  Dolly  set  her  light  upon  the  window-seat,  and  stood  looking  out. 
She  was  half  radiant  still,  half  saddened.  All  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
that  long,  eventful  day  were  passing  before  her  still :  ringing,  dazzling, 

repeating  themselves  on  the  darkness Was  it  possible  that  he 

loved  her— that  she  loved  him  ?  The  trees  rustled,  the  familiar  strokes 
of  the  church  clock  came  striking  twelve,  swinging  through  darkness  into 
silence.  "  Do  I  love  him  ?  I  think  so,"  said  Dolly  to  herself.  "  I  hope 
so."  And  with  an  honest  heart,  she  told  herself  that  all  should  be  well. 
Then  she  wondered  if  she  should  sleep  that  night;  she  seemed  to  be 
living  over  every  single  bit  of  her  life  at  once.  She  longed  to  tell  Aunt 
Sarah  her  wonderful  story.  A  daddylonglegs  sailed  in  at  the  open  window, 
and  Dolly  moved  the  light  to  save  its  straggling  legs ;  a  little  wind  came 
blowing  in,  and  then  Dolly  thought  she  heard  a  sound  as  of  a  door  below 
opening  softly.  Was  her  aunt  awake  and  stirring  ?  She  caught  up  the 
light  and  crept  down  to  see.  She  could  hear  Julie  and  Mrs.  Palmer  still 
discoursing. 

There  is  something  sacred  about  a  sick-room  at  times.  It  seems  like 
holy  ground  to  people  coming  in  suddenly  out  of  the  turmoil  and  emotion 
of  life.  Dolly's  excitement  was  hushed  as  she  entered  and  saw  Lady 
Sarah  lying  quietly  stretched  Out  asleep  upon  a  sofa.  It  had  been  wheeled 
to  the  window,  which  was  wide  open.  The  curtain  was  flapping,  all  the 
medicine  bottles  stood  in  rows  on  the  table  and  along  the  shelves.  There 
lay  Sarah,  with  her  grey  hair  smoothed  over  her  brown  face,  very  still  and 
sleeping  peacefully — as  peacefully  as  if  she  was  young  still,  and  loved,  and 
happy,  with  life  before  her :  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  people  whose 
life  is  nearly  over  have  more  right  to  sleep  at  peace  than  those  who  have 
got  to  encounter  they  know  not  what  trials  and  troubles — struggles  with 
others,  and,  most  deadly  of  all,  with  that  terrible  shadow  of  self  that  rises 
with  fresh  might,  striking  with  so  sure  an  aim.  What  does  the  mystery 
mean  ?  Who  is  the  familiar  enemy  that  our  spirit  is  set  to  overcome 
and  to  struggle  with  all  the  night  until  the  dawn  ?  There  lay  poor  Sarah's 
life -adversary,  then,  nearly  worn,  nearly  overcome,  sleeping  and  resting 
while  the  spirit  was  travelling  I  know  not  to  what  peaceful  regions. 

Dolly  crept  in  and  closed  the  door.  Lady  Sarah  never  stirred.  A 
long  time  seemed  to  pass.  The  wind  rose  again,  the  curtain  flapped,  and 
the  light  flickered,  and  time  seemed  creeping  slowly  and  more  slowly  to 
the  tune  of  the  sleeping  woman's  languid  breath.  It  was  a  strange  ending 
to  the  long,  glittering  day,  but  at  last  a  flush  came  into  Sarah  Francis's 
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cheeks,  and  she  opened  her  eyes.  ...  A  strange  new  something  was  in 
that  placid  face — a  look.  What  is  it,  that  first  look  of  change  and  blurr 
in  features  that  have  melted  so  tranquilly  before  us  from  youth  to  middle- 
age,  or  from  middle-age  to  age,  modulating  imperceptibly  ?  The  light  of 
Dolly's  own  heart  was  too  dazzling  for  her  to  be  in  a  very  observant 
mood  just  then. 

"  Is  that  my  Dolly  ?  "  said  the  sick  woman. 

Dolly  sprang  forward.  "  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  you  are  awake,"  said  the 
girl.  "  Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  has  your  sleep  done  you  good  ?  Are  you 
better  ?  Can  you  listen  to  something  ?  Can  you  guess  ?  "  And  she 
knelt  down  so  as  to  bring  her  face  on  a  level  with  the  other ;  but  she 
couldn't  see  it  very  plainly  for  a  dazzle  between  them.  "  Robert  says  he 
loves  me  ;  and,  indeed,  if  he  loves  me  I  must  love  him,"  Dolly  whispered  ; 
and  her  face  fell  hidden  against  the  pillow,  and  the  mist  turned  to  haze. 
Some  bird  in  the  garden  outside  began  to  whistle  in  its  sleep.  A  belated 
clock  struck  something  a  long  way  off,  and  then  all  was  silence  and  dark- 


Lady  Sarah  held  Dolly  close  to  her,  as  the  girl  knelt  beside  her.  "  Do 
you  care  for  him  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah,  bewildered. 

Dolly  was  hurt  by  her  doubt.  "  Indeed  I  do,"  she  answered, 
beginning  to  cry  once  more,  from  fatigue  and  excitement. 

One  of  the  two  women  in  that  midnight  room  was  young,  with  the 
new  kindling  genius  of  love  in  her  heart,  and  she  was  weeping ;  the  other 
was  old,  with  the  first  knell  of  death  ringing  in  her  ear  ;  but  when  Dolly 
looked  up  at  last  she  saw  that  her  aunt  was  smiling  very  tenderly.  Lady 
Sarah  smiled,  but  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak.  She  had  awakened 
startled,  but  in  a  minute  she  had  realized  it  all.  She  had  felt  all  along 
that  this  must  be.  She  had  not  wished  for  it,  but  it  was  come.  It  was 
not  only  of  Dolly  and  of  Robert  that  Lady  Sarah  thought  that  night ;  other 
ghosts  came  into  the  room  and  stood  before  her.  And  then  came  every 
day,  very  real,  into  this  dream-world — Marker  with  a  bed-chamber 
candlestick,  walking  straight  into  conflicting  emotions,  and  indignant  with 
Miss  Dolly  for  disturbing  her  mistress.  She  had  been  shutting  up  and 
seeing  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  coffee.  She  was  scarcely  mollified  by  the  great 
news.  Lady  Sarah  was  awake ;  Dolly  had  awakened  her. 

"  Let  people  marry  who  they  like,"  said  Marker  ;  "  but  don't  let  them 
come  chattering  and  disturbing  at  this  time  o'  night,  when  they  should  a' 
known  better." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
GOOD-MORNING. 

DOLLY  passed  through  the  sleeping  house,  crept  by  the  doors,  slid  down 
the  creaking  stairs,  into  the  hall.  The  shutters  were  unopened  as  yetr 
the  dawning  day  was  bolted  out,  and  the  place  was  dark  and  scattered 
over  with  the  shreds  of  the  day  before.  The  newspaper  lying  on  the 
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hall  table,  the  pieces  of  string  upon  the  ground,  a  crumpled  letter, 
and  the  long  brown-paper  coffin  in  which  the  silk  for  her  new  gown 
had  come  home  the  night  before.  Each  day  scatters  its  dust  as  it  hurries 
by,  and  leaves  its  broken  ends  and  scraps  for  the  coming  hours  to  collect 
and  sort  away,  dust  of  mind,  and  dust  of  matter.  The  great  kaleidoscope 
of  the  world  turns  round  once  in  its  twenty-four  hours ;  the  patterns 
and  combinations  shift  and  change  and  disperse  into  new  combinations. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  may  think  that,  with  each  turn,  the  fragments 
are  shaken  up  and  mixed  and  broken  away  more  and  more,  until  only 
an  undistinguishable  uniform  dazzle  remains  in  place  of  the  beautiful  blue 
and  red  and  golden  stars  and  wheels  that  delighted  our  youth. 

Dorothea  gave  a  cautious  pull  to  the  bolt  of  the  outer  door  and  opened 
it,  letting  a  sudden  sweet  chill  rush  of  light  and  fresh  air  into  the  closed 
house,  where  they  had  all  been  asleep  through  the  night.  What  a  morning ! 
All  her  sudden  fears  seem  lightened,  and  she  jumped  across  the  step  on  to 
the  gravel  walk,  and  looked  up  and  round  and  about.  Dark  green,  gold, 
glistening  bricks,  slanting  lights,  and  sweet  tremulous  shadows  ;  the  many 
crowding  house-roofs  and  tree-tops  aflame  in  the  seven-o'clock  sunshine,  the 
birds  flapping  and  fluttering,  the  mellow  old  church  clock  striking  seven : 
the  strokes  come  in  solemn  procession  across  the  High  Street  and  the  old 
brick- walled  garden,  and  pass  on  I  don't  know  to  what  distant  blue  realms 
in  the  vault  overhead. 

She  stopped  to  look  at  a  couple  of  snails  creeping  up  among  the  nails 
in  the  wall.  I  think  she  then  practised  a  little  mazourka  along  the  straight 
garden  walk.  She  then  took  off  her  hat  and  stopped  to  pin  back  some  of 
the  russet  of  which  I  have  spoken,  then  she  looked  up  again  and  drew  a 
great  breath  ;  and  then,  passing  the  green  beech  and  the  two  cut  yew- 
trees,  she  came  to  the  placid  pond  in  its  stone  basin  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  There  it  lay  in  its  darkness  and  light.  There  were  the  gold-fish 
wide-awake,  darting  and  gaping  as  they  rose  to  the  surface  ;  and  the  water 
reflected  the  sky  and  the  laurel-bushes,  and  the  chipped  stone  edge  of  the 
basin.  When  Dorothea  came  and  looked  over  the  brink  she  saw  her  own 
smiling,  disjointed  face  looking  up  at  her.  It  was  not  so  bright  a  face  as 
her  own,  somehow.  It  looked  up  grey  and  sad  from  out  of  this 
trembling,  mystical  looking-glass.  What  was  it?  A  cloud  passing 
overhead,  a  little,  soft,  fleecy,  white  cloud  bobbing  along,  and  then 
some  birds  flying  by,  and  then  a  rustle  among  the  leaves.  It  was  only  a 
moment,  during  which  it  had  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  throb  of  nature  beat 
a  little  more  slowly,  and  as  if  its  rhythm  had  halted  for  an  instant ;  and 
in  that  moment  the  trouble  of  the  night  before,  the  doubt  of  herself,  came 
back  to  her.  Sometimes  Dorothea  had  wondered,  as  others  have  done  before 
her,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  real  happiness  in  nature.  Do  clouds  love 
to  sail  quickly  on  the  wind  ?  Are  pools  glad  to  lie  placid,  refracting  the 
sunshine  ?  When  the  trees  rustle,  is  it  just  a  chatter  and  a  quiver,  or  the 
thrill  of  life  answering  life  ?  The  thought  of  a  living  nature  without 
consciousness  had  always  seemed  to  her  inexpressibly  sad.  She  had 
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sometimes  thought  how  sad  a  human  life  might  be  that  was  just  a  human 
life,  living  and  working  and  playing,  and  coming  to  an  end  one  day,  and 
falling  to  the  ground.  It  was,  in  truth,  not  very  unlike  the  life  she  might 
have  led  herself,  and  now — now  she  was  alone  no  longer.  There  was  a 
meaning  to  life  now,  for  Henley  loved  her.  She  thought  this,  and  then, 
seeing  a  spider's  web  suddenly  gleam  with  a  long  lightning  flash,  she 
turned  with  another  glad  spring  of  youth  to  the  light. 

On  the  table,  lay  a  letter  sealed  and  stamped  and  addressed — "  Miss 
Vanborough,  Church  House,  Kensington."  It  was  for  her.  There  was  no 
mistaking  it.  Her  first  love-letter.  There  it  lay  in  black  and  in  white, 
signed  and  dated  and  marked  with  a  crest.  Robert  must  have  written  it 
the  night  before,  after  they  had  left. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  it  had  all  seemed  like  a 
dream  of  the  night ;  here  were  tangible  signs  and  wonders  to  recall  her  to 
her  allegiance. 

Dolly  took  it  up  shyly,  this  first  love-letter,  come  safe  into  her  hands 
from  the  hands  which  had  despatched  it.  She  was  still  standing  reading 
it  in  the  window  when  Lady  Sarah,  who  had  made  an  effort,  came  in, 
leaning  on  Marker's  arm.  The  girl  was  absorbed  ;  her  pretty  brown  curly 
head  was  bent  in  the  ivylight,  that  dazzled  through  the  leaves  ;  she  heard 
nothing  except  the  new  voice  speaking  to  her ;  she  saw  no  one  except  that 
invisible  presence  which  was  so  vividly  before  her.  This  was  the  letter : — 

"MY  DEAREST  DORA, — 

"  I  WRITE  you  one  line,  which  will,  I  hope,  reach  you  in  the  morning. 
You  are  gone,  and  already  I  wish  you  back  again.  Your  sweetness, 
your  trust  in  me,  have  quite  overpowered  me.  I  long  to  prove  to  you 
that  I  am  all  you  believed  me,  and  worthy  of  your  choice.  Do  not  fear 
to  trust  your  happiness  to  me.  I  have  carefully  studied  your  character. 
I  know  you  even  better  than  you  know  yourself;  and  when  you  hesitated 
I  could  appreciate  your  motives.  I  feel  convinced  that  we  have  acted  for 
the  best.  I  would  say  more,  but  I  must  write  to  your  mother  and  to  Lady 
Sarah  by  to-night's  post.  Write  to  me  fully  and  without  reserve. 
"  Ever  yours,  dearest  Dora, 

"K.  V.  H." 

Inside  Dolly's  letter  was  a  second  letter,  addressed  to  the  Lady  Sarah 
Francis,  sealed  and  addressed  in  the  same  legible  hand.  This  was  not 
a  love-letter ;  nobody  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  send  two  by  the 
same  post : — 

"  MY  DEAR  LADY  SARAH, — 

"  DORA  will  have  informed  you  of  what  has  occurred  ;  and  I  feel  that 
I  must  not  delay  expressing  to  you  how  sincerely  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
disapprove  of  the  step  we  have  taken.  Although  my  appointment  is 
not  a  very  lucrative  one,  the  salary  is  increasing ;  and  I  shall  make  a 
point  of  insuring  my  life  before  leaving  England,  for  our  dear  girl's  benefit. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  Dorothea  is  herself  entitled  to  any  of  her  father's 
fortune,  or  whether  it  has  been  settled  upon  George  ;  perhaps  you  would 
kindly  inform  me  upon  this  point,  as  I  am  most  anxious  not  to  overstep 
the  line  of  prudence,  and  my  future  arrangements  must  greatly  depend 
upon  my  means.  You  will  have  heard  of  my  appointment  to  the  pre- 
sidentship of  the  College  of  Boggleywollah.  India  is  a  long  way  off,  but 
time  soon  passes  to  those  who  are  able  to  make  good  use  of  it ;  and  I 
trust  that  in  the  happiness  of  one  so  justly  dear  to  you,  you  will  find  con- 
solation for  her  absence. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lady  Sarah,  very  truly  yours, 

"  B.  HENLEY." 

"  P.S. — My  widow  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Fund." 

This  was  what  Dolly,  with  so  much  agitation,  put  into  her  aunt's  hand, 
watching  her  face  anxiously  as  she  read  it. 

"  May  I  read  it  ?  "  said  Dolly. 

"  It  is  only  business,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  crumpling  it  up,  and  Dolly 
turned  away  disappointed,  and  began  to  pour  out  the  tea. 

It  was  a  very  agitated  breakfast,  happy  and  shy  and  rather  silent, 
though  so  much  had  to  be  said.  Mrs.  Palmer  came  drifting  in,  to  their  sur- 
prise, before  breakfast  was  over,  in  a  beautiful  white  wrapper  with  satin  bows. 
She  also  had  received  a  letter.  She  embraced  Dolly  and  Lady  Sarah. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  our  news,  Sarah  ?  I  have  heard  from  our 
dear  Robert,"  said  she.  "  You  may  read  his  letter — both  of  you.  Sarah, 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been  ailing.  If  it  would  not  be  giving  too 
much  trouble — I  have  been  so  upset  by  all  this  agitation — I  should  prefer 
coffee  this  morning.  I  was  quite  frightened  about  myself  last  night,  Dolly, 
after  I  left  you  ....  Dear  me,  what  memories  come  back  to  one.  Do 
you  remember  our  marriage,  Sarah,  and  .  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Pray  ring  again,  Dolly,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  abruptly,  and  she  went 
to  the  door  and  called  Marker,  shrilly  and  impatient. 

"There  is  no  one  but  me,"  says  Mrs.  Palmer,  pulling  out  her  frills 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  who  cares  for  those  old  stories.  The  Admiral  cannot 
endure  them." 

Dolly's  cup  of  happiness,  so  full  before,  seemed  overflowing  now,  it 
spread  and  spread.  Happiness,  like  sorrow,  overflows  into  other  cups 
besides  our  own.  John  Morgan  looked  in  opportunely  to  hear  the  news 
and  to  ask  how  they  all  were :  his  hearty  congratulations  came  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  relief.  Dolly  longed  for  sympathy  in  her  happiness. 
She  was  glad  to  be  a  little  stunned  by  the  cheerful  view  he  took  of  what 
must  be  so  sad  as  well  as  so  sweet.  The  news  spread  rapidly. 

Old  Sam  came  up  with  a  shining  face  and  set  down  the  copper  coal- 
scuttle, the  better  to  express  his  good  wishes.  Eliza  Twells  tumbled  down 
the  kitchen- stairs  with  a  great  clatter  from  sheer  excitement,  and  when 
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Marker,  relenting,  came  up  in  her  big  flowing  apron  for  orders,  her  round 
face  was  rippling  with  smiles. 

"  God  bless  you  kindly,  Miss  Dolly,  my  dear,"  said  the  good  old 
woman,  giving  her  a  kiss  on  each  cheek.  "  I  never  took  up  with  a  hus- 
band myself,  but  I  don't  blame  ye.  It  is  well  to  have  some  one  to  speak 
our  mind  to.  And  did  he  give  you  a  ring,  my  dear  ?  " 

Dolly  laughed  and  held  up  her  two  hands.  "  No  ring,  Marker.  I 
don't  like  rings.  I  wish  one  could  be  married  without  one." 

"Don't  say  that,  dearie,"  said  Marker,  gravely. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
LOVE  LANE  FROM  KENSINGTON  TO  FULHAM. 

ROBERT  came  up  to  town  on  the  Tuesday,  as  he  had  promised  Dolly.  As 
he  came  along,  he  told  himself  that  he  had  deserved  some  reward  for 
his  patience  in  waiting.  He  had  resisted  many  a  sentimental  impulse, 
not  wishing  to  distract  his  mind  until  the  summer  term  was  over.  He 
might  almost  have  trusted  himself  to  propose  at  Easter,  and  to  go  on 
calmly  with  his  papers,  for  he  was  not  like  George,  whose  wandering 
attention  seemed  distracted  by  every  passing  emotion.  Robert's  stiff 
black  face  melted  a  little  as  he  indulged  in  a  lover-like  dream.  He 
saw  Dolly  as  she  would  be  one  day,  ruling  his  household,  welcoming  his 
guests,  admired  by  them  all.  Henley  had  too  good  taste  to  like  a 
stupid  woman.  Nothing  would  ever  have  induced  him  to  think  of  a  plain 
one.  He  wished  for  a  certain  amount  of  good-breeding  and  habit  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  All  these  qualifications  he  had  discovered  in  his  cousin,  not 
to  speak  of  other  prospects  depending  on  her  aunt's  good  pleasure. 

Old  Sam  opened  the  door,  grinning  his  congratulations.  Robert 
found  Dolly  sitting  with  her  mother  on  the  terrace.  Philippa  jumped 
up  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him  too  with  effusion. 

"  We  were  expecting  you,"  she  said.  "I  have  much  to  say  to  you  ; 
come  with  me."  And  clasping  her  hands  upon  his  arm,  she  would  have 
immediately  drawn  him  away  into  the  house,  if  Robert  had  not  said  with 
some  slight  embarrassment,  "  Presently,  my  dear  aunt,  I  shall  be  quite  at 
your  service  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  Dolly."  Dolly  did  not  move, 
but  waited  for  Robert  to  come  to  her,  then  she  looked  up  suddenly. 

Dolly's  manner  was  charming  in  those  days — a  little  reserved,  but 
confident  and  sympathetic,  a  little  abrupt  at  times,  but  bright  and  melan- 
choly at  once.  Later  in  life  some  of  its  shadows  seemed  to  drown  the 
light  in  her  honest  face  ;  her  mistakes  made  her  more  shy,  and  more 
reserved ;  she  caught  something  of  Henley's  coldness  of  manner,  and  was 
altered,  so  her  friends  thought. 

I  don't,  for  my  own  part,  believe  that  people  change.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  they  have  many  things  in  them,  many  emotions  and 
passing  moods,  and  as  days  and  feelings  follow,  each  soul's  experience  is 
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written  down  here  and  there,  and  in  other  souls,  and  by  signs,  and  by 
work  done,  and  by  work  undone,  and  by  what  is  forgotten,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  remembered,  by  the  influence  of  to-day,  and  of  the  past  that  is 
not  over.  Perhaps,  one  day,  we  may  know  ourselves  at  last,  and  read 
our  story  plainly  written  in  our  own  and  other  people's  lives. 

Dolly,  in  those  days,  was  young  and  confident  and  undismayed.  It 
seems  strange  to  make  a  merit  as  we  do  of  youth,  of  inexperience,  of 
hardness  of  heart.  Her  untroubled  young  spirit  had  little  sympathy  for 
others  more  weary  and  wayworn.  She  loved,  but  without  sympathy  ;  but 
all  the  same,  the  brightness  of  her  youth  and  its  unconscious  sweetness 
spread  and  warmed,  and  comforted  those  upon  whom  its  influence  fell. 

Dorothea  Vanborough  was  a  woman  of  many-changing  emotions  and 
sentiments  ;  frank  to  herself,  doubting  herself  all  the  while ;  diffident 
where  she  should  have  been  bold,  loving  the  right  above  all  things,  and 
from  very  excess  of  scruples,  troubled  at  times,  and  hard  to  others. 
Then  came  regret  and  self-abasement  and  reproach,  how  bitter  none  can 
tell  but  those  who,  like  her,  have  suffered  from  many  and  complicated 
emotions — trusting,  mistrusting,  longing  for  truth,  and,  from  this  very 
longing,  failing  often.  She  loved  because  she  was  young  and  her  heart 
was  tender  and  humble.  She  doubted  because  she  was  young  and  because 
the  truth  was  in  her,  urging  her  to  do  that  which  she  would  not  have 
done,  and  to  feel  the  things  that  she  would  not  have  felt.  But  all  this 
was  only  revealed  to  her  later,  only  it  was  there  from  the  beginning. 
Dolly  was  very  shy  and  very  happy  all  these  early  days. 

Frank  Raban  thought  Dolly  careless,  hard  in  her  judgments,  spoiled 
by  the  love  that  was  showered  upon  her ;  he  thought  she  was  not  kind 
to  Rhoda.  All  this  he  dwelt  upon,  nor  could  he  forget  her  judgment 
upon  himself.  Poor  Raban  acknowledged  that  for  him  no  judgment  could 
be  too  severe,  and  yet  he  would  have  loved  Dolly  to  be  pitiful ;  although 
she  could  now  never  be  anything  to  him — never,  so  long  as  they  both 
lived.  When  the  news  came  of  her  engagement,  it  was  a  pain  to  him 
that  he  had  long  expected,  and  that  he  accepted.  One  failure  in  life  was 
enough.  He  made  no  advance  ;  he  watched  her ;  he  let  her  go,  foolish 
man !  without  a  word.  Sometimes  Rhoda  would  talk  to  him  about  Dolly. 
Frank  always  listened. 

"  She  does  not  mean  to  be  cold.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  so — I  am  so 
used  to  her  manner  that  I  do  not  think  of  it,"  Rhoda  would  say.  "  Dear 
Dolly  is  full  of  good  and  generous  impulses.  She  will  make  Robert 
Henley  a  noble  wife  if  he  only  gives  in  to  her  in  everything.  I  would  I 
were  half  as  good  as  she  is  ;  but  she  is  a  little  hasty  at  times,  and  wants 
every  one  to  do  as  she  tells  them." 

"  And  you  do  as  everybody  tells  you,"  said  Raban. 

And  to  do  Rhoda  justice,  she  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone,  she 
walked  to  poor  people's  houses  through  the  rain  and  mud;  she  was 
always  good-tempered,  she  was  a  valuable  inmate  in  the  household.  Zoe 
said  she  couldn't  think  how  Rhoda  got  through  half  what  she  did.  "  Here, 
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there,  and  everywhere,"  says  Zoe,  in  an  aggrieved  voice,  "  before  I  have 
time  to  turn." 

Notwithstanding  the  engagement,  the  little  household  at  Church  House 
went  its  usual  course.  Lady  Sarah  had  followed  her  own  beaten  ways  so 
long,  that  she  seemed,  from  habit,  to  travel  on  whether  or  not  her  interest 
went  with  her.  Those  old  days  are  almost  forgotten  now,  even  by  the 
people  who  lived  in  them.  "With  a  strange,  present  thrill  Dolly  remembers 
sometimes,  as  she  passes  through  the  old  haunts  of  her  early  youth,  a  past 
instant  of  time,  a  past  state  of  sentiment,  as  bygone  as  the  hour  to  which  it 
belonged.  Passing  by  the  old  busy  corner  of  the  church  not  long  ago, 
Dolly  remembered  how  she  and  Robert  had  met  Raban  there  one  day,  just 
after  their  news  had  been  made  public.  He  tried  to  avoid  them,  then 
changed  his  mind  and  came  straight  up  and  shook  hands,  uttering  his  good 
wishes  in  a  cold,  odd  manner,  that  Dolly  thought  almost  unkind. 

"  I  am  afraid  my  good  wishes  can  add  little  to  your  happiness,  but  I 
congratulate  you,"  he  said  to  Robert ;  "  and  I  wish  you  all  happiness,"  he 
said  to  Dolly ;  and  then  they  were  all  silent  for  a  minute. 

"  You  will  come  soon,  won't  you  ?  "  said  Dolly,  shyly. 

"  Good- by,"  said  Frank  Raban,  walking  away  very  quickly. 

He  had  meant  to  keep  away,  but  he  came  just  as  usual  to  Church 
House,  and  was  there  even  more  constantly.  Lady  Sarah  was  glad  of  his 
companionship  for  George,  who  seemed  in  a  very  strange  and  excited  state 
of  mind. 

This  summer  of  '54  was  an  eventful  summer ;  and  while  Dolly  was 
living  in  her  own  youthful  world,  concentrated  in  the  overwhelming 
interests  that  had  come  of  late,  in  old  and  the  new  ties,  so  hard  to 
grasp,  so  hard  to  loose,  armies  were  marching,  fleets  were  sailing,  poli- 
ticians and  emperors  were  pondering  upon  the  great  catastrophe  that 
seemed  imminent.  War  had  been  declared  ;  with  it  the  great  fleets  had 
come  speeding  across  the  sea  from  one  horizon 'to  another.  The  events 
of  the  day  only  reached  Dolly  like  echoes  from  a  long  way  off,  brought  by 
Robert  and  by  George,  printed  in  the  paper.  Robert  was  no  keen 
politician.  He  was  too  full  of  his  own  new  plans  and  new  career.  George 
was  far  more  excited,  and  of  a  more  fiery  temper.  Frank  Raban  and 
George  and  he  used  to  have  long  and  angry  arguments.  Raban  main- 
tained that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake,  a  surrender  to  popular  outcry. 
George  and  Robert  were  for  fighting  at  any  price  :  for  once  they  agreed. 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  George,  "  what  there  is  in  life  to  make  it  so  pre- 
ferable to  anything  else,  to  every  sense  of  honour  and  of  consideration,  of 
liberty  of  action.  Life,  to  be  worth  anything,  is  only  a  combination  of 
all  these  things  ;  and  for  one  or  any  of  them  I  think  I  should  be  willing  to 
give  my  life." 

"  Of  course,  if  it  were  necessary,"  said  Henley,  "  one  would  do  what 
was  expected  of  one.  There  is  my  cousin,  Jonah  Henley,  joining  his 
regiment  next  week.  I  confess  it  is  on  different  grounds  from  you  that  I 
approve  of  this  war.  I  do  not  like  to  see  England  falling  in  the — a — 
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estimation  of  Europe  :  we  can  afford  to  go  to  war.  Eussia's  pretensions 
are  intolerable  ;  and,  with  France  to  assist  us,  I  believe  the  Government  is 
thoroughly  justified  in  the  course  it  is  pursuing." 

"  I  don't  think  we  are  ready,"  said  Raban,  in  his  odd,  constrained 
voice.  "  I  don't  think  we  are  justified.  We  sit  at  home  and  write  heroic 
newspaper  articles,  and  we  send  out  poor  fellows  by  rank  and  by  file  to 
be  pounded  at  and  cut  to  mincemeat,  for  what  ?  to  defend  a  worn-out 
remnant  of  a  past  from  the  inevitable  advance  of  the  future.  Suppose  we 
put  things  back  a  hundred  years,  what  good  shall  we  have  done  ?  ' ' 

"  But  think  of  our  Overland  Route,"  said  Henley  ;  "  suppose  the  future 
should  interfere  with  the  P.  and  0." 

There  were  green  lanes  in  those  days  leading  from  the  far  end  of  that 
lane  in  which  Church  House  was  built  to  others  that  crossed  a  wide  and 
spreading  country,  it  is  not  even  yet  quite  overflooded  by  the  waves  of 
brick — that  tide  that  flows  out  in  long,  strange  furrows,  and  never  ebbs 
away.  Dolly  and  Henley  went  wandering  along  these  lanes  one  fine  after- 
noon ;  they  were  going  they  knew  not  where ;  into  a  land  of  Canaan,  so 
Dolly  thought  it :  green  cabbages,  a  long,  gleaming  canal,  hawthorn 
hedges,  and  a  great  overarched  sky  that  began  to  turn  red  when  the  sun 
set.  Now  and  then  they  came  to  some  old  house  that  had  outstood 
storms  and  years,  fluttering  signals  of  distress  in  the  shape  of  old  shirts 
and  clothes  hung  out  to  dry;  in  the  distance  rose  Kensington  spires 
and  steeples  ;  now  and  then  a  workman  trudged  by  on  his  way  home ; 
distant  bells  rang  in  this  wide,  desolate  country.  Women  come  tramping 
home  from  their  long  day's  work  in  the  fields,  and  look  hard  at  the  hand- 
some young  couple,  Dolly  with  cast-down  eyes,  Robert  with  his  nose  up 
in  the  air.  The  women  trudge  wearily  home ;  the  young  folks  walk 
step  by  step  into  life.  The  birds  cross  the  sky  in  a  sudden  flight ;  the 
cabbages  grow  where  they  are  planted* 

They  missed  the  Chelsea  Lane.  Dolly  should  have  known  the  way,  but 
she  was  absorbed  and  unobservant,  and  those  cross-ways  were  a  labyrinth 
except  for  those  who  were  well  used  to  them.  They  found  themselves  pre- 
sently in  the  Old  Brompton  Road,  with  its  elm-trees  and  old  gable  roofs 
darkening  against  the  sunset.  How  sweet  it  was,  with  red  lights  burning, 
people  slowly  straggling  like  themselves,  and  enjoying  the  gentle  ease  of 
the  twilight  and  of  the  soft  west  wind.  Dolly  led  Henley  back  by  the  old 
winding  road,  with  its  bends  and  fancies ;  its  cottages,  within  close-built 
walls  ;  and  stately  old  houses,  with  iron  scroll-work  on  their  garden  gates, 
and  gardens  not  yet  destroyed.  Then  they  came  to  a  rueful  row  of  bricks 
and  staring  windows.  A  young  couple  stood  side  by  side  against  the  low 
rail  in  front  of  their  home.  Dolly  remembered  this  afterwards  ;  for  the 
sky  was  very  splendid  just  then,  and  the  young  woman's  violet  dress 
seemed  to  blaze  with  the  beautiful  light,  as  she  stood  in  her  quaint  little 
garden,  looking  out  across  the  road  to  the  well-remembered  pond  and 
some  fields  beyond.  Along  the  distant  line  of  the  plains  great  soft  ships 
of  vapour  were  floating ;  the  windows  of  the  distant  houses  flashed ;  the 
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pond  looked  all  splendid  and  sombre  in  its  shady  corner.     The  evening 
seemed  vast  and  sweet,  and  Dolly's  heart  was  full. 

"  Are  you  tired  ?  "  said  Robert,  seeing  that  she  lingered. 

"  Tired  ?  no,"  said  Dorothea.  "  I  was  looking  at  the  sky,  and  won- 
dering how  it  would  have  been  if  you  had  gone  away  and  never ?  " 

She  stopped. 

"  Why  think  about  it  ?  "  said  Robert.  "  You  would  have  married 
somebody  else,  I  suppose." 

He  said  it  in  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way,  and  for  a  moment  Dolly's 
eyebrows  seemed  to  darken  over  her  eyes.  It  was  a  mere  nothing,  the 
passing  shadow  of  a  thought. 

f  "  You  are  right,"  said  Dolly,  wistfully.  "  It  is  no  use  thinking  how 
unhappy  one  might  have  been.  Have  you  ever  been  very  unhappy, 
Robert  ?  "  Now  that  she  was  so  happy,  Dolly  seemed,  for  the  first  time, 
to  realize  what  sorrow  might  be. 

"  A  certain  young  lady  made  me  very  unhappy  one  day  not  long 
ago,"  said  Robert,  "when  she  tried  to  freeze  me  up  with  a  snowball." 

This  was  not  what  Dolly  meant :  she  was  in  earnest,  and  he  answered 
her  with  a  joke ;  she  wanted  a  sign,  and  no  sign  was  given  to  her. 

They  had  just  reached  home,  when  Robert  said,  with  his  hand  on  the 
bell :  "  This  has  not  been  unhappy,  has  it,  Dolly  ?  We  shall  have  a 
great  many  more  walks  together  when  I  can  spare  the  time.  But  you 
must  talk  to  me  more,  and  not  be  so  shy,  dearest." 

Something  flew  by  as  he  spoke,  and  went  fluttering  into  the  ivy. 

"  That  was  a  bat,"  said  Dolly,  shrinking,  while  Robert  stood  shaking 
his  umbrella- stick  among  the  ivy  leaves  ;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  any- 
thing distinctly. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Robert,  sentimentally,  "  to  come  and  see  you  con- 
stantly when  this  term  is  over.  Then  we  shall  know  more  of  each  other, 
Dora." 

"  Don't  we  know  each  other  ?  "  asked  Dolly,  with  one  of  her  quick 
glances;  "I  think  I  know  you  quite  well,  Robert — better  than  I  know 
myself  almost,"  she  added  with  a  sigh. 

When  they  came  into  the  drawing-room  the  lamp  was  alight,  and 
George  and  Rhoda  were  there  with  Lady  Sarah.  George  was  talking  at 
the  very  pitch  of  his  melancholy  voice,  Lady  Sarah  was  listening  with  a 
pale,  fixed  face  like  a  person  who  has  made  up  her  mind. 

Rhoda  was  twirling  her  work  round  and  round  her  fingers.  She  had 
broken  the  wool,  and  dropped  the  stitches.  It  was  by  a  strong  effort  that 
she  sat  so  still. 

"  Here  is  George  announcing  his  intentions,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  as 
they  came  in.  "  Perhaps  you,  Robert,  will  be  able  to  preach  good  sense 
to  him." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Sarah  !  "  Dolly  cried,  springing  forward,  "  at  last  he  has 
told  you.  .  .  .  Has  Rhoda  ?  "  Dolly's  two  hands  were  clasped  in  excite- 
ment. Lady  Sarah  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise. 
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There  was  a  crash,  a  scream  from  Rhoda.  The  flower-glass  had  gone 
over  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  all  the  water  was  running  about  over 
the  carpet. 

"  My  dress — my  Sunday  best !  "  cried  Rhoda.  "  Lady  Sarah,  I  am 
so  sorry." 

Dolly  bent  over  to  pick  up  the  table,  and,  as  she  did  so,  Rhoda  whis- 
pered, "  Be  silent,  or  you  will  ruin  George." 

"  Ruined  ?  "  said  Robert.  "  Your  dress  is  not  ruined,  Rhoda.  I 
speak  from  experience,  for  I  wear  a  silk  gown  myself." 

"  George  says  he  will  not  take  my  living,"  said  Lady  Sarah.  "  He 
wishes  to  be —  What  do  you  wish  to  be,  George  ?  " 

George,  somewhat  confused,  said  he  wished  to  be  a  soldier — anything 
but  a  clergyman. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  be  such  a  —  that  you  refuse 
seven  hundred  a  year  ?  "  said  Henley,  stopping  short. 

"Confound  it!"  cried  George,  "can't  you  all  leave  a  poor  fellow 
in  peace  ?  "  And  he  burst  out  of  the  room. 

"  Come  here,  Dolly,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  from  a  distant  corner  of  the 
room  ;  "  make  this  foolish  darling  do  as  his  aunt  wishes.  I  am  sure  the 
Admiral  would  quite  feel  as  I  do." 

"Seven  hundred  a  year,"  said  Lady  Sarah.  "Wretched  boy!  I 
shall  sell  the  presentation." 

"  Oh,  Robert!  "  said  Dolly,  "he  is  right  if  he  can't  make  up  his 
mind.  I  know  Aunt  Sarah  thinks  so." 

Dolly  could  not  help  being  vexed  with  Robert.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  said  that  George  would  regret  his  decision,  and  went  on  to  talk 
of  various  plans  that  he  himself  had  at  heart,  just  as  if  George  had 
never  existed. 

"  I  want  you  to  trust  Dolly  to  me  for  a  few  days,"  said  he.  "I  want 
to  take  her  down  to  Smokethwaite  with  my  aunt.  She  must  see  Jonah 
before  he  leaves.  They  all  write,  and  urge  her  coming." 

Lady  Sarah  agreed,  with  a  sigh,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
turned  away  abruptly  to  hide  them. 

Many  and  many  were  the  tears  she  wiped  away,  for  fear  Dolly  should 
see  them.  George's  whole  body  was  not  so  dear  to  her  as  Dolly's  little 
finger.  She  blamed  herself  in  vain  afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late. 
Sometimes  she  could  hardly  bear  to  see  her  niece  come  into  the  room 
with  her  smiling  face,  and  she  scarcely  answered  when  the  sweet  girl's 
voice  came  echoing  and  calling  about  the  house.  Could  it  be  true  that  it 
was  going,  that  sweet  voice  ?  Laughing,  scolding,  chattering,  hour  by 
hour — were  the  many  footsteps  going,  too,  and  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 
and  the  look  of  her  happy  eyes  ?  was  the  time  already  come  for  Dolly  to 
fiy  away  from  the  old  nest  that  had  sheltered  her  for  so  short  a  time  ? 
She  seemed  scarcely  to  have  come — scarcely  to  have  begun  her  sweet 
home  song — and  already  she  was  eager  to  go  ! 

But  Rhoda  had  come  up,  looking  very  pale,  to  say  good- night.    As  she 
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said  good-by,  Dolly  followed  her  out,  and  tried  to  put  in  some  little  word 
for  George.  "  Rhoda,  he  has  been  true  to  himself,"  she  whispered ;  "  that 
is  best  of  all — is  not  it  ?  " 

"  Let  him  be  true  to  himself,  by  all  means,"  said  Rhoda. 

She  was  thoroughly  out  of  temper.  Dolly  had  not  improved  matters 
by  talking  about  them.  George  came  out  of  the  oak  room  prepared  to 
walk  back  with  her.  "  No,  thank  you,"  said  Rhoda,  trembling  very  much. 
"I  won't  trouble  you  to  come  home  with  me." 

She  was  tying  her  bonnet  and  pinning  on  her  shawl  in  an  agitated  way. 
George  watched  her  in  silence.  When  she  was  ready  to  go,  he  held  out 
his  hand.  "  Good-night,"  he  said. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Rhoda,  hurrying  off  without  looking  up,  and 
passing  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  unbearable.  If  George  loved  her  he  might  do  as  she  wished. 
But  he  would  sacrifice  nothing — not  one  fancy.  Her  Uncle  John  was  a 
clergyman.  It  was  a  very  high  calling.  Rhoda  thought  of  the  pretty 
little  parsonage  house,  and  the  church,  and  the  cottages  all  round  about, 
only  waiting  to  be  done  good  to,  while  the  apples  were  baking  on  the  trees 
and  cakes  in  the  oven,  all  of  which  good  things  George  had  refused — 
George,  who  did  not  know  one  bit  what  he  was  doing,  nor  what  it  was  to 
scrape,  and  starve,  and  live  with  dull,  stinted,  scraping  people.  She  was 
quite  tired  of  it  all.  It  was  not  a  real  life  that  she  led ;  it  was  a  house- 
keeper's situation,  just  like  Aunt  Morgan.  She  had  done  her  best, 
and  she  had  earned  a  rest,  and  she  would  not  begin  all  over  again. 
George  might  be  as  true  as  he  liked.  Rhoda  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  old 
brown  house  in  a  silent  passion,  and  gave  a  sharp  pull  at  the  bell.  Yes, 
she  hated  it  all.  She  was  utterly  tired  of  it  all — of  the  noisy  home,  of 
Aunt  Morgan's  precepts  and  flannels.  She  could  hear  the  clink  of  plates 
in  the  dining-room,  where  the  inevitable  anters  of  cheese  and  cold  meat 
were  set  out  on  the  shabby  table-cloth,  where  her  Aunt  Morgan  stood  in 
her  black  cap  and  stiff  brown  curls,  carving  slice  after  slice  for  the  hungry 
curate.  "  You  are  late,  Rhoda,"  said  her  aunt.  "  I  suppose  you  stayed  to 
late  dinner  with  your  friends  ?  ' ' 

"  No  ;  but  I  am  not  hungry,"  said  Rhoda,  shrinking  away. 

"Why,  Rhoda,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  John,  kindly,  and  he  held 
out  his  big  hand  to  her. 
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IT  would  appear  that  a  large  number  of  young  people  at  Oxford  who 
have  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  consider 
Homer  an  easy  author  in  whose  works  to  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion ;  every  school  and  university  has  its  traditions  of  lamentable  failures 
in  Greek  Testament  construed  at  a  shot,  while  a  wider  experience  tends  to 
prove  that  the  real  difficulty  of  an  author  is  often  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  seeming  ease.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Faust  shares  with  the  Iliad 
and  the  Bible  the  ill  fate  of  being  a  work  which  all  men  think  they  can 
translate,  for  the  difficulties  are  extremely  obvious  to  every  one  who  reads 
the  Tragedy  through.  We  suspect  the  truth  is,  that  most  men  who  know 
any  German  have  tried  their  'prentice  hand  on  one  of  the  better  known 
and  simpler,  we  do  not  say  easier,  bits,  such  as  Gretchen's  song,  and 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  they  could  understand  it,  and  render  it  into 
rhyme  of  some  sort,  have  been  led  on,  till  the  great  poem  had  them  in  its 
spell,  and,  in  spite  of  failure,  in  spite  of  ignorance,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
all  poetic  power,  they  could  never  again  let  it  alone. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  is  there.  More  than  twenty  versions  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  Faust  have  found  their  way  into  print,  if  not  all  of 
them  into  public  notice,  and  as  we  write,  two  more,  unpublished,  lie  before 
us,  one  of  the  complete  First  Part,  the  other  of  fragments  only  ;  but  each 
of  them  at  least  as  ambitious  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  We  propose  to 
examine  some  of  these,  that  our  readers  may  have  before  them  the  means 
of  answering,  at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  the  often-repeated  questions, 
Is  Faust  Translatable,  and  if  so,  has  the  Translation  yet  appeared  ? 

Mr.  Lewes,  as  we  all  know,  has  pronounced  decidedly  in  the  negative  to 
the  former  of  these  questions,  which  of  course  includes  the  latter,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  accept  his  judgment  as  final.  He  takes,  to  illustrate  his 
verdict,  some  well-known  lines  in  English,  paraphrases  them,  and  then 
calls  us  to  remark  how  completely  the  spirit  and  grace  have  evaporated. 

*   The  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe.    By  G.  H.  LEWES.     London  :  1855. 

Faust,  a  Drama.  Translated  by  LORD  FRANCIS  LEVESON  GOWER  (LORD  ELLESMERE). 

London:  1823. 
Faust,  a  Tragedy  by  Goethe.      Translated  into  English  verse  by  JOHN  HILLS,  ESQ. 

London  and  Berlin:  1840. 
Faust,  a  Dramatic  Poem  by  Goethe.     Translated  into  English  verse  by  THEODORE 

MARTIN.     London:  1865. 
Faust,  a  Tragedy  by  GoetJie.  Translated  into  the  original  metres  by  BAYARD  TAYLOR  . 

London:  1871. 
Together  with  many  others,  the  names  of  the  best  and  worst  of  which  will  be  found 

in  the  text. 
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Of  this  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  well  says,  "  He  turns  away  from  the  one  best 
word  or  phrase  in  the  English  lines  he  quotes,  whereas  the  translator  seeks 
precisely  that  one  best  word  or  phrase,  having  all  the  resources  of  his  lan- 
guage at  command,  to  represent  what  is  said  in  another  language."  Further, 
"  the  translator  must  be  guided  by  a  secondary  inspiration.  Surrendering 
himself  to  the  full  possession  of  the  spirit  which  shall  speak  through  him, 
he  receives  also  a  portion  of  the  same  creative  power."  If  this  is  true,  it 
will  be  obviously  impossible  that  any  man  should  be  inspired,  by  the  pretty 
but  trivial  verses  quoted,  at  all  in  the  same  degree  as  he  would  by  the 
majesty  and  melody  of  Goethe's  great  conception  and  Goethe's  verse. 

That  Goethe  himself  thought  Faust  could  be  translated  is  clear  from 
his  own  selection  of  the  date  and  style  of  the  French  into  which  it  should 
be  rendered;  and  if  into  French,  surely  into  English,  a  tongue  so  related 
in  its  every  variety,  familiar  and  heroic,  to  that  in  which  he  wrote. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  all  translations  from  modern 
rhythmical  and  rhymed  work,  and  those  from  prose  or  from  the  poetry  of 
dead  languages.  Mrs.  Austen's  version  of  the  Story  without  an  End,  many 
passages  of  our  own  Bible,  notably  the  Lament  over  the  King  of  Assyria 
in  Isaiah,  and  the  llth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Motteaux's 
translation  of  Rabelais,  are  all  proofs  that  a  passage  may  even  gain  in  its 
new  dress  ;  while  in  the  case  of  translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  we 
know  too  little  how  the  poems  sounded  to  those  for  whose  ears  they  were 
written,  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  care  about  their  metres  being  exactly 
preserved.  And  as  a  rule,  such  versions  are  made  for  the  instruction  or 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original  languages. 

But  the  translator  of  a  modern  poet  strives  to  reproduce  in  his  own  lan- 
guage that  which  others  as  well  as  he  already  thoroughly  know  in  that  in 
which  it  was  written,  to  bring  into  an  alien  tongue  the  ideas,  the  melody,  and 
form  of  the  original,  so  that  the  scholar  may  recognize  in  the  new  all  that 
he  knows  in  the  old,  and  may  read  the  original  tongue  behind  the  fresh 
words  ;  while  the  student  ignorant  of  the  language  may,  if  he  afterwards 
learn  it,  find  when  he  comes  to  read  the  original,  precisely  that  which  he 
has  read  before.  And  this  can  be  done.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  gives  as  a 
specimen  one  of  Freiligrath's  translations,  but  even  this,  good  as  it  is,  is 
not  in  our  opinion  his  best.  It  may  be  only  the  beauty  of  Mendelssohn's 
notes  which  make  us  see  no  inferiority  whatever  to  the  original  in  the  lovely 
lines,  "  0  siih  ich  auf  der  Heide  dort,"  into  which  Freiligrath  has  rendered 
Burns's  "  0  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,"  and  therefore  we  prefer  to  quote 
his  rendering  of  "  My  heart  is  sair  for  Somebody  :  " — 

Mein  Herz  1st  schwer  Gott  sei's  gcklagt, 

Mcin  Herz  ist  schwer  fur  Einen. 

O  Gott,  eine  lange  Winternacht 

Konnt'  waehen  ich  fur  Einen. 

O  Leid  fur  Einen  ! 

O  Freud  f  iir  Einen  ! 

Die  ganze  Welt  konnt'  ich  durchzieh'n 

Fiir  Einen. 
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Ihr  Machte,  reiner  Liebe  hold, 

O,  lachelt  mild  auf  Einen  ! 

Schiitzt  vor  Gefahr  ihn,  bringt  gesand 

Zuriick  mir  meinen  Einen  ! 

O  Leid  fur  Einen  ! 

O  Freud  f  iir  Einen  ! 

Ich  that— O  Gott,  was  that  ich  nicht 

Fur  Einen  ? 

Here,  while  there  is  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  metre  and  sentiment, 
while  each  single  word  has  its  equivalent,  there  is,  quite  unconsciously,  a 
shade  of  improvement  in  the  German  on  the  original  Scotch.  "  Ihr 
Machte,  reiner  Liebe  hold,"  is  certainly  preferable  to  "Ye  powers  that 
smile  on  virtuous  Love."  It  may  be  objected,  and  no  doubt  would  be  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  that  "  Einen  "  is  not  a  precise  metrical  equivalent  for  "  Some- 
body," in  that  it  substitutes  a  trochee  for  a  dactyl.  Here,  however,  we 
should  assert  that  no  other  liberty  is  taken  than  is  permissible,  even  in 
some  of  the  rigid  metres  of  antiquity,  which  are  in  no  degree  perceptibly 
varied  by  the  substitution  of  one  foot  for  another.  Between  a  dactylic 
hexameter  and  a  spondaic  there  is  a  noticeable  variation,  but  there  is  no 
noticeable  variation  between  two  hexameters  of  dactyls  and  spondees 
combined  in  different  order;  there  is  none  between  two  Greek  Iambic 
lines  not  entirely  composed  of  Iambic  feet. 

The  great  success  which  Freiligrath  has  had  in  rendering  many  of  our 
English  poets,  the  equally  remarkable  skill  of  Mr.  Leland  in  his  version  of 
some  of  the  most  melodious  and  delicate  of  Heine's  songs,  would  seem  to 
show  that  in  order  to  translate  admirably  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an 
admirable  original  poet.  To  have  deep  and  true  poetic  feeling,  a  subtle 
sense  for  the  niceties  of  thought  and  language,  is  necessary,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  any  true  fervour  of  original  poetic  inspiration  would 
interfere  with  the  utter  subordination  of  self  required  in  a  faithful  translator. 
We  do  not  forget  a  graceful  American  writer  when  we  express  our  convic- 
tion that  no  great  poet  has  ever  been  a  good  translator ;  nor  are  we  sur- 
prised that  writers  of  pretty  verse,  like  Freiligrath  and  Mr.  Leland,  render 
perfect  poetry  better  than  could  Shelley,  full  of  his  own  divine  passion. 

We  think  then  with  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  that  a  good  translation  of 
Faust  is  possible,  and  we  agree  in  the  main  with  the  rules  he  lays  down. 
It  must  represent  the  form  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  original,  must  be  in 
the  same  metres,  and  the  rhymes  must  follow  the  same  order ;  each  speech, 
paragraph,  and  song,  must  consist  of  the  same  number  of  lines  as  the 
German,  so  that  in  reading  the  English,  the  German  shall  ever  be  present 
to  the  mind.  When,  however,  he  says,  that  "  an  occasional  change  in 
tlie  number  of  feet  or  order  of  rhyme,"  is  no  violation  of  the  metrical  plan, 
we  differ  with  him.  The  want  of  rhyme  in  the  place  in  which  we  know  it 
should  fall,  wholly  disturbs  our  old  associations  with  a  well-known  passage. 
To  omit,  for  instance,  two  rhymes  in  each  verse  of  "  Der  Konig  im  Thule," 
is  to  mar  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  song.  So  to  leave  a  line  unrhymed, 
and  "  balance  the  omission  by  giving  rhymes  to  other  lines  which  stand 
unrhymed  in  the  original  text,"  is  to  commit  a  double  fault,  as  well  as  to 
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lack  patience  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  then  justify  impatience  by  a 
very  lame  excuse. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  how  that  which  is  possible  has  been  done  ; 
so  far  only,  however,  as  the  First  Part  of  Faust  is  concerned.  Without  in 
any  degree  denying  the  wonderful  beauty  of  much  of  the  Second  Part,  while 
we  quite  admit  that  much  in  it  belongs  to  the  old  Faust  Legend,  and  so 
far  supplements  the  First  Part,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Goethe  used  it 
as  "  Ein  Kehrichtfass  und  eine  Eumpelkammer,"  a  bin  for  sweepings  and 
a  lumber-room,  in  which  to  thrust  whatever  came  into  his  teeming  brain  ; 
and  for  which  he  found  no  other  place.  But  the  First  Part  is  perfect, 
nothing  in  it  has  not  its  true  position.  There  is  no  word  which  has  not 
its  bearing  on  the  whole,  the  whole  being,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  one 
consummate  masterpiece  of  modern  poetic  art.  We  entirely  fail  to  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Lewes  means  when  he  says  that  the  student's  first  feeling 
is  one  of  disappointment,  since  from  the  earliest  time  we  read  the  tragedy, 
in  school-boy  days,  and  then  only  in  Filmore's  translation,  we  have  been 
under  its  mastery,  and  still  each  fresh  perusal  brings  us  under  the 
possession  of  words  that  ring  in  our  brain,  and  take  hold  of  our  thoughts 
as  no  other  poem  or  work  of  any  kind  has  ever  done  but  this  alone. 

Of  many  versions  we  need  scarcely  speak  at  all,  but  only  of  such  as 
endeavour  at  least  to  comply  with  the  canons  of  translation  which  we  have 
accepted  as  our  own.  Hayward's  prose,  in  spite  of  some  slight  blemishes, 
and  some  slight  shortcomings  in  scholarship,  still  rightly  holds  its  place  as 
the  best  that  can  be  done  short  of  real  excellence  in  rhyme.  It  stands 
to  the  Faust  as  the  authorized  version  of  Isaiah  does  to  that  Prophet- 
Poet,  or  as  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms  to  the  original,  far 
better  than  that  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  Keble,  or  even  Dryden,  who  is 
said  to  have  had  some  hand  in  the  few  good  lines,  but  those  are  excellent, 
in  the  version  of  Tate  and  Brady. 

Filmore  has  some  idea  of  translating  on  correct  principles,  but  as  soon 
as  a  difficulty  comes  he  cares  neither  for  the  metre,  nor  for  the  place  of 
the  rhymes.  We  shall  give  his  Soldier's  Song  below  as  a  fair  specimen, 
and  the  whole  may  perhaps  be  read  with  a  languid  interest  by  any  who  do 
not  know  the  original. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Blackie's  translation  without  seeming  to  come 
into  collision  with  so  great  a  critic  as  Mr.  Lewes,  who  speaks  of  its 
"  usual  excellence."  This  we  confess  we  do  not  discover,  but  our  readers 
may  read  those  passages  in  the  Life  of  Goethe,  which  Mr.  Lewes  has 
thought  worthy  to  be  transferred  to  his  pages.  Per  contra,  we  may 
remark,  that  like  Filmore  he  cares  neither  for  metre  nor  the  place  of 
rhymes  when  it  suits  his  convenience  to  neglect  them,  and  there  are  a 
crowd  of  passages  mistranslated  like  the  following  : — 

Der  nach  dem  Schauspiel,  hofft  ein  Kartenspiel, 
Der  eine  wilde  Nacht  an  einer  Dime  Busen. 

One  leaves  the  play  to  spend  the  night 
Upon  a  damsel's  breast  in  wild  delight, 
Another  o'er  a  billiard  table  frets. 
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The  simple  words,  "Das  ist  deine  Welt  !  das  heisst  cine  Welt !  "  are 
expanded  into  "  This  is  thy  world!  such  den  must  Faustus'  soul  immure." 
Nor  can  a  translator  have  any  feeling  for  rhythm  and  metre  who  thus 
travesties  the  following  passage  : — 

Christ  ist  erstandcn  ! 
Selig  der  Liebcnde, 
Der  die  betriibendc, 
Heilsam  and  iibende 
Priifung  bestanden. 

Christ  is  arisen  ! 

Praised  be  his  name  ! 

His  love  shared  our  prison 

Of  sin  and  of  shame. 

He  has  borne  the  hard  trial 

Of  self  denial, 

And  victorious,  ascends  to  (he  skies  whence  he  came  ! 

Again,  where  Margaret  tells  her  lover  that  her  mother  is  in  all  things 
so  accurate,  so  careful,  but  that  after  all  there  is  no  need  so  closely  to 
pare  expenses  down, — "  Nicht  dass  sie  just  so  sehr  sich  einzuschranken 
hat," — this  wonderful  Professor  turns  her  statement  into  "Not  that  she 
feels  herself  at  all  confined  /" 

Mere  difficulties  in  translation  are  traps  into  which  he,  in  common 
with  many  more,  has  fallen,  such  as  "  Wie  sie  kurz  angebunden  war,"  which, 
rightly  turned  by  Taylor,  "  How  short  and  sharp  of  speech  was  she,"  is 
rendered  by  Lord  Ellesmere  "As  with  her  gown  held  up  she  fled,"  and 
by  Blackie,  "  And  how  so  sharp  she  turned  the  street."  But  gratuitous 
difficulties  are  made  where  it  would  seem  hard  to  find  them,  as  in  the 
simple  phrase,  "  Die  Augen  gingen  ihm  liber,"  rendered  by  Blackie,  "  His 
eyes  they  swam  in  heaven" 

It  has  been  needful  to  say  thus  much  of  Professor  Blackie,  because  his 
translation  has  a  certain  reputation ;  some  others  may  be  dismissed  more 
briefly.  Scarce  need  to  say  more  of  a  Mr.  Galvan,  from  Ireland,  than  that 
he  makes  "  gray"  rhyme  with  "  sea,"  and  "  serene  "  with  "  chain  ;  "  of 
a  Mr.  Birch,  than  that  on  the  first  page  "  fancy  "  rhymes  to  "  clutch  ye  " 
and  "  choused"  is  gravely  used  in  a  pathetic  line,  that  he  thinks  roaches 
swim  in  the  air,  calls  Wagner  a  student  "  of  great  singleness  of  heart," 
and  Lieschen  "very  rigid."  No  need  to  quote  more  of  Mr.  Knox  than 
this  stanza — 

Has  he  that  tombed  did  lie 
All  eady  gloriously, 
In  life's  sublimity, 
Raised  him  on  high. 
He  in  his  ecstacy 
Growing  divinity 
Enters  his  rest 

Of  creative  gladness  ; 
We  on  earth's  breast 
Linger  in  sadness,  &c. 
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And  passing  by  many  others,  we  turn  with  sincere  pleasure  to  the  trans- 
lations placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  all  of  which  possess  very  con- 
siderable merit :  Lord  Ellesmere's,  published  in  1823 ;  Mr.  Hills',  in  1840  ; 
and  the  recent  renderings  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor. 
With  these  and  the  MS.  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  Tragedy. 

It  opens  with  an  invocation  of  exquisite  beauty  to  "  dim  shadowy 
forms  "  who  move  around  the  poet,  and  bring  the  memories  of  earlier 
days  when  they  were  with  him  who  now  will  not  hear  his  song.  No 
version  that  we  have  seen  has  even  distantly  approached  the  grace  and 
melody  of  these  few  lines,  so  perfectly  simple  and  so  simply  sad. 

The  Prologue  in  the  Theatre  has  been  well  criticized  by  Mr.  Lewes, 
whose  words  our  readers  would  do  well  to  consult.  The  manager  of  a 
company  of  strolling  players,  the  poet,  and  the  clown  meet  in  consultation, 
and  give  their  different  views  of  Art,  its  intent,  scope,  and  critics.  The 
manager  wishes  to  draw,  the  clown  to  amuse,  the  poet  to  uplift  the  people; 
and  the  dramatic  power  of  the  scene  is  shown  above  all  in  this,  that  while 
the  whole  dialogue  is  conducted  with  extreme  skill,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  on  which  side  Goethe's  own  opinion  lies.  It  is  we  who  assist  at 
the  dialogue,  we  are  to  draw  our  conclusions.  There  is  in  this  Prologue 
a  passage  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  difficulty,  in  which  the  poet  claims 
for  his  art  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  what  without  it  would  be 
confusion.  A  part  of  this  we  give  in  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  words,  and 
in  those  of  one  of  the  MS.  before  us — 

When  Nature  winds  her  endless  threads  along 

The  spindles,  heedless  how  they  cross  or  tangle, 

When  all  created  things,  a  jarring  throng, 

In  chaos  intermingling  clash  and  jangle, 

Who  parts  them  till  each  living  fibre  takes 

Its  ordered  place,  and  moves  in  rhythmic  time, 

Who  in  the  general  consecration  makes 

Each  unit  swell  the  symphony  sublime  ? 

Who  tints  our  passions  with  the  tempest's  glooms, 

Our  solemn  thoughts  with  twilight's  roseate  red, 

Who  scatters  all  the  springtide's  loveliest  blooms 

Along  the  path  the  loved  one  deigns  to  tread, 

Who  of  some  chance  green  leaves  doth  chaplets  twine 

Of  glory  for  desert  on  every  field, 

Assures  Olympus,  gives  the  stamp  divine  ? 

Man's  power  immortal  in  the  bard  revealed. — MARTIN,  p.  10. 

That  as  poetry  the  following  is  not  so  good  will  perhaps  scarcely  need 
to  be  shown,  but  it  is  yet  a  trifle  closer  to  the  German  and  to  the  metre. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  an  intended  effect  in  the  varying  length  of 
the  fifth  line  from  the  end,  which  is  missed  by  Mr.  Martin — 

Since  Nature  reels  the  eternal  threads  of  life 

Calm  with  her  distaff  twining  all  in  one — 
Since  all  her  creatures  in  discordant  strife, 

Each  through  the  other's  being  fuse  and  run — 
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Who  takes  their  like  successions  as  they  roll. 

Quickens,  and  parts  them  into  rhythmic  row, 
Who  calls  each  unit  to  the  sacred  whole, 

That  all  Ihe  mighty  chords  may  wake  and  grow  — 
Who  lets  the  storm  of  passion  wax  and  lower — 

Who  soothes  the  serious  mind  with  evening's  red — 
Who  in  the  springtide  sheds  each  fairest  flower 

To  fall  before  the  dear  ore's  tread, 
Weaves  in  a  garland  green  leaves  valueless, 

Thus  to  encrown  each  fair  desert  and  show  it, 
Makes  firm  the  heaven,  brings  Gods  within  its  stress  ? 
The  might  of  man,  incarnate  in  the  Poet. — MS. 

This  is  one  of  those  passages  in  which  Mr.  Taylor's  version  gives  the  reader 
an  unpleasant  sense  of  effort  and  strangeness  from  his  determination  to 
use  a  double  rhyme  wherever  it  is  so  used  in  the  original.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  Goethe's  nervous  German  translated  into  the  Latin  words 
in  our  language,  rather  than  into  those  which  have  affinity  with  the 
German — distance,  existence,  creation,  ordination,  dance,  consonance. 
These  double  rhymes  Mr.  Taylor  considers  a  main  feature  in  his  work. 
"  The  feminine  and  dactylic  rhymes,  which  have  been  for  the  most  part 
omitted  by  all  translators  except  Mr.  Brookes,  are  indispensable  "  (Taylor, 
p.  xviii).  While  we  admit  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  singularly  successful 
in  his  endeavour — while  we  assent  to  his  assertion  that  "  the  difficulty  to 
be  overcome  is  one  of  construction  rather  than  of  the  vocabulary,"  we  yet 
think  that  these  rhymes,  except  when  sparingly  employed,  are  so  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  good  English  poetry  and  to  that  side  of  the  language  into 
which  translation  from  the  German  should  be  made,  that  their  so  frequent 
employment  is  a  serious  blemish,  though  the  only  serious  blemish  on  the 
level  goodness  of  Mr.  Taylor's  conscientious  and  reverent  work. 

We  pass  to  the  Prologue  in  Heaven,  about  which  translators  and  critics 
have  been  so  mealy-mouthed,  and  for  which  they  have  made  such  feeble 
and  needless  excuses.  If  the  Devil  is  not  to  appear  at  .all  in  fiction,  the 
whole  tragedy,  and  not  this  part  only,  is  objectionable ;  if  he  is,  his 
devilishness  can  only  be  known  and  brought  out  in  its  fulness  in  the 
presence  of  the  highest  good.  This  Milton  saw  long  since,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  introduce  the  Almighty  on  the  scene,  as  the  writer  of  Job,  from 
whom  Goethe  took  his  plan,  did  long  before  him.  Milton's  devil  being 
"  not  less  than  Archangel  ruined,"  talks  "  taller  "  than  Mephistopheles, 
who  says  of  himself,  "  I'm  not  among  the  greater  lords,"  and  the  Eternal 
is  only  engaged  in  theological  and  physical  disputes  with  his  adversary. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  evil — the  low,  sensual,  sneering,  irritant  side, 
which  can  only  be  effectually  displayed  in  all  its  hideousness  in  its  contrast 
with  supreme  excellence  and  power.  And  Mephistopheles  would  not  be 
himself  a  spirit  which  always  denies,  a  spirit  which  is  void  of  all  reverence, 
all  perception  of  what  is  grand  and  fair,  without  his  last  soliloquy,  in  this 
prologue,  when  the  vision  of  heaven  closes  and  he  is  left  alone.  The  passage 
is  so  short  that  we  quote  the  German  also  : — 
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Von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  seh'  ich  den  Alton  gern, 

Und  hiite  mich  mit  ihm  zu  brechen. 

Es  ist  gar  hiibsch  von  cinem  grossen  HeiTn 

So  menschlich  mit  dem  Teufcl  selbst  zu  sprechen. 

Thus  translated  by  Taylor  :  — 

I  like  at  times  to  hear  the  Ancient's  word, 

And  have  a  care  to  be  most  civil ; 

It's  really  kind  of  such  a  noble  Lord 

So  humanly  to  gossip  with  the  Devil  ! — TAYLOR,  p.  1 7. 

Or,  perhaps,  more  literally — 

I'm  glad  to  see  the  Old  One,  on  my  word, 

Must  keep  the  acquaintance  and  be  civil, 
'Tis  mighty  pretty  in  so  great  a  Lord 

To  speak  humanely  to  the  very  Devil. — MS. 

The  Night  Scene  in  Faust's  study,  in  which  all  the  weary  and 
unsatisfied  restlessness  of  a  mind  which  feels  but  will  not  acquiesce  in  the 
limited  faculties  of  man  is  laid  bare  with  the  power  and  pitilessness  of  a 
skilled  anatomist,  in  which  one  of  the  trains  of  reasoning  which  form  the 
excuse,  and  often  a  sound  one,  for  suicide,  is  subtly  developed,  includes 
also  the  invocation  of  spirits  by  magic,  the  introduction  of  the  pedant,  who 
is  the  foil  to  Faust's  true  scientific  culture,  and  the  Easter  Hymn,  whose 
notes  heard  sounding  near  have  power  to  dash  the  cup  of  poison  from 
Faust's  lips.  It,  more  than  any  other  scene,  must  be  studied  as  a  whole, 
and  we  will  not  quote  at  length  from  it.  Two  lines,  however,  will  serve  to 
show  the  variety  of  interpretation  which  a  [difficult  passage  may  receive, 
and  we  take  the  concluding  words  of  the  rhythm  of  the  Spirit  of  Earth, 
already  well  known  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  version.  The  words  are — 

So  schaff'ich  am  sausenden  Webstuhl  der  Zeit 
Und  wirke  der  Gottheit  lebendiges  Kleid. 

Of  which  we  have  among  other  versions — 

Thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  Time  I  ply 

And  work  for  God  the  Garment  that  thou  seest  him  by. — CARLYLE. 

Thus  at  Time's  humming  loom  'tis  my  hand  prepares 
The  garment  of  Life  which  the  Deity  wears.— TAYLOR. 

Thus  at  Time's  whizzing  loom  I  ply 

And  weave  the  vesture  of  God  that  thou  know'st  him  by. — MAETIN. 

Ever  thus  at  Time's  whirring  wheel  sit  I 
And  work  the  live  vest  of  the  Deity. 

So  the  rolling  loom  of  Time  I  shake 

While  the  living  garment  of  God  I  make.— MS. 

These  are  all  bad,  yet,  since  we  are  sure  it  is  to  be  done,  we  put  it  before 
our  readers  as  a  problem  to  be  solved. 

In  the  scene  "  Before  the  Gate  "  Faust  and  Wagner  mix  in  the  fair 
held  on  Easter  Day.  The  whole  free  and  bright  life  of  a  German  Sunday 
is  before  us,  into  which  Faust  enters,  and  with  which  Wagner  is  disgusted ; 
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the  many-sided  man  is  more  tolerant  of  the  natural,  even  in  its  most  vulgar 
aspects,  than  is  the  prig.  But  when  the  crowd  is  left  behind,  and  Faust 
is  alone  with  his  own  thoughts,  for  his  companion  counts  for  nothing  with 
him,  the  old  weariness,  the  old  sense  of  dissatisfaction  awakes,  and  he 
returns  sadly  home,  followed  by  a  dog  which  has  attached  itself  .to  him  on 
his  way.  The  not  unnatural  restlessness  of  the  brute,  when  Faust  is  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  begin  to  translate  the  New  Testament,  introduces  the 
incantation,  by  force  of  which  Mephistopheles,  dropping  the  shape  of  the 
poodle,  appears,  and  in  the  next  following  scene  binds  himself  to  be 
the  servant  of  Faust  here,  if  Faust  will  serve  him  down  there. 

Of  the  "  Soldier's  Song  "  before  the  town,  we  give  two  versions — one 
in  the  metre  of  the  original,  one  which  gives  the  spirit  alone,  but  gives 
it  well.  Messrs.  Hills  and  Taylor,  too,  have  rendered  it  fairly  in  the 
original  metre  ;  Mr.  Martin  has  also  done  a  spirited  free  translation. 


Cities  that  tower 
Walled  o'er  the  plain, 

Maiden  with  haughty 
Scornful  disdain, 
These  would  I  gain ! 

Keen  is  the  struggle, 


That  is  a  storming, 
That  is  a  life, 

Cities  and  maidens 
Yield  in  the  strife. 

Keen  is  the  struggle, 


Noble  the  pay.  Noble  the  pay, 

Kings  out  the  bugle,  Soon  are  the  soldiers 
Bousing  us  all;  Up  and  a  way. -MS. 

Whether  we  conquer, 
Whether  we  fall, 

Towns  begirt  with  walls  and  moats, 
Maids  of  proud  and  lofty  thoughts, 
Strong  without  and  strong  within, 
These  are  what  I  love  to  win  ; 
Bold  is  the  attempt  and  hard, 
But  as  noble  the  reward. 

Summoned  by  the  trumpet's  breath, 

We  go  to  rapture  or  to  death ; 

For  'tis  amid  the  battle's  strife 

Thrills  the  rush,  the  life  of  life. 

Maiden's  heart  and  city's  wall 

Were  made  to  yield  and  made  to  fall, 

Bold  is  the  attempt  and  hard, 

But  as  noble  the  reward  ; 

When  we've  held  them  each  their  day 

Soldier-like  we  march  away. — FILMOBK. 

Mr.  Taylor  shall  interpret  for  us  Faust's  acceptance  of  earthly  joy  at  the 
devil's  hand. 

Mephistopheles.  Done. 

Faust,  And  heartily, 

When  thus  I  hail  the  moment  flying  : 

Ah  still  delay — thou  art  so  fair. 
Then  bind  me  in  thy  bonds  undying, 
My  final  ruin  then  declare, 
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Then  let  the  death-bell  chime  the  token, 

Then  art  thou  from  thy  service  free ! 
The  clock  may  stop,  the  hand  be  broken, 

Then  time  be  finished  unto  me!— TAYLOR,  p.  82. 

The  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles,  assuming  Faust's  robe,  receives  a 
student,  may  be  read,  on  the  whole,  best  in  Lord  Ellesmere's  version, 
which  gives  more  closely  the  spirit,  while  Mr.  Taylor's  is  a  trifle  nearer 
the  letter.  Mr.  Martin,  who  is  easy  and  fluent,  is  perhaps  too  modern 
in  phrases  and  in  slang  expressions,  to  render  adequately  the  graver 
meaning  which  underlies  the  fun  on  the  surface.  But  we  do  not  quote 
from  this,  or  from  the  scenes  in  Auerbach's  Cellar,  and  the  Witches' 
Kitchen,  where  Faust  drinks  the  potion  which  makes  him  young  again. 
We  may  say,  however,  in  passing,  that  though  there  is  nothing  to  quote, 
apart  from  the  context,  we  are  not  at  all  among  those  who  consider  either 
of  these  scenes  needless  or  blemishes,  any  more  than  are  the  Grave- 
Digging  scene  in  Hamlet,  and  the  Witches  in  Macbeth.  It  is  essential  to 
the  whole  evolution  of  the  tragedy  that  Faust  should  be  initiated  into  low 
and  bestial  revelry,  and  be  at  first  disgusted.  Afterwards,  having 
deliberately  and  for  pleasure's  sake  only,  abandoned  himself  to  sensuality, 
however  refined,  and  taken  the  draught  which  is  to  fit  him  for  such 
pleasure,  his  fall  is  rapid,  and  he,  even  more  than  the  devil  himself,  is 
ready  to  enter  at  a  later  time  into  the  wildest  orgies  of  the  Witches' 
Sabbath  on  the  Walpurgis  Night. 

The  scene  in  which  Faust  meets  Margaret  is  one  of  those  which  are  the 
despair  of  translators.  There  is  no  character  in  fiction  which  can  quite  be 
classed  with  her.  There  is  in  her  a  simplicity  which  is  not  childishness 
nor  ignorance  (for  the  scene  with  Lieschen  is  evidence  that  her  mind  has 
dwelt  on  the  possibility  of  maiden  shame),  vehement  passion  which  is  never 
coarse,  crime  from  which  we  do  not  turn  away.  The  softness  and 
yielding  of  Hetty  in  Adam  Bede,  fused  with  the  simplicity  of  Perdita  and 
the  passion  of  Juliet,  alone  can  represent  the  charm  of  this,  the  most 
touching  character  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction.  Her  language  is  always 
that  of  a  simple  peasant,  but  never  vulgar :  it  is  like  the  direct  statements 
of  a  child  whose  utterances  would  often  be  coarse  if  there  were  in  them 
a  trace  of  self-consciousness.  Child  of  a  mother  too  stern  and  exacting, 
she  easily  makes  a  friend  of  Martha,  whose  loose  conduct  and  looser 
theories  are  quite  unsuspected  though  they  pave  the  way  to  her  own  ruin. 
Gretchen's  songs  are  known  to  all ;  there  'is  no  successful  translation 
of  "Es  war  ein  Ko'nig  im  Thule,"  nor  are  the  early  scenes  in  which 
Margaret  appears  rendered  by  any  translators  quite  as  well  as  we  conceive 
it  is  possible  they  should  be.  We  can  find  room  only  for  the  soliloquy 
of  Gretchen  when  Faust  has  gone,  after  their  mutual  confession  of  love 
for  each  other : 

Da  lieber  Gott !  was  so  ein  Mann 
Nicht  alles  alles  denken  kann  ! 
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Beschamt  nnr  steh'  ich  vor  ihm  da, 
Und  sag'  zu  alien  Sachen  ja, 
Bin  doch  ein  arm  nnwissend  Kind, 
Begreife  nicht  was  er  an  mir  find't. 

Lord  Ellesmere  leaves  out  the  whole  scene,  Mr.  Martin  neglects  the 
rhymes,  Mr.  Hills  waters  down  "Du  lieber  Gott!"  into  "Oh,  gracious 
heavens!"  so  that  our  choice  of  translators  is  limited.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
good,  but  rather  too  ungrammatical : 

Dear  God !  however  is  it  such 

A  man  can  think  and  know  so  ranch? 

I  stand  ashamed  and  in  amaze 

And  answer  "  yes  "  to  all  he  says, 

A  poor  unknowing  child!  and  he, — 

I  can't  think  what  he  finds  in  me. — TAYLOR. 

Perhaps  still  more  closely : 

Dear  God !  how  such  a  man  as  he 
Can  think  on  all  things  that  may  be  I 
I  meet  him  in  confused  distress 
And  always  only  answer  "  yes." 
A  simple  child,  I  cannot  see 
Whate'er  it  is  he  finds  in  me.— MS. 

Of  the  next  scene,  "  Wood  and  Cavern,"  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
tragedy,  Mr.  Lewes  strangely  says :  "  I  do  not  understand  the  relation 
of  this  to  the  whole.  Faust  is  alone  among  the  solitudes  of  nature, 
pouring  out  his  rapture  and  his  despair.  Mephisto  enters,  and  tho  two 
wrangle.  The  scene  is  full  of  fine  things,  but  its  position  in  the  work  is 
not  clear  to  rae." 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  meaning  is  unmistakeable.  When  Faust  first 
meets  Gretchen,  his  purpose  is  one  of  deliberate  seduction  for  the  simple 
desire  of  sensual  gratification ;  but  he  falls  in  love  with  Gretchen,  and  is 
in  danger,  from  Mephistopheles'  point  of  view,  of  slipping  back  to  a 
something  of  his  lost  virtue.  Filled  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  remorse  and 
hesitation,  alone  with  himself  and  Nature,  he  has  nearly  determined  to 
rush  away  and  leave  the  simple  child  in  her  pure  lite,  when  Mephis- 
topheles, by  a  description  of  this  very  innocence,  excites  his  pity  for  her 
lonely  love,  his  imagination  and  his  senses,  and  leads  him  captive  once 
more. 

Enough  of  thia  :   your  darling  sits  at  home, 

And  all  around  is  sad  and  scant  ; 
For  ever  in  her  thoughts  you  come, 

Full  room  for  love  her  forces  want 
Your  wild  love  came  as  though  a  torrent  roared 

When  melting  snows  have  bid  some  little  brooklet  rise, 
And  into  all  her  he«rt  you  p  mred  ; 

And  now  again  the  brooklet  dries. 
Bather  than  thus  in  woods  to  play  the  king, 
'Twould  well  beseem  a  gentleman 
Reward  with  all  the  love  he  can 
The  monkey,  simple  little  thing. 
xxvi. — NO.  153.  15. 
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For  her  the  hours  are  sad  and  long. 
She  stands  at  the  window,  sees  the  clouds  that  fall 
Above  the  ancient  city  wall, 

"  Were  I  a  birdie  only  "  goes  her  song 

Half  the  night  through,  and  all  day  long, 
Though  sometimes  gay,  more  sad  she  proves, 

Sometimes  she'll  wildly  weep, 

Then  seeming  quiet,  falls  asleep 
And  always  loves. — MS. 

This  is  followed  by  Gretchen's  beautiful  song,  "  Heine  Bub.'  ist  bin," 
"  My  rest  is  over,"  when  sbe  tbinks  ber  lover  is  gone ;  and  tbat  by  tbe 
second  garden  scene,  in  which  Margaret  catecbizes  Faust  about  his 
religion,  and  ends  by  promising  to  admit  him  to  her  room,  by  giving  her 
mother  a  Bleeping- draught. 

We  imagine  that  Goethe  intended  the  death  of  Margaret's  mother 
from  the  effect  of  this  potion  to  have  taken  place  on  a  much  later  occasion, 
only  when  her  shame  would  have  been  nearly  apparent,  for  Gretchen  had 
certainly  fallen,  but  her  mother  does  not  seem  to  have  been  dead  in  the 
Scene  at  the  Well,  when  Lieschen  tells  her  of  the  seduction  of  Barbara, 
and  is  astonished  that  Gretchen  has  a  word  of  pity  for  such  a  drab. 
Mr.  Lewes  says :  "  Margaret,  taught  compassion  by  experience,  cannot 
now  triumph  as  formerly  she  would  have  triumphed,  when  she 

Scarce  found  words  enough  to  blame 
The  measure  of  another's  shame." 

But  now  she  too  has  become  what  she  chid;  she  too  is  a  sinner,  and 
cannot  chide  1  The  closing  words  of  the  soliloquy  have  never  been  trans- 
lated; there  is  a  something  in  the  simplicity  and  intensity  of  the 
expression  which  defies  translation : 

Doch  alles  was  dazu  mich  trieb, 
Gott  I  war  so  gut !  ach  war  so  lieb  ! 

Here,  however,  are  some  of  the  attempts — all  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be : 

Yet  all  that  drove  my  heart  thereto, 

God  1  was  so  good,  so  dear,  BO  true  I — TAYLOB. 

Yet  all  that  urged  me  on — alas ! 

How  sweet !  O  God  I  how  dear  it  was.— HILLS. 

And  yet,  and  yet — alas  the  cause 

God  knows  so  good,  so  dear  it  was. — MARTIN. 

Yet  all  that  on  to  ruin  drove, 

Ah  God,  was  good!  and  worth  my  love. — MS. 

Immediately  on  this  follows  Gretchen's  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  founded 
on  the  grand  old  Stabat  Mater.  Of  this  tlie  best  translation  is  by  a 
lady,  the  only  one  of  her  sex,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  has  translated 
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any  considerable  part  of  Faust,  and  we  are  glad  to  make  it  known  to  our 
readers  : — 


Bend  down  thy  gracious  brow, 
O  rich  in  sorrow  thou  ! 

Upon  my  sore  distress  and  need ! 

The  sword  hath  pierced  thy  heart, 
For  aching  with  the  smart 


And  wheresoe'er  I  go 
With  woe,  and  woe,  and  woe, 

My  heart  is  always  aching ; 
And  when  alone  I  creep' 
I  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep, 

My  heart  is  in  me  breaking. 


Thou  stoodst  to  see  thine  own  Son  bleed. 

Then  to  the  Father  high  The  flowerg  before        ^ 

Went  up  thy  yearning  sigh,  Ag  SQon  ag  d&wQ 

Pleading  for  Ins  and  thy  sore  need.  Dew.gemmed  I  pluck  to  bring  th 

Who  knoweth  The  dew-drops  are  my  tears. 
How  floweth 

Keen  anguish  through  me  now,  The  bright  sun  every  morrow, 


How  my  poor  heart  with  fear 
Is  trembling  longing  here  ? 
Thou  knowest,  only  thou. 


As  on  the  day  that's  fled, 
Finds  me  in  lonely  sorrow 
Weeping  upon  my  bed. 


Keep,  save  me,  comfort  me  indeed, 
Bend  down  thy  gracious  brow, 

O  Rich  in  sorrow  thou  ! 
Upon  my  sore  distress  and  need. — MS., '  A.  P.' 

This  touching  hymn  prepares  us  for  two  scenes,  in  one  of  which 
Valentine,  Gretchen's  brother,  finds  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  serenading 
his  sister,  whose  shame  is  now  known,  and,  attempting  to  drive  them  off, 
is  slain,  and  dies  reproaching  her.  There  is  no  part  more  full  of  character 
and  vigour,  and  Valentine,  though  only  sketched,  is  drawn,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  with  artist-hand.  Faust,  of  course,  has  to  fly  for  this 
murder,  and  Margaret  seeks  comfort  in  the  cathedral,  praying  to  God. 
An  evil  spirit  is  introduced,  through  whose  words  we  learn  that  the 
mother  has  died  from  the  sleeping-potion,  and  he  infuses  the  temptation 
to  kill  the  coming  babe.  In  the  former  of  these  scenes  is  evidence  of  the 
strong  hold  the  play  of  Hamlet  always  had  over  Goethe's  mind.  Whoever 
has  read  Wilhelm  Meister  will  remember  that  a  critique  on  Hamlet  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  digressions  of  that  most  digressive  work.  Faust's 
self-communings  have  much  in  common  with  those  of  Hamlet,  different  as 
are  the  circumstances  of  the  two  characters.  It  is  due,  then,  to  Goethe's 
admiration  for  this  play,  and  to  the  character  of  Mephistopheles,  that 
the  serenade,  which  Mephistopheles  calls  "  ein  moralisch  Lied,"  is  a 
free  but  excellent  translation  of  Ophelia's  song,  "  Good-morrow,  'tis 
St.  Valentine's  Day."  The  song,  too,  is  in  admirable  contrast  with  Faust's 
tone.  He  is  always  desirous  of  veiling  his  real  sensuality  and  sin  under 
a  veil  of  romance,  while  Mephistopheles,  on  every  occasion,  strips  off 
all  wrappages,  and  brings  to  light  that  hidden  element  of  baser  desire 
which  underlies  almost  every  noble  and  tender  feeling  in  all  but  the 
highest  natures. 

We  would  much  wish  to  linger  on  the  Walpurgis  Nacht  scene,  especially 
because  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  Shelley's  translation  with  the 
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more  literal  ones.  His  version  is  rather  a  "  transcription,"  embroidered 
also  with  his  own  magnificent  fancies.  But  we  dare  not  quote,  because  to 
give  any  idea  of  this  grand  passage  would  require  a  large  space.  Let  it, 
however,  be  said  that  this  scene  is  no  burlesque,  no  intrusion  on  the 
tragedy,  but  a  very  real  display  of  the  mode  in  which  a  debased  spiritual 
nature  takes  shameless  delight  in  all  that  is  carnal,  sensual,  devilish. 
Yet  through  the  whole  there  gleam  flashes  of  a  higher  nature  still  in 
Faust ;  he  will  never  be  content  without  the  possession  of  that  which,  at 
the  time,  seems  the  highest  attainable,  even  when  his  quest  is  turned  aside 
to  an  evil  aim. 

We  pass  to  the  last  scene  in  the  prison,  where  Margaret  awaits  her 
execution,  for  the  crime  of  child-murder.  A  very  great  artist,  in  our  own 
days,  has  made  poor  Hetty,  in  Adam  Bede,  interesting  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and,  in  spite  of  her  crime,  but  then  she  has  made  her  also 
little  more  than  an  animal,  a  creature  almost  without  moral  sense,  whom 
we  could  still  feel  inclined  to  pet  once  more,  as  we  may  a  cat  which  has 
devoured  its  young.  Indeed,  it  is  to  a  kitten  that  the  author  has  com- 
pared her.  Goethe,  who  has  drawn  his  heroine  as  a  true  woman,  with 
intellect,  strong  religious  feelings,  and  a  nature  rather  passionate  and 
sensuous  than  sensual,  is  obliged  to  make"  her  troubles  unhinge  her  mind, 
and  to  hint  that  not  only  after,  but  before  her  crime,  she  was  not  of  sound 
brain.  Mad,  stamped  with  infamy  and  awaiting  death,  Faust  comes  to 
her,  having  obtained,  through  Mephistopheles,  the  gaoler's  keys,  that  he 
may  lead  her  out  to  a  new  life. 

Mr.  Lewes  truly  says,  "  The  terrible  pathos  of  this  interview  brings 
tears  to  our  eyes  after  twenty  readings.  As  the  passion  rises  to  a  climax, 
the  grim  passionless  face  of  Mephistopheles  appears — thus  completing 
the  circle  of  irony  which  runs  throughout  the  poem."  But  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  untranslatable.  It  is  true  that  no  one  has  as 
yet  succeeded,  but  all  those  whose  versions  have  any  merit  at  all  have 
done  part  of  it  well,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  day  it  will  be  done 
by  whoever  is  sufficiently  penetrated  by  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
great  master  who  wrote  it. 

We  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  it  by  means  of  various  translations. 

The  Prison. 

FACST  with  a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  tamp  before  a  small  iron  door. 
Strength  to  my  limbs  my  fainting  soul  denies, 
Sick  with  the  sense  of  man's  collected  woe  ; 
Behind  this  dungeon's  dripping  walls  she  lies, 

Frenzy  the  crime  for  which  her  blood  must  flow. 
Traitor,  thou  darest  not  enter  in 
To  face  the  witness  of  thy  sin. 

Forward  I  thy  cowardice  draws  down  the  blow.— LORD  ELLESMERE!. 

He  grasps  the  lock :  singing  i»  heard  within. 
My  mother  the  harlot 

Who  put  me  to  death, 
My  father  the  varlet 
Who  eaten  me  hath! 
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Little  sister  so  good 

Laid  my  bones  in  the  wood, 

Jn  the  damp  moss  and  clay  ; 
Then  I  was  a  beautiful  bird  o'  the  wood, 
ay  !    Fly  away  !  —  TAYLOR. 


FAUST  open*  the  door. 
She  little  dreams  that  her  beloved  is  near, 
The  rattling  chains,  the  rustling  straw  can  hear.  —  MARTIN. 

[He  enters. 
Margaret  (trying  to  conceal  herself  on  the  bed).  Woe  !  Woe  !  they  come, 

'tis  hard  to  die  ! 

Faust  (gently}.  Hash!  Hush!  I  come  to  break  thy  chain. 
Margaret  (dragging  herself  towards  him).  Art  thon  a  man,  then  feel  sore 

need  have  I. 
Faust.         Hush,  thou  wilt  cry  the  warders  wake  again. 

[He  takes  hold  of  the  fetters  to  unlock  them. 
Margaret.   O  headsman,  who  to  thee  such  power 

O'er  me  could  give, 
Thou  com'st  for  me  at  midnight  hour, 

O  pity  me  and  let  me  live  I 

To  wait  for  morn  is  not  too  long,  [She  stands  up. 

For  I  am  still  so  young,  so  young 
For  death  to  ruin. 

And  I  was  fair,  and  that  was  my  undoing. 
My  love  was  near,  but  now  is  fled, 
The  flowers  are  scattered  and  the  wreath  is  dead; 
Clutch  me  not  thus  so  cruelly, 
Spare  me,  for  what  have  I  done  to  thee? 

0  let  me  not  in  vain  implore 

Who  never  saw  thee  in  my  days  before  ! 
Faust.         How  can  I  bear  this  sorrow  more? 
Margaret.  I  yield  before  thy  greater  might, 

But  let  me  give  my  babe  the  breast, 

1  rocked  it  on  my  heart  to-night; 

They  took  it,  and  with  it  my  rest, 
And  now  they  say  I  killed  it  in  despite  : 
I  never  more  shall  gladness  know. 

They  make  their  songs  on  me,  the  folk  act  cruelly  ! 
An  old,  old  story  ends  just  so. 

Who  pointed  it  at  me  ?—  MS. 

Faust.         Come,  come,  the  night  begins  to  wane. 
Margaret.  My  mother  have  I  foully  slain, 

My  baby  have  I  drowned, 

Thy  love  and  mine  by  it  was  crowned. 
Thy  love.     'Tis  thou.     Scarce  true  it  seems. 
Beach  here  thy  hand.     These  are  not  dreams. 

Thine  own  dear  hand  I     But  ah,  what  drips  — 

Oh  wipe  it  —  from  thy  finger-tips? 
The  blood  drops  run  ; 
Ah  God  !  what  hast  thon  done? 
O  place  thy  dagger  fast 

Within  the  sheath. 
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Faust.         Sweet !  let  the  past  be  past 

Thy  words  are  death.— MS. 

Margaret.  Be  quick  !    Be  quick  ! 

Save  thy  perishing  child  ! 

Away  !    Follow  the  ridge 

Up  by  the  brook, 

Over  the  bridge, 

Into  the  wood 

To  the  left,  where  the  plank  is  placed 

In  the  pool  1 

Seize  it  in  haste, 

'Tis  trying  to  rise, 

'Tis  struggling  still ! 

Save  it !     Save  it !— TAYLOR. 

Faust.         The  day  dawns,  0  my  love,  my  love ! 
Margaret.  Day  !    Yes,  it  is  day  !  the  day  of  judgment's  dawning, 
It  should  be  my  wedding  morning. 

Tell  no  one  that  you  came  to  me  before. 
Woe  for  my  wreath  of  flowers, 

All  now  is  past, 

We  two  shall  meet  at  last, 
But  not  for  joyous  hours. 

The  crowd  throngs,  not  a  word  they  spoak, 
The  lanes,  the  square, 
Scarce  hold  them  there. 

When  tolls  the  bell,  the  staff  will  break, 
Ah,  how  they  seize  me  and  bind  me, 

Me  to  the  blood-seat  quick  they  take  : 
The  edge  which  quivers  here  behind  me 

Is  quivering  now  for  every  neck. 
The  world  lies  dumb  as  the  grave  ! — MS. 

The  above  extracts  may  give  some  idea  of  this  tremendous  scene, 
unequalled,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  whole  range  of  tragedy,  and  with 
this  our  paper  must  end.  We  would  gladly  have  examined  more  closely 
the  errors  and  excellences  of  the  translations  we  have  named  as  the  best, 
and  mentioned  some  we  have  passed  over  in  silence.  These  we  must  beg 
our  readers  to  consider  as,  in  our  view,  holding  a  middle  place,  not  so 
good  as  those  we  have  specified  as  good,  or  sinking  into  the  depths  of 
Messrs.  Gal  van  and  Birch. 

If  we  have  in  any  degree  interested  our  readers,  we  trust  their  interest 
may  lead  them  to  study  once  more  for  themselves  this  greatest  work  of 
the  century's  greatest  poet, 

Who  leads  us  in  his  magic  spell 
From  heaven  through  the  world  to  hell. 
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AT  midnight  on  the  9th  of  July,  1872,  Saturn  being  at  the  time  due 
south  and  not  far  above  the  horizon,  we  set  forth  on  our  voyage  across  the 
depths  of  space  which  separate  this  earth  from  the  Ringed  Planet.  The 
voyage  we  were  now  undertaking  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  that  to 
the  sun  which  I  have  already  described.  Nearly  nine  times  as  far  we 
were  to  travel,  and  that  not  towards  the  glorious  centre  whence  light  and 
heat  are  dispersed  to  the  members  of  the  planetary  scheme,  but  to  regions 
where  his  influence  is  diminished  a  hundredfold,  where  for  aught  that  we 
as  yet  knew  an  unendurable  degree  of  cold  may  prevail,  and  where  life 
must  exist  under  conditions  altogether  different  from  those  with  which  we 
were  familiar.  Yet  I  must  confess  that,  deeply  as  I  had  been  interested 
when  we  set  forth  on  our  journey  to  the  sun,  I  was  yet  more  interested  on 
this  occasion.  Wonderful  are  the  mysteries  of  the  sun,  stupendous  his  bulk 
and  might,  past  conception  his  glory ;  yet  the  human  sympathies  are  more 
directly  affected  by  the  thought  of  what  may  exist  in  worlds  resembling 
our  own.  The  grandeur  of  the  universe  is  incomprehensible,  "  the  glory 
of  God  is  insufferable  ;."  but  in  other  worlds  we  may  find  creatures  as  im- 
perfect as  ourselves  ;  there  we  may  witness  phenomena  that  we  can  under- 
stand because  they  are  comparable  with  those  already  known  to  us— in  such 
worlds,  in  fine,  we  may  find  safety  from  "  the  persecution  of  the  infinite." 
It  was  with  a  strange  feeling  that  we  watched  the  earth  gradually  passing 
from  our  view.  It  was  night.  Our  course  was  directed  towards  the 
darkest  region  of  the  heavens,  and  as  the  faint  lights  which  shone  from 
towns  and  villages  beneath  us  grew  undiscernible  with  distance,  w«  were 
immersed  in  a  profound  darkness,  which  seemed  so  much  the  more  awful 
that  around  us  was  almost  vacant  space.  As  in  our  former  journey  the 
sounds  of  earth  gradually  subsided  into  perfect  stillness  ;  though  again  as 
we  passed  the  confines  of  the  air  what  had  seemed  stillness  appeared  to  us 
as  uproar  by  contrast  with  the  silence  of  interplanetary  space.  We  passed 
rapidly  onwards,  directing  our  course  almost  exactly  towards  Saturn,  (now 
shining  very  conspicuously  in  a  somewhat  barren  portion  of  the  constellation 
Sagittarius),  but  giving  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  orb  which  we  had 
so  lately  left.  For  we  were  curious  to  know  how  the  earth  would  appear 
when  viewed  from  its  night-side.  We  could  readily  recognize  the  earth's 
shape  because  the  stars  were  now  shining  with  great  splendour,  in  numbers 
enormously  exceeding  those  which  can  be  seen  from  the  earth  on 
the  darkest  and  clearest  night;  and  there  was  a  vast  circular  disc  of 
darkness  where  stars  were  blotted  from  view  by  the  earth's  globe.  We 
could  see  this  dark  disc  gradually  contracting  like  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  as 
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we  travelled  onwards,  and  we  could  in  some  sort  estimate  our  position  by 
noting  the  dimensions  of  this  g'gantic  eye,  whose  iris  was  the  star-be- 
spangled sky,  while  its  pupil  was  the  great  globe  itself  which  men  inhabit. 

Presently,  as  we  travelled  onwards,  the  moon  appeared  on  the  left  of 
the  earth.  So  soon  as  her  full  disc  was  uncovered  we  saw  her  as  a  fine 
sickle  of  light.  But  to  our  astonishment  the  rest  of  her  disc  was  parti- 
coloured. The  part  farthest  on  the  left  was  perfectly  black,  its  outer 
outline  only  distinguishable  because  projected  on  the  starlit  sky.  This 
part  formed  a  black  sickle  almost  exactly  opposite  to  the  sickle  of  true 
moonlight.  But  between  the  white  and  black  sickles  lay  a  half-lit  space 
of  a  bluish  green  colour.  This  colour  was  well  marked,  and  we  were  at 
some  loss  to  account  for  it,  until  X.  pointed  out  that  this  part  of  the 
moon's  surface  was  illuminated  by  earthshine  chiefly  coming  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  whence  doubtless  proceeded  the  beautiful  tint  which  was 
spread  over  the  middle  of  the  lunar  disc. 

Passing  farther  away,  we  saw  that  the  left  side  of  the  earth's  disc 
began  to  be  illumined  by  a  faint  light  received  from  the  moon.  Elsewhere, 
however,  the  disc  of  the  earth  continued  perfectly  dark,  until  we  began  to 
approach  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  when  we  could  perceive  that  all  round 
the  earth's  disc  a  deep  red  light  was  making  its  appearance.  Before  long 
ve  saw  that  this  was  actual  sunlight.  The  earth's  globe  at  this  time 
presented  a  marvellous  appearance.  Its  apparent  diameter  was  about  four 
times  as  great  as  the  moon's  (not  as  then  appearing  to  us,  but  as  she 
appears  when  seen  from  the  earth) ;  but  all  round  this  large  dark  disc  we 
could  see  a  ruddy  light  of  extreme  brightness,  and  growing  gradually 
brighter  as  we  receded.  At  length,  while  the  earth's  disc  was  still  ten  or 
twelve  times  larger  than  that  of  the  sun  or  moon  as  seen  from  the  earth, 
we  could  perceive  that  the  red  light  was  as  bright  as  the  rising  sun.  It 
was  indeed  ackfally  the  sun,  rising  into  our  view;  but  instead  of  rising 
opposite  one  part  only  of  the  earth's  dark  disc,  the  sun  was  rising  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  all  round  the  earth  ;  only  in  one  or  two  places  the 
bright  red  ring  was  interrupted,  and  opposite  these  regions  the  red  glare 
beyond  was  somewhat  fainter.  But  what  seemed  to  us  an  amazing  circum- 
stance was  to  see  the  sun  actually  transformed  into  a  red  ring  of  light, 
having  an  apparent  diameter  more  than  three  times  greater  than  that  he 
ordinarily  presents.  This  must  appear  so  incredible,  that  I  fear  many 
may  be  disposed  to  consider  that  we  were  in  some  way  deceived ;  or  even, 
in  consequence  of  the  doubts  thus  suggested,  to  disbelieve  this  narrative 
altogether ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to  describe  what  we  actually  witnessed, 
without  inquiring  how  far  it  may  seem  likely  or  unlikely  to  those  whom 
this  narrative  may  reach. 

I  would  willingly  enter  upon  X.'s  ingenious  explanation  of  the  spectacle 
now  presented  to  us,  as  well  as  of  the  varying  aspect  presented  by  the 
gun  as  our  distance  gradually  increased.  But  I  am  told  that  it  is  desirable 
for  me  to  turn  from  the  narrative  of  these  phenomena,  in  order  to  present 
the  record  of  that  part  of  our  journey  which  relates  more  particularly  to 
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the  planet  Saturn.  Let  it  suffice,  then,  to  mention  that  the  bright  ring 
of  light  which  was  for  the  nonce  our  sun,  contracted  gradually  in  diameter 
as  we  receded,  increasing  continually  in  brightness.  Later  we  reached  a 
stage  on  our  journey  when  the  earth  began  to  be  presented  as  a  vast  black 
disc  upon  the  solar  face,  now  no  longer  magnified  by  the  effect  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  This  black  disc  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  until  presently 
another  smaller  disc — the  moon's — appeared  along  with  it  on  the  sun's 
face.  At  this  time  we  had  passed  somewhat  beyond  the  path  of  Mars, 
and  we  turned  from  the  further  contemplation  of  the  earth  and  moon,  in 
order  to  give  all  our  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  our  journey  towards 
the  ringed  planet. 

Saturn  now  appeared  much  brighter  than  we  had  ever  before  baheld 
him.  Our  course  thus  far  had  carried  us  almost  directly  towards  him, 
though  a  very  slight  deviation  northwards  had  to  be  made  so  soon  as  we 
ceased  to  direct  our  path  by  keeping  the  earth  on  the  middle  of  the  sun's 
face.  We  had  had  a  special  object  in  this,  as  X.  was  very  desirous  of 
studying  the  varying  appearance  of  the  earth  as  we  so  travelled.  Now, 
however,  we  travelled  directly  towards  the  rich  golden  orb  of  Saturn.  We 
could  not  at  present  see  the  ring,  nor,  indeed,  any  sign  that  the  planet 
is  not  like  other  planets.  Saturn  shone  there  before  us,  distinguished 
only  from  the  stars  by  his  superior  brightness,  and  a  certain  indescribable 
contrast  between  his  light  and  theirs.  For  though  the  stars  were  not 
twinkling,  but  shining  with  "purest  ray  serene,"  yet  was  there  some- 
thing in  the  stellar  light  which  caused  it  to  differ  unmistakably  from  that 
of  Saturn.  It  may  have  been  partly,  perhaps,  that,  owing  to  the  exceeding 
swiftness  of  our  onward  flight,  we  unconsciously  recognized  the  compara- 
tive nearness  of  Saturn;  and  were  thus  impressed  by  the  distinction 
between  the  light  from  suns  millions  of  times  farther  from  us,  and  that 
from  an  orb  which,  vast  though  it  is,  is  yet  insignificant,  compared  with 
the  least  of  the  suns  which  people  space. 

We  passed  through  the  zone  of  asteroids,  and  I  could  tell  you  much 
that  would  interest  you  respecting  these  small  bodies ;  but  it  will  be 
better  to  reserve  such  details  for  another  occasion.  Let  it  suffice  to 
mention  that  astronomers  have  not  yet  discovered  the  thousandth  part  of 
this  family  of  small  planets.  Even  crossing  the  zone  at  one  particular 
point  we  saw  more  asteroids  than  astronomers  have  yet  counted ;  though 
certainly  hundreds  of  those  we  saw  were  so  small  that  astronomers  could 
not  hope  to  see  them  with  the  telescopes  at  present  in  use.  Not  even  the 
largest  that  we  passed  presented  any  signs  of  being  inhabited  or  fit  for 
habitation.  But  the  asteroids  are  not  fragments  of  a  larger  planet.  Every 
one  of  these  bodies  is  as  "well  rounded  an  orb  as  the  earth  on  which  you  live. 
Swiftly  we  traversed  the  enormous  gap  separating  the  outermost  part 
of  the  zone  of  asteroids  from  the  path  of  Jupiter.  Although  this  planet 
was  on  the  opposite  part  of  his  orbit,  we  could  recognize  our  approach  to 
his  course  by  a  circumstance  which  caused  us  no  little  surprise.  We 
found  many  small  comets  travelling  slantwise  across  our  path  in  this 
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neighbourhood.  Probably  they  belong  to  a  system  or  family  of  comets 
which  have  been  attracted  from  their  former  course  round  the  sun  by  the 
mighty  energy  residing  in  Jupiter's  mass,  and  have  thenceforth  continued 
to  circle  in  paths  crossing  that  of  the  giant  planet.  If  so,  their  real 
number  must  be  enormous  ;  for,  of  course,  we  only  saw  a  few  of  those 
which  happened  at  the  time  to  be  rounding  the  part  of  their  path  near 
Jupiter's  orbit,  or  rather,  near  that  part  of  Jupiter's  orbit  which  we 
crossed  in  journeying  to  Saturn. 

When  we  were  within  about  ninety  millions  of  miles  from  Saturn, 
we  began  to  recognize  the  shape  of  the  Saturnian  rings.  The  planet 
was  now  a  glorious  object.  It  was  shining  far  more  brightly  than 
Jupiter  or  Venus  when  at  their  brightest;  and  its  rich  golden  yellow 
hue  distinguished  it  from  all  that  we  had  hitherto  seen  in  the  heavens. 
There  was  no  orb  within  our  view,  save  the  sun  alone,  which  could  be 
compared  with  this  golden  oval  in  splendour,  though  the  whole  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  spread  over  with  a  hundred  thousand  stars,  was  open  to 
our  contemplation.  Behind  us  lay  the  sun,  whose  disc  was  barely  equal  to 
the  seventieth  part  of  the  orb  he  shows  to  the  earth.  Directly  in  front  lay 
Saturn,  looking  nearly  as  large  as  the  sun,  though  infinitely  less  brilliant. 
Besides  these  two  orbs,  the  heavens  presented  only  bright  points  of  light ; 
and  the  earth  we  had  so  lately  left  was  now  altogether  undiscernible. 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness, — for  save  where  some 
vagrant  meteor  flashed  past  us,  we  saw  no  created  thing  within  ninety 
millions  of  miles, — we  exercised  the  powers  we  possessed  to  their  utmost, 
in  order  to  reach  the  planet  which  we  recognized  for  the  time  being  as  a 
home  prepared  for  us.  Saturn  grew  under  our  view,  so  swift  was  our 
onward  flight ;  his  ring-system  became  more  and  more  clearly  discernible; 
and  his  satellites  could  now  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  star- 
bespangled  background  over  which  hitherto  all  but  the  two  brightest  had 
been  lost.  We  had  determined  to  pass  straight  to  the  planet's  globe, 
a  course  which  would  carry  us  above  the  nearest  part  of  the  ring-system. 
I  say  "above,"  though  in  reality  "above  was  below,  and  below  was 
above,"  stripped  as  we  were  of  gravitating  body.  We  were  in  fact  to  pass 
athwjart  the  northern  face  of  the  rings. 

As  we  neared  the  planet,  though  as  yet  we  were  far  beyond  the  path 
of  the  outermost  satellite,  we  could  perceive  that  the  golden  colour  which 
had  formed  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  Saturn,  came  from  certain  parts  only 
of  his  globe;  or  rather,  a  much  deeper  tint,  a  burning  cinnamon  (so  to 
describe  at  once  the  intensity  of  the  colour  and  its  peculiar  hue),  came 
from  certain  zones  of  the  planet.  Even  these  zones  seem  mottled,  inso- 
much that  we  were  prepared  to  find  that  on  a  nearer  approach  their  tint 
would  be  found  to  result  from  a  mixture  of  various  colours.  But  between 
them  were  zones  quite  differently  tinted.  The  actual  aspect  of  the  planet 
may  be  thus  described :  the  great  central  zone,  occupying  the  position  of 
the  planet's  equator,  was  of  a  bright  yellow,  so  flecked  with  spots  of  pure 
white  that 'when  we  had  been  somewhat  farther  away  it  had  appeared 
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almost  perfectly  white.  Then  came  on  either  side  zones  of  a  rich  purple 
flecked  with  yellow  spots,  between  which  were  the  "  burning  cinnamon  " 
bands  already  mentioned.  But  the  purple  of  the  zones  became  more  and 
more  bluish  the  farther  the  zones  were  from  the  equatorial  belt.  Close 
by  the  north  pole  were  several  narrow  zones  of  a  delicate  blue  ;  and  the 
pole  itself  was  occupied  by  a  wide  region  of  rich  cobalt  blue,  flecked  with 
purple  and  olive-green  spots.  The  southern  polar  regions  were  as  yet 
concealed  from  our  view  by  the  rings.  There  was  a  symmetry  and  beauty 
in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  planet  which  cannot  be  described.  The  rings 
added  largely  to  the  effect ;  they  also  presented  a  singularly  charming  arrange- 
ment of  colour.  We  could  already  perceive  that  the  outer  ring  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  rings,  and  also  by  several  circular  gaps  not  extending  com- 
pletely round,  while  the  chief  ring  (the  second  great  ring  inwards)  appeared 
very  singularly  striped  by  a  series  of  dark  concentric  markings.  Both 
these  rings  shone  with  a  yellow  light,  the  dark  markings  presenting  a  sepia 
tint,  while  the  great  division  between  the  two  rings,  instead  of  being  black 
as  we  expected,  was  of  a  deep  brown-purple  colour.  Somewhat  similar,  but 
more  richly  purple,  was  the  so-called  dark  ring,  except  that  where  it  crossed 
the  planet's  disc  it  appeared  to  shine  with  a  full  brown  colour.  The  shape 
of  the  globe,  and  even  the  figure  of  certain  markings  upon  it,  could  be 
distinctly  seen  through  the  dark  ring.  We  even  thought  that  we  could  trace 
the  shape  of  the  globe  through  the  inner  part  of  the  second  bright  ring, 
and  subsequently  we  found  that  we  had  not  been  deceived  in  this  respect. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  it  will  be  well  that  I  should  omit  further 
reference  at  present  to  what  in  reality  occupied  no  small  share  of  our 
attention  as  we  approached  •  Saturn's  globe.  The  marvellous  aspect  of 
the  rings  must  be  described  farther  on.  For  the  present  I  shall  speak 
only  of  the  globe  of  the  planet. 

To  our  amazement  we  found,  as  we  drew  nearer  to  Saturn,  that  his 
whole  surface  presented  a  scene  of  indescribable  agitation.  The  white 
clouds  on  the  equatorial  belt  appeared  and  changed  in  shape  and  vanished 
with  startling  rapidity.  And  the  whole  of  this  belt  seemed  opalescent, 
the  colour  and  brightness  of  the  different  parts  varying  continuously. 
These  changes  had  not  been  noticed  by  us  when  we  were  at  a  greater 
distance,  because  they  did  not  affect  the  general  lustre  or  colour  of  the 
zone,  or  even  of  large  portions  of  its  extent.  But  now  they  were  perfectly 
distinct,  and  each  moment  growing  more  marked  in  character.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  can  better  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  great  equatorial  belt,  than  by  comparing  its  appearance  to  that  of 
shifting  clouds  of  steam  strongly  illuminated  by  concealed  fires.  The 
neighbouring  belts  were  equally  changeful  in  aspect ;  but  they  presented 
at  all  times  a  much  greater  depth  and  variety  of  colour.  It  was  as  though 
not  white  steam-clouds,  but  clouds  of  coloured  gas  were  illuminated  by  a 
continually  changing  glow.  The  colours  were  even  more  variegated  near 
the  planet's  poles  ;  though  here  the  changes  were  less  rapid  and  remark- 
able. The  general  blue  colour  of  these  regions  seemed  to  be  due  to  the 
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presence  of  an  overhanging  pall  of  blue  vapour,  through  which  from  time 
to  time  a  purplish  glow  could  be  recognized  in  certain  spots. 

These  appearances  were  so  remarkable,  and  seemed  so  obviously  to 
belong  to  the  planet  itself,  and  not  to  be  caused  by  the  varying  effects  of  the 
sun's  light,  that  we  determined  as  we  drew  near  the  planet  (and  when  we 
were  already  past  the  inner  edge  of  the  dark  ring)  to  circle  round  Saturn's 
globe  so  as  to  reach  its  unillumined  side,  before  passing  beneath  the 
planet's  atmosphere. 

We  did  so,  penetrating  into  the  vast  shadow  projected  by  the  planet 
into  space.  Instead,  however,  of  the  black  darkness  which  might  have 
been  expected,  we  found  that  all  the  part  of  the  planet  which  at  the 
moment  was  turned  from  the  sun,  was  aglow  with  a  somewhat  dull 
luminosity,  like  that  of  fire  shining  through  smoke  or  vapour.  There  was 
n )  night,  and  seemingly  no  rest  on  the  half  of  the  hemisphere  turned  from 
the  sun.  Occasionally,  we  could  even  see  an  intense  luminosity  spreading 
over  wide  regions  of  the  planet's  surface,  and  then  presently  sinking  into 
a  dull  glow  as  of  heated  metal.  This  was  in  the  planet's  equatorial 
regions  ;  though  at  rare  intervals  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  could  be 
recognized  along  other  zones.  The  polar  regions  alone  were  dark,  save 
where  a  very  faint  and  dull  luminosity  became  momentarily  apparent. 
But  this  light  was  even  fainter  than  the  dull  glow  constantly  manifest  over 
the  equatorial  and  neighbouring  zones. 

We  began  to  perceive  that  whatever  else  of  interest  we  might  find  in 
the  globe  of  Saturn,  we  need  certainly  not  look  for  living  creatures  there. 
It  was  plain  that  we  were  about  to  visit  a  region  where  nature's  forces 
were  working  too  intensely  to  admit  of  other  and  less  active  forms  of 
force.  We  became  cognizant  indeed  of  another  circumstance,  which  con- 
firmed this  impression.  As  we  approached  the  globe  of  Saturn,  we  could 
perceive  that  myriads  of  meteors  and  small  comets  were  circling  close 
around  him,  or  streaming  in  upon  his  surface.  They  travelled  much  less 
swiftly  than  those  which  we  had  seen  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood :  but 
still  their  velocity  was  enormous,  insomuch  that  their  fall  upon  the  planet 
or  their  swift  rush  through  his  atmosphere  would  have  sufficed  to  destroy 
all  living  creatures  on  his  globe.  But  the  fiery  glow  of  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  Saturn's  visible  surface,  seemed  of  itself  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  could  not  be  inhabited. 

When  at  length  we  passed  within  the  Saturnian  atmosphere, — which 
extends  but  a  small  distance  relatively  above  his  visible  surface, — we 
obtained  at  once  the  most  convincing  evidence  that  he  cannot  possibly  be 
the  abode  of  life.  Immediately  a  strange  uproar  surrounded  us,  less 
intense  but  scarcely  less  appalling  than  that  which  prevails  within  the  solar 
atmosphere.  Repeated  reverberations  seemed  to  announce  either  the 
collision  of  enormous  masses  or  the  occurrence  of  tremendous  volcanic 
outbursts.  But  the  most  characteristic  of  the  noises  which  greeted  us 
was  an  intense  and  persistent  hissing,  as  though  steam  were  rushing  from 
a  million  outlets  at  once. 
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Passing  to  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  planet — and  remaining  on 
the  equatorial  zone — we  found  ourselves  still  unable  to  tell  whence  this 
hideous  noise  proceeded.  On  all  sides  of  us  were  immense  masses  and 
columns  of  whitish  vapour ;  some  rushing  violently  to  vast  distances  above 
us,  others  sinking,  others  quiescent  in  position,  but  rapidly  changing  in 
figure.  Directing  our  perceptions  towards  the  depths  beneath  us,  we 
could  recognize  no  sign  of  any  surface.  We  passed  downwards  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles,  until  we  had  lost  the  light  of  the  sun, 
which  was  replaced  by  the  continually  increasing  glow  of  the  fires  we  were 
approaching.  At  length,  as  we  passed  through  a  layer  of  clouds,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  twenty  thousand  miles  below  what  we 
had  regarded  as  the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  suddenly  beheld  a  scene  so 
startling  that  we  stayed  our  course  as  by  common  consent  to  gaze  upon 
it.  We  at  length  saw  the  true  surface  of  Saturn.  And  what  a  surface  ! 
For  land  and  water  we  saw  glowing  rock  and  molten  lava.  Vast  seas  of 
fire,  tossed  by  furious  gales  whose  breath  was  flame,  coruscated  with  a 
thousand  colours  as  their  condition  underwent  continual  change.  Then 
over  a  wide  extent  of  those  oceans  the  intense  lustre  would  die  out,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  dull  almost  imperceptible  glow,  where  the  surface  of  the 
fiery  ocean  was  changing  into  a  crust  of  red-hot  rock.  But  then  came 
fresh  disturbance  ;  the  crust  broke  in  a  thousand  places,  showing  the 
intensely  hot  sea  beneath.  Fragments  of  red-hot  rock,  many  miles  in 
extent,  were  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  raging  sea.  Nor  were  these 
the  only  evidences  of  an  intense  energy.  For  from  time  to  time  the  rush 
of  the  hurricanes  which  raged  over  the  molten  oceans  was  hushed  into 
comparative  stillness  as  volcanic  explosions  took  place,  the  least  of  which 
seemed  competent  to  destroy  a  world.  Enormous  volumes  of  steam  and 
of  other  imprisoned  gases  were  flung  upwards  with  irresistible  force, 
bursting  their  way  through  the  overhanging  canopy  of  cloud,  and  passing  to 
heights  where  from  our  present  standpoint  they  were  wholly  lost  to  view. 

We  should  have  wished,  perhaps,  under  other  circumstances  to  extend 
our  survey  over  the  rest  of  Saturn's  surface  ;  though  from  what  we  had 
already  witnessed,  we  felt  well  assured  that  the  whole  planet  is  the  scene  of  a 
turmoil  and  confusion  resembling  that  now  before  us.  At  the  poles  indeed 
there  is  an  approach  to  quiescence,  and  it  would  even  appear  that  before 
many  ages  are  past,  the  polar  Saturnian  regions  may  be  fit  to  be  the  abode 
of  living  creatures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  equatorial  zone  of  Saturn 
seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  abnormal  activity  ;  and  though  this  may  be  in  great 
part  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  subterranean  forces  at  work  here,  and  to 
their  partial  relief  from  the  action  of  gravity,  yet  it  seems  chiefly  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  continual  downpour  of  cometic  and  meteoric  matter  over 
this  zone.  Even  during  our  short  stay  the  dense  atmosphere  around  and 
above  us  was  roused  more  than  once  into  tremendous  whirlwinds  by  the 
arrival  of  enormous  masses  of  matter  from  without.  But  though  local 
peculiarities  of  this  sort  exist,  yet,  in  a  general  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  bulk  of  Saturn  is  instinct  with  fiery  energy,  rendering  it  altogether 
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unsnited  to  be  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  or  at  least  of  creatures 
resembling  any  existing  on  the  earth.  If  creatures  of  another  kind  exist 
there,  we  could  recognize  no  sign  of  their  presence.  If  there  are  intelligent 
beings  there,  their  intelligence  is  not  such  as  human  intelligence  can  com- 
municate with.  We  agreed  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  went — 
and  as  I  have  told  you  our  powers  of  perception  were  limited — Saturn, 
like  the  sun,  is  altogether  uninhabited.  It  is  the  scene  of  an  intense 
physical  activity,  but  no  form  of  vital  energy  exists  there,  nor  are  any  of  the 
processes  at  work  there  due  to  the  action  of  any  form  of  intelligence. 

We  passed  from  the  burning  surface  of  Saturn,  through  his  intensely 
heated  and  most  perturbed  atmosphere,  sharing  a  common  sense  of  regret 
that  our  journey  had  as  we  thought  been  fruitless.  We  had  indeed  seen 
much  that  was  wonderful,  and  much  that  we  had  hitherto  had  no  conception 
of;  but  we  had  set  out  on  our  voyage  with  the  hope  of  discovering  other 
living  creatures  in  Saturn,  and  we  had  found  not  only  that  none  such  exist, 
but  that  this  giant  orb  is  altogether  unfit  to  be  the  abode  of  life.  We 
agreed,  however,  to  carry  out  our  original  plan, — to  visit  the  rings  and 
satellites  before  returning  to  the  earth.  The  rings,  naturally,  received  our 
attention  in  the  first  instance. 

So  soon  as  we  had  passed  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  Saturn,  we  found 
that  during  our  stay  the  planet's  swift  rotation  had  carried  the  region  we 
had  been  visiting  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  it  had  before 
occupied.  We  had  indeed  been  only  some  three  hours  under  the  veil  of 
clouds  which  form  the  surface  of  the  planet  as  he  appears  to  terrestrial 
astronomers.  But  three  hours  in  Saturn,  at  his  real  surface,  corresponds 
to  nearly  half  a  day  on  the  earth,  though  observers  on  the  earth  (mistaking 
the  cloud-regions  for  his  surface)  call  his  rotation-period  ten  hours. 
Accordingly  we  were  at  a  loss  at  first  to  know  precisely  where  we  were. 
And  I  would  note  in  passing  that  none  should  undertake  such  voyages  as 
ours  without  a  considerable  share  of  astronomical  knowledge,  lest  haply 
having  lost  sight  of  the  world  they  had  left,  they  should  be  unable  to  redis- 
cover it.  Where  we  were,  there  was  indeed  little  risk  of  this,  as  the  rings 
and  satellites  indicated  sufficiently  the  position  we  were  in.  We  had  but  to 
look  towards  the  heavens  to  see  the  tiny  but  brilliant  orb  which  is  the  sun 
of  Saturn,  and  at  once  we  knew  where  Saturn's  rotation  had  carried  us. 

We  now  passed  to  the  so-called  dark  ring.  This  ring  is,  however,  no 
darker,  in  one  sense,  than  the  others.  The  seeming  darkness  and 
brightness  of  the  rings  are  not  at  all  due  to  the  darkness  or  brightness 
of  the  matter  composing  them.  The  fact  really  is,  that  the  dark  ring 
consists  of  a  number  of  very  small  bodies,  all  travelling  nearly  in  the 
same  level,  and  so  widely  scattered  that  one  can  see  through  the  ring  the 
deep  blue  background  of  the  sky.  This  deep  blue  background,  combined 
with  the  yellowish  red  light  which  these  bodies  reflect,  produces  the 
purplish  brown  colour  which  terrestrial  telescopists  recognize  in  this  ring. 

But  when  we  reached  the  ring  we  found  that  the  small  satellites  are 
immersed  in  a  vaporous  envelope,  not  forming  atmospheres  for  the 
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satellites  severally,  but  constituting  a  somewhat  flattened  ring  of  vapour 
through  which  they  travel.  They  actually  carry  with  them,  however, 
considerable  masses  of  this  vapour;  and  hence  some  very  remarkable 
effects  follow.  For  though  the  satellites  are  severally  minute,  their 
vapour-coats  extend  pretty  widely,  and  thus,  though  collisions  rarely 
occur  in  this  ring  between  the  actual  satellites,  their  vaporous  envelopes 
are  continually  encountering,  so  that  the  general  atmospheric  ring  is 
loaded  with  detached  vaporous  masses  which  only  diffuse  themselves 
very  gradually  into  the  surrounding  and  much  rarer  atmosphere. 

When  we  actually  entered  this  atmosphere,  we  found  that  a  noise  as 
of  a  mighty  whirlwind  continually  prevails  within  it,  while,  from  time  to 
time,  thunderous  reverberations  are  heard  which  echo  and  re-echo  as 
though  they  would  never  cease.  We  were  at  some  loss  to  conceive  the 
cause  of  this  tumult,  since  we  could  perceive  that  collisions  between 
satellites  were  few  and  far  between.  Nor,  indeed,  were  such  collisions  of  a 
nature  to  cause  any  such  uproar  as  occasionally  arose.  For  it  was  worthy 
of  notice  that  all  the  satellites  were  travelling  the  same  way  round,  though 
not  in  perfectly  circular  paths, — so  that  there  were  no  direct  encounters. 
All  that  happened  was  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  tiny  satellite  would 
overtake  another  and  come  into  contact  with  it.  And  even  such  collisions 
seemed  to  be  softened  by  the  atmospheric  surroundings  of  these  bodies. 

But  as  we  traversed  the  width  of  the  dark  ring  and  approached  the 
main  edge  of  the  great  bright  ring,  we  perceived  that  one  atmosphere 
envelopes  the  whole  of  the  ring  system,  insomuch  that  collisions  taking 
place  in  one  part  of  the  system  are  audible  in  other  parts.  Now  the  bright 
rings  consist,  like  the  dark  ring,  of  millions  of  minute  satellites,  but  these 
are  spread  much  more  densely.  Rising  for  a  few  moments  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  rings  we  could  perceive  that  the  dark  background  of 
sky  was  readily  discernible  through  even  the  brightest  part  of  the  ring ; 
and  passing  down  again  through  the  atmosphere  and  so  beyond  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ring,  on  which  the  sun  was  not  shining,  we  found  that  not 
only  could  the  dark  background  of  sky  be  perceived,  but  that  it  was  possible 
to  recognize  the  constellations  through  the  Saturnian  rings  !  But  although 
it  may  be  conceived  from  this  circumstance  that  the  satellites  composing 
even  the  brightest  parts  of  the  rings  are  not  very  closely  set,  yet  collisions 
are  very  numerous  in  the  brighter  zones  of  the  rings.  When  we  were 
passing  through  one  of  these  zones  the  reverberations  were  almost  con- 
tinuous, and  were  at  times  so  tremendous  that  we  could  readily  under- 
stand their  being  audible  even  in  the  dark  ring,  ten  thousand  miles  away. 

In  passing,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  circumstance  which  struck  us 
as  interesting.  When  we  passed  through  the  rings  to  a  great  height  above 
their  level,  we  would  readily  trace  the  motions  of  the  satellites  composing 
the  rings.  But  as  we  approached  the  level  of  the  rings  again,  the  rapidity 
of  these  motions  prevented  us  from  discerning  the  separate  satellites, 
unless  we  chose  to  follow  their  course.  When  we  remained  still,  they 
flashed  past  in  such  sort  as  to  cause  the  ring  to  assume  the  appearance 
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of  a  net-work  of  bright  streaks,  of  greater  or  less  length  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  the  particular  satellite  producing  any 
streak  was  moving.  The  continual  change  of  appearance  of  this  net-work 
as  the  several  streaks  shifted,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  ever 
remember  to  have  witnessed.  It  reminded  us  in  some  degree  of  the 
appearance  presented  when  a  calm  sea  is  traversed  by  series  of  cross- 
ripples,  whose  sun-illumined  crests  form  a  shifting  network  of  light. 

After  traversing  the  width  of  the  inner  bright  ring,  we  reached  the 
so-called  gap  between  the  rings.  But  this  is  no  real  division.  It  is  very 
similar  indeed  to  the  dark  ring,  and  only  appears  darker  than  the 
neighbouring  rings  because  it  is  occupied  by  few  satellites,  whereas  they 
are  formed  of  many.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  during  the  time  of 
our  stay  in  this  part  of  the  ring-system,  we  did  not  perceive  a  single 
satellite  within  it  whose  course  was  parallel  to  the  sides  (or,  if  one  may  so 
speak,  the  shores)  of  the  dark  ring ;  every  satellite  we  saw  passed  from 
the  inner  bright  ring  outwards  or  from  the  outer  bright  ring  inwards  ;  and 
moreover,  every  such  satellite  returned  to  the  ring  from  which  it  had 
come — not  one  passing  athwart  the  whole  breadth  of  the  dark  region. 

We  passed  through  the  outer  bright  ring,  noticing  nothing  that  in  any 
remarkable  degree  distinguished  it  from  the  inner  bright  ring.  In  both 
these  rings  the  satellites  showed  a  tendency  to  travel  in  long  flights,  so  as 
to  form  as  it  were  subordinate  rings,  or  rather  parts  of  rings,  for  these 
flights  nowhere  extended  more  than  a  few  thousand  miles  in  length. 

All  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  voyage  was  now  as  we  supposed 
past.  We  had  only  to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  each  of  Saturn's  eight  satellites, 
and  then  to  return,  heartily  disappointed,  so  far  as  our  main  object  was 
concerned,  to  the  world  we  had  left  in  such  high  hope. 

As  Mimas,  the  innermost  satellite,  was  close  by  the  part  of  the  ring- 
system  we  had  now  reached,  we  passed  over  at  once  to  this  small  orb. 

Prepared  to  find  in  Mimas  a  miniature  moon,  even  less  interesting 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  because  we  knew  now  that  it  could 
serve  no  useful  part  to  living  creatures  in  Saturn,  our  amazement  will  be 
conceived  when  we  discovered  as  we  approached  that  Mimas  is  a  miniature 
world.  We  saw  before  us  land  and  water ;  we  could  perceive  clouds 
floating  in  the  Mimasian  air ;  and  presently  as  we  passed  the  confines  of 
this  air,  we  began  to  hear  the  sounds  of  busy  life.  Descending  through  a 
cloud  veil  which  hid  from  our  view  the  land  and  water  immediately  beneath 
us,  we  saw  at  length  the  beings  of  another  world  ! 

At  first  all  was  perplexing  to  us.  We  perceived  living  creatures  utterly 
unlike  any  with  which  we  had  hitherto  been  familiar.  They  were  busy  in 
their  several  ways,  but  the  nature  of  their  ways  and  the  object  of  their 
actions  we  could  not  comprehend.  It  would  only  confuse  those  whom 
this  narrative  will  reach  to  describe  all  that  we  saw,  or  to  attempt  to 
explain  how  what  we  saw  became  gradually  intelligible  to  us.  The  forms 
of  life  are  probably  almost  as  numerous  in  Mimas  as  on  the  earth ;  and 
the  relations  between  the  several  orders  of  living  creatures  are  as  interesting 
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and  as  complicated.  It  would  require  a  whole  treatise  to  present  aright 
all  that  a  Huxley  or  an  Owen  in  Mimas  could  teach  about  the  living 
creatures  which  exist  there.  It  is  clear  that  to  convey  accurate  ideas 
respecting  the  whole  economy  of  another  world  would  be  quite  impossible, 
unless  those  to  whom  we  commit  this  narrative  were  prepared  to  devote  a 
whole  volume  to  such  matters. 

But  certain  circumstances  maybe  related,  as  likely  to  prove  interesting 
to  the  inhabitants  of  another  world. 

The  Mimasians  are  somewhat  smaller  than  men,  but  like  men, 
they  carry  the  head  erect,  and  have  four  chief  limbs,  two  upper  and  two 
lower,  the  latter  chiefly  used  in  progression.  The  trunk  is  shorter  in 
proportion  to  the  total  height,  and  the  frame  appears  to  be  more 
muscular  and  powerful.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  form  a  judgment 
on  this  point,  because  the  circumstances  under  which  these  beings  live 
are  altogether  unlike  those  which  prevail  on  the  earth.  Indeed,  so  soon 
as  we  had  learned  that  Mimas  is  inhabited,  we  expected  to  find  the 
creatures  living  here  either  gigantic  in  stature  or  else  of  surpassing  agility, 
simply  because  we  knew  that  Mimasian  gravitation  must  be  very  much 
less  energetic  than  the  attraction  of  gravity  on  the  earth.  But  we  found 
none  of  them  to  exceed  in  dimensions  the  creatures  most  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  them  on  the  earth ;  while  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  the  activity  of  any  Mimasian  animals.  It  would  seem  likely  that 
the  question  of  actual  strength  and  activity  depends  quite  as  much  on 
other  circumstances  as  on  those  which  have  usually  been  considered  by 
writers  on  the  subject  of  other  worlds.  We  thought,  for  instance,  we 
could  recognize  in  the  slowness  of  respiration  among  the  Mimasians,  in 
the  small  quantity  of  air  drawn  in  at  each  respiration,  and  in  the  relative 
rarity  of  their  air,  sufficient  reasons  for  the  small  degree  of  activity  which 
they  displayed  under  conditions  which  would  enable  men  to  spring  with 
ease  to  thrice  their  own  height. 

But  it  was  in  the  configuration  of  the  head  that  these  beings  were  most 
markedly  distinguished  from  the  human  race.  The  ears  are  large  and 
quite  round,  somewhat  resembling  conch-shells,  and  capable  of  changing 
in  shape  so  as  to  gather  in  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  sound  as  the 
Mimasian  may  desire.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Mimasian 
face  consists  of  two  orbits  immediately  above  the  large  eye-orbits,  and 
occupied  by  a  series  of  delicate  thread-like  appendages  radially  arranged. 
For  a  long  time  we  were  quite  unable  to  understand  what  this  feature 
might  signify,  especially  as  the  Mimasian  animals  exhibit  a  like  peculiarity, 
though  with  characteristic  differences  of  structure.  We  found  at  length, 
however,  that  the  feature  represents  a  sixth  sense  possessed  by  the 
Mimasians,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  heat  which  eyesight  bears  to 
light.  By  means  of  this  peculiar  sense  the  Mimasian  can  as  readily 
distinguish  the  shape  of  objects  which  approach  him,  as  a  man  can  tell 
the  shape  of  an  object  lying  within  the  range  of  his  vision.  But  the  sense 
enables  the  Mimasian  to  ascertain  more  than  the  mere  shape  of  objects, 
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for  while  his  eyesight  enahles  him  to  distinguish  the  appearance  of  objects, 
this  sixth  sense  tells  him  of  their  constitution  and  physical  condition. 
It  is  also  as  available  in  the  darkest  Mimasian  night  as  in  full  day. 

The  axis  of  Mimas  being  inclined  as  well  to  the  level  in  which  Saturn 
travels  as  to  the  plane  of  the  ring-system  (in  which  plane,  as  you  are  aware, 
Mimas  circles),  they  have  two  chief  seasonal  influences.  During  the  long 
Mimasian  year  (the  same,  of  course,  as  the  Saturnian)  the  sun's  midday 
altitude  changes  much  as  on  the  earth ;  only  the  four  quarters  of  the 
year  are  each  rather  more  than  seven  of  our  years  in  length.  But  these 
changes  do  not  greatly  affect  the  Mimasians,  though  they  commonly  live 
some  ten  or  twelve  years,  that  is  from  about  800  to  about  350  of  our  years. 
(X.  supposes  their  remarkable  longevity  to  be  due  to  the  slowness  and  limited 
extent  of  their  respiration.)  Their  chief  season-ruler  is  Saturn  himself, 
who  supplies  them  with  an  enormous  amount  of  heat.  Indeed,  the  heat 
supplied  by  Saturn  is  so  great  that  (as  we  afterwards  learned)  the 
inhabitants  of  Tethys,  Dione,  and  Rhea  hold  life  to  be  impossible  not  only 
in  Mimas  but  in  Enceladus,  the  next  in  order  of  distance  from  Saturn.  It 
will  be  understood  how  important  a  part  the  heat  of  Saturn  plays  in  the 
economy  of  Mimas,  when  I  mention  that  he  looks  about  nine  hundred  times 
as  large  as  the  sun  appears  to  us.  He  does  not  indeed  shine  very  con- 
spicuously ;  the  light  he  gives  being  such  as  I  have  already  described  in 
speaking  of  our  approach  to  his  globe.  But  the  Mimasians  have  to  shade 
their  heat- eyes  (so  to  name  the  feature  already  mentioned)  when  the  vast 
orb  of  Saturn  is  in  the  fulness  of  his  meridian  heat-glow.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case  when  he  is  high  above  the  horizon,  at  this  heat-noon.  For, 
owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  Mimas  to  the  plane  in  which  this 
world  travels  round  Saturn,  the  orb  of  the  latter  has  a  variable  course  on 
the  Mimasian  sky.  Most  perplexing  are  the  relations  thus  presented.  For 
Mimas  turns  once  on  its  axis  in  about  eix  hours,  and  travels  once  round 
Saturn  in  something  short  of  twenty-three  hours ;  so  that  even  while  Saturn 
is  passing  across  the  Mimasian  sky,  he  can  be  seen  to  traverse  a  large  space 
among  the  stars.  X.,  who,  as  you  know,  is  well  versed  in  terrestrial 
astronomy,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mimasian  astronomy  must  be 
difficult  to  master. 

However,  the  Mimasians,  though  good  observers  (their  instruments  I 
shall  describe  on  another  occasion),  have  as  yet  very  imperfect  ideas 
respecting  astronomical  subjects.  They  suppose  Mimas  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  universe  ;  and  though  some  of  the  more  travelled  Mimasiane  main- 
tain that  Mimas  is  either  a  globe  or  a  cylinder  in  shape,  yet  the  majority 
conceive  that  its  surface  is  quite  flat. 

The  ring  of  Saturn  presents  a  very  remarkable  appearance  in  the 
Mimasian  sky.  It  extends  over  an  enormous  arc,  insomuch  that  in  certain 
Mimasian  latitudes  when  one  end  (or  what  looks  like  one  end)  of  the  ring- 
system  is  on  the  horizon,  the  other  is  overhead.  The  satellites  com- 
posing the  ring  are  not  discernible  from  Mimas  ;  and  as  the  ring  where  it 
crosses  the  globe  of  Saturn  cuts  off  a  portion  of  his  heat, — which  they 
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recognize  with  their  heat-eyes  just  as  accurately  as  we  should  recognize 
the  eclipse  of  a  portion  of  the  sun, — they  call  the  ring  the  "  cool  zone." 
Some  of  them  very  positively  maintained,  until  of  late,  that  the  ring  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  Mimasian  atmosphere  !  These  ill-advised  astronomers 
have  been  shown  to  be  mistaken,  however  ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  by  all 
that  the  ring  is  an  appendage  of  Saturn. 

I  must  leave  to  another  occasion  a  fuller  description  of  what  we  saw 
and  learned  in  Mimas.  It  will  be  as  well  also  that  for  the  present  I 
should  say  nothing  respecting  the  creatures  which  inhabit  Enceladus, 
Tethys,  Dione,  Rhea,  Titan,  and  Japetus,  for  already  this  account  has 
extended  to  a  sufficient  length.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
remark  that  all  these  satellites  are  inhabited,  and  that  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  their  inhabitants  from  each  other  and  from  those  of 
Mimas,  are  as  remarkable  as  those  which  distinguish  Mimasian  creatures 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Hyperion,  which  terrestrial  astronomers  regard  as  a  satellite  travelling 
between  the  orbits  of  Titan  and  Japetus, — the  giants  of  Saturn's  satellite 
family, — is  not  an  inhabited  world.  It  is,  indeed,  but  the  largest  of  a 
ring  of  satellites  travelling  between  Titan  and  Japetus,  and  bearing  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  the  remaining  seven  satellites  that  the  ring  of 
asteroids  bears  to  the  primary  planets  of  the  solar  system. 

It  will  interest  you  also  to  learn  that  both  Titan  and  Japetus  are 
attended  by  small  moons, — Titan  by  three,  Japetus  by  five.  These  orbs, 
though  exceedingly  small  by  comparison  with  even  the  least  of  the 
Saturnian  satellites,  yet  reflect  a  considerable  amount  of  light  to  their 
respective  primaries ;  for  they  travel  on  orbits  of  very  limited  extent,  and 
thus  appear  large.  The  nearest  of  Titan's  moons,  for  instance,  appears 
about  seven  times  as  large  as  our  moon ;  yet  it  is  not  more  than  230 
miles  in  diameter.  The  inhabitants  of  Titan  are  persuaded  that  their 
moons  are  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 


QUEEN  THEODOLIND  has  built 
In  the  earth  a  furnace-bed  : 
There  the  Traitor  Nail  that  spilt 
Blood  of  the  anointed  Head, 
Bed  of  heat,  resolves  in  shame  : 
"White  of  heat,  awakes  to  flame. 

Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

ii. 

Mark  the  skeleton  of  fire 
Lightening  from  its  thunder-roof: 
So  comes  this  that  saw  expire 
Him  we  love,  for  our  behoof ! 
Bed  of  heat,  0  white  of  heat, 
This  from  off  the  Cross  we  greet. 

Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

in. 

Brown- cowled  hammermen  around 
Nerve  their  naked  arms  to  strike 
Death  with  Besurrection  crowned 
Each  upon  that  cruel  spike. 
Bed  of  heat  the  furnace  leaps, 
White  of  heat  transfigured  sleeps. 

Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat  1 


Hard  against  the  furnace  core 

Holds  the  Queen  her  streaming  eyes  : 

Lo  !  that  thing  of  piteous  gore 

In  the  lap  of  radiance  lies, 

Bed  of  heat,  as  when  He  takes, 

White  of  heat,  whom  earth  forsakes. 

Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 
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V. 

Forth  with  it,  and  ring  amain 
Iron  hymns,  for  men  to  hear 
Echoes  of  the  deeds  that  stain 
Earth  into  its  graves,  and  fear  ! 
Red  of  heat,  He  maketh  thus, 
White  of  heat,  a  crown  of  us. 

Beat,  beat  1  white  of  heat, 

Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

VI. 

This  that  killed  Thee,  kissed  Thee,  Lord! 
Touched  Thee,  and  we  touch  it :  dear, 
Dark  it  is  ;  adored,  abhorred  : 
Vilest,  yet  most  sainted  here. 
Red  of  heat,  0  white  of  heat, 
In  it  Hell  and  Heaven  meet. 

Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat, 

Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

vn. 

I  behold  our  morning  day 
When  they  chased  Him  out  with  rods 
Up  to  where  this  traitor  lay 
Thirsting ;  and  the  blood  was  God's ! 
Red  of  heat,  it  shall  be  pressed, 
White  of  heat,  once  on  my  breast ! 

Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat, 

Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

VIII. 

Qatck  !    the  reptile  in  me  shrieks, 
Not  the  soul.     Again  ;   the  Cross 
Burn  there.      Oh  !   this  pain  it  wreaks 
Rapture  is  :   pain  is  not  loss. 
Red  of  heat,  the  tooth  of  Death, 
White  of  heat,  has  caught  my  breath. 

Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat, 

Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

IX. 

Brand  me,  bite  me,  bitter  thing  I 
Thus  He  felt,  and  thus  I  am 
One  with  Hiim  in  suffering, 
One  with  Him  in  bliss,  the  Lamb. 
Red  of  heat,  0  white  of  heat, 
Thus  is  bitterness  made  sweet. 

Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat, 

Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 
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X. 

Now  am  I,  who  bear  that  stamp 
Scorched  in  me,  the  living  sign 
Sole  on  earth,  the  lighted  lamp 
Of  the  dreadful  day  divine. 
White  of  heat,  beat  on  it  fast ! 
Bed  of  heat,  its  shape  has  passed. 

Beat,  beat !   white  of  heat, 
Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

XI. 

Out  in  angry  sparks  they  fly, 
They  that  sentenced  Him  to  bleed  : 
Pontius  and  his  troop  :   they  die, 
Damned  for  ever  for  the  deed ! 
White  of  heat  in  vain  they  soar : 
Bed  of  heat  they  strew  the  floor. 

Beat,  beat !   white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

XII. 

Fury  on  it  !   have  its  debt  ! 
Thunder  on  the  Hill  accurst, 
Golgotha,  be  ye  !   and  sweat 
Blood,  and  thirst  the  Passion's  thirst. 
Bed  of  heat  and  white  of  heat, 
Champ  it  like  fierce  teeth  that  eat. 

Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

XIII. 

Strike  it  as  the  ages  crush 
Towers  !    for  while  a  shape  is  seen 
I  am  rivalled.     Quench  its  blush, 
Devil !     But  it  crowns  me  Queen, 
Bed  of  heat,  as  none  before, 
White  of  heat,  the  circlet  wore. 

Beat,  beat !   white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

xrv. 

Lowly  I  will  be,  and  quail, 
Crawling,  with  a  beggar's  hand : 
On  my  breast  the  branded  Nail, 
On  my  head  the  iron  band. 
Bed  of  heat,  are  none  so  base ! 
White  of  heat,  none  know  such  grace ! 
Beat,  beat !   white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat  1 
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XV. 

In  their  Heaven  the  sainted  hosts, 
Robed  in  violet  unflecked, 
Gaze  on  humankind  as  ghosts  : 
I  draw  down  a  ray  direct. 
Red  of  heat,  across  my  brow, 
White  of  heat,  I  touch  Him  now. 

Beat,  beat !   white  of  heat, 

Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

xvi. 

Robed  in  violet,  robed  in  gold, 
Robed  in  pearl,  they  make  our  dawn. 
What  am  I  to  them  ?     Behold 
What  ye  are  to  me,  and  fawn. 
Red  of  heat,  be  humble,  ye  1 
White  of  heat,  0  teach  it  me  ! 

Beat,  beat !   white  of  heat, 

Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

xvn. 

Martyrs  !   hungry  peaks  in  air, 
Rent  with  lightnings,  clad  with  snow, 
Crowned  with  stars  1   you  strip  me  bare, 
Pierce  me,  shame  me,  stretch  me  low. 
Red  of  heat,  but  it  may  be, 
White  of  heat,  some  envy  me ! 

Beat,  beat !   white  of  heat, 

Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat  ! 
xvin. 

0  poor  enviers !    God's  own  gifts 
Have  a  devil  for  the  weak. 
Yea,  the  very  force  that  lifts 
Finds  the  vessel's  secret  leak. 
Red  of  heat,  I  rise  o'er  all : 
White  of  heat,  I  faint,  I  fall. 

Beat,  beat !   white  of  heat, 
Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat  I 

XIX. 

Those  old  Martyrs  sloughed  their  pride, 
Taking  humbleness  like  mirth. 

1  am  to  His  Glory  tied, 

I  that  witness  Him  on  earth  ! 
Red  of  heat,  my  pride  of  dust, 
White  of  heat,  feeds  fire  of  trust. 

Beat,  beat !   white  of  heat, 

Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 
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XX. 

Kindle  me  to  constant  fire, 
Lest  the  nail  be  but  a  nail ! 
Give  me  wings  of  great  desire, 
Lest  I  look  within,  and  fail! 
Ked  of  heat,  the  furnace  light, 
White  of  heat,  fix  on  my  sight. 

Beat,  beat !   white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

XXI. 

Never  for  the  Chosen  peace  ! 
Know,  by  me  tormented  know, 
Never  shall  the  wrestling  cease 
Till  with  our  outlasting  Foe, 
Red  of  heat  to  white  of  heat, 
Roll  we  to  the  Godhead's  feet  ! 

Beat,  beat  !   white  of  heat, 
Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat  ! 

xxn. 

Red  of  heat  the  firebrands  die. 
White  of  heat  the  ashes  lie. 


Note. — The  legend  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy,  formed  of  a  nail  of  the  tine 
Cross  by  order  of  the  devout  Queen  Theodolinda,  is  well  known.  In  the  above 
dramatic  song  she  is  seen  passing  through  one  of  the  higher  temptation*  of  the 
believing  Christian. 
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THEEE  was  a  full  gathering  of  relatives  and  intimate  friends  at  the  house 
of  Monsieur  le  President  de  Barre,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Imperial  Court 

of  M .     The  glass  chandeliers  were  lighted,  the  housings  had  been 

removed  from  the  furniture  in  the  yellow  drawing-room,  and  preparations 
had  been  a-foot  two  days  in  the  kitchen,  in  view  of  the  supper.  The 
occasion  was  indeed  an  important  one.  Mademoiselle  Viviane  de  Barre, 
the  Judge's  only  child  and  heiress,  was  to  be  formally  introduced  to  her 
future  husband,  M.  de  Niel. 

AU  the  preliminaries  of  this  solemnity  had  been  conducted  after  the 
old  and  approved  method.  At  ten  years  of  age  Mdlle.  Viviane  had  been 
sent  to  a  convent ;  at  seventeen  she  had  been  withdrawn  thence.  At 

seventeen  and  a  half  she  was  known  in  the  best  society  of  M as  a 

young  lady  who  would  have  five  hundred  thousand  francs  for  her  dower ; 
who  was  religious,  beautiful,  and  who  sang  well.  At  eighteen,  twenty 
suitors  had  already  solicited  of  her  parents  the  honour  of  becoming  her 
husband.  At  eighteen  and  a  half  the  Judge  and  Madame  de  Barre,  being 
of  opinion  that  it  was  time  some  choice  should  be  made,  had  called  their 
friend  and  spiritual  adviser,  M.  TAbbe*  Be"ghin,  into  council,  and  between 
the  three  it  had  been  settled  that  the  most  eligible  suitor  of  all  was 
M.  Charles  de  Niel,  who  had  not  done  his  courtship  in  person,  who  had  in 
fact  never  seen  Mdlle.  Viviane  ;  but  who  was  the  son  of  M.  le  President 

de  Niel,  Chief  Judge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  A ,  bore  a  name 

rendered  honourable  by  a  long  line  of  judicial  ancestors,  possessed  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  of  his  own,  was  steady,  laborious,  and  of  pious 
education,  held  the  office  of  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  in  the  town  of 

T ,  and  would,  no  doubt,  owing  to  his  own  merit  and  to  his  influential 

connections,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  rise  in  time  to  the  highest  post  in  the 
magistracy.  It  was  Charles  de  Niel's  own  father  who  had  proposed  the 
match  to  President  de  Barre,  and  the  match  was  thought  a  good  match  by 
all  who  were  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject. 

The  only  two  interested  persons  who  had  not  been  consulted  were 
those  whom  perhaps  the  negotiations  most  concerned,  that  is,  M.  Charles 
and  Mdlle.  Viviane  themselves.  When  everything  had  been  arranged, 
President  de  Niel  had  said  to  his  son  that  it  was  fitting  he  should  marry, 
and  that  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  stated  hour  he  would  present  him  to  a 
young  lady  who,  he  was  persuaded,  would  make  him  a  good  wife — to 
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which  Charles  de  Niel  had  answered,  "  Yes,  sir,"  with  the  usual  sub- 
missive respect  of  well-bred  French  sons  towards  their  fathers,  and 
without  the  smallest  indication  of  a  wish-or  a  thought  to  choose  his  own 
wife  for  himself.  On  her  side,  Madame  de  Barre  had  said  nothing  what- 
ever to  her  daughter,  but,  on  the  evening  of  the  proposed  introduction, 
she  had  superintended  Mdlle.  Viviane's  dressing  in  person,  had  recom- 
mended plainness — that  is,  simple  muslin,  with  a  tea-rose  in  the  hair,  and 
a  pale  blue  sash  with  long  ends  round  the  waist ;  and  when  she  had 
satisfied  herself  that  her  daughter  looked  as  gracefully  modest  as  it 
becomes  a  legal  dignitary's  wife  to  be,  she  had  accompanied  her  to  the 
drawing-room  with  a  mother's  invariable  conviction  that  Mdlle.  Viviane 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  what  was  going  to  happen.  To  those  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  ladies,  however,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that 
Mdlle.  Viviane  was  as  well  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  impending 
comedy,  possessed  the  name  of  her  suitor,  and  was  as  conversant  with  the 
history  of  his  life,  means,  character,  and  prospects,  as  if  the  particulars 
had  been  supplied  to  her  in  a  printed  book,  with  an  appendix  of  notes  at 
the  end.  It  might  be  interesting  to  speculate  how  it  is  that  young  ladies 
always  become  familiar  with  affairs  intended  to  be  kept  a  secret  from 
them ;  but  one  had  better  confine  oneself  to  making  mention  of  the  fact 
without  seeking  to  fathom  it. 

The  date  was  the  month  of  July,  1870,  and  as  M was  a  large 

city,  the  number  of  people  who  claimed  to  be  the  friends  of  a  Chief  Judge 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  the  authorities  of  the  Empire,  was  considerable. 
By  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  the  rooms  of  President  de  Barre's  by  no 
means  small  mansion  were  crowded.  Madame  de  Barre  had  not  taken 
any  one  into  her  confidence ;  but  everybody  guessed  what  was  in  the 
wind,  for  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  President's  wife  giving  a  large 
party,  with  a  dance  and  supper,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  such  enter- 
tainments are  not  usual  (in  France),  was  proof  enough  that  something  was 
preparing ;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  something  should  be  the 
betrothal  of  Mdlle.  Viviane  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  prevail  over  all  the  other  suitors  ?  So  the  friends,  as  they 
trooped  up  the  wide  staircase  of  the  Judge's  staidly  but  richly  furnished 
house,  evinced  some  curiosity  to  see  who  the  lucky  man  would  be.  The 
rejected  candidates  were  watchful  to  look  how  Mdlle.  Viviane  would  bear 
herself  under  her  prospective  change  of  condition ;  and  the  feminine 
relatives  of  these  rejected  candidates — mothers,  aunts,  and  pet  sisters — 
persuaded  that  no  good  could  come  of  having  ignored  the  qualities  of 
their  respective  paragons,  hoped  sincerely  that  prosperity  might  attend 
the  marriage,  but  were  afraid  not. 

This  was  especially  the  sentiment  among  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
all.  These  were  assembled  in  an  inner  drawing-room,  where  they  petted 
Mdlle.  Viviane,  smiled  to  her  as  she  handed  them  tea,  admired  her  albums 
of  drawings,  stroked  her  cat,  and  gave  her  recipes  to  cure  a  very  bad  cold 
with  which  her  canary  was  afflicted.  The  blandishments  were  adroit  and 
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unceasing ;  but  they  were  probably  lavished  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  real 
feelings  of  the  donors,  for,  excepting  an  honest  general  and  his  wife,  who, 
having  no  children  of  their  own,  were  free  to  be  indifferent  as  to  what 
other  people  did  with  theirs,  there  was  scarcely  an  intimate  friend  in  the 
room  but  had  reason  to  feel  sore  at  Mdlle.  Viviane's  rumoured  engage- 
ment. Some  were  sore  in  their  capacity  of  disappointed  relatives ;  others 
simply  as  amateur  match-makers  ;  but  most  felt  sore  in  some  way.  There 

was  Madame  de  Corbot,  wife  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  of  M ,  and  an 

old  school-friend  of  Madame  de  Barre,  who  had  hoped  that  Viviane  would 
become  her  son's  wife,  and  had  gone  through  heaven  knows  what  amount 
of  family  diplomacy  to  attain  this  end ;  Madame  Surpleix,  sister  to  the 
Bishop,  who  had  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  preordained  of  Heaven  that 
her  own  son  was  to  be  the  favoured  man ;  Madame  de  Diamantelle,  wife  of 
one  of  the  departmental  members,  who  had  intrigued  on  behalf  of  a  young 
cousin  of  hers  whose  welfare  she  had  at  heart ;  M.  Poignfermaye,  the  Prefect, 
who  had  manoeuvred  for  himself,  and  several  others  whose  disappointment 
now  was  none  the  less  genuine  from  being  concealed  or  gauzed  over. 

When  a  young  lady,  having  half  a  million  francs  for  her  portion,  as 
much  more  under  form  of  "  expectations,"  and  a  powerfully  connected 
family,  marries,  she  casts  bitterness  and  perturbation  into  a  large  number 
of  circles.  All  who  had  ventured  to  build  castles  in  the  air  at  her  expense 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  consider  themselves  in  some  way  aggrieved, 
and,  whether  they  have  the  right  or  no,  they  take  it.  The  only  real  con- 
solation which  Mdlle.  Viviane's  intimate  friends  could  find  was  that 
perhaps  her  betrothed  might  turn  out  unworthy ;  that  this  should  be  dis- 
covered before  the  contract  was  signed ;  and  that,  the  match  being  broken 
off,  the  lists  should  be  open  anew  to  all  comers.  This,  of  course,  they 
hoped,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  poor  Viviane's,  the  dear  child  ! 

At  ten  o'clock  the  lucky  suitor,  of  whom  so  many  minds  were  sketching 
fancy  portraits  charitably  coloured,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  but  there  was 

nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this,  for  the  town  of  A was  distant  some 

two  hours  by  rail  from  M ,  and  President  de  Niel  had  written  to  say 

that  he  could  only  leave  with  his  son  after  the  rising  of  his  court  in  the 
evening.  He  purposed  doing  no  more  than  introduce  his  son  and  then 
return ;  but  M.  Charles  de  Niel  had  obtained  a  week's  leave  from  the 

Public  Prosecutor  of  T ,  whose  deputy  he  was,  and  would  stay  a 

week,  seeing  Mdlle.  de  Niel  once  every  day  during  that  time,  and 
proposing  to  her  in  form  on  the  seventh  day.  All  this  had  been  arranged 
beforehand,  and  Madame  de  Barre  could  therefore  wait  without  impatience. 
She  busied  herself  about  her  guests,  set  the  dances  going  in  the  large 
rooms,  and  organized  whist-tables  in  the  smaller  apartments  for  such  as 
loved  that  game.  Towards  half-past  ten,  however,  when  the  second 
quadrille  was  on,  and  when  the  whist  had  rather  thinned  the  inner 
sanctum  where  the  intimates  had  congregated,  the  major-domo  glided 
softly  to  the  door  and  announced,  "  Monsieur  le  President  de  Niel, 
Monsieur  Charles  de  Niel." 
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There  was  an  immediate  hush,  for  though  Madame  de  Barre  had  kept 
her  counsel  wonderfully  well  for  a  lady,  it  darted  by  instinct  through 
everybody's  mind  that  this  must  be  the  chosen  man.  The  father  and  son 
entered,  looking  like  duplicate  copies  of  the  same  picture,  etched,  the 
one  in  grey,  the  other  in  black.  They  were  both  irreproachably  dressed, 
and  the  Judge  wore  round  his  neck  the  scarlet  collar  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  Commandership.  He  walked  up  to  Madame  de  Barre,  raised 
her  hand  to  his  lips  with  the  grave  courtesy  of  old  times,  and,  in  words 
slightly  ceremonious  but  agreeable  to  hear,  because  evidently  natural  to 
the  speaker,  begged  leave  to  introduce  his  son.  Then  he  stood,  and 
seemed  to  be  seeking  for  Mdlle.  Viviane,  who  was  at  another  end  of  the 
room,  patiently  inserting  slides  into  a  stereoscope  for  an  old  lady  who 
pretended  to  see  and  admire,  but  could  do  no  such  thing.  A  glance  from 
her  mother  brought  Viviane  to  where  the  gentlemen  were  standing.  Her 
manner  was  collected,  equally  free  from  forwardness  and  timidity.  The 
Judge  paid  her  a  paternal,  courtly,  and  very  sincere  compliment  on  her 
beauty,  then  added,  smiling  :  "  Your  parents  and  I,  Mademoiselle,  have 
been  fast  friends  for  many  years.  It  would  gladden  me  if  our  friendship 
could  become  hereditary;  this  is  my  son  Charles  de  Niel;"  and  he 
rather  solemnly  ushered  Charles  forward. 

She  curtsied  in  return  to  the  young  man's  deep  bow,  but  said 
nothing ;  it  was,  in  fact,  not  necessary  that  she  should  speak  yet.  The 
Judge  turned  to  shake  hands  with  President  de  Barre,  who  was  grey  like 
himself,  be-collared  like  himself,  and  encased  in  that  same  smileless  dignity 
which  French  judges  study  to  wear  until  it  fits  them  like  a  second  nature. 
The  two,  after  a  few  words  of  greeting  incidental  to  the  presentation  of 
M.  Charles  to  the  Judge,  soon  strolled  away  with  their  hands  behind  their 
backs,  and  in  amicable  converse ;  and  Charles  de  Niel  was  left  standing 
alone  by  the  two  ladies.  During  a  quarter  of  a  minute — but  one  of 
those  quarters  of  a  minute  that  constitute  an  age  for  the  intensity  of  the 
emotions  they  comprise,  and  for  the  ulterior  consequences  they  store  up, 
— he  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  Yiviane,  though  he  tried. 

She  was,  in  all  truth,  a  splendid  creature,  of  a  beauty  lustrous  and 
warm  as  the  sunny  climate  of  Provence,  where  she  was  born,  and  with 
ejes  so  teeming  with  expression  that  they  seemed  to  shed  light  like 
precious  stones.  Her  complexion  was  not  white,  but  of  that  creamy 
shade  called  bistre,  which  passion  can  deepen  to  a  ruddy  glow ;  and  the 
colour  of  her  lips  was  a  rich,  moist,  crimson,  which,  had  she  been  an 
actress,  would  have  made  her  despise  the  most  scarlet  rouge  as  too  pink. 
The  folds  and  waves  of  her  hair  clustered  so  abundantly  that  when  let 
down  they  must  have  fallen  to  below  her  waist — silky,  raven  hair  it  was, 
and  full  of  life  and  suppleness  like  all  else  about  her.  Judging  merely 
by  her  age,  it  might  have  been  said  that  she  was  too  maturely  developed,  for 
she  looked  rather  like  a  young  woman  than  a  girl ;  but  all  her  movements 
were  young,  virgin-like,  strong,  and  fascinating.  No  wonder  that  a 
man  should  find  it  difficult  to  take  his  eyes  off  her,  and  feel  his  heart  throb 
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at  the  thought  that  she  was  to  be  his ;  for  hers  was  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
innate  queenship,  and  Charles  de  Niel  in  particular  was  one  of  those  men 
on  whom  such  beauty  produces  the  most  sudden  and  subjugating  effects. 
Tall,  thin  and  pale,  with  the  pallor  of  overwork,  he  had  not  the  face  or 
expression  of  genius,  but  looked  simply  a  studious,  scholarly  young  man, 
who  has  entered  his  profession  with  the  hope  of  rising  in  it,  and  sets  his 
ambition  for  the  present  on  discharging  his  duties  conscientiously.  His 
hair  was  short,  lank,  and  parted  at  the  side  ;  he  was  shaved,  all  but  a  little 
sparse  whisker  laboriously  cultivated ;  he  carried  himself  confidently, 
though  with  a  little  stiffness;  and  there  was  an  air  of  rather  starched 
dignity  on  his  features,  which  came  from  his  trying  to  give  himself  a  look 
of  magisterial  gravity  not  quite  suited  to  his  years.  When  he  took  his 
eyes  off  Viviane,  however,  there  was  no  longer  the  same  expression  on  his 
countenance  which  had  been  there  before.  It  was  the  difference  between 
the  block  of  marble  when  it  leaves  the  statuary's  hands,  with  lineaments 
hardly  sketched,  and  the  same  block  when  it  has  received  the  artist's  final 
touch.  Charles  de  Niel  had,  in  a  few  instants,  had  life  breathed  into  him. 

After  the  commonplaces  which  are  inevitable  on  such  occasions,  and 
which  served  to  convince  excellent  Madame  de  Barre  (who  resembled  her 
daughter  but  distantly,  as  a  withered  rose  resembles  a  live  one)  that 
her  future  son-in-law  was  all  that  M.  1'Abbe  Be'ghin,  his  old  tutor,  had 
described,  Charles  de  Niel  asked  Viviane  if  she  danced.  Her  mother 
motioned  to  her  to  say  yes,  but  even  before  she  could  have  caught  the 
sign,  she  had  given  that  answer  of  her  own  accord ;  and  then  Charles  first 
heard  her  voice — a  voice  singularly  musical,  yet  not  shy — it  was  indeed 
a  little  firm  he  could  not  help  thinking.  It  is  not  quite  consonant  with 
etiquette  for  a  Public  Prosecutor's  deputy  to  dance,  but  this  was  a  sort  of 
private  party  ;  and  then  the  sweet,  dreamy  Valse  de  Eases,  which  was  being 
played,  had  acted  as  a  stimulant  on  him,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  would  have  defied  any  etiquette  on  the  globe's  surface  as  he  led 
out  Viviane  among  the  throng  of  guests  who  parted  to  make  a  way  for 
them.  He  encircled  her  with  his  arm,  and  the  perfume  of  her  hair,  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  the  balmy  breath  of  her  lips,  which  came  and  went 
faster  with  the  rapidity  of  the  whirl,  completed  the  intoxication  which  the 
mere  eight  of  her  had  begun.  When  the  music  ceased,  he  fancied  he  had 
not  been  waltzing  more  than  a  couple  of  seconds,  and  cast  an  impatient 
glance  at  the  musicians'  corner,  as  if  these  men  were  not  toiling  enough 
for  their  money.  However,  this  being  a  dance  and  not  a  ball,  it  happened 
very  fortunately  for  him  that  at  the  moment  when  the  musicians  stopped, 
supper  was  announced.  He  had  then  the  right  to  escort  Viviane  into  the 
supper- room  if  she  pleased.  She  did  not  refuse ;  on  the  contrary,  it- 
filled  him  with  delight  to  see  that  she  accepted  his  escort  willingly,  and 
that  she  even  seemed  desirous  of  drawing  him  into  conversation. 

The  rejected  suitors,  intimate  friends,  and  others  who  had  fixed 
glances  of  more  or  less  benevolence  on  the  young  couple  whilst  they  were 
dancing,  did  not  lose  sight  of  them  amid  the  knife-and-fork  fray  of  supper, 
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and  more  than  one  pair  of  eyes,  after  guiding  their  owners  to  where  the 
creature  comforts  were  set  out,  resumed  their  functions  of  vigilance,  loth 
to  surrender  the  sweet  hope  that  Mdlle.  Viviane's  accepted  lover  might 
prove  less  satisfactory  to  herself  and  her  parents  in  the  end  than  had 
been  originally  contemplated.  But  the  young  magistrate,  who  was  unaware 
that  anybody  had  an  interest  in  surveying,  much  less  in  criticizing,  his 
movements,  conducted  Viviane  to  a  part  of  the  room  where  he  thought  she 
would  be  most  comfortable,  and  began  catering  for  her  with  an  assiduity 
which  surprised  himself  from  its  energy  and  readiness.  The  supper  was 
laid  out  on  the  sensible  plan  of  little  tables  for  parties  of  two,  four,  or 
six.  He  monopolized  one  of  the  smallest,  and  brought  to  it  all  he  could 
find  that  was  good,  not  excepting  a  bottle  of  champagne,  which  he  set  on 
the  table  in  its  silvered  pail  of  ice,  and  from  which  he  filled  Viviane's 
glass  and  his  own,  wondering  of  what  all  this  junketing  could  remind  him 
— though,  poor  fellow  !  it  reminded  him  of  nothing,  for,  being  a  bookworm 
by  habit  and  vocation,  he  had  never  taken  part  in  anything  like  it  before. 
It  is  certain  that,  if  some  of  the  thieves,  inebriates,  and  others  against 
whom  the  Deputy  Prosecutor  had  been  inveighing  in  court  with  all  a 
neophyte's  austerity  but  a  few  hours  before,  had  beheld  him  sitting  there 
with  such  keen  enjoyment  of  the  new  happiness  that  had  invaded  his  life, 
they  would  have  marvelled  at  his  brazenness  in  telling  them  that  un- 
remitting labour  was  the  sole  secret  of  contentment.  His  contentment, 
indeed,  beamed  from  all  his  features,  and  lent  them  the  animation  which 
is  the  livery  of  happiness.  He  smiled,  forgot  that  he  was  a  censor  of  the 
sins  of  men,  discarded  the  measured  tones  to  which  he  had  schooled  his 
voice,  and,  when  he  had  helped  Viviane  to  some  of  the  dainties  he  had 
collected,  dipped  his  lips  in  wine,  and  summoned  up  all  the  resources  of 
his  fresh-stirred  spirits,  his  new-born  hopes,  and  his  wit — for  most  men 
are  witty  in  such  moments — to  dazzle  and  please  the  girl. 

But,  just  as  he  was  looking  up  to  make  some  glad,  merry  remark 
about  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  around  them — for  the  music  in  the  next 
room  had  begun  again,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  bright  dresses,  the  jingling 
of  plate,  and  the  popping  of  corks  seemed  all  to  be  going  on  to  tune — an 
unlooked-for  thing  occurred  to  him :  he  caught  her  eyes  fastened  on  him 
with  a  deep,  odd  expression  of  curious  scrutiny.  It  was  a  very  odd  glance. 
Somehow  he  had  had  a  vague  feeling  that  she  had  looked  at  him  in  this 
way  more  than  once  before — whilst  they  were  dancing,  whilst  he  was 
running  about  to  set  the  things  on  their  table,  and  again  whilst  he  was 
talking ;  but  he  had  dismissed  the  idea,  thinking  it  must  be  an  illusion. 
Now,  however,  there  was  no  illusion.  Though  she  lowered  her  glance  at 
once  on  being  detected,  he  had  not  missed  the  singular  expression  of  it 
— a  blending  of  irresolution,  pity,  and  something  like  menace — one  of  those 
glances  which  he  himself  occasionally  rested  on  a  prisoner  when  doubtful 
whether  he  had  some  redeeming  point  which  might  plead  in  his  favour,  or 
whether  he  might  be  sacrificed  without  remorse.  This  was  the  kind  of 
glance,  and  it  nipped  the  remark  he  was  going  to  make  short  on  his  lips. 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  he  reflected  that  she  had 
only  answered  him  as  yet  in  monosyllables,  and  that,  although  she  had 
seemed  eager  enough  for  his  company,  her  few  smiles  to  him  had  all  been 
forced.  Then,  being  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  should  be,  he 
recurred  to  his  first  belief  that  he  must  be  mistaken — that  it  was  the  gas 
or  something  that  had  deceived  him.  He  looked  up  again,  saw  that  she 
was  smiling  a  graceful  friendly  smile  to  a  girl  acquaintance  at  a  neigh- 
bouring table,  and,  confirmed  by  this  in  his  mistrust  of  his  own  eyesight, 
ho  said,  lightly,  "  What  tricks  our  fancy  can  play  us.  Do  you  know,  I 
was  thinking  a  moment  ago  that  you  looked  at  me  like  a  judge,"  and  he 
laughed. 

"  Like  a  judge  !  "  she  echoed  ;  and  again  the  gas,  or  whatever  it  was, 
must  have  played  him  false,  for  he  thought  she  darted  at  him  a  glance 
rapid  and  piercing  as  steel. 

"  You  are  not  eating,"  he  remarked,  observing  this  with  some 
concern. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered.  "  I  am  not  quite  used  to  late  suppers  ; 
but  I  will  take  an  ice." 

He  gave  her  an  ice,  and  she  ate  or  pretended  to  eat,  though  it  looked 
as  if  her  doing  so  were  mainly  to  oblige  him.  Soon  she  said,  in  her  soft, 
clear,  and  grave  voice  :  "  You  were  saying,  'like  a  judge.'  Have  judges, 
then,  a  look  different  to  other  people's  ?  "  and  she  laughed,  too,  but  a 
constrained  laugh. 

"  On  occasions,"  he  replied,  glad  to  be  questioned  by  her. 

"  What  occasions,  for  instance  ? "  she  inquired,  toying  with  her 
spoon. 

"  I  mean  there  are  times  when  a  judge  feels  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of 
an  accused  man's  guilt.  He  tries  then  to  probe  deeper  than  the  man's 
countenance,  into  his  heart." 

"  And  what  is  a  judge's  notion  of  a  guiltless  heart  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
fixed  attention. 

Men  generally  like  to  be  interrogated  on  professional  matters.  If  Charles 
cle  Niel  had  been  a  paradoxist,  he  would  have  answered  that  people  are  all 
bad  alike  ;  that  the  only  difference  is  that  some  are  brought  to  book  for 
their  sins,  whilst  others  remain  unsuspected  ;  and  that,  by  striking  an 
accused  man  with  all  one's  might,  without  pausing  to  weigh  the  blow,  one 
may  be  sure  of  having  punished  a  culprit,  whether  the  man  be  guilty  of 
the  particular  offence  ascribed  to  him  or  not.  But  the  young  Deputy 
Prosecutor  was  not  addicted  to  social  theories,  and  he  replied  with  the 
seriousness  of  one  whose  maxims  as  to  guilt  are  quite  plain  and  tradi- 
tional :  "  Men  who  have  led  an  honest  and  laborious  life  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  may  be  drawn  into  crime  by  the  pressure  of  want,  anger, 
or  ignorance  ;  and  I  would  deal  leniently  with  these  if  they  show  them- 
selves ashamed  of  their  guilt,  that  is,  do  not  set  up  an  excuse  for  their 
offences.  The  worst  kind  of  culprits  are  those  who  try  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  their  crimes  on  society.  I  have  had  to  do  with  prisoners 
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of  this  sort,  and  I  have  always  heen  merciless  to  them,  notwithstanding 
that  some  were  men  who  had  performed  courageous  and  disinterested 
actions  at  times,  and  were  capable  of  doing  so  again." 

"And  yet,"  remarked  she,  with  something  like  a  suppressed  flash  in 
her  eyes,  "a  courageous  or  disinterested  act  must  come  from  a  heart 
intrinsically  nobler  than  that  of  a  man  who  has  never  done  anything  but 
live  ploddingly  in  selfishness." 

"No,"  said  he,  speaking  this  time  with  the  precision  of  a  man  who 
is  arguing  a  point  with  one  of  his  own  cloth ;  "  you  may  trace  an  act  of 
courage  or  generosity  to  vanity,  which  is  only  abstract  selfishness,  or  to 
a  passing  impulse  bred  of  animal  pity,  love,  or  excitement :  you  cannot 
trace  years  of  plodding,  that  is,  honest,  hard-working  life,  to  anything  but 
a  clear,  sound  mind.  And  a  clear  mind  argues  a  well-ordered  heart. 
If  a  man  have  so  conquered  his  passions  as  to  become  a  machine 
working  regularly,  uncomplainingly,  patiently,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  I 
take  it  he  is  a  more  worthy  character,  even  though  he  have  yielded  to 
temptation  once,  than  the  brilliant  law-breaker  who  would  often  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  why  he  did  this  or  that  good  deed,  but  has  a  whole 
faggot  of  theories  ready  cut  and  dried  to  explain  how  he  became  a 
criminal." 

"  Then  dead-level  is  your  ideal  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  voice  which  was 
searching  rather  than  contemptuous. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  very  decidedly.  He  had  not  touched  any  of  tbe 
delicacies  with  which  he  had  piled  the  table,  but  was  tracing  triangles  on 
his  plate  with  his  knife's  point.  He  seemed  absorbed.  "Ah,  Made- 
moiselle," he  added,  with  a  short  sigh,  "there  is  more  warmth  in  some 
of  those  dead-level  characters  than  you  appear  to  think  :  a  plain  is  not 
flowerless  from  being  flat,  nor  a  pool  shallow  because  its  surface  is 
unruffled.  Let  me  give  you  a  case  with  which  I  had  to  deal  professionally 

not  two  months  ago.     There  was  a  workman  at  T who  led  a  plodding 

life  in  every  sense  of  that  term.  He  worked  hard  from  morning  to  night 
and  was  not  much  liked  by  other  workmen,  for  he  was  never  seen  to 
spend  a  sou  on  anybody  but  himself,  and  would  never  join  his  com- 
panions in  any  of  their  drinking-bouts.  They  said  too  that  he  was  sulky. 
Well,  his  object  was  to  save  money  enough  to  marry  a  factory-girl.  One 
day  he  learned  that  a  brother  workman  of  his,  who  was  much  handsomer, 
more  intelligent,  gayer,  and  more  open-handed  than  himself,  was  courting 
this  same  girl.  She  had  plighted  her  troth  to  him,  the  plodding  work- 
man, and  his  rival  knew  it,  but  it  was  part  of  his  gaiety  to  think  that  if 
he  could  win  the  girl  away  from  his  comrade  it  would  be  fair  sport. 
The  plodder  waited  for  him  one  night  at  a  street  corner  and  split  his  head 
open  with  a  wood- cleaver.  I  am  not  defending  the  man,  for  I  delivered 
the  speech  which  sent  him  to  the  scaffold,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
on  reading  of  his  execution,  that  perhaps  the  real  culprit  was  the  man 
who  had  been  murdered,  or  (his  voice  deepened  a  little) — the  girl." 

Yiviane  turned  very  pale.     She  cast  another  rapid   and   hesitating 
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glance  at  Charles  de  Niel  over  her  fan  which  she  was  fluttering  ;  and  for  a 
moment  a  battle  appeared  to  rage  within  her.  Then  she  rose  and  said 
quickly:  "Monsieur  de  Niel,  I  must  speak  to  you  at  once  in  private. 
The  library  beyond  the  conservatory  there  is  empty.  We  shall  be  alone 
in  it." 

He  rose  too,  feeling  a  surprise  which  it  would  be  useless  trying  to 
depict.  He  gave  her  his  arm  and  worked  her  a  passage  through  the 
supper  throng.  One  must  have  heard  a  well-bred  Frenchman's  estimate 
of  what  is  becoming  in  a  young  girl,  to  understand  the  stupefaction, 
amounting  to  dismay,  of  the  young  official,  as  he  followed  Viviane,  rather 
than  led  her,  through  the  ball-room  and  conservatory.  Her  curious 
interrogatories  at  supper  he  had  not  so  much  noticed ;  but  now, 
taking  that  in  connection  with  the  strange  glances  she  had  cast  him, 
and  with  her  entirely  unexpected  request,  it  quite  staggered  his  at  no  time 
very  imaginative  mind.  They  were  not  long  reaching  the  library,  and 
when  there,  she  came  at  once  to  what  she  had  to  say,  not  losing  a 
moment.  Standing  on  the  hearthrug  and  fronting  him,  with  her  face 
flushed,  her  bosom  heaving,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  with  emotion  and 
excitement,  "  Monsieur  de  Niel,"  she  began,  "I  believe  you  have  come 
with  the  intention  of  offering  me  your  hand." 

"Yes,"  he  stammered,  feeling  his  heart  shrink,  as  if  from  fear  of 
a  blow. 

"  Well,  let  me  tell  you  frankly," — she  made  a  gesture  of  entreaty 
with  her  hand  at  seeing  his  features  blanch, — "  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
can  never  be  your  wife.  Oh,  I  will  explain  everything  to  you  without 
reserve,"  added  she,  speaking  quicker,  but  sinking  into  a  chair.  "  I  will 
speak  to  you  as  if  you  were  my  confessor.  I  can  trust  in  your  honour, 
I  feel,  but  even  if  my  secret  were  disclosed,  it  could  have  no  effect  on 
my  determination."  She  paused  an  instant.  "  This  is  what  I  have  to 
say :  I  was  brought  up  at  a  convent ;  every  word  I  heard  there  was 
meant  to  teach  me  that  honesty  should  be  the  rule  of  life.  I  was  told 
to  worship  truth,  to  respect  people,  not  according  to  their  wealth  but  their 
goodness,  to  believe  that  there  are  eternal  punishments  in  store  for  those 
who  act  or  utter  lies.  When  I  was  home  for  the  holidays  they  took  me 
to  church ;  I  went  to  confession  ;  my  mother,  who  is  pious  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world,  gave  me  the  lives  of  the  saints  to  read,  impressed 
upon  me  that  I  must  take  pattern  by  them,  and  that  there  is  no  happiness 
possible  without  religion.  All  this  lasted  so  long  as  I  was  a  child,  and 
I  may  say  that  the  nun  who  chiefly  taught  me  at  the  convent  was  a  model 
herself  of  all  the  virtues  she  enjoined.  Heaven  must  be  peopled  with  such 
women  if  there  is  a  Heaven  ;  God  knows  how  much  I  loved  and  admired 
her,  and  how  I  vowed  to  take  her  for  an  example  when  I  should  go  out 
into  the  world  !  I  was  seventeen  when  I  left  the  convent.  To  tell  you 
of  my  illusions,  of  my  belief  in  the  goodness  of  all  the  persons  with  whom 
I  was  brought  into  contact  is  more  than  I  dare  do,  for  I  pity  myself  when 
I  think  of  it.  I  will  only  say  thjji  the  trust  I  put  in  my  parents  was 
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something  beyond  the  strength  of  sentiments  one  can  define.  It  was 
holy,  intense,  a  thing  of  every  day  and  hour.  I  was  convinced  that  no 
thought  that  was  not  pure,  beautiful,  and  good  could  cross  my  mother's 
mind ;  my  father  was  in  my  eyes  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  of  men. 
Do  you  know,  M.  de  Kiel,  I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  which  is 
the  acutest  of  all  known  griefs,  and  I  think  it  is  that  of  finding  one's 
confidence  shaken  in  those  we  have  loved — as  I  loved  my  father  and 
mother  ?  " 

She  smiled  with  painful  bitterness  as  she  said  this,  and  glanced  up  at 
him  to  watch  the  effect  of  her  words  on  Charles  de  Niel.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  mantelshelf,  and  gazing  at  her  with  almost  haggard 
apprehension. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  story  of  how  my  illusions  were 
reft  from  me  one  by  one,"  resumed  she,  speaking  with  moody  vehemence  ; 
"  I  entered  the  world  as  if  I  had  been  a  young  girl  in  a  silk  gown  going 
through  a  bramble-bush.  All  my  faith  in  the  goodness,  truth,  and 
disinterestedness  of  people  was  rudely  torn  from  me  in  shreds.  My  father 
I  found  to  have  but  one  idol — respectability ;  and  respectability  with  him 
meant  money.  His  judicial  office,  the  highest  and  saintliest  which  a  man 
can  exercise,  he  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  procuring  him  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  continually  anxious  as  to  whether 
such  and  such  a  judgment  of  his  would  satisfy  the  Ministry,  and  I  have 
seen  him  in  the  deepest  consternation  because  he  had  to  adjudicate  between 

two  merchants  of  M ,  both  equally  rich  and  influential :  he  feared  that 

whichever  way  he  decided,  he  should  have  one  of  these  merchants  for  his 
enemy.  As  to  my  mother — well,  my  mother  was  chiefly  concerned  about 
getting  me  married ;  and  in  her  solicitude  for  what  is  termed  a  '  suitable ' 
match,  she  conned  over  all  the  names  of  the  single  men  in  the  province, 
but  without  ever,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  weighing  any  other  qualities  in 
them  than  their  money,  birth,  and  connections.  I  was  nearly  allotted  to 
a  man  who  had  made  millions  by  a  swindling  joint-stock  company,  and  if 
this  suitor  was  rejected,  it  was  not  because  of  his  swindle,  but  because  it 
was  doubtful  whether  there  was  not  an  article  in  the  code  by  which  the 
swindled  people  might  prosecute  the  man  and  get  their  money  back. 
Another  of  my  wooers  was  considered  a  rising  man.  He  had  altered  his 
political  convictions  several  times,  and  had  climbed  a  step  higher  in  the 
world  by  each  of  his  apostasies.  I  was  saved  the  honour  of  becoming  his 
intended  bride  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  lighting  upon  a  lady  who 
had  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  francs  more  dowry  than  I,  and  hence 
was  naturally  preferable.  Then  came  yourself,  M.  de  Niel "  (here  her  voice, 
from  common  politeness,  lost  some  of  its  asperity),  "  and  I  will  not  disguise 
from  you  that  your  being  a  man  of  honour  had  very  little  to  do  with  our 
being  introduced  to  each  other  this  evening.  Our  marriage  was  mapped 
out  beforehand  in  all  its  minute  details.  You  were  to  bring  so  much,  I 
so  much.  Your  birth  was  irreproachable,  because  your  fathers  had  been 
udgcs  before  you,  and  this  was  thought  an  element  worth  considering; 
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but  it  was  deemed  a  pity  you  should  only  be  able  to  show  800,000  francs 
as  your  part  of  the  wedding-contract,  and  an  appeal  was  to  be  made  to 
your  parents  to  add  another  200,000  francs,  if  possible.  If  I  died 
within  two  years  of  our  marriage,  your  integrity  was  held  in  so  high  esteem 
that  you  were  to  be  compelled  by  deed  to  restore  my  half-million  to  our 
family  ;  just  as  if  you  would  not  have  done  so  without  the  deed !  You 
were  also  to  be  tied  down, — I  believe  they  call  it  tying  down — about 
certain  contingencies,  such  as  the  impulse  to  dispose  of  my  capital  without 
letting  me  know,  or  the  wish  to  alienate  too  much  of  your  own.  In  fact, 
anybody  reading  the  contract  which  was  to  be  the  charter  of  our  wedded 
life  might  have  thought  that  you  were  a  notoriously  dishonest  person, 
against  whose  enterprises  it  was  considered  urgent  to  shield  me ;  and  this 
flattering  estimate  of  your  character  seemed  also  to  have  been  extended  to 
your  mental  capacities,  for  instead  of  computing  what  way  you  might  be 
able  to  make  in  your  profession  by  your  own  unaided  talents,  it  was 
repeatedly  dwelt  upon  that  by  the  influence  of  your  relatives  you  might 
be  able  to  outstrip  some  of  your  colleagues  less  luckily  connected.  Even 
your  political  opinions  were  made  the  subject  of  speculation;  for  it  was 
decided  that  you  were  to  cultivate  as  many  political  acquaintances  as 
feasible  in  the  department,  in  order  that  when  the  Government  had  been 
coaxed  into  promoting  you  faster  than  your  merit  warranted,  you  might 
compel  them  to  go  on  promoting  you  faster  still,  by  the  threat  that  if  you 
did  not  obtain  all  you  asked  for,  you  would  get  yourself  elected  to  the 
Chamber  as  an  independent  representative.  So  you  see  nothing  was 
omitted  in  calculating  the  items  that  were  to  make  our  marriage  dignified, 
and  promote  in  me  a  feeling  of  esteem  and  admiration  for  you." 

Her  voice  had  grown  quick  and  sarcastic  again  in  pronouncing  the  last 
sentences.  Charles  de  Niel,  who  had  flushed  red  at  the  unpitying 
frankness  of  her  words,  tried  once  or  twice  to  speak,  and  at  last  said, 
coughing  to  suppress  his  hoarseness  :  "  You  attribute  to  these  marriage- 
contracts  a  meaning  they  do  not  possess.  I  should  not  have  regarded 
it  as  a  slight  upon  myself  if  your  fortune  had  been  protected.  Marriage 
is  a  union  of  interests  as  well  as  of  affections,  you  know,  and  .  .  ." 

"  Marriage  should  be  a  union  of  sympathies, — -it  should  be  love," 
she  interrupted,  her  whole  frame  vibrating,  and  her  hands  tearing 
abruptly  at  her  handkerchief.  ' '  The  w'oman  should  give  herself  and 
her  fortunes  to  her  husband  wholly;  she  should  go  with  him  to  his 
house  to  be  his  helpmate,  his  partner,  his  slave.  There  should  be  no 
contract  to  bind  their  actions,  but  his  will  and  her  love  freely,  unreservedly, 
and  trustingly  bestowed.  That  is  how  I  understand  marriage ;  and  any 
other  union  save  on  these  conditions  is  a  bargain  as  mercenary  and 
immoral  as  those  at  which  society  veils  its  eyes,  because  the  Church  has 
not  sanctioned  them.  Monsieur  de  Niel,  long  before  it  had  been  decided 
without  my  approval,  that  I  should  be  your  wife,  I  had  resolved  that  I 
should  be  the  wife  of  but  one  man, — the  man  whom  I  could  love  and 
worship,  poor  or  rich,  in  happiness  or  in  sorrow,  and  who  could  love  mo 
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•without  knowing  -who  I  was  or  what  I  possessed.     And  that  man  I  have 
found !  " 

The  pallor  of  Charles  de  Niel's  face  deepened  slightly  as  he  gazed  at 
her  there  before  him,  so  heautiful  in  the  splendid  vigour  of  her  love.  He 
sighed  inaudibly,  and  then  said  slowly,  as  if  in  physical  pain :  "I  know 
that  I  am  not  an  ideal  hero.  At  first  sight  of  you  I  felt  how  much  I 
should  have  to  do  to  deserve  my  happiness." 

She  seemed  I  little  touched  by  this  simple  rejoinder,  and  it  was  with 
some  softness  that  she  replied :  "  I  do  not  say  that  I  could  not  have  loved 
you,  M.  de  Kiel,  had  we  met  under  different  circumstances  to  those  of 
to-night ;  but  it  was  fated  otherwise.  My  choice  has  been  made  for  more 
than  a  year  past.  The  man  I  love  is  not  rich.  You  might  say  that  he  is 
not  my  equal  in  social  rank ;  but  I  will  marry  him,  and  no  one  else,  if 
not  with  my  parents'  consent,  then  without  it.  In  two  years  and  a  half 
I  shall  be  of  age,  and  he  will  wait  for  me  that  time.  He  says  he  would 
wait  for  me  twenty  years,  and  I  believe  him,  for  there  is  truth  in  all  his 
looks  and  words.  Then  my  life  belongs  to  him  of  right,  for  I  may  say  that 
he  saved  it.  Yes,"  added  she,  and  her  voice  grew  extraordinarily  sweet 
and  pensive  in  speaking  of  her  lover,  "  I  told  you  I  would  confess  myself 
in  fall,  and  I  acknowledge  that  on  discovering  that  my  parents  regarded 
me  as  a  bale  of  merchandise  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  I  felt  so  great 
a  loathing  for  life  that  I  wished  to  leave  it.  Death  seemed  a  merciful 
relief  beside  the  prospect  of  being  all  my  days  chained  to  a  man  I  could 
not  love  ;  and  if  I  had  not  met  this  man — this  man  who  will  be  my  husband 
— I  should  have  been  dead  now."  She  rose  and  gravely  approached  Charles 
do  Niel,  this  time  a  blush  mantling  on  her  face.  "  It  remains  for  me  now," 
she  murmured,  "  to  give  you  the  end  of  my  confession.  I  had  not  intended 
at  first  to  breathe  a  word  of  my  secret  to  anybody.  I  had  thought  of  letting 
you  pay  your  addresses  to  me  in  the  usual  way,  and  I  should  have  made 
you  believe  that  I  purposed  marrying  you  ;  then,  as  soon  as  I  was  of  age — 
for  I  should  have  induced  you  by  one  excuse  after  another  to  postpone  our 
marriage  till  that  time — I  should  have  told  the  truth.  Your  conversation 
and  your  manner  this  evening  disarmed  me,  or,  rather," — she  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  suddenly  her  feverish  animation  of  voice  and  gesture  returned 
to  her — "  No,  let  me  be  entirely  frank.  "What  changed  my  resolution  was 
not  regard  for  yourself,  M.  de  Niel.  It  was  this :  a  superstitious  terror 
seized  me,  that  if  I  trifled  with  you,  if  I  let  you  fall  in  love  with  me  and 
then  broke  your  life,  it  would  bring  me  misfortune.  I  have  seen  this 
happen ;  for  there  is  a  curse  on  deceit  in  all  its  forms.  Whilst  you  were 
speaking,  I  fancied  I  saw  that  you  would  challenge  the  man  I  had  pre- 
ferred to  you,  and  kill  him ;  or,  worse  than  that,  I  had  a  presentiment 
that  from  the  moment  I  began  to  encourage  in  you  a  love  which  I  had  no 
intention  of  requiting,  I  myself  should  cease  to  be  loved  by  the  man  whose 
love  is  life  to  me.  Now  I  have  told  you  all." 

She  seemed  to  expect  an  answer  from  him,  but  her  eyes  were  not 
downcast,  and  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  to  show  that  she  deemed 
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her  confession  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Charles  de  Niel  could  only  look 
at  her  in  seeming  fascination.  Perhaps  he  would  have  liked  to  speak, 
but  he  appeared  to  be  following  a  train  of  thought  which  left  him  only 
power  to  feel  the  intense  humiliation  of  his  position  without  finding  a 
word,  to  alleviate  it.  She  waited  a  moment,  mechanically  opening  and 
shutting  the  white  fan  in  her  hands ;  then  she  said  slowly :  "I 
have  not  asked  you  to  keep  my  secret  with  regard  to  my  parents  or 
yours ;  I  should  not  be  justified  in  doing  so.  But  I  must  tell  you 
candidly  what  I  have  resolved.  The  day  my  father  and  mother  learn 
what  you  now  know,  I  shall  leave  their  house.  My  love  is  not  one 
for  which  I  have  any  reason  to  blush,  but  I  would  not  submit  to  the  two 
years  and  a  half  of  reproaches,  persecutions,  and  petty  miseries  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  parents  to  inflict  on  their  children.  My  parents  wished 
to  sell  me  as  completely  as  any  slave  was  ever  sold ;  I  have  rebelled.  If 
I  am  to  be  persecuted  for  doing  that  which  I  have  a  right  to  do,  like  the 
poorest  of  God's  creatures,  that  is,  bestow  my  affection  where  I  please,  I 
shall  fly  for  protection  to  the  man  who  will  shield  me.  I  shall  not  be  his 
wife  in  the  eyes  of  your  law,  but  I  shall  in  the  sight  of  Heaven." 

Charles  de  Niel  winced  and  made  a  gesture  of  dissuasion.  The  sanctity 
of  parental  authority  and  the  horror  of  all  family  scandals  are  sentiments 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  of  ancient  houses  that  the 
young  Procureur  for  a  moment  forgot  his  own  sorrow  to  think  only  of  what 
a  frightful  disgrace  it  would  be  if  Mdlle.  Viviane  de  Barre  eloped  from  her 
father's  roof.  "  This  must  not  be  thought  of,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
quickly.  "If  your  affections  are  irrevocably  bestowed,  and  if — "  (the 
words  seemed  to  cost  him  an  effort) — "  if  the  object  of  them  be  as  worthy 
as  I  make  no  doubt  he  is,  your  parents  can  certainly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  give  their  consent  to  your  marriage.  You  would  never  forgive  yourself 
if  you  brought  down  dishonour  upon  the  great  name  your  ancestors  have 
left  you." 

"  My  affianced  husband  is  a  man  of  honour,  spotless  as  snow,"  she 
answered  unquaveringly ;  "  but  you  little  know  my  parents  if  you  fancy 
they  could  ever  be  softened  or  argued  into  giving  their  consent  to  what 
they  would  call  a  mesalliance.  Oh,  if  my  love  were  ever  so  mean  of  soul 
and  weak  of  intellect,  but  rich  only  and  of  good  connections,  then  it  would 
be  no  mesalliance  ;  but  he  is  poor,  a  man  of  genius,  who  works  for  his 
bread  with  his  hands  and  his  brains,  and  will  owe  the  fame  he  will  one 
day  earn  to  no  one  but  himself.  This  is  a  mesalliance,  a  thing  banned  by 
all  our  family  traditions  and  the  customs  of  society,  and  sooner  than  sanc- 
tion it  I  believe  my  parents  would  see  me  in  my  coffin." 

"  You  must  not  say  that,"  he  interposed,  with  a  moan. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  rejoined  simply,  and  playing  again  with  her  fan  ; 
"  but  you  must  not  suppose  I  am  insensible  to  the  dishonour  of  a  scandal. 
If  I  saw  a  way  of  avoiding  it  without  submitting  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
even  more  debasing  than  the  worst  of  scandals,  then  I  should  not  sp«ak 
as  I  have  done  ;  but  I  can  imagine  no  way  unless  my  secret  be  kept  from 
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my  parents  till  I  como  of  ago.  Then,  as  they  would  be  powerless  to 
prevent  my  marriage,  perhaps  they  will  pretend  to  sanction  it,  sooner  than 
have  it  said  that  I  defied  them.  To  bring  all  this  about,  however,"  added 
she,  resignedly,  "  it  would  need  that  we  both — I  mean  you  and  I — should 
seem  to  agree  to  the  match  which  our  families  have  planned  for  us ;  and 
this  is  more  than  I  have  a  right  to  ask  of  you,  or  than  you  could  consent 
to  grant  even  if  I  did  ask  it." 

Their  conversation  had  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and  had  been 
uninterrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  any  strangers  into  the  library.  The 
sounds  of  the  music  from  the  distant  ball-room  reached  them  by  snatches 
and  muffled.  They  were  quite  alone,  and  they  seemed  more  solitary 
still,  and  the  quietness  of  the  room  where  they  were  seemed  deeper 
and  more  solemn  than  before,  as  Charles  de  Niel  replied,  after  a 
moment's  oppressive  silence  :  "I  will  not  tell  you  what  my  grief  has 
been  this  evening,  Mademoiselle,  for  I  think  I  do  not  yet  foresee 
myself  how  ineffaceable  a  mark  this  last  half-hour's  events  will  leave 
upon  my  life.  But  I  will  serve  you  with  what  devotion  lies  within 
my  strength  ;  and,  since  I  can  claim  no  other  title,  let  me  at  least  be 
your  friend.  I  will  consent  to  whatever  plan  you  may  suggest  to  pre- 
serve your  secret.  Let  our  families  suppose,  if  you  wish  it,  that  we  are 
agreed,  and  shall  by-and-by  be  married  to  each  other.  It  will  be  the  first 
deceit  I  shall  have  wilfully  practised  on  people  I  love  and  respect ;  but 
the  end  in  view  is  a  good  one,  since  it  involves  your  welfare,  and  this  will 
justify  me.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  this  :  There  will  inevitably  come  a  time 
when  your  generous  nature  will  cancel  the  judgment  you  have  formed 
respecting  your  parents,  and  when  the  concealment  of  any  of  your 
thoughts  from  them  will  seem  irksome  to  you.  At  such  a  moment  you 
may  need  a  friend  who  can  plead  your  cause  with  them,  not  better,  but 
more  dispassionately,  than  yourself.  Call  me  then,  and  let  me  be  your 
advocate  and — my  rival's.  It  is  my  profession  to  plead  "  (he  smiled 
faintly),  "  and  I  do  not  pass  for  eloquent ;  but  I  feel  I  shall  be  eloquent  in 
pleading  any  cause  which  has  for  its  stake  your  happiness." 

He  caught  up  his  hat,  which  he  had  laid  upon  the  chimney-piece, 
bowed,  and  left  her.  A  minute  afterwards  she  was  still  standing  motion- 
less, looking  at  the  door  through  which  he  had  disappeared.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  glad  I  told  you  the  truth,"  she  murmured ;  "  but  if  I  had  not, 
you  would  have  been  a  generous  enemy." 

II. 

Charles  de  Niel  left  President  de  Barre's  house  so  overcome  that 
some  of  the  rejected  suitors  who  met  him  on  the  staircase  were  fain 
to  hope  that  something  was  amiss.  And  something  was  amiss.  It 
is  part  of  that  universal  creed  which  is  making  its  way  more  and 
more  in  this  pleasant  age  of  ours  that  no  man  is,  on  the  whole, 
much  better  than  another ;  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
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taken  all  in  all,  Charles  de  Niel  was  not  as  fair  a  specimen  of  the 
"perfect"  man  as  any  to  be  found.  He  was  dull,  but  so  are  most 
perfect  men.  He  had  no  startling  flashes  of  thought,  no  ethereal 
impulses  towards  an  unseizable  something,  no  vague  desire  to  devote  him- 
self to  a  scheme  for  improving  the  human  race  ;  but  he  was  good  in  his 
mechanical  geniusless  way,  and  wholly  good.  The  impulse  that  came 
naturally  uppermost  to  his  mind  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life  was  an 
honest  one.  He  slaved  at  his  profession,  never  asking  himself  whether 
he  liked  it  or  disliked  it,  but  viewing  it  as  a  thing  to  be  followed  and 
adhered  to,  because  he  had  been  bred  to  it,  from  no  choice  of  his  own. 
He  gave  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  guess  whether  the  prisoners 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  prosecute  were  guilty  or  not.  If  guilty,  he 
set  himself  to  get  them  sentenced  to  the  severest  penalties  which  the  law 
inflicted,  because,  in  doing  so,  he  fancied  he  was  discharging  his  duty 
towards  society,  and  society  was  the  highest  embodiment  of  worshipfulness 
which  his  intellect  could  grasp.  He  was  twenty-seven,  and  had  led  a 
quite  joyless,  sorrowless,  uneventful  life.  His  father  was  stern,  honour- 
able, and  cold,  his  mother  was  cold,  and  he  was  cold  by  inheritance. 
When  they  had  told  him  he  must  marry,  he  had  expected  nothing  more  of 
this  ordeal  than  a  cold  wife,  who  should  govern  his  house  with  honourable 
blamelessness,  bear  him,  if  Heaven  pleased,  two  cold  children,  who  should 
look  upon  him  and  her  as  patterns  of  the  virtues  and  the  proprieties,  and  add 
so  much  in  money  and  family  influence  to  his  social  status.  He  had  read 
books  in  which  great  passions  were  described,  but  he  thought  them  stupid 
reading.  He  had  also  been  troubled  with  a  friend  who  was  deeply  in 
love ;  and  after  lecturing  this  friend  with  cold  reason,  he  had  dropped 
him,  feeling  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  honest  to  love  in  this  way, 
neglect  one's  duties,  and  be  impervious  to  argument.  Charles  de  Niel 
would  have  walked  a  mile  to  satisfy  a  moderate  whim  of  his  own ;  he 
would  have  gone  two  to  oblige  a  reasonable  friend ;  he  would  not  have 
walked  three  to  please  Heaven  itself,  unless  the  practical  utility  of  the 
journey  had  been  most  irrefutably  demonstrated  to  him. 

And  this  was  the  man  into  whose  life  a  ravaging,  inextinguishable 
passion  had  fallen  unawares  like  a  shell ! 

He  could  not  at  first  realize  it.  When  he  found  himself  in  the  street 
he  stopped  for  a  minute  under  a  gas-lamp  and  leaned  against  it,  to  try 
and  collect  his  thoughts.  He  asked  himself  whether  he  had  not  been 
dreaming — whether  he  was  sober  ?  Certainly,  if  it  had  been  prophesied 
to  him  that  morning  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  see  a 
woman  to  whom  he  would,  in  the  brief  glance  of  an  instant,  give  his  whole 
heart  and  spirit ;  that  this  woman  would  confide  to  him  that  she  could 
never  be  his  wife  because  she  loved  a  man  of  whom  her  parents  disap- 
proved; and  that  he,  a  public  censor,  and  a  private  moralist  to  boot, 
would  enter  of  his  own  free  will  into  a  conspiracy  for  keeping  this  woman's 
illicit  attachment  a  secret  from  her  parents,  and  for  by-and-by  inducing 
the  parents  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  attachment — certainly,  if  this  had 
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been  foretold  him,  he  would  have  stared  -with  suspicion  at  the  prophet  as 
one  does  at  a  fugitive  from  an  asylum.  The  thing  was,  indeed,  out  of  the 
range  of  possible  prevision.  Was  he  not  Charles  de  Niel,  a  man  descended 
from  the  De  Niels,  who  had  been  judges,  and  wealthy,  and  bowed  down  to 
in  all  time  ;  and  could  he  not  have  taken  any  girl  he  had  ever  seen  before 
to  wife,  for  the  simple  condescension  of  asking  ?  Had  he  not,  in  fact, 
been  systematically  circumspect  in  his  relations  with  the  sex  because  of 
this  very  fact,  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  prize  for  which  many  were 
angling  ;  and  had  he  not  repeatedly  theorized  within  his  own  intellect  as 
to  the  imprudence,  the  immorality  even,  of  marriages  that  were  not  based 
solely  on  the  adjustment  of  two  equal  names,  two  equal  fortunes,  and  two 
equal  collections  of  interests  to  one  another  ?  Oh,  yes,  all  this  was  the 
case,  and  yet  there  were  the  facts  in  opposition  to  them  ;  and  what  made 
the  situation  more  perplexing  and  wildly  hopeless  was  that,  notwithstanding 
her  rejection  of  him,  notwithstanding  her  horrible — for,  to  his  notions,  it 
had  been  simply  horrible — confession  of  filial  insubordination  and  out- 
rageously misplaced  affections,  notwithstanding  that  no  shade  of  proba- 
bility existed  of  her  ever  feeling  anything  for  him  but  the  most  complete 
indifference,  he  loved  Viviane  with  a  force  and  a  fervour  that  had  spread 
into  all  his  being  like  a  poison. 

He  recalled  every  incident  of  their  interview  that  evening.  There  are 
inflections  of  voice,  gestures,  glances  which  one  cannot  describe  on  paper 
or  in  words,  but  which  recur  to  one  like  the  bars  of  a  striking  air  once  heard. 
He  remembered  that  Viviane  had  stood  near  the  mantelshelf  and  gazed  at 
him  during  a  moment  as  if  wondering  whether  she  could  trust  him  ;  then 
she  had  made  a  quick  little  wave  of  the  hand,  and  her  lips  had  relaxed, 
which  meant  that  she  thought  she  could.  Her  voice  had  much  less  of  the 
Provencal  accent  in  it  than  his,  and  her  demeanour  was  calmer  than 
that  of  most  Southern  women,  but  by  moments  the  warm  blood  of  her 
native  province  had  asserted  itself  in  petulant  gestures,  and  in  a  few  words 
spoken  with  the  rapid  querying  intonation  which  the  peasant-women  of  the 
country  possessed.  Her  attitude  had  been  alternately  that  of  a  wounded 
fawn,  turning  to  ask  with  her  eyes  why  she  was  being  pursued,  and  that  of 
a  young  panthress  untamed  and  defiant.  What  was  the  impression  which 
he  had  definitely  carried  away  from  the  interview — was  it  pity,  wonder, 
admiration  ?  This  he  knew  not.  The  perfume  she  breathed  still  lingered 
with  him,  her  muslin  dress  still  seemed  to  touch  his  fingers  as  when  he 
danced  with  her,  he  could  see  her  eyes,  lips,  complexion,  her  wavy  hair, 
her  royal  grace  of  figure  before  him  as  if  he  had  not  left  her  presence. 
And  all  these  recollections  were  blended  into  the  sensation  which  he  knew  to 
be  love — a  love  that  would  never  leave  him,  which  must  be  the  delight  and 
torment  of  his  existence,  which  would  be  intertwined  with  all  his  thoughts ; 
and  which,  if  not  rewarded,  must  eventually  drive  him  to  the  melancholy 
which  brings  death,  or  to  that  thirst  for  forgetfulness  in  which  a  man  throws 
off  his  first  nature  as  a  garment  and  plunges  into  new  modes  of  thinking, 
being,  and  acting  as  into  the  sea. 
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He  left  his  lamp-post  and  walked  straight  ahead  of  him  through  the 

streets.     As  the  cafes  did  not  close  till  one  in  M ,  there  were  many  of 

them  open  on  his  way,  and  their  bright  lights,  the  jingling  of  glasses,  and 
the  rattling  of  dominoes  on  their  marble  tables,  were  almost  a  relief  to  him. 
There  is  always  at  least  one  thoroughfare  in  large  provincial  cities  which 
is  gayer  than  the  gayest  of  Parisian  Boulevards.  The  whole  life  of  the 
place  is  centralized  there — the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  local  quidnuncs, 
the  prettiest  of  the  factory-girls  after  their  work,  pass  and  repass  by  it,  and 
the  thronging  and  animation  of  the  scene  are  kept  up  until  long  past  the 
time  when  sensible  people  are,  or  should  be,  in  bed.  Charles  de  Niel  could 
not  have  slept  that  night,  and  he  dreaded  being  quite  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts,  for  they  were  too  new  and  full  of  recent  pangs.  He  fancied  he 
should  like  to  walk  about  on  that  gay  thoroughfare  where  he  was  till 
daybreak ;  in  moments  when  he  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  again 
whether  he  had  been  dreaming  all  that  evening,  the  noise  around  would 
prove  to  him  that  he  was  still  awake  and  among  the  living.  Lover-like, 
however,  he  had  no  sooner  made  up  his  mind  on  this  point,  than  he  struck 
across  the  road  and  dived  down  a  narrow  street,  in  search  of  solitude. 

He  had  abruptly  lit  upon  the  question :  Who  could  this  mysterious 
lover  of  Viviane's  be  ?  She  had  said  he  was  a  man  of  genius  who  worked 
with  his  hands  and  brains,  and  would  attain  fame.  This  must  mean  an 
artist,  painter,  sculptor,  or  perhaps  even  a  poet  or  journalist.  He  knew  what 
a  journalist  was.  He  had  had  several  of  them  sent  to  prison,  he  was  glad 
to  think — men  who  discussed  highly  and  mightily  things  about  which  they 
knew  nothing,  egged  on  the  public  to  chronic  discontent,  and  called  them- 
selves the  moulders  of  the  nation's  mind.  Poets  were  not  much  better, 
but  more  conceited.  As  for  artists,  all  the  artists  he  had  ever  met,  owed 
money,  and  were  for  reforming  the  social  system.  Perhaps  there  were 
reasonable  artists  and  fair-minded  journalists.  It  must  be  so,  for  she 
had  called  her  lover  a  man  of  stainless  honour  and  truthful  mind ;  but  he 
was  so  little  acquainted  with  this  circle  of  society,  that  he  could  think  of 
nobody,  working  with  his  brains  and  hands,  who  could  answer  to  Viviane's 

enthusiastic  description,  and  be  worthy  of  her.     M was  a  seaport 

town.  Diving  down  his  narrow  street,  Charles  de  Niel  had  come  within 
sight  of  the  sea,  which  was  lit  up  to  silvery  blueness  by  a  crescent  moon. 
He  made  for  the  beach,  and  there  facing  the  waves  and  leaning  against  a 
fishing  smack  drawn  up  on  the  shingle,  he  tried  to  conjure  up  out  of  the 
waters,  as  they  broke  at  his  feet,  the  face  of  his  rival.  He  softened  and 
grew  just  as  the  minutes  flew  by  over  this  lonely  occupation,  which  was 
not  without  a  certain  sad  fascination  for  him.  By  degrees  he  came  to 
invest  his  rival  with  all  the  qualities  which  he  instinctively  felt  that  he 
himself  lacked.  His  admiring  recollection  of  Viviane  must  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  humility  with  which,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
endeavoured  to  take  stock  of  his  own  deficiencies.  He  felt  that  Viviane 
could  only  have  bestowed  her  love  upon  a  man  who,  however  low  his  pre- 
sent station,  must  haye  been  intended  by  nature  for  a  prince  among  men, 
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and  he  ended  with  a  sigh  by  picturing  to  himself  this  man  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  all  physical  and  moral  perfection — a  very  hero  of  romance. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  hearing  a  gladsome  voice  carolling 
on  the  beach  not  far  from  him.  He  must  have  been  standing  where  he  was 
a  long  time,  for  the  noise  in  the  city  behind  him  had  subsided,  many  lights 
had  been  put  out,  and  there  was  no  sound  on  the  beach  beside  the  sea,  but 
this  one  voice  which  was  drawing  nearer  to  him.  It  was  a  young  man's 
voice,  and  it  trolled  out  its  song  with  a  gaiety  quickened  by  wine  and  the 
brightness  of  the  night  : 

"  On  entend  au  loin  la  chanson  dcs  merles : 

O  menetrier,  prends  ton  violon  ; 
Les  gais  rossignols  egrenent  des  pcrles : 
Quel  beau  soir  !    Dansez,  filles  d'Avallon  !  " 

From  where  he  was  he  could  see  the  singer  approach.  He  wore  a 
blouse  like  ordinary  workmen,  and  a  beret — the  flat  cap,  either  scarlet  or 
blue,  indigenous  to  Provence.  When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  smack  he 
slackened  his  pace  to  twirl  himself  a  cigarette,  then  stopped  altogether  to 
fumble  for  a  match — not  successfully  as  it  seemed,  for  he  swore  one  of 
those  light  baths  which  are  the  small  coin  of  French  expletives.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  he  caught  sight  of  Charles  de  Niel,  who  had  stepped 
out  of  the  shadow  of  the  boat  on  purpose  not  to  startle  him  as  he  passed. 
He  did  not  seem  reassured  by  the  sight,  and  looked  even  somewhat  dis- 
concerted ;  but  he  pushed  his  courage  to  the  front,  and  shouted  out  a 
civil  request  for  a  light,  maintaining,  however,  a  prudent  distance. 

Charles  de  Niel,  not  being  a  smoker,  answered  that  he  had  no 
matches.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  young  man  in  the  blouse  made 
a  few  steps  hastily  forward,  stared  him  in  the  face,  then  laughed,  and 
held  out  both  hands. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  meeting,  Charley  (Chariot) !  How  do  you 
do  ?  and  why  are  you  here,  at  this  time  of  night,  frightening  the  public  ?  " 

Charles  de  Niel  did  not  give  his  hand.  He  stood  astonished,  and 
scrutinized  his  interlocutor. 

"  I  do  not  remember  you,"  ho  said. 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  merriness.  that  had  a  dash  of 
acid  in  it.  "  Top  branches  often  forget  the  lower  ones.  You  have 
risen,  whilst  I  have  done  just  the  other  thing,  which  is  enough  to  account 
for  your  shortness  of  memory ;  but  never  mind,  the  race  is  not  over  yet, 
and  I  may  still  distance  you,  so  we  may  as  well  shake  hands." 

"  I  recollect  you  now,"  said  the  young  Procureur,  shaking  his  hand, 
not  gushingly,  but  with  some  interest.  "  You  are  Marjolain,  Sixte 
Marjolain,  my  old  schoolfellow." 

"  And  you  never  missed  the  chance  of  prophesying  how  very  badly  I 
should  end,  which  was  kind  of  you !  Sixto  means,  by  the  way,  that  I 
am  sixth  of  a  family  who  have  unanimously  (since  I  saw  you  last) 
resolved  never  to  give  me  another  stiver,  alleging  that  I  am  a  good-for- 
nought,  who  spent  all  my  own  share  of  the  family  money — money  in  our 
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family  being  apparently  not  made  for  spending.  Praise  be  to  Vf<j>t\r}yfpera 
yJt{,Q,  patron  of  cloud-blowers,  here  is  half  a  lucifer-match  in  my  pocket, 
and  luckily  the  good  half !  May  I  offer  you  a  cigarette  ? — No  ?  You 
always  kept  from  bad  habits,  and  I  hope  you  have  found  life  more 
pleasant  from  it.  I  should  not  have  done  so.  All  I  complain  of  IP, 
that  there  are  not  bad  habits  enough.  I  would  willingly  acquire  a  few 
more :  they  are  the  best  things  in  life.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  heaven 
ordained  you  for  a  prophet.  You  foretold  that  I  should  spend  every  sou 
I  had,  which  I  did  scrupulously ;  you  foresaw,  further,  that  I  should 
have  to  work  for  my  bread,  which  I  am  also  doing,  as  you  see." 

"You  seem  to  be  the  same  unconcerned  fellow  as  you  used  to  be 
when  we  were  at  school,  and  later  when  we  were  students  together," 
answered  Charles  de  Niel,  not  unkindly  but  seriously.  "I  hope  the 
world  has  not  dealt  as  hardly  by  you  as  it  generally  does  with  those  who 
begin  as  you  did." 

"  Well,  as  to  that,"  replied  Marjolain,  blowing  three  superb  puffs  of 
smoke  from  his  nostrils  seaward,  "as  to  that,  my  father  was  a  hosier, 
who  thought  to  make  a  barrister  of  me,  and  I  have  become  an  engraver 
instead.  The  moral  is  that  inordinate  ambition  never  prospers.  It  is  I 
who  engrave  those  pictures  you  see  in  the  illustrated  papers,  also  prints 
for  hanging  on  the  walls.  I  earn  more  than  I  absolutely  require,  and  I 
spend  all  I  earn  :  miserly  habits  being  the  root  of  all  evil.  Of  a  Sunday 
I  might  wear  a  black  coat  if  I  pleased ;  but  I  prefer  a  blouse  :  comfort 
being  the  first  law  of  religion.  Perhaps  you  pity  me  for  ranking  as  a 
mechanic  ;  you  are  wrong.  As  a  hosier's  son,  I  cut  no  very  grand  figure 
among  the  set  which  you  adorn ;  as  an  educated  engraver  among  unlearned 
engravers  I  am  somebody.  We  have  a  political  club,  of  which  your 
police  know  nothing,  as  usual.  I  speak  there,  and  am  listened  to.  I 
always  speak  clap-trap ;  but  that  makes  no  difference.  Clap-trap  is  what 
a  two-handed  sword  and  biceps  enough  to  ply  it  were  in  the  middle  ages  : 
you  make  your  way  with  it.  You  are  an  example  of  what  legal  clap -trap 
can  do ;  I  shall  climb  the  pole  by  means  of  socialistico-communistical 
clap -trap.  When  you  are  Public  Prosecutor- General  I  may  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  or  a  Minister ;  perhaps  I  shall  reach  my  goal 
before  you  ;  if  so,  I  will  invite  you  to  dinner." 

"  I  might  have  foreseen  that  too,  Sixte,"  remarked  the  young  Pro- 
cureur,  but  this  time  very  severely,  for  a  revolutionary  radical  stood  little 
higher  in  his  esteem  than  a  malefactor.  "You  first  fritter  away  your 
substance,  then,  finding  labour  tiresome,  wish  to  rise  by  disturbing 
society.  There  are  many  like  you." 

"Yes,  there  are,"  nodded  Marjolain,  quite  coolly;  "and  look  you, 
Charley,  the  best  of  rising  by  disturbing  society,  as  you  call  it,  is  that  it 
costs  no  trouble  and  offers  all  the  excitement  of  gambling  into  the  bargain. 
I  could  never  have  believed  that  the  people  were  such  a  concrete  mass  of 
imbecility  as  I  find  them  to  be.  They  will  believe  anything.  I  have 
tried  them  with  balderdash,  as  you  try  toxics  on  a  dog,  increasing  the 
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dose  each  time ;  but  I  have  never  found  I  gave  them  more  than  they 
could  swallow.  I  shall  certainly  end  by  being  somebody  ;  and  you 
mustn't  blame  me  for  it,  but  only  the  sapient  laws  of  our  country,  which 
have  given  political  power  to  the  morally  blind,  deaf,  and  blear-eyed.  If 
you  tie  a  slippery  rope  to  a  housetop,  and  set  a  ladder  beside  the  rops, 
you  must  expect  people  to  prefer  the  ladder  mode  of  ascension.  Now, 
the  slippery  rope  is  hard  work,  the  ladder  is  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
housetop  is  honour  and  affluence.  I  have  said." 

He  spoke  in  a  flippant,  rather  arrogant  tone  of  persiflage  ;  but  it  sounded 
rather  as  if  he  felt  the  humiliation  of  being  seen  in  such  apparently  low 
estate  by  a  man  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  equality,  and  this  had 
something  to  do  with  the  affected  self-complacency  of  his  remarks. 
Charles  de  Niel  had  never  much  liked  Sixte  Marjolain,  though  his  pleasant 
spirits  and  free-handed  ways  used  to  amuse  him.  He  rated  his  com- 
panion at  his  proper  value  as  being  extravagant,  good-tempered,  not  much 
loaded  with  heart,  a  liar  by  instinct,  and  brave  neither  morally  nor 
physically.  This  was  in  their  student-days.  As  Sixte  Marjolain  stood 
before  him  now,  with  his  handsome  selfish  face,  his  beret  jauntily  perched 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  his  moustache -tips  waxed  and  twisted  into  hooks, 
and  his  sneering  mouth  ejecting  tobacco-smoke  by  abrupt  jets,  it  seemed 
to  Charles  de  Niel  as  if  all  the  evil  characteristics  of  the  man  had 
deepened,  whilst  the  good  ones  had  diminished.  He  looked  less  blithe  of 
mood  and  less  generous  than  formerly,  but  more  full  of  conceit  and 
bombast ;  whilst  the  uneasy  way  in  which  he  had  halted  on  the  beach, 
before  recognizing  his  friend,  appeared  to  indicate  that  his  courage  was 
not  of  that  sort  which  rages  within  lions. 

"  I  suppose  you  belong  to  the  International  ?  "  remarked  Charles  de 
Niel,  with  something  of  a  shrug  after  a  rapid  survey  of  him. 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Marjolain,  proceeding  to  roll  a  second  cigarette, 
which  he  lighted  with  the  remnant  of  the  first.  "  I  am  very  candid, 
though,  in  telling  you  that,  for  being  a  Public  Prosecutor,  you  might  have 
me  arrested  for  the  avowal.  I  shouldn't  care  though,  for  they  wouldn't 
give  me  more  than  six  months,  and  six  months'  imprisonment  for  the  good 
cause,  as  we  say  in  our  clap-trap,  would  advance  my  political  prospects 
wonderfully.  I  see,  however,  I  may  soon  have  another  chance  of  advance- 
ment than  that  which  I  should  gain  by  losing  my  liberty.  Have  you  seen 
the  papers  to-night,  4th  July  ?  There  is  something  about  the  candidature 
of  a  Prussian  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  This  may  stir  up  war.  And  if  we 
only  have  a  war  and  get  sacked,  in  comes  the  Republic  and  up  I  go  to  the 
topmost  rung  of  the  ladder,  like  quicksilver  when  there's  fire  underneath. 
It's  thinking  of  this  brought  me  out  to  stroll  in  the  moonlight.  I've  been 
to  a  wedding-supper,  and  wine  and  ambition  combined  have  driven 
drowsiness  away.  Besides,  if  you  wait  here  another  half-hour,  you'll  see 
the  fisher-girls  pass  to  meet  the  smacks  at  the  creek  yonder.  Some  of 
the  girls  are  pretty  and  not  strait-laced ;  I  am  on  good  terms  with  all  the 
pretty  ones."  And  he  stroked  his  moustache  with  arch  assurance. 
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Charles  de  Niel  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  rumour  of  war ; 
and  he  wished  to  cut  short  this  interview,  which  was  growing  distasteful 
to  him.  He  said,  however,  coldly  :  "  You  must  feel  conscious  yourself, 
Marjolain,  of  having  fallen  low  indeed  when  you  are  reduced  to  hoping 
that  we  may  be  beaten  in  a  war  in  order  that  you  may  rise.  I  wish  I 
could  have  met  you  under  pleasanter  circumstances ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
warn  you,  both  as  an  old  comrade  and  as  a  magistrate,  to  keep  out  of  the 
clutch  of  the  law.  If  I  were  -ever  bound  to  prosecute  you,  I  assure  you  I 
should  do  it  without  pity." 

"  I  am  convinced  I  could  trust  you  to  do  that,"  laughed  Marjolain, 
carelessly;  "  but,"  added  he,  stung  in  his  vanity,  "  who  told  you  that  I 
hoped  for  a  defeat,  or  that  I  was  dependent  on  it  for  my  rise  ?  I  said 
that  if  we  were  sacked  I  should  prosper,  but  the  wise  man  has  two  strings 
to  his  bow,  and  one  of  the  strings  should  be  feminine.  What  should  you 
say  if  I  were  to  marry  a  woman  who  would  bring  me  a  million  for  her 
dower,  who  is  of  as  good  blood  as  yourself,  and  as  beautiful  as  that  sickle 
moon  up  above  us,  only  younger  and  more  tangible  ?" 

If  Sixte  Marjolain  had  counted  upon  causing  a  sensation,  he  was 
served  to  his  heart's  desire.  Charles  de  Niel  started  as  if  he  had  been 
struck.  He  turned  on  his  companion  with  a  face  blanched  of  all  its 
colour,  and  with  eyeballs  glaring:  "Great  God!"  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  if  this  should  be  the  man  !  "  and  he  laid  a  hard,  nervous,  menacing 
grasp  on  the  engraver's  shoulder. 

"  Tell  me  this  woman's  name,  Marjolain,"  he  hissed  rather  than  spoke. 
"  Tell  me  the  truth — no  hesitation  or  lying;  for  I  shall  find  out." 

Marjolain  receded  a  step.  His  cigarette  had  dropped  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  too  had  paled.  He  succeeded  in  disengaging  himself  from  Niel's 
grasp. 

"If  you  can  find  oul,"  he  said,  "why  ask  me?  I  am  not  free  to 
mention  names;" 

"Is  it  Mademoiselle  de  Barre  ?  "  shouted  Charles  de  Niel,  following 
him  and  seizing  him  again  so  roughly  that  Marjolain  lurched  forward  and 
almost  lost  his  balance. 

The  engraver's  self-possession  abandoned  him.  He  saw  this  was  no 
moment  for  trifling. 

"  How  did  you  learn  ? "  he  stammered,  astonished  as  much  as 
frightened. 

Charles  de  Niel  pushed  him  from  him  with  such  violence  that  Marjolain 
staggered  on  the  shingle,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  smack's 
rudder,  against  which  he  tottered. 

"  Oh,  God  in  heaven,"  moaned  the  young  magistrate  pressing  his 
hands  to  his  forehead,  "  sooner  she  had  been  dead  than  this  1  A  being  of 
this  sort,  and  I  who  had  been  thinking  it  could  only  be  one  of  those  men 
who  set  their  stamp  on  history."  He  moaned  again  with  a  distress 
which  would  have  been  shocking  for  any  one  who  loved  him  to  witness. 
Then  he  became  suddenly  calm,  and  walked  to  whtre  Marjolain  was  still 
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leaning  rubbing  his  elbow  in  a  scared  way  and  wondering  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  fly.  "You  must  tell  me  everything,"  he  said,  in 
exactly  the  same  tone  he  used  in  interrogating  a  prisoner.  "  Tell  me 
how  it  began  and  what  are  your  schemes.  Sit  on  the  boat  there,  if  you 
like." 

Sixte  Marjolain  was  moved  by  a  moment's  impulse  to  be  rebellious, 
but  a  glance  at  Charles  de  Niel's  firm-set  face  showed  him  he  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  He  was  no  hero  was  M.  Marjolain,  and  he  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it. 

There  is  no  reason  for  our  going  through  the  avowals  exactly  as  they 
were  uttered,  for  they  took  a  long  time  in  delivery,  were  full  of  quibbles, 
reticences,  and  evasions,  and  had  in  many  cases  to  be  extracted  piecemeal 
by  cross-questions.  Taken  in  its  substance,  however,  the  story  was  a  very 
old  and  oft-told  one.  Viviane  de  Barre  had  met  Sixte  Marjolain  acci- 
dentally. She  had  gone  out  with  her  maid  under  pretence  of  sketching  on 
the  cliff.  Once  there  she  had  sent  her  maid  to  wander  in  search  of 
flowers,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  from  the  confession  she  had  made  to 
Charles  de  Niel  himself,  that  her  intention  was,  in  her  bitter  despondency, 
to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  herself  over  the  cliff.  Some  sketches  of 
hers,  however,  having  got  loose  from  her  portfolio,  were  blown  over  the 
downs  by  the  wind,  at  a  moment  when  Marjolain,  out  loafing  (it  being  a 
Monday),  was  passing  by  the  spot ;  and  he  came  hurrying  up  with  them 
before  she  had  risen  from  her  sketching- stool  to  execute  her  self-murderous 
design.  At  a  glance  they  were  attracted  towards  each  other,  or  rather,  he 
simply  admired  her  beauty;  whilst  she,  in  her  romantic  and  morbid 
agitation,  not  only  admired  his  beauty,  but  judged  from  his  educated 
language  and  well-bred  manners,  forming  such  a  contrast  to  his  dress,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  struggling  geniuses  with  whom  young  girls'  dreams 
are  peopled.  He  was  clever  and  plausible  though  lazy  and  weak,  and  he 
soon  introduced  himself  to  her  in  a  well- conceived  story,  which  took  a 
powerful  hold  of  her  imagination.  He  was  an  inborn  artist,  persecuted  by 
his  family  for  his  vocation,  and  he  was  working  for  his  bread.  He  might 
live  at  home  in  undignified  and  servile  ease  if  he  pleased,  but  he  was 
ambitious  of  fame,  and  would  not  enter  into  any  compromise  with  his  self- 
esteem.  These  points  of  his  story  so  like  her  own  could  not  but  kindle 
her  sympathy.  She  met  him  again  on  the  cliff,  not  by  appointment  but 
by  seeming  accident,  though  of  course  it  was  only  "  seeming."  Then 
they  saw  each  other  more  frequently,  till  her  interest  for  him  changed  into 
love  and  took  possession  of  her  life.  It  is  popularly  accepted  that  women 
have  the  power  of  seeing  through  a  man  and  detecting  all  that  is  false  in 
him.  This  power  would  seem  to  serve  them  only  with  men  they  do  not 
love,  for  Viviane  de  Barre  never  suspected  Sixte  Marjolain.  She  weaved 
her  own  generous  fancies  round  his  descriptions  of  himself,  took  him  for 
her  hero,  worshipped  him,  confided  in  him,  and  would  listen  to  the  recital 
of  his  imaginary  struggles,  his  hopes,  his  disappointments,  as  if  chapters 
of  Holy  Writ  were  being  read  to  her.  They  never  could  see  each  other 
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anywhere  but  in  the  open  air,  in  a  museum  or  a  church  ;  but  once  a  day 
at  least  Sixte  passed  by  her  father's  house  at  an  appointed  hour,  that  they 
might  exchange  glances.  As  soon  as  she  should  be  of  age  she  had  sworn 
most  solemnly  to  marry  him.  This  was  the  tale  in  its  simplicity.  Sixte 
Marjolain  related  it  in  a  way  to  show  that  the  love  was  all  on  Yiviane's 
side,  not  on  his.  He  looked  to  the  profit  of  the  match,  feeling  sure  that 
the  De  Barres  would  not  disinherit  their  only  child,  though  they  might  at 
first  threaten  to  do  so.  Viviane  had  often  offered  him  money  out  of  her 
allowance  to  help  him  set  up  a  studio ;  but  though  she  had  cried  at  his 
refusal  to  accept  it,  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  persist  in  this  refusal,  in 
order  that  his  disinterestedness  might  remain  above  suspicion.  He  wound 
up  by  declaring  that  the  marriage  would  take  place  notwithstanding  all 
impediments  that  might  be  thrown  into  his  way  by  Charles  de  Niel  or 
anybody  else,  "  unless  something  better  turned  up  " — the  "  something 
better  "  being  probably,  in  his  eyes,  another  match  where  there  would  be 
as  much  money,  but  less  risks ;  or  a  revolutionary  windfall  which  should 
make  him  rich  at  a  sweep  and  spare  him  the  necessity  of  marrying  at  all ; 
this  last,  much  the  cheeriest  prospect. 

Dawn  had  broken  when  Marjolain,  in  some  extenuation  of  tongue  and 
mind,  came  to  the  end  of  his  compulsory  recital.  Charles  de  Niel  said 
but  a  dozen  words  to  him  in  final  reply,  and  these  words  were  a  fair 
warning  that  Mdlle.  de  Barre  should  be  apprised  of  all  the  real  circum- 
stances of  Sixte's  life  and  character.  At  this,  M.  Sixte  shrugged  his 
shoulders  scoffingly. 

"You  may  tell  her  what  you  please,"  he  said.  "It  will  harm  you 
in  her  opinion  more  than  me."  And  upon  this  they  parted. 

Charles  de  Niel  returned  to  his  hotel,  threw  himself  dressed  on  his 
bed,  and  lay  there,  not  sleeping,  but  in  a  fever  of  thought,  for  two  hours. 
At  nine  he  rose,  and  changed  his  evening  clothes  for  morning  ones,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  set  out  on  foot  for  the  house  of  President  de  Barre.  He 
was  to  have  the  privilege  of  calling  every  day — that  was  understood ; 
and  so,  though  the  hour  was  a  little  early,  Madame  de  Barre  received  him 
without  surprise  cordially.  She  was  in  the  garden  with  Viviane,  working 
at  tapestry  ;  but  after  a  few  moments'  desultory  conversation,  she  made  a 
pretence  of  having  something  to  fetch  indoors,  and  left  the  supposed 
lovers  alone,  thinking  to  please  them.  Charles  de  Niel  did  not  pause  one 
moment  before  discharging  what  he  had  deliberately  judged  to  be  a  sacred 
duty.  He  was  seated  on  a  garden-stool,  she  on  a  chair  underneath  a 
tree.  He  leaned  forward,  and  said,  in  a  quiet,  firm  voice  :  "  Mademoiselle, 
I  have  come  to  warn  you  that  the  man  on  whom  you  have  bestowed 
your  affections  can  never  make  you  happy.  He  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  you." 

She  rose,  shivering  with  amazement  from  head  to  foot,  dropped  her 
work,  and  flashed  at  him  a  look  of  such  indignation  and  contempt  that 
any  man  might  well  have  recoiled.  But  he  had  come  prepared  for  this, 
and,  though  he  flushed  under  her  scathing  glance,  he  made  a  movement 
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of  his  hand,  as  though  to  say :  "  Only  hear  me  to  the  end.  You  shall 
speak  afterwards."  She  sat  down  again  with  a  sort  of  shrug  ;  he  drew  his 
Beat  closer  to  hers,  and  spoke.  It  was  not  a  denunciatory  speech.  He 
exaggerated  nothing  :  he  simply  described  Sixte  Marjolain  as  he  knew 
him  ;  and  the  bare  truth,  in  this  instance,  would  have  been  convincing 
enough  to  anybody  not  biassed.  But  when  was  woman  in  love  not  biassed  ? 
Unfortunate  Charles  de  Kiel  did  not  know  women — least  of  all  a  woman  in 
love.  Had  Viviane's  face  been  of  marble,  sculptured  to  express  the  image 
of  Disdain,  it  could  not  have  been  more  rigidly  fixed  in  cold  scorn  and 
indifference  than  it  was  during  the  whole  time  Charles  de  Kiel  spoke. 
She  seemed  not  to  hear,  not  to  care,  not  to  be  aware  of  his  presence. 
She  took  up  her  fallen  tapestry  and  worked  at  it.  Only  once,  when  he 
made  some  revelation  on  which  he  had  earnestly  relied  to  destroy  her  love 
for  the  man  so  beneath  her,  a  flitting  smile  of  contempt  more  than  usually 
strong  curled  her  lip.  This  speechless  attitude  unnerved  Charles  de  Niel. 
Had  she  cried,  protested,  argued  with  him,  abused  him  even,  his  fortitude 
would  not  have  been  impaired.  But  this  ineffable  scorn  and  unbelief 
froze  and  finally  silenced  him.  He  broke  off,  looked  at  her  in  dismay, 
and  faltered :  "  So  it  is  possible  that  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing you  ?  " 

She  rose  and  laughed  outright — a  laugh  full  of  hatred,  disdain,  and 
defiance.  Her  eyes  were  aglow,  and  her  beautiful  face,  which  had  turned 
ashy  white  at  his  first  words,  had  now  become  crimson  in  its  passion. 

"  Listen,  Monsieur  de  Niel,"  she  answered  calmly,  thrusting  each  word 
like  a  dagger's  point.  "  Yesterday,  I  thought  you  were  a  man  of  honour, 
and  I  thanked  God  on  my  knees — yes,  on  my  knees — this  night  for  having 
sent  me  such  a  friend.  I  see  now  that  you  are  like  the  rest.  In  Sixte 
Marjolain's  world,  when  a  man  has  anything  to  say  of  another  he  speaks 
it  frankly  before  his  face  ;  in  ours,  it  is  the  fashion  to  traduce  a  rival 
behind  his  back,  to  breathe  venomous  calumnies  upon  him,  not  one  of 
which  the  speaker  would  dare  utter  aloud.  If  you  have  a  face  that  can 
blush  at  a  woman's  contempt,  M.  de  Niel,  let  me  never  see  you  again. 
Inform  my  parents  of  my  secret  if  you  please  ;  it  is  indifferent  to  me.  If 
you  do,  I  shall  act  as  I  told  you  I  would  yesterday.  As  to  your  slanders, 
hark  to  this.  If  you  were  to  swear  all  you  have  just  said  by  your  hopes 
of  salvation,  I  would  not  believe  you  ;  if  you  were  to  swear  it  me  on  your 
dying  pillow,  with  the  crucifix  of  the  Saviour  held  before  your  eyes,  and 
priests  praying  for  your  soul  by  your  bedside,  I  would  not  believe  you  ; 
nay,  if  I  were  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  things  you  have  foully  invented, 
I  would  sooner  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  and  hold  myself  mad, 
than  believe  Sixte  Marjolain  capable  of  anything  that  is  not  noble,  generous, 
and  true." 

When  love  rises  to  such  proportions  as  this,  even  simple  men  like 
Charles  de  Niel  can  understand  its  majesty.  He  bent  his  head  without  a 
word.  He  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
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III. 

Some  ten  months  after  this  the  city  of  M was  in  some  commotion, 

the  reason  being  this,  that  an  attempt  to  establish  a  commune  like  that  of 
Paris  had  been  made  there  and  had  failed.  A  couple  of  days'  fighting  had 
got  the  better  of  the  insurgents'  valour ;  a  few  days'  shooting  and  pursuing 
had  got  the  better  of  their  political  constancy ;  and  the  scene  was  one  of 
rebels  being  hunted  out  of  cellars,  garrets,  sewer-pipes,  under  all  the 
disguises  one  can  imagine,  vowing  their  innocence  as  soon  as  caught,  and 
whining  for  mercy.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture.  But  the  fugitives 
seemed  to  consider  that  shooting  was  not  pleasant  either. 

The  ringleaders  had,  as  usual,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  escaped. 
That  is  always  the  way  with  ringleaders.  Detectives  were  watching  for 
them  at  street  corners,  sending  telegraphic  despatches  about  them,  posting 
descriptions  of  their  persons  on  dead  walls,  and  in  a  general  way  looking 
for  them  with  great  energy  wherever  they  were  least  likely  to  be  found. 
Among  the  ringleaders  being  thus  looked  for  with  energy  was  the  man 
described  on  the  posters  as  "  The  so-called  General  Sixte  Marjolain." 

M.  Marjolain  had  been  quite  right  in  his  previsions  of  what  his  country's 
defeat  might  do  for  him.  The  4th  September  revolution  had  caused  him 
to  be  elected  a  Commandant  of  National  Guards ;  the  Communal  insur- 
rection had  made  a  General  of  him.  He  had  done  little  fighting  in  either 
military  capacity.  Whilst  the  Prussian  war  lasted  he  had  decided  that  he 

could  be  more  useful  to  the  Republic  he  loved  by  remaining  at  M , 

and  guarding  its  interests,  than  by  going  to  fight  under  Chanzy  on  the 
Loire,  and  so  risking  the  life  of  a  good  fellow  and  a  staunch  radical. 
During  his  few  days'  generalship  he  had  been  too  much  occupied  in  taking 
care  of  some  public  money  he  and  his  men  had  discovered  in  the  municipal 
coffers,  to  have  a  thought  for  anything  else.  This,  however,  did  not  lessen 
the  peril  of  his  position.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  pretended  that  to  cover 
his  retreat,  when  the  chase  after  him  had  become  rather  too  pressing,  he 
had  ordered  some  acolytes  of  his  to  set  fire  to  a  block  of  houses,  after  the 
now  approved  democratic  method,  that  is  with  petroleum.  He  was  well 
known  from  having  strutted  about  so  complacently  in  his  uniform  during 
war  time.  There  were  photographs  of  him,  booted  and  spurred,  in  shop 
windows.  The  detectives  seemed  more  anxious  to  find  him  than  anybody 
else.  After  a  few  days'  hunting,  it  was  said  they  had  received  positive  infor- 
mation that  he  was  lurking  in  a  house  on  the  eastern  outskirt  of  the  city, 
but  in  which  particular  house  on  this  outskirt  they  were  as  yet  unaware. 

It  so  happened  that  in  one  of  the  outskirting  houses  lodged  Charles  de 
Niel.  Nine  months  had  dealt  radically  with  him  too.  In  the  first  place  he 
had  been  naturally  deprived  of  his  office  when  the  Republicans  came  in  after 
Sedan,  and  in  the  next  place  the  collapse  of  several  financial  and  Imperial 
companies,  in  which  most  of  his  father's  fortune  was  invested,  had  nearly 
ruined  him.  The  ruin  had  killed  his  father,  and  the  troubles  of  all  sorts 
resulting  from  the  war  had  also  hastened  his  mother's  end.  He  was  now 
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an  orphan,  without  any  near  relative  to  care  for  or  be  cared  for  by. 
During  the  war  he  had  fought  on  the  Loire  as  a  private  soldier.  At  the 

peace  he  had  come  to  live  at  M ,  where  the  Communal  insurrection 

had  taken  him  unawares — so  unawares,  indeed,  that  he  had  had  no  means 
of  joining  the  regular  forces  which  were  putting  down  the  rebellion.  He 
had  remained  indoors  during  all  the  fighting ;  and  also  during  the  few 
days'  turmoil  afterwards.  His  means  of  living  were  some  hundred 
thousand  francs  he  had  managed  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  his  family 
property.  As  soon  as  the  country  was  quiet  again  he  thought  of  prac- 
tising at  the  bar.  One  may  add  that  he  was  viewed  with  some  mistrust  in 
M ,  not  because  he  was  an  ex-Bonapartist,  but  because  he  was  ruined. 

Thus  much  for  his  material  circumstances.  As  to  his  moral  condition 
it  had  been  noticed  by  all  who  knew  Charles  de  Niel  that  in  that  first  week 
in  July,  '70,  when  his  marriage  had  begun  to  be  talked  of,  a  complete  and 
extraordinary  change  had  come  suddenly  over  him.  But  no  one  guessed 
or  suspected  the  reason  of  this  change  as  we  can  do.  Charles  de  Niel 
had  never  seen  Viviane  since  that  morning  when  she  had  ordered  him 
never  to  come  into  her  presence  again.  A  few  days  later  the  war  had 
broken  out,  he  had  been  recalled  hastily  to  his  post,  and  the  events  which 
followed  in  rapid  succession  having  necessarily  adjourned  all  matrimonial 
schemes,  he  had  been  able  to  confine  himself  to  a  merely  formal  corre- 
spondence with  the  De  Barres,  without  this  being  deemed  at  all  odd.  He 
had  not  disclosed  Viviane's  secret  either  to  her  parents  or  to  anybody  else. 
He  suffered  people  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to  marry  her,  and  they 
did  believe  it,  until  after  the  loss  of  his  fortune  he  wrote,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  say  that  being  no  longer  in  a  position  to  support  a  wife,  he 
begged  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement.  This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, tallying  so  completely  with  French  notions  of  the  becoming, 
President  de  Barre  had  merely  replied  that  he  was  grieved  to  hear  of 
Charles's  bereavement  and  losses,  that  he  would  have  given  him  his 
daughter  all  the  same  (which  was  not  true),  but  that  since  M.  Charles 
deemed  it  well  to  retract  his  engagement,  he  could  not  but  defer  to  his 
wishes.  So  Charles  de  Niel  was  free,  as  well  as  orphaned,  ruined,  and 
well-nigh  friendless. 

But  not  free  in  mind.  Ever  since  the  hour  when  he  had  first  seen 
Viviane,  and  especially  since  that  hideous  moment  when  she  had  accused 
him  of  calumny,  he  had  known  no  peace.  He  had  carried  about  her 
image  with  him  everywhere — on  the  battle-fields,  in  solitude,  amid  all 
his  sorrows.  His  friends  called  him  changed.  He  was  like  a  man  who 
carried  about  the  stigma  of  a  crime  with  him.  For  the  moment  she,  who 
was  his  all  to  him,  suspected  his  honour,  it  was  as  if  the  entire  world 
suspected  him.  His  ambition  had  all  now  converged  to  one  fixed  idea, 
and  that  idea  engrossed  him  as  ideas  do  engross  men  to  whom  thought 
comes  slowly.  He  wished  to  clear  himself  in  her  sight,  no  matter  at 
what  cost,  no  matter  how.  If  he  could  clear  himself,  that  is,  bring  her 
to  see  that  he  had  spoken  truthfully,  ani  from  no  other  motive  but  her 
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welfare,  he  would  ask  for  nothing  more.  He  would  be  willing  to  die  the 
next  minute.  He  should  like  to  die  the  next  minute. 

It  was  evening  when  the  military  and  the  police  arrived  to  explore  the 
suburb  where  the  ex-Procureur  lived.  Charles  de  Niel  was  reading,  or 
making  believe  to  read,  at  his  table  by  lamplight.  The  house  where  he 
lodged  was  in  a  quiet  street,  with  villas  all  detached,  and  standing  in 
gardens ;  the  least  noise  of  carriage-wheels  or  steps  could  be  heard  from 
one  end  of  the  thoroughfare  to  the  other.  Of  a  sudden — it  must  have 
been  towards  nine  at  night — Charles  de  Niel  did  hear  a  noise,  and  it 
was  a  well-known  noise — the  tramping  of  soldiers  in  great  numbers,  both 
before  and  behind  the  house.  He  got  up,  lifted  a  corner  of  a  curtain, 
and  saw  that  his  own  villa,  and  those  adjoining  it  on  both  sides,  were 
surrounded.  It  mattered  little  Jo  him.  He  sat  down  again  to  read,  and 
would  have  continued  to  remain  where  he  was,  despite  all  the  tramping  ; 
but  before  he  had  been  seated  a  minute,  another  and  different  noise  struck 
his  ear.  This  time  it  was  a  clambering  over  a  wall  close  to  his  window 
— then  a  soft  fall.  He  was  on  a  ground-floor  parlour,  looking  to  the 
front,  but  there  was  another  room  that  served  to  dine  in,  and  which  led 
out  of  that  \rhere  he  was  sitting ;  the  door  of  it  was  open,  and  it  was 
from  that  direction  that  the  noise  came.  He  held  his  breath  and  listened. 
There  was  a  rapping  at  the  window-panes  which  looked  on  to  the  garden ; 
somebody  was  knocking.  Charles  de  Niel  rose,  walked  fearlessly  into  the 
other  room,  and  opened  the  window.  A  man  emerged  from  the  darkness 
and  rushed  in,  haggard,  scared,  and  with  clothes  torn ;  he  held  a  revolver 
in  his  hand,  and  but  for  that  would  have  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
hunted  beast,  which  he  was.  Though  circumstances  and  terror  had  altered 
him,  the  man  was  easy  to  recognize.  It  was  Sixte  Marjolain. 

There  was  a  moment's  wonder-stricken  silence,  and  the  two  men  looked 
at  each  other  without  a  word  ;  but  at  sight  of  Niel,  a  ghastly  despair  had 
shot  swiftly  across  the  hunted  rebel's  face.  He  turned  instinctively  as  if 
he  would  have  bolted  again ;  but  he  .had  not  the  strength  left.  So  he 
threw  his  revolver  down,  and  said,  in  a  choked  voice,  the  voice  of  a  man 
at  bay:  "  I  am  at  your  mercy,  Niel;  remember  that,  though  you  once 
said  you  would  show  me  no  mercy."  And  he  sank  shivering  into  a  seat. 

Charles  de  Niel  for  a  moment  made  no  answer ;  but  during  a  few 
seconds  his  features  seemed  to  be  transfigured  in  a  way  which  can  only 
happen  once  to  a  man  in  his  lifetime,  if  that.  He  walked  up  to  Sixte 
Marjolain,  rested  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  peculiar  voice  : 
"  Listen,  and  answer  quickly,  Sixte  ;  does  she  still  love  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  faltered  Sixte,  amazed  and  trembling. 

"  She  believes  in  you  ?  " 

"  Yes."     (This  was  rather  an  impatient  nod  than  a  word.) 

"  And  she  is  still  determined  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"  She  will  not  marry  me  now,  because  in  another  ten  minutes  I  shall 
be  arrested,  and  in  another  six  months  dead,"  answered  Marjolain,  with  a 
dogged  and  expressive  gesture  at  the  windows,  outside  of  which  the 
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tramping  and  voices  of  soldiers  were  heard  growing  louder.  "  But  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this,"  added  he,  with  some  fire  of  defiance  rising  to  his 
eyes,  "  she  would  have  married  me." 

"  Then  stand  up,"  said  Charles  de  Niel,  with  perfect  calm.  "  Now 
lift  up  your  hand,  and  swear  after  me.  Swear  to  be  an  honest  man,  and 
to  be  faithful  and  good  to  her.  On  that  condition  I  save  you." 

"Save  me!"  gasped  Marjolain,  with  feverish  exultation;  "save 
me,  how  ?  " 

"  Will  you  swear  ?  "  asked  Charles  de  Niel. 

"  I  will  do  more  than  swear ;  I  will  keep  my  oath,"  faltered  Marjolain, 
with  eyes  full  of  anguish,  as  if  with  the  fear  that  he  was  being  hoaxed,  and 
he  extended  his  hand. 

Charles  de  Niel  nodded,  went  to  a  bureau  and  unlocked  it.  He  took 
out  a  bundle  of  notes  and  a  pocket-book. 

"Here  is  money  and  a  passport,"  he  said;  "you  can  hide  in  the 
cellar  whilst  I  go  out  and  say  that  it  is  I  who  am  Sixte  Marjolaia.  They 
do  not  know  me,  so  they  will  arrest  me  and  go  away ;  during  that  time 
you  can  escape." 

He  took  Marjolain  by  the  arm,  led  him  out  of  the  room,  and  down  a 
staircase,  into  a  small  wood-cellar.  At  the  moment  of  closing  the  door  and 
handing  his  rival  the  key,  he  said,  quite  quietly,  but  looking  Sixte  Mar- 
jolain in  the  face  again :  "  Remember,  an  oath  is  a  serious  thing,  Sixte, 
and  if  you  swear  it  to  a  man  who  dies,  and  then  do  not  keep  it,  it  brings 
misfortune.  You  can  become  an  honest  man  now :  the  money  I  have 
given  you  puts  you  above  need." 

These  were  his  last  words.  When  Marjolain  left  the  cellar  an  hour 
afterwards,  the  quarter  was  deserted.  There  were  no  soldiers  there,  and 
Marjolain' s  passport  took  him  safely  through  all  the  streets  of  the  town 
and  past  all  the  sentries.  It  was  only  a  few  days  later,  when  he  had 
safely  crossed  the  French  frontier,  that  he  learned  this  :  that  the  notorious 
Sixte  Marjolain  had  been  arrested,  but  that  he  had  been  found  dead  in  his 
cell  next  morning.  He  had  committed  suicide. 


The  mistake  in  identity  was  never  discovered,  for  Frenchmen,  espe- 
cially criminals,  are  buried  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  death.  The 
real  Sixte  Marjolain  recently  returned  to  France,  under  a  new  name,  and 
married.  The  parents  were  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  to 
an  English  adventurer — for  he  gave  himself  out  for  an  Englishman — but 
Mdlle.  Viviane  was  of  age  ;  so,  from  necessity  they  granted  their  consent. 
Whether  the  "  adventurer  "  keeps  the  oath  he  swore  as  the  price  of  his 
life  is  a  secret  only  known  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  the  man  who  was 
interred  under  his  name.  But  many  so-called  "  free-thinkers  "  make  a 
religion  of  superstition,  and  Sixte  Marjolain  was  superstitious.  He 
believed  in  the  power  of  dead  men  to  haunt  and  punish  live  ones. 
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HE  who  would  gain  a  just  idea  of  the  various  qualities  of  a  Japanese 
theatre — its  conspicuous  merits  and  its  flagrant  faults  ;  its  contrasts  of 
rude  simplicity  and  lavish  splendour  ;  its  swift  successions  of  dexterous 
illusion  and  awkward  disenchantment ;  and  its  alternating  incongruities 
of  genuine  dramatic  taste  and  skill,  and  reckless  defiance  of  aesthetic  and 
human  proprieties — must  give  at  least  one  uninterrupted  day  to  its  study, 
going  early,  and  leaving  only  when  all  is  finished.  Repeated  visits  of 
shorter  duration  will  hardly  serve,  for  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  miss  some 
element,  not  only  of  entertainment,  but  also  of  importance  in  estimating 
the  general  value  of  theatrical  art  among  the  Japanese.  In  the  perform- 
ances of  one  day  he  will  probably  find  fair  examples  of  nearly  all  that 
they  attempt  to  accomplish.  Unlike  the  Chinese,  who  are  content  to 
follow  the  course  of  a  tortuous  tragedy  or  complicated  comedy  through 
days  and  weeks  of  mazy  evolution,  the  Japanese  must  have  variety,  as 
well  as  abundance,  in  their  mimic  sports.  Their  more  active  nature 
requires  the  stimulant  of  continual  novelty,  and,  for  the  price  of  a  single 
day's  amusement,  they  expect,  and  usually  receive,  a  complete  Polonius's 
list  of  representations,  with  additional  details  of  the  kind  referred  to  by 
Hamlet  as  more  appropriate  to  the  Polonial  humour.*  One  visit,  then, 
will  doubtless  enable  the  foreign  spectator  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
standard  of  the  Nippon  drama,  and  to  determine  its  rank  among  like 
exhibitions  in  other  lands.  If  it  recommend  itself  to  his  gentle  senses, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  repeating  the  experiment  as  often  as 
he  may  choose  ;  if  it  weary  him,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
staying  away  as  freely  as  in  any  country  where  the  form  of  government 
is  supposed  to  be  more  liberal  than  in  these  islands  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Sun. 

Put  yourself,  I  pray,  under  my  guidance  for  a  day,  and  come  with  me 
to  Asakusa — at  once  the  busiest  and  the  merriest  quarter  of  Yedo.  Here, 
amid  the  incessant  bustle  of  trade,  are  congregated  the  best  of  the  public 
amusements  which  the  great  city  possesses  ;  most  of  them  under  the 
shadow  of  the  majestic  temple  of  Kuan-non,  which,  unlike  the  majority  of 
temples,  is  kept  constantly  open  and  in  operation,  perhaps  as  an  antidote 
to  the  poisonous  influences  of  concentrated  commerce.  Here  are  gardens 
with  quaint  devices  of  dwarf  forests,  streams,  and  mountains  to  tempt  the 
curious.  Here  are  archery-grounds,  with  nimble-fingered  Oriental  Dianas 
to  fit  the  fidgety  arrow  to  the  evasive  cord.  Here  are  menageries,  with 

*  "He's  for  a  jig,"  &c. 
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nothing  more  ferocious  about  them  than  languid  snakes  and  spiteful  apes. 
Here  are  wax-works  of  truly  marvellous  fidelity,  compared  with  which 
even  Madame  Tussaud's  are  commonplace  caricatures.  Here  also  are  the 
theatres,  three  of  them  keeping  each  other  close  company,  as  that  famous 
row  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  once  did.  Of  these,  we  can  take  our 
choice.  They  are  all  alike  externally,  and  are  all  sufficiently  attractive  to 
the  eye,  with  gay  flags  protruding  and  enormous  lanterns  depending  from 
their  balconies,  and  their  walls  covered,  like  those  of  many  play-houses  at 
home,  with  transparencies  representing  the  most  impressive  scenes  in  the 
favourite  dramas  of  the  day.  It  matters  little  which  we  enter.  We  pass 
the  first,  learning  that  it  is  already  compactly  full,  and  the  second, 
because,  although  it  is  but  a  little  past  eight  o'clock,  the  performance  has 
already  begun.  At  the  door  of  the  third,  the  proprietor  or  his  assistant 
waits,  bowing  and  smiling,  to  receive  us,  and,  ascertaining  which  part  of 
the  house  we  wish  to  be  placed  in,  precedes  us  to  our  destination,  clearing 
the  way,  and  making  all  comfortable  before  us,  as  an  amiable  usher  would 
naturally  do  in  any  well-conducted  English  establishment.  But  as  regards 
payment,  no  word  is  spoken  at  this  early  period  :  that  ungracious  formality 
is  left  for  a  later  stage.  At  present,  the  attendant's  thoughts  are  occupied 
solely  by  his  desire  to  bestow  us  comfortably  in  our  box,  with  sundry 
cushions  to  mitigate  the  asperities  of  rough  and  angular  boards,  and  with 
pots  of  fragrant  tea  to  soothe  the  impatience  of  the  interval  before  the 
opening  of  the  day's  dramatic  budget.  We  might  have  chairs,  European 
chairs,  if  we  desired ;  but,  of  course,  we  reject  them,  as,  on  such  an 
occasion,  we  would  reject  anything  unnecessarily  foreign,  and,  folding 
ourselves  together  upon  the  matted  floor,  we  commence  our  personal 
proceedings  by  an  inspection  of  the  house  and  the  assemblage. 

It  is  certainly  a  plain  and  primitive  edifice ;  thoroughly  substantial, 
and  neat  enough,  but  totally  destitute  of  anything  approaching  to  luxury ; 
covering  a  space  about  equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  Adelphi  in  London, 
though  not  equal  to  the  Adelphi  in  height ;  four  solid  walls  bound  together 
at  the  top  by  massive  beams  and  sheltered  by  a  roof,  the  numerous 
apertures  in  which  are  so  arranged  with  broad  shutters,  as  to  produce 
specific  scenic  effects  of  light  and  shade.  There  is  no  ceiling,  and,  of 
course,  no  plastering  or  paint  upon  the  wood-work  in  any  part.  The 
auditorial  arrangements  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  smaller  French  theatres. 
The  centre  of  the  floor  is  filled  with  stalls  or  boxes, — the  former  name 
seems  more  appropriate  here  than  it  is  with  us — square  spaces  separated 
from  one  another  by  partitions  about  ten  inches  high,  each  calculated  to 
comfortably  accommodate  four,  or  possibly  six,  persons.  Two  aisles  lead 
from  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  stage,  which  latter  is  not  divided  by 
any  practical  boundary  from  the  body  of  the  parquet,  both  being  upon  the 
same  level.  Indeed  these  aisles  appear  to  be  intended  rather  for  occasional 
exits  and  entrances  of  the  actors  than  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
the  partitions  between  the  boxes  being  sufficiently  bulky  to  afford  an  easy 
passage  to  the  sure-footed  Japanese.  Along  the  outer  side  of  each  of  the 
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aisles  a  row  of  boxes  like  the  French  "loges  "  extends,  constructed  to  hold 
four  occupants  apiece.  The  gallery — there  is  only  one — chiefly  consists 
of  similar  "  loges,"  the  space  in  the  extreme  rear  corresponding  to  the  least 
select  part  of  our  play-houses.  Altogether,  there  is  ample  room  for  some 
1,200  persons,  and  with  a  little  of  the  pressure  which  European  and 
American  ushers  are  accustomed  to  exert,  2,000  might  be  introduced 
without  serious  difficulty.  Mats  and  cushions  are  liberally  supplied,  but 
no  other  conveniences  are  provided,  or,  indeed,  looked  for.  The  only 
decorations  are  a  few  coloured  hanging-curtains,  stretching  from  side  to 
side  like  our  stage  "  borders ;  "  rows  of  paper  lanterns  hung  about  the 
edges  of  the  gallery  in  the  same  manner  as  our  gaseliers,  and,  like  them, 
intended  rather  for  ornament  than  use,  and  long  strips  of  cloth  thrown  over 
the  fronts  of  the  conspicuous  boxes  above  and  below,  emblazoned  with  the 
names  of  popular  actors,  the  crests  of  tutelary  deities,  and  the%  titles  of 
certain  plays  that  have  proved  especially  attractive.  The  curtain  occupies 
the  same  position  as  with  us,  but  there  is  no  proscenium,  and  nothing  to 
prevent  the  curious  spectator  from  penetrating  behind  the  scenes  at 
pleasure,  excepting  his  own  sense  of  propriety.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
exactly  what  restrictions  do  exist  in  this  respect,  for  even  now,  while  the 
mysterious  noise  of  preparation  resounds,  occupants  of  the  front  parquet 
stalls  occasionally  lift  the  curtain  before  them,  dart  beneath  it  and  appear 
at  the  sides,  having  evidently  chosen  this  speedier  method  of  getting  out  to 
a  promenade  along  the  somewhat  narrow  partition-tops ;  and  little  children, 
eager  to  explore  the  yet  undivulged  mysteries,  leave  their  places,  and 
running  down  the  aisles,  peer  curiously  into  the  dim  arena,  unmolested 
and  without  rebuke. 

Half-past  eight  o'clock,  an  unusually  late  hour,  and  the  house  is  two- 
thirds  full,  but  the  performance  does  not  begin.  We  have  yet  time  to  take 
observations  of  the  audience,  which,  gaily  gossipping,  seems  to  care  very 
little  for  the  delay.  Most  of  those  present  have  come  prepared  to  make  a 
day  of  it,  and  a  half-hour  more  or  less  is  of  little  moment  to  them.  The 
elite  appear  to  be  in  the  upper  boxes  nearest  the  stage,  although  many  fine 
dresses  and  aristocratic  tournures  are  visible  both  in  the  lower  boxes  and 
the  central  stalls.  On  one  side,  far  in  front,  there  happen  to  be  grouped, 
this  morning,  nearly  100  children,  mostly  girls,  inexpressibly  bewitching 
in  their  pretty,  gentle,  innocent  glee.  I  am  never  tired  of  paying  tribute 
to  the  loveliness  of  the  better  class  of- Japanese  children.  As  they  sit 
there,  just  beneath  us,  in  their  bright  holiday  attire,  they  form  a  picture 
which  many  a  painter  that  I  know  of  would  give  all  his  old  pallets  to  get 
sight  of,  yet  will  not  take  a  paltry  month's  voyage  to  find.  For  a  contrast, 
we  may  turn  to  the  rear  upper  boxes,  which  are  in  possession  of  a  body  of 
pleasure-seeking  soldiers,  whose  appearance  is  not  at  all  picturesque.  The 
Japanese  samurai,  in  his  transition  state  from  nobleman's  retainer-at-large 
to  national-guardsman,  is  as  far  as  possible  from  an  object  of  beauty.  On 
entering  his  new  military  career,  he  is  expected  to  throw  off  his  former 
graceful,  but  cumbrous  robes,  and  adopt  the  garb  of  European  armies ; 
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and  he  does  this  not  unwillingly,  but  awkwardly  and  by  slow  gradations. 
Instead  of  dashing  boldly  across  the  Rubicon  of  dress  reform,  he  trifles  on 
the  brink,  or  plashes  timidly  and  shallowly  about,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing 
too  suddenly  beyond  his  depth.  The  result  is  a  series  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary combinations  that  can  be  imagined  :  fantastic  hair-dressings,  which 
refuse  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  regulation  cap  ;  striped  trousers 
rolled  up  to  the  thighs,  to  relieve  the  legs  from  an  unaccustomed  and 
oppressive  warmth — misalliances  of  the  long-sleeved  flowing  Japanese  sack 
with  tight-fitting  breeches, — sometimes  with  nothing  more  than  woollen 
drawers — and  vice  versa,  of  the  broad-legged  hakami  with  close  jackets ; 
and  in  numerous  cases,  when  all  other  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  a 
resolute  adherence  to  the  Japanese  sandals  and  high  pattens,  which  alone 
are  sufficiently  destructive  to  every  pretension  of  military  bearing,  as  we 
understand  it.  Valour,  however,  is  not  dependent  upon  accidents  of 
apparel,  and  if  there  is  one  quality  which  the  samurai  is  known  to  possess 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other,  it  is  that  of  indomitable  physical  courage. 
Behind  the  cluster  of  soldiers  is  a  small  gathering  of  neat-looking 
servants,  apparently  in  waiting  upon  certain  lofty  yaconins  who  occupy 
some  of  the  best  places  in  the  house,  and  who  are,  in  turn,  attendants 
of  a  very  distinguished  officer  who  sits,  with  a  small  party,  in  a 
half-hidden  recess,  closely  resembling  one  of  those  which  in  old- 
fashioned  French  theatres  are  situated  upon  the  stage  behind  the  curtain. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  recognized  representative  of  Japanese 
dignity  and  mystery  is  near  us,  but  the  real  interest  of  the  scene  at 
present  lies  in  the  body  of  the  house,  among  the  stalls,  which  are  more 
heterogeneously  filled,  and  spiced  with  more  variety.  How  polite,  good- 
humoured,  and  sociable  they  all  are  !  There  are  obvious  distinctions  of 
rank  in  dress,  but  there  are  none,  after  the  opening  salutations  of  a  con- 
versation, in  intercourse.  Though  probably  all  strangers,  they  smile  and 
jest,  and  puff  one  another's  health  in  pinches  of  tobacco,  and  interchange 
candies  and  fruits  like  life-long  acquaintances.  Candies  and  fruits ! 
There  is  abundance  of  these,  for  no  London  pit  ever  resounded  more 
freely  with  cries  of  vendors  of  every  known  species  of  superfluous  refresh- 
ment, and  the  trade  they  carry  on  is  incessant,  especially  among  the 
young  folks,  some  of  whom  seem  disposed  to  preclude  all  possibility  of 
nourishing  food,  for  that  day  at  least,  by  surfeiting  themselves  with 
sweets  at  the  outset.  While  we  are  amusing  ourselves  with  the  elaborate 
gravity  with  which  these  juvenile  bargains  are  conducted,  our  friendly 
co-proprietor  or  manager's  assistant,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  comes  to  us 
with  information  that  the  real  business  is  on  the  point  of  commencing, 
and  hands  us  a  package  of  programmes  to  properly  prepare  our  minds  for 
the  delights  in  store  ;  to  break,  one  might  say,  the  artistic  shock  to  us. 
Ah !  these  are  indeed  programmes.  For  amplitude  of  description  and 
copiousness  of  illustration,  the  new  worlds  of  Europe  and  America  know 
nothing  to  compare  with  them.  They  are  not  slips  or  sheets  of  paper, 
but  little  books,  neatly  bound,  and  worth  preserving  as  ornaments  after 
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their  immediate  purpose  has  been  served.  They  present  a  list  of  the 
day's  proposed  entertainments,  with  names  of  the  actors  and  portraits  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  followed  by  very  full  analyses 
of  the  various  plots,  with  coloured  illustrations  of  the  principal  scenes. 
Apart  from  their  usefulness  in  the  theatre,  they  are  said  to  be  amusing 
little  volumes  for  all  occasions.  It  is  true  that  a  price  is  put  upon  them, 
but  it  is  very  small,  not  more  than  a  halfpenny  for  each.  As  we  pay  for 
them,  we  learn  also  the  price  of  our  admission.  This  varies  according  to 
the  hour  when  the  visitor  arrives,  and,  as  we  are  among  the  earliest, 
no  charge  can  be  higher  than  ours.  It  is  little  less  than  two  "  bu," 
about  half  a  Mexican  dollar  apiece  ;  and  if  anybody  can  tell  me  where 
else  upon  earth  you  can  go  through  so  much  by  paying  so  little,  I  should 
like  to  have  him  deliver  his  information  forthwith. 

The  attention  of  the  audience  is  presently  arrested  by  a  series  of  sharp 
sounds  behind  the  curtain,  caused  by  rapping  two  hard  and  solid  blocks  of 
wood  together, — a  very  common  form  of  notification  everywhere  in  Japan, 
and  one  which,  again,  suggests  the  French  theatrical  method  of  warning. 
After  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  raps,  three  blows  upon  a  drum  are  heard, 
and  the  curtain  is  rapidly  drawn  aside  from  the  left  of  the  stage  to  the 
right,  revealing,  in  the  centre,  a  neat  and  tasteful  garden-scene,  than 
which  nothing  need  be  more  complete  or  more  correctly  designed.  Less 
effective  views  and  less  accurate  "  sets  "  are  often  seen  in  more  than  one 
New  York  and  London,  not  to  say  Paris,  theatre  of  pretension.  The 
space  occupied  is  small, — only  about  two-thirds  the  width  of  that  dis- 
closed by  the  withdrawal  of  the  curtain,  and  extending  to  what  might 
correspond  to  the  third  entrance  in  one  of  our  average-sized  houses — but 
it  is  well  filled.  Whatever  other  contradictions  to  literal  fidelity  we  may 
observe,  there  is  certainly  none  of  that  barbarous  indifference  which  in 
Chinese  theatres  allows  the  orchestra  to  be  seen  in  full  and  noisy  operation 
behind  the  actors,  and  demands  no  further  concession  to  stage  illusions 
than  a  portable  bush  to  represent  a  forest,  or  a  paper  gate  to  stand  for  a 
walled  city.  The  scenic  appointments  of  the  Japanese  are  quite  well 
enough  in  their  way ; — imperfect,  of  course,  considered  from  our  point, 
but  excellent  as  far  as  they  go.  The  disposition  of  their  musicians,  how- 
ever, is  open  to  severer  criticism,  of  which,  by-the-by,  they  are  unsparing 
themselves,  but  seem  reluctant  to  overthrow  the  old  traditions,  even  while 
acknowledging  their  absurdity.  From  what  would  be  their  proscenium,  if 
they  had  a  proscenium,  to  what  would  be  the  edges  of  their  first  wings,  if 
they  had  those,  stretch  two  little  galleries,  or  platforms,  about  five  feet 
above  the  stage,  in  which  the  orchestras  and  choruses  are  stationed. 
There  are  generally  three  "  samisen  "  or  guitar-players,  and  three  singers, 
on  each  side  ;  and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  justifications  of 
their  presence  in  so  conspicuous  a  position  is  that  the  assistance  of  the 
choruses  is  supposed  to  be  frequently  required  to  explain  the  progress  of 
the  drama.  Their  tuneful  commentaries  do  indeed  elucidate  a  great  deal 
that  might  otherwise  be  obscure,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  much 
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dialogue  and  many  soliloquies  which,  without  some  such  substitute,  would 
be  indispensable.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  whole  system  is  ridiculous, 
yet  who  shall  determine  where  the  line  of  musical  illustration  is  to  be 
drawn.  In  many  of  our  melodramas  at  least  one-half  of  the  action  is 
sustained  by  orchestral  accompaniments,  and  nobody  disputes  the  value 
of  such  effects ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  apply  logical  tests,  which  is  more 
unreasonable, — for  a  chorus  to  tell  us  what  is  secretly  passing  in  the 
mind  of  a  particular  character,  or  for  that  character  to  proclaim  it 
himself,  in  an  outspoken  soliloquy  ?  And  what  mighty  difference  ia 
there  between  being  informed  by  three  or  four  respectable  middle-aged 
gentlemen  in  melodious  unison,  that  "an  interval  of  two  months  is 
supposed,"  &c.  &c.,  and  reading  the  same  upon  a  play-bill  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  there  is  no  defence  for  either  chorus  or  soliloquy,  and  not  much 
for  the  impertinent  and  superfluous  suggestions  of  play-bills,  so  we  can 
afford  to  pass  these  questions  unanswered.  They  need  not,  indeed, 
present  themselves  at  all,  in  this  opening  scene  of  the  Yedo  theatre,  for 
we  presently  discover  that,  before  beginning  the  dramatic  feast,  a  species 
of  pantomimic  prelude  is  offered,  intended,  perhaps,  to  simulate  a  pro- 
pitiatory appeal  to  supernatural  powers,  or  perhaps  only  to  introduce  the 
more  diversified  proceedings  of  the  day  by  an  act  of  formal  greeting  to 
the  assemblage.  The  regular  musicians,  all  dressed  in  rich  but  plain- 
coloured  robes  of  state,  having  taken  their  accustomed  places,  the  doors 
of  a  pavilion  in  the  mimic  garden  are  opened,  and  a  dozen  more  imposing 
figures  enter  therefrom,  bearing  instruments  which  are  not  employed  in 
the  orchestras,  though  familiar  enough  to  the  Japanese ; — namely,  flutes, 
kotos,*  and  little  drums  of  curious»construction  and  various  in  tone — 
some  broad  and  shallow,  like  tambourines,  some  long  and  slender,  and 
some  contracted  like  hour-glasses.  These  gravely  seat  themselves  in  a 
row,  as  a  line  of  chairless  negro -minstrels  might  do,  and,  without  much 
delay,  open  a  lively  tournament  of  cacophonous  rivalry  with  their  neigh- 
bours overhead.  The  entries  in  the  lists,  however,  are  very  gradual,  and 
some  five  minutes  pass  before  the  whole  force  of  twenty-four  is  in  united 
operation.  An  hour-glass  drum,  perched  lengthwise  upon  the  player's 
right  shoulder,  and  smartly  tapped  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  is 
first  sounded,  the  performer's  voice  following  it  in  a  monotonous  recitative. 
Samisens  in  the  galleries  next  emerge  from  silence,  at  first  softly  and 
timidly,  as  if  afraid  of  intruding,  but  presently,  gathering  boldness,  with 
a  rising  energy  that  threatens  to  extinguish  the  solitary  drum  and  calls 
for  reinforcement  below,  which  is  hastily  thrown  in  by  the  wry-necked 
fife.  A  sonorous  platform  chorister  soon  mingles  in  the  emulous  fray, 
provoking  a  vigorous  rejoinder  from  the  entire  body  of  vocalists  upon  the 
floor.  The  twelve  above  reply  with  a  flowing  phrase.  The  twelve  below 

•  *  The  "  koto  "  is  an  instrument  resembling  a  magnified  JEioM&n  harp,  the  strings 
of  which  are  sometimes  stretched  upon  a  hollow  box,  but  generally  upon  a  large  block 
of  solid  wood.  Its  tone  is  soft  and  melodious,  and  much  more  so  than  that  of  the 
•'  samisen,"  which  differs  little  from  the  banjo. 
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retort  with  a  shrill  stanza.  Then  all  the  drums  are  heard  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,  the  samisens  twitter,  the  kotos  twang,  and  twenty-two  pairs  of 
lungs  pour  forth  their  utmost  volume.  Two  flute-players  alone,  having 
their  mouths  as  well  as  their  hands  full,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
American  art  of  singing  through  the  nose,  are  forced  to  abstain  from 
swelling  the  choral  strain.  But  the  tumult  is  sufficient  with  only  their 
partial  co-operation,  and  BO,  lustily  and  vigorously,  for  some  sixty 
seconds,  without  interruption,  the  acoustic  anguish  is  prolonged. 

Suddenly,  without  premonition,  and  with  no  apparent  cause  to  inex- 
perienced eyes,  the  commotion  is  multiplied  by  loud  cries  from  the 
audience.  Nothing  has  happened  upon  the  stage  to  occasion  such  an 
outburst,  but,  following  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  we  perceive  that  two 
figures  have  entered  from  the  rear  of  the  parquet,  and  are  now  proceeding 
slowly  down  the  aisles.  The  uproar  of  the  populace  is  simply  a  demon- 
stration of  welcome.  The  actors  are  evidently  familiar  favourites ;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  welcome  of  cheers  and  clapping  of  hands,  their 
names  are  shouted  again  and  again  by  the  more  eager  of  their  admirers, — 
a  proof  of  extreme  popularity.  Unmoved  by  the  applause,  they  glide 
majestically  to  the  middle  of  the  aisles,  where  they  pause,  salute  each 
other  and  the  audience,  and  then,  in  a  series  of  easy  undulations,  their 
feet  seeming  never  to  leave  the  floor,  move  onward  again  toward  the  stage, 
having  at  last  reached  the  centre  of  which,  they  stand  motionless  for  a  few 
seconds,  in  attitudes  of  singular  freedom  and  grace.  By  this  time  the 
general  agitation  is  subdued,  and  tranquillity  reigns  again.  During  the 
next  ten  minutes  no  sound  is  heard  excepting  the  most  gentle  touches  of 
the  samisens  and  kotos,  and  an  occasional  cry  of  "Kimi-tayu"  or 
"  Juahachi " — the  names  of  the  performers,  from  some  irrepressible 
enthusiast  in  the  body  of  the  house.  Now  is  our  opportunity  for  minute 
inspection.  The  characters  represented  are  feminine,  but  the  imperson- 
ators are  men,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Japan.  As  far  as  appearance 
goes,  the  disguise  presents  few  difficulties ;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  all 
women  of  position  to  powder  their  faces  and  necks  in  such  profusion  as  to 
make  the  imitation  of  the  artificial  complexion  an  extremely  easy  matter. 
Certain  prescribed  touches  of  pink  paint  still  further  facilitate  the  masking 
of  the  countenance,  and  the  hair,  of  course,  is  counterfeited  without 
trouble.  It  is  in  the  movement  of  the  body  and  the  management  of  the 
dress  that  the  cleverness  of  the  actor  is  shown  ;  and  in  these  details  the 
couple  before  us  are  undoubtedly  accomplished  experts.  Excepting  their 
tallness — and  even  this  is  not  excessive — there  is  nothing  about  them  to 
betray  their  real  sex  to  the  most  penetrating  observation.  Every  trace  of 
masculine  angularity  and  stifihess  has  been  banished  from  their  frames. 
But  these  characteristics,  which  are  afterwards  more  curiously  studied,  do 
not  at  first  strike  us  with  so  much  surprise  as  the  splendour  of  their 
apparel.  Dresses  more  costly  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  Western  theatres, 
but  none  at  once  so  rich  in  material,  so  vivid  in  colour,  and  so  perfectly 
tasteful  and  harmonious  in  their  extraordinary  brilliancy.  The  chief 
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materials  are  silk  and  velvet  of  the  finest  Japanese  quality, — which  means 
the  finest  quality  in  the  world,— overwrought  with  fanciful  embroidery, 
and  glittering  with  crystals  and  polished  metals.  The  two  costumes  are 
at  first  precisely  alike  in  form,  but  so  contrived  in  colour  that  one  seems 
a  blaze  of  gold,  the  other  a  glare  of  silver.  The  head  of  each  actor  is 
covered  with  a  tall  shining  hat,  from  which  a  fringe  of  bullion  falls, 
entirely  concealing  the  hair.  The  throat  and  shoulders  are  swathed  with 
glittering  scarfs.  A  long  robe,  with  sleeves  of  inordinate  length,  is  lightly 
bound  around  the  figure,  closing  in  at  the  ankles,  and  suddenly  expanding 
about  the  feet  like  an  inverted  lotus-leaf.  The  waist  is  encircled  by  the 
broad  Japanese  cestus,  or  obi,  heavily  knotted  at  the  back,  in  which  are 
sheathed  innocuous  weapons  and  ornaments  of  various  design.  The  com- 
binations of  colour,  and  the  effects  produced  by  them,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  describe  ;  there  is  no  proximate  standard  of  previous  recollec- 
tion to  measure  them  by.  Moreover,  one  dress  alone  is  not  held  sufficient 
for  the  occasion.  A  few  stately  gestures,  and  the  hats  and  outer  garments 
are  thrown  aside,  disclosing  a  second  and  totally  different  attire,  in  no 
respect  less  striking  than  the  first.  And,  presently,  after  a  haughty  sweep 
around  the  stage,  a  third  is  unveiled,  the  most  superb  of  all.  The  bodies 
of  the  two  comedians  are  now  cleared  for  action,  and  a  dignified  dance 
begins.  I  say  a  dance,  although  it  exhibits  little  of  the  activity  which  the 
word  implies  with  us.  In  the  feminine  choregraphy  of  Japan  there  is  no 
saltatory  motion.  The  men  are  marvels  of  vivacity,  but  the  women  are 
always  comparatively  calm  and  subdued.  Their  feet  do  not  appear  to  be 
lifted  from  the  ground.  They  glide  from  spot  to  spot,  with  bodies 
rhythmically  vibrating  and  arms  seductively  swaying,  pausing  now  and 
again  in  postures  of  approved  Oriental  coquetry,  to  beckon  with  a  fan-flirt 
or  lure  with  a  smile.  But  of  animated  action  there  is  very  little,  and 
here  this  morning,  less  than  usual,  since  the  purpose  of  the  performance 
is  grave  and  austere,  rather  than  jubilant  and  mirth-inspiring.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  full  of  grace,  and  is  impressive  from  the  elaborate  precision  with 
which  the  movements  of  the  two  dancers  are  blended  ;  and  we  willingly 
join  in  the  acclamations  which  ring  through  the  house,  as,  after  a  final 
swoop  and  flourish  of  prodigious  expanse,  they  dart  beneath  the  hanging 
curtains  of  the  pavilions,  and  vanish  from  public  sight. 

Now,  amid  the  bustle  which  ensues — hum  of  conversation,  cries  of 
refreshment-sellers,  and  rattle  of  machinery  upon  the  stage,  we  look  to  our 
programmes  for  what  is  to  follow.  Bumbnku  Chagama  is  announced. 
jBumbuhu  Chagama  is  a  typical  dramatic  subject  in  Japan,  and  shall 
therefore  be  explained.  The  literature  of  the  country  is  full  of  fanciful 
legends  and  fables,  some  apparently  derived  from  foreign  sources,  and 
arbitrarily  adapted  to  Japanese  traditions,  some  exclusively  national, 
and  illustrative  of  such  crude  mythology  as  here  exists.  In  the  latter,  the 
grotesque  ideals  of  the  fox,  the  badger,  or  some  other  mysteriously  endowed 
animal  frequently  figure.  They  are  very  old,  generally  very  brief,  and 
always  extremely  popular.  Every  child  is  familiar  with  hundreds  of 
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them,  since  they  are  circulated  profusely,  in  neat  little  pamphlets,  drolly 
illustrated,  at  the  cheap  rate  of  about  a  dozen  for  a  halfpenny.  Theatrical 
versions  of  these  tales  form  about  half  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Yedo  play- 
houses. As  we  shall  by  and  by  discover,  the  dramatizations  do  not 
strictly  follow  the  course  of  the  original  fables  ;  but  such  divergencies  of 
this  sort  have  always  been  the  inalienable  privilege  of  play- writers,  from 
Shakspeare  down  to  the  lowest.  Among  them  all,  Bumbuku  Char/nma 
is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  frequently  represented.  Why  this  is  so 
nobody  can  satisfactorily  explain,  for  it  is  only  of  average  merit,  and,  as  a 
mere  narrative,  has  very  little  romantic,  or  even  human,  interest  about  it. 
But  since  it  possesses  a  certain  prominence,  both  as  a  favourite  nursery 
fiction  and  an  accepted  theatrical  theme,  a  double  purpose  may  be  served 
by  offering  first  a  literal  translation,  and  afterwards  showing  in  what 
manner  it  has  been  thought  judicious  to  rearrange  it  for  dramatic 
treatment. 

BUMBUKU  CHAGAMA;    OK,  THE  BUBBLING  TEAPOT.* 

"  ONCE  upon  a  time,  it  is  said,  there  lived  a  very  old  badger  in  the 
temple  known  as  Morin-ji,  where  there  was  also  an  iron  teapot,  called 
Bumbuku  Chagama,  which  was  a  precious  thing  in  that  sacred  place.  One 
day,  when  the  chief  priest,  who  was  fond  of  tea,  and  who  kept  the  pot 
always  hanging  in  his  own  sitting-room,  was  about  taking  it  as  usual  to 
make  tea  for  drinking,  a  tail  came  out  of  it.  He  was  startled,  and  called 
together  all  the  little  bourges,  his  pupils,  that  they  might  behold  the 
apparition.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  mischievous  work  of  a  fox  or  badger, 
and  being  resolved  to  ascertain  its  real  character,  they  made  due 
preparations.  Some  of  them  tied  handkerchiefs  about  their  heads,  and 
some  stripped  their  coats  off  the  shoulders,!  and  armed  themselves  with 
sticks  and  bits  of  fire-wood.  But  when  they  were  about  to  beat  the  vessel 
down,  wings  came  out  of  it,  and,  as  it  flew  about  from  one  side  to  another, 
like  a  dragon-fly,  while  they  pursued  it,  they  could  neither  strike  nor 
secure  it.  Finally,  however,  having  closed  all  the  windows  and  sliding- 
doors,  after  hunting  it  vigorously  from  one  corner  to  another,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  confining  it  within  a  small  space,  and  presently  in  capturing  it. 

*  It  is  extremely  diverting  to  find  the  literati  of  Japan  at  loggerheads  about  the 
etymology  of  this  title,  and  to  learn  that  the  result  of  their  inquiries  is  very  much  like 
that  which  followed  the  investigations  of  the  discoverer  of  "  Bill  Stumps  his  mark." 
The  scholars  have  held  that  Bnmbuku  is  a  compound,  the  first  syllable  of  which, 
Bun  (here  softened  into  Bum)  signifies  learning,  and  the  second,  Fnku  (or  Buku), 
•wealth.  There  is  no  question  about  Chagama,  which  means  teapot.  Antiquaries 
desire  that  the  name  should  thus  be  equivalent  to  "  The  Accomplished  and  Prosperity- 
bestowing  Teapot,"  and  the  Chinese  characters  which  they  apply  to  it  have  this 
interpretation.  But  it  appears  that  in  the  province  of  Sendai,  where  Morin-ji  and 
the  wonderful  pot  still  exist,  the  word  Bumbuku  is  currently  used  in  simple  imita- 
tion of  a  bubbling  or  gurgling  sound/and  may  be  indifferently  applied  to  boiling 
water,  running  streams,  or  the  mental  processes  of  over-fanciful  philologists. 

f  Customary  preparations  of  labouring-men  for  any  arduous  toil. 
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"  While  they  were  variously  consulting  what  they  should  do  with  it,  a 
low  merchant,  whose  business  it  was  to  collect  and  sell  waste-paper, 
entered  opportunely,  and  they  showed  him  the  teapot,  with  the  view  of 
disposing  of  it  to  him,  if  possible.  He,  observing  their  eagerness,  offered 
for  it  a  much  lower  price  than  it  was  worth ;  but  as  it  was  now  considered 
a  monstrous  thing  in  the  temple,  they  allowed  him  to  have  it,  even  at  the 
unfair  valuation.  Greatly  rejoiced,  he  took  it  and  hastily  carried  it  away, 
and  reached  his  home  well  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  looking  forward  to  a 
handsome  profit  the 'next  day,  when  he  hoped  to  sell  it  to  some  lover  of 
tea-drinking. 

"  Night  came  on,  and  he  laid  himself  down  upon  his  cushions  to  rest, 
and,  covering  himself  with  blankets,  slept  soundly. 

"  But  at  a  late  hour,  toward  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  teapot  once 
more  changed  itself  into  the  form  of  a  badger,  and  came  out  from  the 
waste-paper  basket  in  which  it  had  been  placed.  The  merchant  was 
aroused  by  the  noise,  and  caught  the  teapot  while  it  was  in  flight ;  and, 
by  treating  it  kindly,  gained  its  confidence  and  affection.  In  the  course  of 
time,  moreover,  it  became  so  docile  that  he  was  able  to  teach  it  rope- 
dancing  and  various  other  accomplishments. 

"  The  report  soon  spread  that  Bumbuku  Chagama  had  learned  to 
dance,  and  the  merchant  was  invited  to  various  great  and  small  provinces, 
where,  also,  he  was  summoned  to  exhibit  the  marvel  before  the  daimios, 
who  bestowed  upon  him  large  gifts  of  gold  and  silver.  In  course  of  time 
he  reflected  that  it  was  only  through  the  teapot,  which  he  had  bought  so 
cheap,  that  he  had  become  prosperous,  and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  return 
it  again,  with  some  compensation,  to  the  temple.  He  therefore  carried  it 
thither,  and  telling  the  chief  priest  the  story  of  all  his  good  fortune, 
offered  to  restore  it,  together  with  one-half  of  the  money  he  had  gained. 

"  The  priest,  well  pleased  with  his  gratitude  and  generosity,  consented 
to  receive  the  gifts.  The  badger  was  made  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the 
temple,  and  the  name  of  Bumbuku  Chagama  has  remained  famous  in 
Morin-ji  to  the  present  day,  and  will  be  held  in  remembrance  until  the 
latest  ages  as  a  legend  of  ancient  times." 

That  is  the  whole  story,  as  it  stands  in  popular  literature.  How  it 
has  been  amplified  and  adorned  for  the  stage,  we  shall  now  see. 

As  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  we  faintly  discern  the  interior  of  a 
priest's  apartment  in  the  temple.  The  existence  of  an  outer  wall  toward 
the  spectators  is  of  course  left  to  the  imagination,  but  a  door  is  outlined, 
by  which  the  room  communicates  with  a  garden,  the  shrubbery  in  which 
is  thickly  laden  with  snow.  It  is  a  stormy  night,  and  the  effect  of  gloom 
is  augmented  by  the  closing  of  most  of  the  large  windows  in  the  roof  of 
the  theatre.  The  wind  moans,  and  the  branches  of  the  withered  trees 
rustle  uneasily.  Upon  the  mats  within,  the  chief  priest  sits  or  kneels 
beside  his  Jiibachi  (fire-bowl),  reading  by  the  dim  light  of  a  large  paper 
lantern.  The  iron  teapot  hangs  upon  the  inner  wall.  The  warmth  and 
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repose  of  this  interior  contrasts  keenly  with  the  restless  discomfort  of  the 
scene  outside. 

Entering  by  one  of  the  aisles,  a  huntsman  advances,  clothed  in  furs, 
carrying  his  matchlock  on  his  shoulder  and  his  game-bag  on  his  thigh.  In 
pantomime  he  bewails  the  hard  fortune  of  the  day.  The  falling  snow  has 
extinguished  his  fuse  when  he  most  needed  it.  His  fingers,  cramped  by 
frost,  have  failed  him  at  the  moment  of  firing.  He  has  lost  his  usual 
steadiness  upon  the  slippery  ground,  and  missed  his  aim  repeatedly.  He 
is  weary,  cold,  and  hungry.  All  this  is  admirably  told  in  silent  action. 
Suddenly  he  discovers  the  light  in  the  temple.  He  runs  and  asks  admis- 
sion. The  old  priest  receives  him  hospitably,  listens  with  interest  to  the 
tale  of  his  misadventures,  brings  him  cushions  from  behind  a  screen,  and 
goes  out  in  search  of  food,  leaving  directions  for  the  huntsman  to  prepare 
hot-water  in  the  teapot. 

The  gratified  guest  takes  the  huge  vessel  from  its  hook,  and  hangs  it 
over  the  hibachi.  A  terrible  shock  awaits  him.  No  sooner  is  the  influence 
of  the  fire  felt  upon  it  than  it  opens  in  front,  and  a  grinning  badger's  head 
protrudes.  He  recoils,  awe-stricken  and  speechless,  and  while  he  glares 
upon  the  apparition,  it  changes  to  a  human  countenance, — that  of  a  young 
and  comely  woman.  He  springs  toward  it,  but  at  that  instant  the  priest 
returns,  and  the  teapot  resumes. its  ordinary  shape. 

Trembling  with  excitement,  the  huntsman  hurriedly  tells  the  mar- 
vellous story  of  what  has  happened.  The  priest  attempts  to  pacify  him, 
intimating  that  his  brain  is  disturbed  by  hunger  and  exhaustion.  The 
huntsman  protests,  but  the  priest  is  unconvinced.  His  scepticism,  how- 
ever, is  speedily  overthrown.  He  approaches  the  teapot  to  throw  in  the 
fragrant  herb,  when  lo !  it  vanishes,  and  in  its  place  stands  a  blooming 
maiden,  all  agitation  and  timidity,  shrinking  with  sensitiveness  and 
cowering  with  confusion.  The  priest  and  huntsman,  though  greatly  per- 
plexed, are  dazzled  by  her  charms,  and  endeavour  to  reassure  her ;  and 
she,  coy  and  reluctant  for  a  while,  consents  at  last  to  be  comforted.  We 
observe  that  she  resolutely  keeps  her  face  toward  her  entertainers  ;  but 
when  she  turns  her  back  in  our  direction,  we,  the  audience,  discover  that 
the  beautiful  young  lady  has  a  bushy  tail.  This  piece  of  caudal  confi- 
dence is  intendedyto  let  us  into  the  secret  that,  in  spite  of  seductive 
appearances,  the  fair  visitor  is  in  reality  an  imp  of  mischief,  and  still  a 
badger  at  bottom.  But  the  two  victims  are  completely  deluded.*  The 
priest  again  retires,  to  fetch  other  refreshment,  especially  suited  to  the 
delicate  taste  of  his  new  guest.  The  huntsman  and  the  beauty  being 
left  alone,  flirtation  ensues.  From  flirtation  the  transition  is  rapid  to 
ulterior  consequences,  and  a  succession  of  scenes  is  enacted,  almost  as 
indescribable  as  some  of  those  in  Offenbach's  Gerolstein  or  Genevieve. 
The  priest,  returning,  flutters,  rages,  writhes  with  jealousy.  He  is  guilty 

« 

*  This  trick  of  badgers  and  foxes  turning  themselves  into  women  to  mislead  weak 
.  mortals  is  freqnent  in  Japanese  fable. 
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of  a  meanness  alike  unbecoming  to  his  character  as  a  host  and  as  a 
disciple  of  Budda.  He  peeps  through  a  crevice  in  the  screen.  What  he 
discovers,  or  thinks  he  discovers,  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that,  on 
the  reappearance  of  the  mysterious  stranger,  he  essays  the  military 
manoeuvre  of  flanking  her,  and  cutting  off  her  rear.  She  is  adroit  and 
agile,  but  the  priest,  though  aged,  is  animated  by  a  triple  energy.  He  is 
consumed  by  curiosity,  his  moral  senses  are  shocked,  and  the  fiend  of 
jealousy  urges  him  on.  Moreover,  the  lady  is  so  eagerly  faced  by  the 
huntsman  that  she  has  little  opportunity  for  afterthought.  The  priest  at 
length  finds  his  opportunity,  and  seizes  it.  He  seizes,  also,  the  betraying 
member — the  tell-tail.  Then  his  eyes  are  fully  opened.  The  disguise 
falls,  and  we  behold  no  longer  a  woman,  but  a  badger  unadorned,  an 
unpalliated  ground-hog,  an  ursus  meles,  unmitigated  and  undissembled. 
With  the  huntsman,  however,  the  illusion  is  prolonged.  He  has  still 
faith  in  the  feminine  fraud  ;  and  while  the  priest  is  now  chasing  a  four- 
footed  fact  with  a  bushy  tail,  he  is  pursuing  a  frolicsome  phantom  of  his 
own  species,  with  bright  eyes,  soft  lips,  and  a  dainty  artificial  complexion. 
The  ardour  of  the  priest  at  length  prevails.  The  badger,  incapable  of 
longer  maintaining  its  double  identity,  leaps  once  more  into  the  teapot, 
which  is  grasped  by  the  priest  and  hurled  from  the  window.  The  hunts- 
man, with  a  wail  of  despair,  flings  himself  after  it,  and  the  benevolent 
Buddist,  resolved  to  prosecute  his  good  work  to  the  end,  also  clambers 
laboriously  forth,  uttering  cries  of  remonstrance  and  warning. 

The  scene  slowly  changes  to  a  cemetery.  Dusky  grave-stones  are 
rimed  with  frost,  and  ignes  fatui  are  flitting  from  mound  to  mound.  The 
teapot  lies  upon  the  ground,  as  empty  and  desolate  as  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  It  is  evident  that  the  badger  has  escaped.  The  huntsman  runs 
in,  looking  from  side  to  side,  peering  behind  monuments,  and  listening 
acutely  for  his  lost  treasure.  He  espies  it.  It  is  there,  half-hidden 
behind  a  bush.  As  it  moves  swiftly  away,  he  follows  it.  The  priest 
appears,  catches  sight  of  the  retreating  forms,  and  starts  again  in  pursuit. 
We  may  judge  that  he  intercepts  the  fugitives,  for  he  soon  returns,  driving 
the  badger  before  him,  and  belabouring  it  with  his  Ian  tern- stick.  The 
chase  is  long  continued,  the  sprite  always  showing  itself  in  human  form 
when  the  huntsman  is  near,  and  resuming  its  natural  shape  when 
approached  by  the  priest.  Before  long  other  badgers  join  the  fray,  and 
for  a  while  we  have  a  wild  hunt  of  the  Freischiltz  order — a  sort  of  Oriental 
Walpurgis  witch-dance.  But  nothing  can  elude  the  persistence  of  the 
priest.  Harassed  and  worn-out,  the  original  badger  once  more  seeks 
refuge  in  the  teapot.  The  priest,  with  the  fragment  of  a  tombstone, 
shatters  the  receptacle  to  atoms.  As  it  breaks,  some  mysterious  spell 
seems  to  be  broken  with  it.  The  obnoxious  animals  retire  howling.  The 
gravestones  fall,  and  reveal  flowers  and  pleasant  architectural  images. 
The  churchyard  is  transformed  into  a  smiling  garden,  and  in  the  midst 
stands  lovely  woman,  this  time  without  a  tail,  as  we  are  permitted  to 
perceive,  released  from  her  enchantment,  and  ready  to  reward  her  adorer. 
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He  capers  with  glee,  the  priest  beams  benignantly  upon  them,  and  all 
ends  as  it  should  end — abruptly,  but  happily. 

This  may  serve  as  a  fair  description  of  the  average  Japanese  drama. 
Of  course  the  supernatural  element  does  not  prevail  in  all,  but  it  is  very 
frequently  employed  and  is  always  heartily  welcomed.  We  find,  as  the 
morning  goes  on,  that  lively  comedies,  and  plays  of  the  class  which  we 
call  "  domestic,"  are  common  ;  and  historic  episodes  of  political  intrigue 
and  warlike  achievement  are  particularly  favoured, — almost  as  much  so  as 
the  fables.  One  of  the  most  agreeable  to  us — perhaps  from  the  fact  that 
we  recognize  in  it  an  old  acquaintance — is  a  pure  fairy  romance,  called 
Momotaro,  the  story  of  which  is  a  simple  modification  of  our  Fair  One 
u-ilh  the  Golden  Locks,  the  three  friendly  animals  being  in  this  case  a 
pheasant,  a  monkey,  and  a  dog.  In  all  of  them  there  is  much  to  enjoy, 
something  to  admire,  and  a  little  to  laugh  at.  The  acting  has  more 
merit  and  fewer  faults  than  we  could  have  expected.  In  the  portrayal 
of  violent  emotions,  of  pride,  terror,  or  rage,  these  histrions  could  not 
be  anywhere  surpassed.  Their  truthfulness  never  wavers,  and,  as  a 
trifling  commentary,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  a  certain  ghost- 
scene  a  party  of  children  in  the  audience  are  so  infected  with  the  assumed 
fright  of  one  of  the  actors  that  they  jump  from  their  seats  and  scamper 
out  of  the  house  in  dismay.  What  is  more,  the  actor  in  this  scene, 
having  fallen  to  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  alarm,  and  being  obliged  to 
make  his  exit  at  the  moment,  literally  writhes  himself  along  the  aisle  and 
out  of  sight  in  a  series  of  convulsive  throes,  without  once  disturbing  the 
illusion.  He  is  upon  the  dangerous  line  of  the  ridiculous  all  the  way,  but 
he  never  oversteps  it.  In  the  gentler  passions,  however,  they  are  less 
successful,  and  we,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  any  serious  love- 
making,  when  we  know  that  both  the  parties  to  it  are  of  the  stouter  sex. 
We  scoff  at  sentiment  where  we  spy  a  beard  under  the  muffler.  But  in 
lighter  comedy,  or  farce,  this  is  a  matter  of  less  importance.  And,  truly, 
the  fellows  are  astonishingly  clever  in  their  feminine  airs  and  graces.  As 
we  saw  before,  the  mimicry  of  personal  appearance  is  perfect  enough ; 
but  an  insurmountable  difficulty  lies  in  the  voice.  The  Japanese  actors 
do  not  attempt,  Ijke  the  Chinese,  to  speak  in  a  strained  falsetto,  but 
maintain  their  natural  tones  ;  and  in  this  they  are  judicious,  for,  although 
they  may  not  reproduce  the  real  softness  of  womanly  utterance,  they  at 
least  avoid  downright  absurdity,  which  the  Chinese  never  do.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Japanese  comedians,  as 
illustrators  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  their  countrymen,  are.  on  a 
level  with  those  of  any  Western  nation.  There  is  proof  of  close  study 
and  of  genuine  culture  in  all  their  performances,  and  their  most  obvious 
error  is  not  strictly  a  defect  of  art,  but  a  defiance  of  nature. 

The  curtain  having  closed  upon  a  particularly  thrilling  climax  of  blood- 
less carnage  and  animated  death,  our  good-natured  .assistant-manager,  or 
something,  who  has  hovered  protectingly  about  us  all  day,  comes  again  to 
the  door  of  our  box,  and  tells  us,  in  a  whisper,  that  the  interval  before  the 
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next  performance  will  be  long,  and  that,  if  we  like,  we  may  accompany  him 
upon  a  short  visit  behind  the  scenes.  This  is  indeed  a  privilege.  We 
follow  with  alacrity,  and  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  that  familiar 
confusion  and  disorder  which,  I  suppose,  must  always  be  the  same  where- 
ever  the  theatre  flourishes.  One  touch  of  the  coulisses  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  Carpenters  are  rushing  about,  balancing  heavy  "flats" 
against  the  air,  property-men  are  gathering  together  and  redistributing 
their  stores,  and  the  stage-director  is  dancing  diabolically  around,  execrating 
everything,  and  generally  deporting  himself  with  the  fury  and  ferocity 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  necessary  to  keep  the  drama  from  going  to 
the  dogs.  Are  we  really  in  Japan  ?  Why,  this  might  be  an  entr'acte  in 
any  Metropolitan  theatre  where  pure  English  is  supposed  to  be  spoken. 
"V.  There  is  a  degree  of  politeness  here,  amid  all  the  hurry,  which  might  else- 
where be  thought  to  conflict  with  high  art ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  we, 
who  have  penetrated  these  mysteries  in  many  climes,  are  entirely  at  home. 
Our  conductor  insists  upon  leading  us  upstairs,  downstairs  and  into  the 
actors'  chambers,  assuring  us  that  we  shall  not  intrude,  but,  as  strangers, 
will  be  perfectly  welcome.  We  are  shown  the  windlass  by  which  the  stage 
is  turned,  the  contrivances  for  wind-whistling  and  rain-pattering,  the  paint 
and  property  rooms,  and  are  finally  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the 
principal  players,  all  of  whom,  assisted  by  their  dressers,  are  arraying 
themselves  for  the  coming  representations.  They  receive  us  very  plea- 
santly, but  are  too  busy  to  talk,  as  we  well  understand,  and  so  after  a 
formal  salutation,  we  speedily  leave  them.  One  gentleman,  however, 
gorgeously  clad  in  nothing  but  paint,  whose  preparations  are  quite  com- 
pleted, constitutes  himself  our  companion  from  this  point,  and  directs  our 
attention  to  a  number  of  interesting  details.  We  remark  that  we  have  not 
yet  witnessed  any  of  his  acting,  but  that,  in  compensation,  we  shall  see  a 
great  deal  of  him  when  he  does  appear ;  referring,  mildly,  to  his  naked- 
ness. He  is  pleased  to  catch  the  subtle  humour  of  our  jest,  and  he 
explains  that  he  is  to  personate  a  "beto,"  or  groom — one  of  a  class  which 
is  distinguished  all  over  Japan  by  profuse  and  elaborate  tattooing ;  and 
that  he  has  been  all  day  in  the  hands  of  a  painter,  who,  as  we  see,  has 
cleverly  imitated  the  permanent  decorations  of  the  ostler  tribe.  In 
order  to  properly  qualify  himself  as  a  "  beto,"  he  has  relinquished  some 
of  his  best  parts  to  other  players.  Is  not  this  real  devotion  ?  Could 
the  enthusiasm  of  that  tragedian  who,  in  Othello,  blacked  himself  all  over, 
be  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  ? 

The  sounds  of  the  samisens  warn  us  away,  and  we  return  to  our  box 
to  find  the  stage  cleared  for  a  species  of  ballet.  Numerous  dances  follow 
one  another,  some  very  merry,  some  more  subdued,  but  none  so  rigidly 
grave  as  that  which  opened  the  events  of  the  day.  Pantomime  enters 
freely  into  this  performance.  There  is  a  fan  dance,  in  which  that  omni- 
present toy  is  put  to  more  coquettish  uses  than  ever  a  Rosina  dreamed 
of.  There  is  a  shuttlecock  dance,  the  implements  of  which,  like  Mac- 
beth's  dagger,  are  but  of  the  mind,  but  are  capitally  suggested  by  appro- 
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priate  gesticulation.  A  favourite  game  with  an  elastic  ball  is  worked 
into  a  dance,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  with  what  mock  energy  the  sup- 
posed ladies  compete  for  the  possession  of  the  plaything — which  does  not 
exist — and,  having  obtained  the  airy  nothing,  how  each  one  in  a  stooping 
posture  chases  it  about,  withholding  it  to  the  last  possible  moment  from 
other  claimants.  There  are  plenty  of  dances  by  men  as  well,  and  they 
amply  supply  all  that  the  women  lack  in  activity.  They  have  their  own 
shuttlecock  game,  and  the  violent  struggles  they  depict,  the  collisions 
and  overthrows,  the  mortification  at  missing  a  stroke,  and  the  elation 
when  especially  successful,  are  irresistibly  ludicrous,  particularly  as  there 
are  no  shuttlecock  and  battledore  all  the  while.  In  the  same  way  they  go 
through  the  movements  of  the  butterfly  tricks,  of  a  certain  dexterous  feat 
with  a  looped  handkerchief,  and  of  vaulting  exercises,  the  material  fabrics 
being  equally  baseless  in  every  case.  Towards  the  end  of  this  divertise- 
ment  an  "  umbrella  dance  "  is  introduced,  full  of  ingenious  developments 
and  strange  surprises.  The  umbrella  dances  which  we  have  seen  at  home 
are  stupid  bores.  Here  the  instrument  is  so  contrived  that,  although 
when  shut  it  is  quite  ordinary  and  insignificant  in  appearance,  with  no 
"points  that  any  other  umbrella  might  not  have,"  when  opened,  it 
assumes,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  a  dozen  different  shapes,  colours,  and 
dimensions.  The  various  combinations  are  thus  made  to  resemble  a 
brilliant  pyrotechnic  display.  And  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they 
are  put !  Half-closed,  they  are  worn  as  high-peaked  hats.  With  the 
handles  bent  they  are  disposed  upon  the  stage  to  imitate  beds  of  flowers, 
among  which  the  dancers  promenade.  Boiled  edgewise  over  the  ground, 
they  become  the  wheels  of  a  harlequin  coach,  in  which  the  queen  of  the 
ballet  seems  to  ride.  We  really  have  seen  nothing  like  it  on  any  of  the 
continents.  The  closing  dance  is  not  so  entirely  foreign  in  character. 
The  women  still  retain  their  gentle  stateliness,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
men  it  is  a  kind  of  raging  cancan,  worthy  of  the  habitues  of  the  Mabille, 
or  even  their  coarser  caricaturists,  those  Bedouins  of  the .  stage  who, 
unsexed  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  figure  in  New  York  burlesques. 

The  afternoon  programme  presents  very  little  that  is  new.  We  have 
another  historical  sketch ;  a  ghost-story,  in  which  a  dreadful  cat  first  as  a 
magician  destroys,  and  afterwards  as  an  animal  devours,  an  entire  family ; 
a  comedy,  not  long  but  extremely  broad,  and  a  second  ballet.  As  twilight 
approaches,  and  we  are  preparing  to  leave,  we  are  exhorted  to  wait  yet  a 
little,  and  witness  what  the  French  call  a  Solennite, — a  first  representa- 
tion, and  by  candle-light,  which  latter  condition  is  most  unusual.  Of 
course  we  consent  to  remain.  Just  before  the  termination  of  the  ballet,  a 
device  well  known  in  our  theatres  is  practised.  An  actor,  dressed  simply 
as  a  citizen,  rises  from  among  the  audience,  and,  attracting  attention  by 
cries  and  eccentric  gestures,  makes  his  way  to  the  stage,  having  reached 
which  he  changes  his  tone,  and  announces  that  his  purpose  was  only  to 
gain  the  public  ear  and  give  information  of  the  novelty  in  store  which  is 
not  set  down  in  the  bills.  Everybody  had  risen  to  depart,  but  now  every- 
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body  sits  down  again,  and  immediately  after,  we  see,  through  the  increasing 
darkness,  an  immense  number  of  people  pouring  in  from  the  street,  who 
rapidly  fill  every  corner  of  the  house.  It  appears  that  on  the  occasion  of 
a  first  performance,  which  always  takes  place  at  the  close  of  a  day,  the 
theatre  is  thrown  open  and  any  person  may  enter  gratuitously.  This  is 
undoubtedly  intended  to  accomplish  what  at  home  is  done  by  the  news- 
papers. If  a  piece  is  well  received,  the  favourable  report  of  1,000 
individuals  is  a  good  advertisement,  and,  indeed,  is  almost  the  only  kind 
of  public  announcement  possible  in  this  place.  As  we  have  sometimes 
remarked  in  other  communities,  these  free  comers  are  the  most  exigent  of 
all  auditors.  While  others  are  patient  and  calm,  they  immediately  begin 
a  series  of  clappings,  poundings  and  cat-calls  that,  carry  us  back  in 
imagination  to  Drury  Lane  on  Boxing  Night  or  the  Bowery  in  a  bad 
temper.  Before  the  stage  arrangements  are  ready,  twilight  has  deepened 
into  dusk ;  and  to  dispel  all  doubt  about  the  growing  darkness,  a  number 
of  attendants  proceed  to  render  it  visible  by  planting  six  dim  candles  along 
the  line  which  with  us  is  occupied  by  foot-lights.  -It  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
what  the  emendator  of  Paradise  Lost  calls  "  transpicuous  gloom."  "When 
the  curtain  is  drawn,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  distinguish  any  object,  and 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  we  shall  not  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
colloquy  and  imagine  the  action.  But  we  have  not  yet  fathomed  the 
resources  of  the  establishment.  As  the  two  actors  who  first  take  part  in 
the  new  piece  approach  by  the  aisle,  we  see  hovering  before  them  a  couple 
of  Will-o'-the-wisp-like  lights  fastened  to  the  ends  of  long  rods,  and 
carried  by  a  pair  of  the  dark  attendants  before  mentioned.  Whenever  a 
new  performer  appears  upon  the  scene  he  is  preceded  and  made  partially 
distinguishable  by  one  of  these,  and  when  half-a-dozen  are  grouped 
together,  the  picture  becomes  weird  and  grotesque  beyond  description. 
This  is  so  far  outside  the  limits  of  possible  illusion  that  we  cease  to  regard 
the  representation  as  anything  but  a  curious  experiment,  and  even  thus  con- 
sidered, it  soon  fails  to  be  amusing.  The  mass  of  the  spectators,  however, 
enjoy  it  amazingly,  and  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  abnormal  and  in- 
complete method  of  illumination.  They  follow  the  play — a  short  farce — 
with  keen  intentness,  shake  the  edifice  with  laughter  over  its  comic 
incidents,  and  break  out  in  a  frenzy  of  applause  at  the  close,  which  gives 
the  actors  ample  assurance  of  a  new  success.  The  long  theatrical  day  is 
at  an  end.  Lights  are  extinguished,  and,  with  2,000  others,  we  blindly 
grope  our  way  through  intricate  corridors  and  down  precipitous  staircases, 
and  emerge  with  a  sense  of  relief  into  the  lively  and  well-lighted  street. 
The  last  half-hour,  certainly,  has  been  a  little  oppressive  ;  for  the  rest — I 
have  my  own  conviction,  as  you  may  suppose,  but  one  opinion,  however 
sincere,  does  not  make  a  verdict.  May  I  have  yours  ?  And  knowing 
mine,  do  you  think  you  can  agree  with  me  ? 

E.  II.  HOUSE., 
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A   TEANSYLVANIAN   TALE. 
(From  the  Hungarian  of  PAUL  GYULAI.) 


CHAPTEK  I. 

THE  KETURN  HOME. 

HE  court-house  of  Alexis  Radnothy 
was  -well  known  all  along  the  course 
of  the  Little  KrfkuM*  Properly 
speaking  it  was  not  a  "  court- 
house," as  in  Transylvania  they 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  country 
residences  of  the  lesser  gentry.  Still 
less  could  it  be  called  a  "  castle," 
which  name  is  only  applied  to  the 
old  fortresses  of  the  magnates, 
altered  and  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  more  peaceful  stats  of 
society,  or  to  chateaux  built  on  a 
grander  scale  than  ordinary.  The 
house  of  Radnothy  held  a  middle 
place  between  the  two  classes  of 
residences,  as  did  his  family,  which 
belonged  neither  to  the  class  of  their 
worships  the  squires,  nor  to  that  of 
their  lordships  the  magnates,  but 
occupied  that  rank  between  the  two  which,  in  Transylvania,  is  marked  by 
the  style  "his  Grace/f 

The  manor-house  in  question  was  built  on  a  high  mound,  whence  it 
dominated  the  village,  and  cast  long  shadows  at  sunset  or  in  the  moonlight 
over  the  surface  of  the  river  in  which  its  image  was  mirrored.  It  was  a 
large  four-cornered  building  without  any  inner  court.  As  in  this  respect 
it  differed  from  a  magnate's  "castle,"  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  dis- 
tinguished from  an  ordinary  "  court-house,"  inasmuch  as  it  was  adorned 

*  The  central  portion  of  Transylvania  is  drained  by  two  tributaries  of  the  Maros, 
known  respectively  as  the  Great  and  Little  Ktikn*ll<f. 

f  Mdt6sdg. — This  is  one  of  several  points  noticed  in  the  following  story,  in 
which  Transylvania  differs  from  Hungary  proper,  where  "  his  Grace  "  ranks  above 
"  his  Lordship."  As  the  author  addressed  himself  to  the  whole  Hungarian  public, 
such  points  are  always  noticed  and  explained  in  the  text. 
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with  four  turreted  bastions.  It  had  but  one  floor,*  but  its  rooms  were  so 
lofty  that  it  almost  seemed  to  have  another  story.  Its  roof,  of  broad 
wooden  shingles,  stretched  itself  upward  with  prodigal  caprice,  while  the 
escutcheon,  carved  in  stone  upon  the  pediment,  of  immense  size,  and 
already  black  with  age,  scoffed  at  the  comparative  youth  of  the  ash-trees 
which  had  guarded  the  house  for  a  hundred  years.  The  covered  terrace 
in  front  of  the  house  commanded  such  a  wide  prospect  that  its  owner 
might  easily  imagine  the  little  villages  scattered  along  the  valley  to  be  all 
dependent  upon  the  manor-house. 

The  court-yard  was  of  irregular  extent.  The  level  ground  on  the  top 
of  the  mound  formed  the  upper  court,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  garden 
that  stretched  right  down  to  the  winding  river.  To  the  side  of  the  house 
was  attached  the  kitchen  building,  with  its  ever-smoking  chimney,  its 
covered  terrace  full  of  pickle -bottles,  and  its  door  of  lattice-work,  before 
which  the  stewardess,  otherwise  called  the  housekeeper,  at  once  the  con- 
troller, assistant,  and,  in  case  of  need,  substitute  of  the  cook,  continually 
made  her  appearance,  now  complaining,  now  scolding,  as  if  on  her  were 
laid  the  whole  burden  of  the  household  affairs.  Here  barked,  or  sought 
for  bones,  the  great  wolf-dog,  called  Maros,t  whom  the  superstitious  farm- 
servant  had  thus  named  after  running  water,  in  order  that  he  might  never 
go  mad.  Here  there  hung,  on  a  wooden  framework,  a  bell  almost  large 
enough  to  serve  for  a  church  bell.  This  was  rung  punctually  three  times 
a  day, — at  twelve  to  call  to  dinner  the  farm-servants ;  at  one  the 
domestics  ;  at  two  the  gentlefolk.  This  was  done  regularly  by  the  lame 
little  Manyi,  a  poor  orphan  girl,  who  had  to  look  after  the  poultry,  and 
especially  the  geese.  She  was  very  fond  of  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and 
would  have  kept  on  pulling  it  for  half  an  hour  together  if  the  angry 
housekeeper  had  not  called  out,  "  Wilt  thou  not  have  done,  little  frog  ?  " 
Here  the  mistress  of  the  house  herself  would  come  every  morning  to  look 
round,  to  scold,  to  give  work  to  the  peasant-women,  and  alms  to  the  poor. 
Here  assembled  of  an  evening  the  elite  of  the  household,  the  housemaid, 
the  valets,  the  hussar,  the  coachman,  and  the  gardener,  who  was  stiff  and 
arrogant  in  his  bearing  and  stood  high  in  favour  with  the  housekeeper. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  gardener  had  a  good  opinion  of 
himself.  The  garden  entrusted  to  his  care  might  be  called  a  little  province. 
It  did  not  resemble  an  old  French  garden  or  a  modern  English  park,  but 
was  a  true  original  Hungarian  garden,  which,  bountifully  favoured  by 
nature,  contained  within  its  bounds  all  things  in  abundance,  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  beehives,  a  house  for  drying  grapes,  a  distillery  for  peach  and 
plum  brandy,  a  couple  of  meadows,  a  good  piece  of  woodland,  and — on 
the  side  adjoining  the  village  burial-ground — the  family  vault.  This  order 
in  disorder,  this  thrift  in  the  midst  of  waste,  this  combination  of  care  and 
neglect  gave  the  garden  a  certain  bizarre  charm  and  a  wild  sort  of  beauty. 

*  Country-houses  in  Hungary,  and  even  houses  in  towns  built  by  the  Magyars, 
e.g.  Dcbreczen,  as  a  rule,  have  only  a  ground-floor, 
t  The  principal  river  in  Transylvania. 
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The  gardener  always  belonged  to  one  of  the  subject  peasant  families,  and 
his  office  descended  as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  Each  one  in 
turn  added  to  the  ancestral  stock  of  knowledge,  and  devised  something 
new.  The  father  of  the  present  one  was  the  most  restless  of  them  all. 
He  was  a  man  of  travel  and  experience,  and  had  returned  home,  his  head 
full  of  plans,  which  he  was  never  able  to  carry  out.  Nevertheless,  the 
row  of  linden-trees  which  formed  a  circle  at  the  most  charming  point  of 
the  garden,  was  his  work.  It  was  adorned  by  a  little  summer-house 
painted  blue  on  a  white  ground,  and  around  it  were  scattered  irregularly 
rings  of  green  turf,  and  flowers  set  in  pots,  while  hard  by  an  immense 
stone  Neptune  poured  a  small  brook  of  water  through  mouth  and  ears. 
Every  Sunday  the  villagers  came  hither  to  admire  it,  and  the  children 
lounged  for  hours  about  the  Neptune,  and  stuffed  grass  and  tow  into  his 
ears.  Frequently  a  great  noise  was  heard  coming  from  that  quarter — the 
sound  of  blows  dealt  out  by  the  gardener  and  the  cries  of  the  children. 

In  the  lower  court-yard  arose  an  irregular  group  of  farm-buildings. 
The  whole  space  was  overgrown  with  knotgrass,  which  looked  like  a  worn 
carpet,  adorned  with  footpaths  crossing  one  another.  One  of  these  went 
straight  to  the  house  in  which  'the  farm-steward  lived,  and  there  turned 
toward  the  granary.  Another  led  to  the  stables,  and  ended  in  the  paddock 
for  the  young  horses.  A  third  went  winding  about  among  the  henhouses 
and  stalls,  while  the  fourth  split  off  into  several  branches  leading  to  the 
barns.  Each  of  these  paths  was  crossed  by  another  leading  to  the  well, 
and  most  of  them  by  the  gravel  carriage-drive,  which  trailed  its  proud 
length  along  from  the  pigeon-house  gate*  up  to  the  manor-house. 

"  "Would  that  I  had  but  as  many  florins  as  there  are  coaches  which  come 
here  all  daylong,"  sighed  more  than  once  the  half-witted  buffalo  herdsman, 
as  he  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  carriages  rattling  into  the  court-yard. 

Indeed,  Badnothy  did  not  suffer  from  any  want  of  guests ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  hospitality,  he  was  for  many  years  together  "first 
alispdn  \  in  his  county,  and  had  a  high-road  immediately  in  front  of  his 
house.  He  watched  carefully  over  the  credit  of  the  house.  The  pent- 
house in  his  court-yard  was  seldom  without  some  stranger's  coach  in  it. 
Attached  to  one  of  4the  posts  of  his  gate  there  was  continually  stamping 
about  the  horse  of  some  small  freeholder  or  other,  who  had  come  to  pay 
his  respects  or  to  take  counsel  about  the  politics  of  the  county.  Nor  did 
pedestrians  fail.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  courts  positively  sighed  with 
the  multitude  of  subject-peasants,  who  came  in  troops,  hat  in  hand,  to  lay 
their  cares  and  troubles  before  his  grace  the  alispdn.  And  then  what  a 
scene  these  courts  presented  on  the  occasions  of  his  nameday  or  the 
triennial  election  of  county  magistrates,  when  they  were  crowded  by  his 

*  The  gateways  of  the  old  noble  families  in  Transylvania  are  often  roofed  over 
by  a  pigeon-house  stretching  from  post  to  post.  There,  as  in  France,  the  pigeon 
acted  as  collector  of  seignorial  dues. 

f  The  first  alispdn  was  the  superior  elected  official  in  a  Hungarian  county,  and 
took  precedence  immediately  after  the  fuispdn  or  lord-lieutenant,  who  was  nominated 
by  the  Crown. 
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congratulating  relatives  or  his  zealous  canvassers  and  supporters.  Then 
\vhips  cracked  and  horses  neighed,  until  the  scared  house-dog  slunk  away 
from  the  tumult.  The  guests  came  driving  in  hard  upon  the  heels  of  each 
other,  timid  women  screamed,  and  the  busy  servants  almost  came  to  blows. 
Then  hoarse  shouts  and  cheers  gave  way  to  the  sounds  of  gay  music,  and 
the  intoxication  of  the  dance  mingled  with  that  of  wine.  Above  in  the 
ball-room,  out  of  doors  before  the  house,  and  down  in  the  court-yard, 
everywhere  the  earth  shook,  the  air  rang  again,  and  hearts  beat  faster, 
while  through  its  illuminated  windows  the  ageing  house  looked  out  upon 
the  night,  as  if  in  renewed  youth,  and  proclaimed  to  the  country  round 
that  its  master  was  making  merry. 

But  all  this  had  passed  away  by  the  time  our  story  begins.  The 
manor-house  was  mourning  over  its  desolation  and  poverty,  and  could 
scarcely  be  recognized  as  the  same.  Radnothy  himself  regarded  it  with 
wonder,  as  if  it  were  not  his,  and  yet  he  had  only  been  a  year  and  a  half 
away  from  it.  But  this  year  and  a  half  was  more  than  a  century,  and 
had  swept  away  much  older  and  more  important  matters  than  a  manor- 
house.  Radnothy  had  not  been  at  home  since  the  autumn  of  1848, 
having  fallen  ill  at  Kolozsvar,  where  he  kept  his  bed  for  almost  a  year, 
and  after  that  remained  for  a  long  time  too  weak  to  be  moved.  In  the 
meantime  a  great  revolution  had  passed  over  the  country  like  a  storm,  and 
Transylvania  had  become  the  scene  of  terrible  battles  and  ravages.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  he  hardly  recognized  his  manor-house.  Indeed,  the 
house  scarcely  recognized  its  master.  He,  too,  was  no  longer  wThat  he 
had  been.  He  was  very  much  broken  and  aged.  On  his  sad,  worn  face 
only  the  traces  of  its  former  expression  were  to  be  found.  It  is  true  that 
his  small  black  eye  still  gleamed,  but  now  it  was  with  a  certain  angry 
melancholy.  His  moustache  was  not  trimmed,  and  he  had  grown  a  long 
beard  which  lent  a  still  sterner  expression  to  his  face.  His  dress,  too, 
was  more  neglected,  and  might  even  be  called  shabby.  His  tunic,  trimmed 
with  foxes'  fur,  was  stained  and  spotted,  and  the  braid  on  it  was  beginning 
to  get  untwined.  His  cap  of  otter- skin  was  moth-eaten,  and  was  cocked 
now  on  the  right  now  on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  as  he  shoved  it  about 
in  his  irritation  and  bad  humour.  All  that  remained  to  recall  his  better 
days  were  his  half-covered  state  coach,  which  he  had  had  made  for  the  last 
county  election,  his  old  hussar  Istvan,  who  sat  with  his  former  smartness 
on  the  box,  and  his  three  dapple  grey  horses,  who  trotted  along  as  cheerfully 
as  if  they  were  conveying  their  master  home  from  the  county-house. 

On  former  occasions  not  only  the  horses  trotted  along  cheerfully,  but 
their  master  too  was  in  good  humour.  It  was  almost  always  with  a 
feeling  of  calm  satisfaction  that  he  drew  near  to  his  ancestral  home,  where 
everybody  was  waiting,  ready  to  greet  him  on  his  return.  The  smoke 
rising  from  between  the  little  turrets  on  the  roof  beckoned  to  him  from 
far ;  the  murmur  of  the  mill-stream  saluted  him  ever  louder  and  more 
affectionately  as  he  approached  ;  the  trees  of  the  garden  received  him 
with  greener  leaves  or  more  opened  flowers,  or  riper  fruit ;  often 
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did  bis  eye  rest  with  satisfaction  on  a  new  rick  or  stack  added  to  his 
store  ;  the  hells  of  his  flock  returning  to  their  fold  sounded  a  hearty 
"good- evening  "  in  his  ears;  and  the  setting  sun  seemed  to  linger  in  his 
downward  course  merely  to  light  up  again  for  him  the  finest  points  of  the 
landscape  or  the  figure  of  his  wife  sitting  on  the  terrace,  who  had  already 
recognized  the  well-known  coach  and  was  waving  her  handkerchief 
towards  him.  At  that  time  he  thought  little  of  such  things,  but  now 
he  remembered  even  the  smallest  details.  They  were  recalled  to  his 
mind  by  the  tottering  chimneys  of  the  manor-house,  its  ruined  turrets, 
its  crumbling  roof,  its  broken  windows,  its  walls  yellowish-green  with 
mildew,  the  court-yard  lying  deserted,  all  the  signs  of  devastation  and 
neglect ;  and,  lastly,  the  only  building  which  had  been  left  uninjured,  the 
family  vault,  was  seen  looming  through  the  twilight,  as  if  to  remind  him 
that  there  his  wife  was  waiting  for  him. 

But,  however  violent  were  the  passions  which  consumed  Radnothy, 
his  countenance  remained  calmly  serious.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  pitied 
by  his  servants,  least  of  all  by  the  hussar  Istvan,  who  continually  looked 
round  from  the  box  into  the  carriage,  and  wished  to  speak.  The  poor 
fellow  for  a  long  time  got  no  further  than  the  intention.  Since  his 
master  had  become  ill  and  unfortunate,  he  seldom  knew  how  to  hit  on 
what  would  please  him.  If  he  spoke,  he  did  wrong ;  if  he  held  his 
tongue,  that  was  wrong  too.  If  he  would  but  get  honestly  angry  with 
him,  and  give  him  a  blow  on  the  neck,  as  he  used  to  do  in  old  times, 
what  good  it  would  do  him  !  He  had  certainly  deserved  it.  Even  now 
he  would  endure  anything,  if  he  might  but  be  allowed  to  speak.  To  say 
the  truth,  all  that  here  caused  his  master  pain,  pained  him  too  ;  he  had 
been  brought  up  here,  here  he  had  spent  his  life  and  had  grown  old.  At 
last  his  feelings  could  be  restrained  no  longer. 

"  Ah  !  your  Grace,  how  everything  here  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  and,  as  it  happened,  at  the  very  worst  time  he  could  have 
chosen,  for  just  then  the  coach  jolted  into  a  rut. 

"  What  are  you  gabbling  about  ?  What  is  it  to  you  ?  Here  we  shall 
be  upset  in  broad  daylight  and  in  front  of  my  own  manor-house,"  cried 
out  Radnothy,  angrily>?  being  as  glad  to  break  silence  as  his  servant  was. 

Meanwhile  hussar  Istvan  had  jumped  down,  and  held  up  the  coach 
on  the  left  side,  although  he  need  not  have  done  so,  for  his  master  was 
not  so  much  angry  with  him  as  with  the  bad  road,  which  used  to  be  as 
smooth  as  the  floor  of  a  room,  and  with  those  who,  once  his  subject- 
peasants,  would  have  doffed  their  hats  to  him  while  yet  a  good  way  off, 
but  now  stood  staring  and  hardly  nodded  to  him. 

Nor  did  any  satisfaction  await  him  in  the  court-yard.  He  could  hardly 
make  out  the  ruins  of  what  had  once  been  his  delight.  No  servants 
made  haste  to  meet  him  ;  no  unyoked  oxen  hid  the  watering  troughs  from 
sight ;  no  servant-girls  were  milking  the  cows  ;  no  work-people  were 
sitting  round  the  millstone  which  served  as  a  work-table.  Nor  did  even 
the  farm-steward  come  out  to  meet  him,  that  faithful  fellow  who  had  been 

VOL.  xxvi. — NO.  158.  18. 
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in  his  service  for  thirty  years,  and  who  never  failed,  when  at  home,  to 
run  out  to  meet  the  carriage,  and  acquaint  his  master  with  all  that  had 
happened  during  his  absence.  And  then,  where  were  the  dear  children, 
Geza  and  Erzsi,  the  hopeful  inheritors  of  his  ancestral  estate  and  his 
honoured  name  ?  How  many  times  had  they  come  running  down  to 
meet  him,  and  see  if  he  had  brought  them  anything  from  the  town ! 
Now  there  was  nobody  to  receive  him,  only  the  half-witted  buffalo 
herdsman  lounged  in  the  yard.  He  seemed  to  have  been  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  farm-servant,  and  with  the  help  of  a  small  boy  was 
indolently  unyoking  four  lean  oxen,  and  stared  at  his  master  with  as 
much  astonishment  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger.  Grass  had  overgrown 
the  footpaths ;  the  rains  had  washed  the  carriage-drive  bare  of  its  gravel, 
while  the  pigs  had  rooted  up  the  young  acacias  and  sumach-trees  planted 
on  each  side  of  it.  The  stalls  and  barns  had  either  fallen  down  or  were 
gaping  empty  at  each  other.  The  cornfloor  was  unoccupied.  The  hedge 
was  everywhere  broken  down,  and  the  servant-girl  was  shamelessly  and 
before  his  eyes  taking  some  of  it  away  to  burn  on  the  hearth.  Even  the 
very  house-dog  would  not  recognize  him  at  first,  but  began  baying  at 
him,  till  the  sound  of  hia  name,  uttered  in  an  imperative  tone,  made  him 
come  crouching  to  his  feet. 

The  baying  of  the  dog  at  last  brought  out  the  farm- steward — a  short, 
thick-set  man,  in  dirty  shirt,  ragged  hat,  and  with  long-stemmed  pipe. 
Kadnothy  now  for  the  first  time  saw  this  steward,  whom  one  of  his  friends 
had  sent  thither  the  year  before,  as  his  old  steward  had  been  murdered  by 
the  insurgent  Wallachs.  But  would  that  he  had  never  seen  him  1  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  fellow  displeased  him.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he 
regretted  the  old  one ;  perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  disgraceful  noise 
made  by  the  new  one,  who  began  running  about  and  bawling  out  that 
"his  Grace  "  had  arrived,  that  his  wife  should  get  ready  a  good  supper  for 
him,  that  they  should  send  to  the  next  village  for  some  good  wine,  and  to 
the  Jew  for  a  couple  of  candles,  and  that  they  should  give  the  driver  and 
the  horses  all  they  wanted.  Eadnothy  regarded  with  much  greater  satis- 
faction lame  little  Manyi,  who  ran  to  meet  him  with  joy,  and  sobbed  as 
she  kissed  his  hand.  His  sainted  wife  had  taken  this  crippled  orphan 
into  the  house  and  she  was  now  the  only  representative  of  the  whole 
household  ;  in  seeing  her  consisted  the  whole  pleasure  of  coming  home. 

Thus  he  moved  along  towards  the  house  in  melancholy  musings,  here 
and  there  standing  still  and  asking  questions  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  But  the  steward,  on  his  part,  answered  without  waiting  to  be 
questioned.  He  talked  about  everything,  and  everything  at  once ;  he 
blessed  the  good  Providence  that  had  brought  the  master  home — he  could 
now  get  his  estate  into  order ;  child  of  man  could  not  imagine  how  the 
insurgent  Wallachs  had  overturned  and  plundered  everything ;  he  had 
toiled  night  and  day  to  get  things  together,  had  run  hither  and  thither  till 
he  was  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  had  turned  up  the  ground  with  his 
very  nose,  so  as  to  get  the  estate  into  the  same  condition  as  it  was  before, 
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indeed  his  Grace  could  see  with  what  results.  One  part  of  the  manor- 
house  was  already  habitable — his  Grace's  own  room  was  quite  a  paradise ; 
of  the  plundered  furniture  he  had  recovered  a  good  deal — some  out  of  the 
third,  some  out  of  the  fourth  village ;  he  had  paid  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  them,  but  that  his  Grace  would,  doubtless,  repay  him  ;  farming  went 
on  somehow,  but  produced  no  income,  as  all  the  money  was  required  to 
re-stock  the  farm  ;  another  great  trouble  was  that  the  former  subject- 
peasants  had  occupied  certain  pieces  of  land ;  as  for  the  rest,  he  had  let 
almost  the  whole  of  it  out  on  the  metayer  system,  for  the  price  of  labour 
was  very  high  and  the  curialists*  would  neither  work  nor  pay  rent, 
especially  the  Wallachs  ;  there  was  not  enough  cattle  to  stock  the  farm, 
and  then  the  taxes,  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  and  law  expenses  swallowed 
up  all  that  the  estate  brought  in  ;  in  fact,  he  had  had  to  put  to  it  some  of 
.  his  own  money,  small  sums,  certainly,  but  disbursed  just  at  the  right  time, 
for  they  had  saved  his  Grace's  curing  from  downright  disgrace. 

To  all  this  Radnothy  listened  as  a  miller  does  to  the  hum  of  his  mill. 
He  was  thinking  of  something  else.  He  examined  the  ash-trees  around 
the  house,  which  had  some  claims  to  be  considered  historical,  inasmuch  as 
Apaffi,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  had  twice  taken  his  afternoon  refection  J 
under  the  shadow  of  their  branches.  He  looked  at  his  escutcheon  of  stone 
on  the  pediment,  which  had  suited  the  noble  building  so  well.  To  speak 
more  correctly,  he  regarded  their  ruins,  for  the  escutcheon  lay  broken  to 
pieces  on  the  ground,  while  the  trees  had  withered  away,  their  trunks 
scorched  with  fire.  He  bowed 'his  head  with  humiliation.  The  broken 
escutcheon  seemed  to  him  to  portend  the  destruction  and  degradation  of 
his  family.  The  noisy  gabble  of  the  steward  accorded  ill  with  his  silent 
musings  and  suppressed  emotions.  Once  or  twice  Eadnothy  looked  the 
man  full  in  the  face  and  was  about  to  bid  him  keep  silence,  but  instead  of 
doing  so  he  began — he  himself  knew  not  why — perhaps  from  absence  of 
mind — to  pay  attention  to  what  he  was  saying.  The  steward  wanted 
nothing  more.  He  began  to  speak  in  a  still  louder  voice,  to  assert  at 
length  and  with  more  vehemence  that  the  expenses  were  immense,  and  the 
income  nothing. 

"  Mr.  Steward  then  supposes  that  I  have  brought  money  with  me — 
ducats  by  the  sack,  dollars  by  the  bushel  ?  "  broke  in  Radnothy,  angrily, 
getting  up  from  a  broken-down  turf  seat  on  which  he  had  hardly  seated 
himself. 

"  Suppose,  gracious  sir !  Certainly  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  them; 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  should  be  contented  with  paper  money," 
said  the  steward,  laughing. 

*  What  these  were  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

f  By  curia  is  meant  not  only  the  house  of  a  "  noble "  or  freeman,  but  also  the 
land  around  it  in  his  own  occupation,  and  partaking,  so  to  say,  of  the  sanctity  attach- 
ing to  the  house. 

J  Ozsonna,  the  Jause  of  the  Germans,  taken  midway  between  an  early  dinner 
and  a  late  supper. 

18—2 
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"  What  are  yon  sniggering  about  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  you  can  rob 
me  and  make  sport  of  me  too  ?  "  continued  Radnothy,  trembling  all  over 
with  excess  of  rage.  "How  dare  you  appear  before  me  in  your  shirt? 
Take  your  hat  off;  hold  your  tongue  !  " 

This  burst  of  passion,  properly  speaking,  had  not  so  much  reference  to 
the  steward  as  to  those  people  who  had  broken  his  escutcheon,  set  on  fire 
his  ash-trees,  and  laid  waste  his  property.  The  cup  of  his  bitterness  was 
filled  to  the  brim.  It  must  run  over,  and  that  on  the  first  person  he  came 
in  contact  with.  For  that  reason  the  steward  would  have  done  well  if  he 
had  held  his  tongue,  and  not  disturbed  his  master's  melancholy  reflections, 
who  had,  perhaps,  already  forgotten  what  he  had  said,  and  who  was  most 
of  all  vexed  because  he  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  was  told  him  : 
the  ruin  and  desolation  were  but  too  apparent.  But  the  steward  was  wont 
to  make  everybody  around  him  accustomed  to  his  rough  ways,  and  just 
now  he  thought  it  especially  necessary  not  to  let  a  suspicion,  well  founded 
although  expressed  at  random,  strike  root  in  his  master's  mind. 

"  Hold  my  tongue  indeed  !  No,  not  if  they  were  to  cast  me  into  the 
fire,"  he  began  with  great  vehemence.  "  "Were  I  to  do  so  I  should  be 
doing  your  Grace  wrong,  I  should  be  cheating  you,  deceiving  you  ;  I  should 
deserve  to  be  turned  off.  I  a  thief !  Gracious  heavens  !  Where  could 
I  find  anything  to  steal  ?  With  the  worst  intentions  I  could  not  have 
robbed  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  paid  several  florins  already  out  of 
my  own  pocket.  But,  indeed,  I  am  not  surprised.  Your  Grace  has  but 
just  arrived,  has  no  idea  of  the  state  your  property  is  in,  has  no  idea  how 
difficult  it  is  to  farm  now-a-days." 

"  What !  You  dare  to  answer  me,  do  you  ?  Get  out  of  my  sight. 
I  don't  know  my  own  property. — Impudence  !  I  don't  know  anything 
about  farming. — Blockhead  !  I  live  upon  charity. — Scoundrel !  Clear 
out  of  my  court  this  very  day,  this  very  instant." 

"  That's  it,  is  it  ?  "  exclaimed  the  steward  in  his  alarm,  surprise,  and 
anger,  clapping  his  hat  on  his  head  again.  "  Is  this  the  thanks  I  get  ? 
To  be  treated  like  a  dog.  That's  what  comes  of  serving  such  a  beggar  of 
a  master.  I  know  well  what  your  Grace  wants.  To  bring  an  action  for 
damages  against  me,  to  screw  money  out  of  me  and  then  to  turn  me  off. 
But  not  that  way  lies  Buda.  Times  have  changed  ;  there  is  no  longer 
any  county  ;  *  the  poor  man,  too,  gets  his  part  taken ;  your  Grace  is  no 

longer  alispdn — thank  God  that  you  are  not " 

He  would  have  gone  on  at  greater  length  were  it  not  that  Istvan,  who 
had  been  carrying  the  luggage  up  to  the  house,  hearing  the  noise,  hastened 
to  the  spot  and  gave  him  such  a  shove  that  the  squat  little  fellow  flew 
rather  than  ran  down  the  steep  side  of  the  mound ;  nor  was  he  able  to 
stop  himself  till  he  reached  the  lower  court,  where  he  fell  flat  on  his  nose. 

*  The  Hungarian  county  was  not  merely  an  administrative  territorial  division  ;  it 
was  also  a  corporation  (universitas)  of  "  nobles  "  or  freemen,  who  governed  the 
district  subject  only  to  the  limitation  of  the  laws  and  some  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown. 
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Radnothy  turned  away  without  one  word  of  praise  for  the  faithful  servant 
who  had  so  vigorously  enforced  the  respect  due  to  his  master.  He  stood 
as  it  were  stunned,  just  as  if  somehody  had  given  him  a  slap  in  the  face. 
The  rude  words  of  the  steward  still  rang  in  his  ears,  still  he  reflected  to 
himself,  "  How  could  that  lout  have  dared  to  say  such  things  to  me  ?  " 
Those  few  rough  words  had  planted  a  thousand  stings  in  his  soul.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  himself  humiliated.  Presently  his 
feelings  became,  as  it  were,  blunted ;  he  neither  felt  nor  thought  of  any- 
thing, and  an  expression  of  stupid  insensibility  settled  on  his  countenance. 
The  landscape  around,  now  fading  away  in  the  shades  of  evening,  smiled 
on  him  for  the  last  time  before  disappearing ;  he  regarded  it  steadfastly, 
but  saw  nothing.  The  sharp,  chill  breeze  of  a  spring  evening  sprang  up, 
but  he  did  not  feel  it,  nor  draw  his  tunic  closer  around  him.  Gay  music 
sounded  from  the  village  public-house,  which  was  now  beginning  to  get 
lively,  but  he  did  not  remark  it.  Only  when  the  bell  sounded  for  supper 
did  he  rouse  himself.  Little  Manyi  was  pulling  it  with  all  her  might,  in 
her  joy  that  there  was  now  no  cross  housekeeper  to  scold  her.  He  stood 
listening,  like  a  child  listening  to  some  tinkling  toy.  Ah  !  they  were  the 
well-known  sounds  of  old  days  ; — and  tears  fell  from  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LIFE  AMONG  EUINS. 

THUS  did  the  old  squire  return  to  his  ancestral  home.  The  first  hour  he 
spent  there  was  a  fair  sample  of  his  life  for  days,  weeks,  months.  He 
could  not  in  any  way  feel  himself  at  home.  He  was  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  the  hero  of  a  North  American  popular  legend,  who  slept 
for  seven  years  in  a  cave  in  the  Kaatskill  Hills  ;  and  when  be 
returned  home  could  not  recognize  his  village,  nor  find  either  his  own 
house  or  the  tavern,  which  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  an  hotel,  while 
its  sign  had  been  changed  from  "  King  George  the  Third"  to  "  General 
Washington."  In  vain  did  he  inquire  after  his  boon  companions.  The 
schoolmaster  had  gone  to  Congress  as  a  representative.  Another  of  them 
had  fallen  in  some  battle  or  other.  The  tombstone  of  a  third  had  already 
disappeared  from  the  burying-ground.  And  so  on,  till  the  poor  fellow 
exclaimed  in  despair,  "  Then  nobody  here  knows  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  " — 
Radnothy  had  not  slept,  he  had  only  lain  on  a  sick  bed,  and  that  but  for 
a  year  and  a  half ;  nor  did  he  utter  any  such  exclamation  in  his  despair, 
but  he  was  a  hundred  times  more  unhappy  than  was  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

He  accustomed  himself  with  difficulty  to  everything.  He  was  for 
ever  fluctuating  between  the  past  and  the  present.  He  could  not  learn 
to  forget,  for  everything  around  reminded  him  of  the  past,  and  he  gladly 
became  oblivious  of  the  present  while  he  lived  old  days  over  again  in 
melancholy  reverie.  It  was  as  if  some  wicked  fairy  had  taken  up  her 
abode  in  his  rooms,  who  lulled  him  to  sleep,  woke  him  up  again,  enticed 
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him  hither  and  thither,  laughed  in  his  face,  and  then  left  him  in  his 
bitterness.  Often  in  the  morning  he  put  out  his  hand  to  reach  the 
handbell,  which  the  goldsmith  had  long  ago  melted  down.  Often  did 
he  ask  Istvan  for  clothes  which  had  been  worn  out  or  cut  up  no  one  knew 
where.  He  was  continually  looking  for  his  meerschaum  pipes,  which 
by  that  time  were  no  doubt  in  the  hands  of  their  fourth  purchaser. 
Then  he  would  look  for  his  smoking-cap,  the  last  piece  of  embroidery  his 
wife  had  worked,  which  he  remembered  very  well  to  have  put  in  a  certain 
drawer.  On  such  occasions  he  used  regularly  to  get  in  a  bad  humour  and 
break  out  into  reproaches,  although  such  had  not  been  his  habit.  Then  he 
generally  found  that  his  coffee  had  got  cold,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  put 
any  sugar  into  it,  and  began  to  look  for  the  sugar-box.  This  of  course  he 
could  not  find,  and  so  began  to  make  a  noise  about  it.  Istvan  had  to  say 
three  times  over  that  there  was  not  one  single  sugar-box  in  the  whole  house, 
and  that  the  sugar  was  on  the  plate  with  the  dry  toast.  His  master  too 
repeated  three  times,  "  Well,  well,  I  hear ;  you  bawl  a  man  deaf."  This, 
however,  he  seldom  said  angrily,  but  in  a  feeble,  doleful  manner. 

And  then  the  rooms  in  which  he  had  lived  so  comfortably  !  The  old 
furniture,  to  every  special  piece  of  which  some  precious  memory  was 
attached !  The  rooms  were  still  there,  but  of  the  furniture  nothing  was 
left  but  fragments  to  torment  its  master  and  disturb  his  repose.  He 
could  not  help  stumbling  on  the  floors  which  were  here  and  there  broken 
up,  or  else  imperfectly  repaired.  If  he  sat  down  on  his  favourite,  but 
now  rickety,  easy-chair,  it  would  not  keep  quiet  with  him.  Nor  could 
he  look  at  the  walls  without  emotion,  where  his  valuable  weapons  no 
longer  gleamed,  whence  the  ancestral  pictures  looked  down  on  him 
defaced  with  cuts  and  smudges.  On  the  venerable  countenance  of  his 
grandmother  some  one  had  drawn  a  moustache  with  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
and  had  stuck  a  common  short  pipe  into  the  mouth  of  his  grandfather. 
Nothing  had  been  left  uninjured  ;  nothing  was  in  its  proper  place.  That 
blistered  table  stood  formerly  in  the  strangers'  room.*  That  clumsy, 
common-looking  wardrobe  they  had  brought  in  from  the  steward's  room. 
The  sofa  was  covered  with  stuff  instead  of  leather,  and  as  many  different 
sorts  of  chairs  were  in  the  room  as  in  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
furniture.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  arrange  them  in  better  order. 
It  was  impossible  to  charm  back  the  ease  and  comfort  of  former  days. 
He  left  off  in  the  middle  of  the  task ;  then  he  began  again ;  but  soon  got 
tired,  and  sat  down  to  rest  himself  before  his  writing-table,  on  which 
stood  in  former  days  the  large  inkstand,  the  dish  containing  writing-sand, 
and  bundles  of  papers,  on  one  side  those  relating  to  his  official  duties, 
on  the  other  those  concerning  his  private  affairs,  tied  up  with  tape  and 
held  down  by  marble  paper-weights. 

*  Before  1848,  every  Transy Iranian  country  gentleman's  house  had  at  least  a  room, 
if  not  a  separate  building,  in  which  poor  scholars  on  their  way  to  or  from  school, 
and  ether  wayfarers,  would  be  lodged  for  the  night. 
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All  these  details  now  recurred  to  his  memory.  He  remembered,  too, 
how  once  on  account  of  some  complicated  caso  he  was  sitting  up  very 
late  with  his  jurat-us,*  but  his  wife  kept  continually  opening  the  door,  and 
begging  him  to  go  to  bed  and  not  ruin  his  health,  till  one  word  led  to 
another,  they  began  quarrelling,  they  themselves  did  not  know  how,  and 
so  the  whole  night  through  he  neither  worked  nor  slept. 

"Poor  wife !  "  sighed  he  to  himself,  and  sadly  pulled  out  the  drawers 
of  the  writing-table,  once  provided  with  locks,  but  which  had  been 
forcibly  broken  open.  In  them  he  had  been  wont  to  keep  the  papers 
of  which  he  was  most  careful,  documents  relating  to  his  family  history, 
settlements,  contracts,  and  bonds.  Of  all  these  he  now  found  no  trace, 
not  even  the  torn-up  fragments.  None  the  less  did  he  look  carefully  for 
them  for  some  time,  and  when  at  last  he  gave  up  the  fruitless  search, 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  began  to  reckon  up  the  amount  of  the 
bonds.  He  remembered  them  as  well  as  if  he  had  them  before  his  eyes. 
When  he  had  finished  his  calculation,  he  struck  his  fist  on  the  table  and 
exclaimed,  "  Forty  thousand  florins  !  "  in  so  loud  and  angry  a  voice  that 
little  Manyi,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by  the  window,  gave  a  scream 
and  ran  away  quite  frightened. 

The  other  rooms  were  in  a  still  more  deplorable  condition.  He  went 
into  every  one  two  or  three  times  a  day,  like  some  perturbed  spirit  that  can 
find  rest  nowhere.  The  large  dining-room,  now  empty,  rang  again  when  he 
entered  it.  He  heard  distinctly  the  echoes  of  his  own  steps,  a  thing  he  had 
never  remarked  before.  This  natural  phenomenon  made  a  great  impression 
on  him.  He  looked  round  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  following  him.  Of 
course  he  saw  no  one,  but  what  he  did  see  was  calculated  to  arrest  his 
attention.  There  was  his  sideboard  ruined,  with  its  doors  wrenched  off 
their  hinges ;  there  hung  the  chain  which  had  once  held  a  chandelier,  now 
broken  ;  on  the  wall  was  the  hook  on  which  had  been  attached  the  clock, 
that  old  and  valued  piece  of  furniture,  which  had  always  gone  so  regularly, 
and  when  it  struck  the  hour  had  been  heard  all  over  the  house. 

The  parlour,  his  wife's  bedroom,  the  rooms  of  his  son,  his  daughter, 
and  his  guests  were  even  m^re  distressing  to  look  at.  There  the  broken 
remains  of  the  furniture  was  piled  up  in  a  heap,  and  covered  with  dust  and 
mildew.  He,  however,  recognized  them  all  and  mourned  over  them  for  a 
long  time.  How,  indeed,  could  he  do  otherwise  ?  In  the  country, 
especially  in  the  houses  of  our  old-fashioned  gentry,  every  piece  of 
furniture  has  its  own  character,  its  history — we  may  say,  its  sanctity. 
The  father  inherited  it  from  the  grandfather,  and  the  son  .cleaves  to  it 
from  habit  and  sentiment.  He  seldom  buys  anything  new,  and,  when  he 
does,  it  is  on  some  important  occasion — at  his  marriage,  or  when  he  gets 
his  promotion  to  some  higher  post,  and  such  great  events  have  a  sort  of 

*  After  passing  his  examination,  a  Hungarian  law-student  spent  a  couple  of  rears 
assisting  some  judge  or  magistrate  in  his  private  judicial  work,  before  setting  up  as  an 
advocate.  During  that  intermediate  state  he  was  called  juratus,  because  he  took  an 
oath  not  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
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consecrating  power.  Thus  these  memorials  of  family  pride,  or  family 
affection,  get  more  and  more  valued  the  more  their  owner  advances  in 
years.  Radnothy  was  quite  overcome  by  his  feelings  as  he  examined  the 
remains  of  his  darling  furniture,  and  took  up  every  fragment  and  set  it 
down  again  with  as  much  delicacy  and  care  as  if  it  was  still  of  some  use. 

This  melancholy  occupation,  however,  afforded  him  occasionally  some 
slight  pleasure.  He  found  a  few  of  his  favourite  books  in  the  heap,  his 
law-books,  by  the  help  of  which  he  had  passed  his  examination  as  a 
student,  and  the  family  Bible,  which  the  religious  prince,  George 
Rakoczy  I.,  had  presented  to  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  had  written  his 
name  in  it  with  his  own  hand,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bibles  presented  by 
him  to  several  Protestant  churches.  Radnothy  sat  down  and  turned  over 
its  leaves.  It  was  so  far  sound  and  whole  as  to  have  lost  only  one  of  its 
silver  clasps.  It  opened  of  itself  at  his  favourite  passages,  as  it  did  of  old. 
On  the  blank  leaf  before  the  title-page  the  head  of  the  family  from  time  to 
time  had  carefully  inserted  the  dates  of  his  children's  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  There  was  his  own  handwriting,  too.  He  read  when  he 
married,  when  his  children  were  born,  three  had  died,  two  still  lived — God 
guard  them  better  from  the  blows  of  misfortune  than  their  father  ! — only 
the  date  of  his  wife's  death  had  not  yet  been  inserted.  How,  indeed,  could 
it  have  been  ?  Since  then  he  had  not  been  at  home.  Now,  however,  he 
would  set  it  down.  To  do  so  was  a  duty  that  could  not  be  neglected. 

And  he  wrote,  but  with  what  difficulty  !  How  bad  the  pen  was  !  And 
the  ink  was  quite  colourless.  It  was  a  downright  shame  and  disgrace  ; 
there  was  really  nothing  in  the  house.  For  all  that,  however,  he  wrote, 
and  suffered  greatly  as  he  did  it.  The  memory  of  his  wife's  death  was 
renewed  in  his  mind.  He  reflected  what  must  have  been  the  poor  woman's 
alarms  as  she  fled  from  her  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  a  little  town 
in  the  neighbourhood,  thus  barely  escaping  the  hands  of  the  insurgent 
Wallachs.  He  was  not  at  that  time  at  home,  or  he  would  have  hastened 
to  her  assistance.  But  he  was  then  lying  prostrate  on  a  bed  of  sickness 
at  Kolozsvar.  Nor  would  he  have  been  in  time;  he  could  only  have 
found  her  dead.  She  was  not  even  buried  as  became  her  position.  They 
had  deposited  her  remains  temporarily  in  a  vault  in  the  town  church,  and 
only  later  were  they  removed  to  the  family  vault.  When,  he  knew  not. 
He  was  then  sick — sick  unto  death.  Indeed,  he  had  not  quite  recovered, 
and  perhaps  never  should. 

These  continual  irritations  and  aggravations  used  up  what  was  left  of 
his  mental  strength.  The  once  active  man  became  a  melancholy,  irritable, 
and  eccentric  dreamer.  He  could  not  apply  himself  either  to  work  or  to 
amusement.  He  attempted  both  one  and  the  other,  but  as  often  fell  back 
into  his  anger  and  melancholy.  Where,  indeed,  could  he  look  for  any 
distraction  ?  His  old  acquaintances  could  not  very  well  visit  him.  One 
had  fallen  on  the  battlefield,  another  was  languishing  in  prison,  a  third 
had  gone  into  exile.  If,  however,  some  one  did  call  on  him,  he  grew 
angry  and  embarrassed  because  he  could  not  entertain  him  in  a  suitable 
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manner.  Involuntarily  their  conversation  turned  upon  the  Wallach  insur- 
rection. Radnothy  poured  out  his  complaints,  and  his  guest  his.  They 
reminded  one  another  of  the  good  old  days,  of  the  affairs  of  the  county  and 
the  country,  and  as  they  talked  of  such  things  they  grew  sad  and  bitter  at 
heart.  Radnothy  now  never  looked  at  a  newspaper.  He  turned  with 
abhorrence  and  detestation  from  everything  to  which  the  new  era  had 
given  being,  were  it  idea,  man,  or  book.  It  was  only  from  one  or  two 
visitors  that  he  learned  what  had  happened  of  late  in  the  two  Hungarian 
countries ;  *  what  regulations  had  been  made  by  the  Austrian  Minister 
Bach ;  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Transylvania  ;  into  how  many 
new-fangled  administrative  districts  they  had  divided  the  Hungarian 
counties  and  the  Szekeb  and  Saxon  jurisdictions,  f  having  first  jumbled 
them  all  up  together ;  how  foreign  officials  had  arrived  in  Transylvania, 
and  everything  was  to  be  ordered  according  to  a  German  standard — they 
would  not  leave  the  villages  even  their  Hungarian  names.  When  such 
news  was  told  him,  no  matter  how  often  he  had  heard  it  before,  it  always 
threw  him  into  a  terrible  rage,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
softened  down  into  a  profound  sorrow,  and  at  the  end  he  bitterly  bewailed 
the  Hungarian  constitution,  nation,  and  king.  Instead  of  affording  him 
repose  and  refreshment,  his  visitors  left  him  more  excited  and  melancholy 
than  before.  The  only  occasions  on  which  he  brightened  up  were  when 
he  was  told  of  some  satirical  anecdote  about  the  new  foreign  officials, 
entitled  bezirkers,  J  most  of  whom  were  from  Gallicia,  and  especially  about 
the  one  who  occupied  in  the  district  the  place  which  Radnothy  had  filled 
in  the  county.  On  such  occasions  he  laughed,  then  sighed,  and  murmured 
between  his  teeth, — 

They  swept  out  Gallicia ; 

The  dust-heap  they  watered ; 

From  the  heap  grew  a  fungus, 

Whence  came  a  bezirker. 

This  was  the  only  tune  which  he  was  now  heard  to  whistle  or  to  hum, 
the  only  novelty  which  gained  his  approval.  He  always  smiled  as  it  rose 
to  his  lips,  then  he  sighed  and  relapsed  into  his  usual  melancholy. 

No  days  caused  him  so  mjich  annoyance  as  Sundays  and  festivals.  Not 
even  at  church  could  he  recover  his  former  cheerfulness  and  calm.  Although 
his  seat  near  the  pulpit  had  remained  uninjured,  although  the  kantor  § 
respectfully  found  him  the  psalms  they  were  going  to  sing,  what  did  it  all 
avail  now  that  he  could  no  longer  see  his  beloved  pastor,  who  had  grown 
old  together  with  him.  For  some  months  past  his  place  had  been  filled 
by  a  young  clergyman  to  whom  the  old  squire  could  by  no  means  reconcile 

*  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

f  After  1849  the  Tictorious  Austrian  government  abolished  the  former  territorial 
divisions  of  the  country,  and  re-divided  it  into  new  administrative  districts,  just  as 
the  French  Revolutionists  broke  up  the  old  provinces  into  departments. 

J  From  Bezirk,  the  German  word  for  the  administrative  districts  into  which  the 
Austrian  officials  divided  the  land. 

§  A  sort  of  parish  clerk, 
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himself.  He  could  not  endure  his  bearded  and  moustached  face,  his 
short  prayers,  which  he  delivered  in  a  voice  which  did  not  tremhle  with 
devout  emotion,  his  worldly  sermons,  which  were  downright  newspaper 
articles,  and,  above  all,  his  new-fangled  words,  which  were  Radnothy's 
especial  abhorrence.  But,  for  all  that,  he  would  fulfil  his  duties  as  patron. 
He  would  repair  the  roof,  which  stood  greatly  in  need  of  it,  he  would  im- 
prove the  payment  of  the  pastor,  which  the  recent  troubles  had  greatly 
diminished,  but  he  had  no  money  wherewith  to  do  either.  This  was  more 
than  vexation ;  it  caused  him  genuine  sorrow,  and  still  further  destroyed 
the  enjoyment  of  his  Sundays. 

He  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  poverty,  as  if  it  were  a  crime,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  applied  himself  to  his  farm  with  great  zeal  but  with  little 
perseverance.  He  made  vague  disconnected  efforts,  now  in  this  direction 
now  in  that,  but  could  not  feel  his  way  amid  the  novel  circumstances  which 
surrounded  him.  First  of  all  he  got  into  trouble  with  the  steward  he  had 
sent  away.  The  day  after  Radnothy's  return  home  the  man  went  away, 
but  left  behind  him  an  enormous  account  with  the  threat  that,  if  his  by  no 
means  modest  claims  were  not  satisfied,  he  would  bring  an  action  against 
Radnothy.  The  latter  simply  threw  both  the  account  and  the  letter  into 
a  corner  of  the  room  with  the  conviction  that  no  court  of  law  would  decide 
in  favour  of  a  steward  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troublous  times 
and  his  master's  absence  to  cheat  and  rob  him,  and  demanded  further  to 
be  paid  for  doing  so.  He  troubled  his  head  no  more  about  the  matter 
but  began  to  look  out  for  a  new  steward.  He  could  not  find  one  to  his 
liking  in  a  hurry,  especially  as  in  the  present  state  of  his  affairs  he  could 
not  afford  to  pay  very  high  wages.  So,  for  the  present,  he  preferred  to 
be  his  own  steward,  and  took  into  his  employ  a  common  Szekel  who  could 
read  and  write,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  lower  title  of  bailiff,  as  more 
suitable  to  his  lower  salary.  But  for  all  that  he  gave  just  as  magnificent 
orders  as  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  his  husbandry.  At  the  same 
time  he  tried  to  bring  back  everything  about  him  to  its  former  footing. 
He  looked  everywhere  for  his  old  cook,  a  son  of  one  of  his  subject-peasants, 
whom  he  himself  had  had  taught  in  the  house  of  thefoispdn.*  No  other 
person  knew  how  to  cook  to  his  taste.  This  renowned  cook  had,  however, 
in  the  course  of  the  war  attached  himself  to  the  kitchen  of  some  general 
or  other  who  came  that  way,  and  nobody  knew  what  had  become  of  him, 
so  that  Radnothy  was  perforce  obliged  to  engage  a  woman  cook.  A  suffi- 
ciently expensive  one  from  Kolozsvar  was  installed  in  the  kitchen  building 
as  housekeeper,  though  there  was  not  much  for  her  to  take  charge  of. 
The  practice  of  ringing  the  bell  three  times  a  day  was  renewed.  The 
buffalo  herdsman  was  deposed  from  his  usurped  dignity  of  farm-servant, 
although  the  tale  of  the  buffaloes  had  dwindled  down  to  one.  He  began 
to  repair  the  manor-house,  but  did  not  get  further  than  making  a  new 
stone  escutcheon.  He  wished  to  set  up  new  barns  and  stables,  although 

*  The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  called  in  Latin  Supremus  Comes,  in  German 
Obergespan. 
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he  had  no  more  horses  than  the  three  -which  brought  him  home,  and  but 
very  few  cows  and  oxen.  "  There  will  soon  be  more,"  he  was  wont  to 
say.  He  gave  notice  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land  he  had  let  out  for  rent, 
as  he  was  determined  to  cultivate  it  all  himself.  At  the  same  time  he 
summoned  the  curialists  to  give  up  their  lands,  threatening  them  that,  in 
case  of  refusal,  he  would  bring  actions  against  them  and  have  them  evicted 
by  the  soldiers.  The  next  day,  however,  he  had  forgotten  all  the  resolves 
of  the  day  before.  Some  new  vexation  had  driven  the  old  ones  out  of  his 
mind.  Now  he  involved  himself  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  village  notary  about 
the  taxes.  He  turned  the  village  judge  out  of  his  room  when  he  came 
to  demand  his  co-operation  in  carrying  out  common  works.*  At  other 
times  he  sank  into  a  profound  melancholy,  and  for  days  together  never 
crossed  the  threshold. 

On  such  occasions  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  reading.  He  got 
together  his  remaining  books  ;  once  more  he  studied  carefully  Hungarian 
law  and  Hungarian  history,  and  was  absorbed  in  political  reflections. 
Strictly  speaking  he  had  not  belonged  to  either  of  the  two  great  parties 
which  had  been  contending  in  Transylvania  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,! 
both  in  the  county  meetings  and  in  the  Diet.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
governmental  party,  nor  did  he  go  entirely  with  the  opposition.  He  was 
by  temperament  inclined  to  Conservatism,  but  his  susceptibility  to  new 
ideas,  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  attached  him  to  the  cause  of 
reform.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  honest  squire,  a  worthy  Hungarian  gentle- 
man, who  was  prouder  of  his  ancestors  than  of  his  privileges,  in  whom 
old  and  new  were  combined  in  a  peculiar  mixture.  He  attached  great 
importance  to  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
behaved  with  fatherly  kindness  to  his  peasants,  and  on  questions  relating 
to  urbarial  \  relations  he  always  voted  with  the  Liberals.  His  horizon 
was  contracted  ;  he  looked  at  the  world  through  the  windows  of  the  county- 
house,  but  instinctively  recoiled  from  an  aggressive,  hazardous  line  of 
policy.  He  did  not  read  much,  he  said  little  ;  but  was  all  the  more  active 
as  an  official.  He  was  a  zealous  patriot,  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  his 
country,  and  clinging  with  ardent  hopes  to  her  future.  But  he  had  now 
become  a  pessimist.  v 

Although  he  passed  through  the  revolutionary  period  on  his  sick  bed, 
and  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  at  home,  his  political  feelings  had  become 
entirely  changed.  Opposition  had  developed  itself  in  him  into  the  intensest 
hatred  against  the  government,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  contracted 
an  abhorrence  of  all  reforms.  He  reproached  himself  for  having  lent  his 
aid  to  overturn  the  foundations  of  the  time-honoured  constitution  of  his 
country.  His  kindly  feeling  towards  the  people  disappeared.  Why,  was 

*  In  consequence  of  the  revolution,  the  Hungarian  nobles  became  legally  mem- 
bers of  the  commune,  which  had  previously  consisted  only  of  peasants.  As  was 
natural,  some  of  them  had  a  difficulty  in  regarding  themselves  as  liable  to  contribution. 

f  From  1823  to  1848. 

j  The  relations  between  the  seigneurs  and  their  subject  peasant*. 
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it  not  his  own  Wallachs  who  had  ruined  his  manor-house,  the  very  men 
to  whom  he  had  done  so  much  good  in  his  private  capacity,  whose  interests 
he  had  always  defended  on  the  field  of  politics  ? 

He  held  strong  opinions  upon  the  hasty  and  premature  character  of 
the  late  reforms  in  hoth  private  and  political  matters,  and  the  more  he 
studied  the  old  Hungarian  laws,  the  more  he  admired  the  old  constitution 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors.  He  could  now  see  no  fault  in  it 
anywhere.  He  read  with  favourable  eyes  every  obsolete  statute,  he 
mourned  over  every  institution  that  had  been  abolished,  and  believed 
that  he  had  discovered  the  politician's  philosopher's  stone  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  counties.  He  who  had  once  been  a  man  of  action,  who  did 
not  trouble  himself  about  theories,  became,  now  that  he  was  condemned 
to  inaction,  a  speculative  dreamer.  In  imagination  he  lived  in  the  past, 
and  especially  occupied  himself  with  the  question,  "  In  what  way  ought 
the  Hungarian  nation  to  have  developed  itself  ? ' '  His  favourite  hobby 
was  the  notion  that  democratic  ideas  had  brought  the  Hungarians  to  ruin. 
He  turned  from  the  present  to  retrace  on  the  page  of  history  the  eternal 
glory  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  understanding  thereby  the  nobility.  "  The 
nobility  acquired  this  country,"  he  argued  to  himself,  "  and,  well  or  ill, 
knew  how  to  keep  it  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers  ; 
at  last  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  and  they  lost  it  at  once 
and  for  ever." 

Amidst  such  dreams  and  speculations  he  forgot  that  he  had  to  farm 
and  save  money,  and  for  some  days  he  omitted  his  usual  round  of 
inspection.  He  now  went  out  again,  accompanied  by  the  housedog, 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  things  were  going  on.  He  looked  into  the 
stables  and  talked  with  the  coachman,  not,  however,  about  the  horses 
he  had,  but  those  which  he  had  had.  He  praised  their  good  qualities, 
he  deplored  their  loss,  and  at  last  walked  away  without  saying  what  in 
fact  he  had  come  about.  In  the  farmyard  he  was  always  referring  to  the 
large  ricks  and  stacks  of  former  days,  the  like  of  which  were  to  be  seen 
nowhere  else,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  bailiff,  who  discussed  those 
that  were  to  be.  Instead  of  making  the  farm-servants  work  harder,  he 
accustomed  them  to  idleness,  taking  up  their  time  with  long  conversations 
about  the  plundering  of  the  manor-house,  about  the  smallest  details  of 
which  he  inquired  repeatedly.  Then  he  was  always  abusing  the  day- 
labourers  because  they  required  such  high  wages,  whereas  formerly,  as 
his  subject-peasants,  they  had  had  to  work  for  nothing.  In  the  garden 
he  troubled  himself  a  great  deal  about  the  stone  Neptune,  which  he  had 
set  up  again,  and  when  he  could  not  get  the  water  to  flow  freely  through 
its  mouth  and  ears,  he  used  to  threaten  the  gardener,  who  was  no  longer 
in  his  service,  that  he  would  teach  him  better  behaviour.  Then  he  went 
for  a  short  walk,  lost  his  way  on  the  paths,  which  were  all  overgrown  with 
weeds,  and  with  difficulty  got  to  the  mill,  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  his  present  income.  There  he  looked  at  the  movement  of  the  wheels, 
listened  to  the  murmur  of  the  water,  and  returned  home  to  dine,  weary 
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and  fatigued,  but  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  at  last  brought  something 
or  other  into  somewhat  better  order. 

During  dinner-time  he  generally  got  still  more  dispirited,  as  he  sat 
alone  in  the  echoing  dining-room,  and  had  to  wait  a  long  time  between 
the  courses.  It  was  very  seldom  that  a  dish  was  to  his  taste.  The  new 
housekeeper  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  his  favourite  dishes,  for  which 
he  scolded  Istvan,  and  Istvan  the  housekeeper.  He  rarely  had  a  real 
appetite  for  anything.  Sometimes  he  only  just  tasted  the  dishes,  eat 
nothing,  but  stared  fixedly  on  vacancy.  He  thought  he  saw  about  him 
his  family,  his  guests,  who  in  old  days  had  sat  around  the  large  round 
table.  At  the  top  of  it  sat  his  wife,  then  one  of  his  best  friends,  opposite 
him  the  pastor,  who  was  an  everyday  guest  in  the  house,  on  his  right 
hand  his  son,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  heaven  knows  when,  on  his 
left  his  daughter,  who  was  now  in  Vienna,  and  so  on.  All  these  he  saw 
as  plainly  as  if  they  were  actually  sitting  there.  In  imagination  he 
heard  them  whispering,  laughing,  joking.  The  vision  disappeared, 
reappeared,  disappeared  again,  and  he  saw  no  one  but  his  jurdtus  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  Then  again  he  saw  him  no  more,  but  the  whole  room 
seemed  to  fill  with  company,  the  glasses  clinked,  toasts  were  given,  music 
was  heard,  as  had  been  so  often  heard  when  his  nameday  came  round. 
In  this  last  point  he  did  not  dream.  Out  on  the  terrace  the  gipsies  were 
fiddling  in  honour  of  his  nameday  according  to  good  old  custom.  He  did 
not  even  then  know  that  it  was  his  nameday.  With  a  countenance 
expressive  of  astonishment  he  listened  to  a  few  of  the  well-remembered 
notes,  but  immediately  put  an  end  to  them  by  the  hasty  exclamation, 
"  Enough,  enough,"  and  his  heart  filled  with  bitterness. 

His  afternoons  were  generally  spent  on  the  covered  terrace.  There 
he  sat  ennuye,  and  regarded  everything  around  him,  the  shadow  of  the 
manor-house  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  the  nests  of  the  swallows  under 
the  eaves,  now  and  then  a  hawk  hovering  in  the  air,  the  wandering 
clouds,  the  setting  sun,  and  the  bats  flitting  restlessly  about  in  the 
twilight.  When  it  grew  dark  and  the  evening  bell  sounded  from  the 
church  tower,  he  felt  himself  more  lonely  than  ever.  With  a  certain 
feeling  of  hatred  he  looked  aown  upon  the  village,  whose  windows  began 
to  be  lighted  up,  in  whose  houses  families  came  together,  sat  down 
cheerfully  to  their  suppers,  quickly  put  out  their  lights,  and  betook 
themselves  to  sweet  repose.  He  seldom  supped,  but  sat  out  on  the 
terrace  till  late,  for  sleep  avoided  him.  Even  when  he  got  drowsy  he 
could  not  get  to  sleep,  for  visions  and  strange  noises  disturbed  him. 

In  deserted  or  crumbling  buildings  there  are  always  to  be  heard  mys- 
terious noises,  which  excite  ominous  fears  in  the  soul,  do  not  allow  the 
wearied  to  sleep,  and  fill  their  dreams  with  superstitious  terrors.  The 
wind  is  always  blowing  about  in  them,  nobody  knows  whence.  At  first  a 
scarcely  audible  sob  is  heard ;  then  a  great  sigh,  as  if  somebody  had 
exclaimed  "  yoy"  *  Then  something  falls  down — a  piece  of  plaster  from 

*  This  word,  written  jaj,  is  the  Hungarian  word  for  "  Alas  ! "  pronounced  "707." 
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the  walls  or  a  tile  from  the  roof.  Presently  it  begins  to  rumble,  and  opens 
a  window  or  door,  whose  rusty  hinges  creak  and  cry  "fuj,  fi'tj-"*  At 
other  times  a  monotonous  sort  of  thumping  is  heard,  now  and  then  broken 
by  a  deep  hoot,  as  of  an  owl.  Then  suddenly  all  is  still,  but  not  for  long. 
A  low,  whining,  uncertain  noise  succeeds,  as  of  a  little  child  crying,  which 
gradually  rises  to  a  hoarse  roar,  and  the  whole  house  begins  to  rattle,  as 
if  about  to  be  blown  down  by  a  storm.  Radnothy  listened  for  hours  to 
these  sounds,  either  awake  or  but  half  asleep.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  visited  by  ghosts  who  could  not  rest  in  their  graves,  but  came  and 
whispered  to  him  of  the  past,  tore  open  his  wounds  with  malignant  joy, 
and  sought  to  bury  him  in  the  ruins  of  the  house  as  in  his  coffin.  As  he 
tossed  about,  everything  that  had  caused  him  pain  recurred  to  him.  Often 
he  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  drew  aside  the  window-blinds;  but  all  was 
quiet :  the  moon  was  just  setting  behind  the  church,  the  mysterious  noises 
ceased,  and  he  himself  sank  into  a  deep,  heavy  sleep,  which  wearied  him 
even  more  than  being  awake. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

THE    EVICTION. 

THE  mornings  which  followed  such  nights  were  his  saddest  hours. 
Anticipations  of  death  came  upon  him,  and  with  them  the  thought  that  in 
him  the  old  and  famous  family  would  become  extinct.  Since  the  end  of 
he  war  he  had  not  heard  a  word  about  his  only  son ;  unnumbered  times  he 
bewailed  him  as  dead,  as  a  prisoner,  as  sick.  His  only  daughter  was  at 
Vienna,  residing  with  his  wife's  sister,  the  widow  of  a  pensioned  colonel. 
When  this  lady  had  paid  him  a  visit  two  years  ago,  she  had  taken  his 
daughter  away  with  her,  in  order  that  she  might  see  a  little  of  the  world 
and  practise  herself  in  speaking  German.  The  young  girl's  stay  in  Vienna 
was  not  intended  to  be  more  than  a  few  months,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  prevented  her  return,  and  since  that  time  her  father  had  heard  nothing 
about  her.  He  wrote  hither  and  thither — now  about  his  son,  now  about 
his  daughter,  now  to  Mrs.  Colonel,  now  to  his  friends,  and  sent  twice 
a  week  to  the  post  to  inquire  for  letters — but  all  in  vain.  Istvan  always 
returned  with  empty  hands  to  make  his  master  angry,  and  to  get  scolded 
for  his  pains,  whereas  the  poor  fellow  would  have  gladly  handed  over  his 
year's  wages  to  the  postmaster,  if  he  would  but  have  had  pity  on  him,  and 
toss  him  at  least  one  of  that  pile  of  letters  he  had  before  him. 

On  such  occasions  the  conversation  ran  for  a  whole  day  upon  the 
children.  They  praised,  they  lamented  the  "  little  Geza "  and  the 
"  little  Erzsi,"  as  they  loved  best  to  call  them,  although  one  of  them  was 
nineteen  years  old  and  the  other  seventeen.  The  good  servant  was  accus- 
tomed to  talk  of  them  in  that  way  ever  since  he  had  carried  them  as 

*  The  Hungarian  diphthong  aj  is  pronounced  as  we  pronounce  the  Greek  diph- 
thong at  in  the  word  iraiQ.  The  word/a/  means  pain,  sorrow. 
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children  in  his  arms ;  their  father  had  always  called  'them  so  in  his 
tenderer  moments,  and  now  he  was  always  living  in  the  memory  of  such 
moments.  The  little  Geza  might  under  other  circumstances  have  easily 
become  an  alispdn  or  even/oizVo.*  Istvan  intended  him  to  be  a  general, 
for  while  his  Grace,  the  master,  was  ill  in  bed,  he  had  seen  the  little 
lieutenant,  and  he  rode  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole  regiment. 
The  little  firzsi,  so  the  father  continued,  had  grown  up  to  be  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  valley  of  the  Kiikiillo'.  In  the  good  old  days  what  an  excellent 
match  she  might  have  made  !  Istvan  added  that  there  was  no  such  girl 
in  all  Transylvania — any  count  would  consider  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
to  get  her  for  his  wife  ;  why,  at  the  last  marchalis,\  he  himself  saw  how 
\hefoisparis  son  looked  at  her,  when  she  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  and 
he  knew  how  to  judge  the  girls — the  very  first  "cavalier"  in  all  Kolozsvar. 
Finally,  they  both  agreed  that  there  never  were  in  the  whole  world  two 
such  excellent  and  sensible  children.  In  such  discourse  the  master  forgot 
that  his  servant  had  brought  no  letters  from  the  post,  and  the  servant 
rejoiced  at  his  master's  calmness  of  temper,  and  attempted  to  cheer  him 
up.  Oftentimes  he  succeeded.  In  his  peasant  simplicity,  he  spoke  with 
so  much  inward  feeling,  he  went  on  saying  with  so  firm  a  faith,  that  God 
does  not  desert  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  that  God  turns  men's 
affairs  for  the  better  when  they  least  expect  it,  that  Radnothy  listened  to 
him  as  to  a  clergyman.  He  began  to  hope.  He  slapped  his  faithful 
servant  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  May  God  listen  to 
your  voice,  and  send  us  yet  once  more  a  good  day !  " 

What  promised  to  be  such  a  good  day  did  at  length  arrive.  One 
morning  Istvan  rushed  in  in  great  triumph,  crying,  "  I  have  brought 
a  letter — I  have  brought  two  letters."  Radnothy  hastily  snatched  them 
out  of  his  hand,  but  still  did  not  dare  to  open  them  at  once.  He  looked 
at  them  for  a  long  time,  and,  amidst  the  alternations  of  hope  and  anxiety, 
it  struck  him  that  he  was  not  called  alispdn  in  the  address,  and  his  noble 
predicate  J  was  omitted.  These  were  the  first  letters  he  had  received  for 
many  months.  Formerly  he  used  to  get  two  or  three  every  day,  and 
properly  addressed.  Then  h£  always  cut  out  the  seal  with  a  large  pair  of 
scissors,  and  wrote  on  it,  "  Received  die  mensis,  such  and  such  a  date." 
Now,  too,  he  put  out  his  hand  to  take  up  the  scissors,  and  got  into  a  rage 
because  they  also  had  been  stolen,  and  thus  relapsing  into  his  bad 
humour,  he  broke  open  the  letters.  One  of  them  came  from  Mrs.  Colonel, 
and  was  written  in  a  medley  of  German  and  Hungarian.  So  much,  how- 
ever, could  be  made  out  of  it  as  that  for  a  year  past  the  post  from  Vienna 
to  Transylvania  either  did  not  go  at  all,  or  went  very  irregularly :  it  was  of 

*  The  principal  magistrate  of  a  hundred,  and,  consequently,  subordinate  to  the 
alispdn  of  the  county. 

f  The  county  sessions  for  judicial  business  ;  the  word  is  not  used  in  Hungary. 

j  Besides  name  and  surname,  a  Hungarian  gentleman  had  a  predicate,  which,  in 
Hungarian,  was  put  before  them ;  in  Latin,  and  other  languages,  after  them  :  thus, 
Felso'biiki  Nagy  Pal,  Paulus  Nagy  de  Felsobuk. 
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no  use  to  write  ;  that  she  had  only  last  week  received  her  brother-in-law's 
letters,  ten  in  number,  which  had  been  wandering  about  in  consequence  of 
being  addressed  incorrectly,  for  they  had  not  been  living  constantly  at 
Vienna,  but  sometimes  at  Gratz,  sometimes  at  Salzburg ;  she  regretted 
very  much  her  poor  sister's  death  ;  no  doubt  they  had  nursed  her  badly, 
and  not  known  how  to  cure  her,  for  in  all  Transylvania  there  could  hardly 
be  one  medical  man  worth  anything ;  and,  finally,  that  she  and  Erzsi 
would  pay  him  a  visit  in  the  summer,  and  stay  till  the  end  of  October. 

Erzsi,  too,  added  a  little  note  to  her  aunt's  letter,  which  ran  as 
follows  : — "  Dear  papa,  I  was  very  sorry  for  poor  mamma's  death.  We 
often  speak  of  papa.  Send  me  a  little  money.  In  the  winter  I  had  a 
great  many  ball- dresses  made.  Now  I  want  some  for  spring  and  summer. 
Another  time  I  will  write  more.  Now  I  have  no  time.  I  am  going  to  a 
soiree  dansante.  Captain  Kahlenberger  will  be  there  too — a  very  agree- 
able man.  Erzsi  kisses  you.  Do  not  let  papa  forget  to  send  the  money." 

The  other  letter  was  dated  from  Milan,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
written  by  a  friend  of  his  son,  who  had  been  forced  into  the  ranks  with 
him.*  It  told  Kadnothy  briefly  that  Geza  had  been  a  long  time  ill,  even 
now  was  lying  in  the  hospital,  which  was  the  reason  why  he  could  not 
write,  but — thank  God — was  by  this  time  out  of  danger,  and  that  it  would 
be  in  many  respects  as  well  for  him  to  send  him  a  little  money. 

.  Although  he  so  far  rejoiced  over  these  letters,  inasmuch  as  they  gave 
him  news  of  his  children,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  perusal  of  them  had  a 
depressing  effect  upon  him.  He  had  expected  a  little  consolation,  a  little 
warmth  of  affection,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  full  and  detailed  account  of 
their  goings  on ;  instead  of  which  he  got  only  a  bare  notice.  He  read 
both  the  letters  over  again  several  times ;  he  tapped  them  to  knock  off  the 
sand,  but  still  he  read  no  more  in  them  than  before.  It  would  have  done 
him  so  much  good  for  his  heart  to  have  grown  sad  and  tender  over  them, 
instead  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  get  angry.  To  the  letter  from  Milan 
he  said,  "  My  poor,  good  son,  my  dear  little  Geza,  how  much  thou  must 
have  had  to  suffer."  But  when  the  turn  of  his  sister-in-law's  and 
daughter's  letter  came,  his  indignation  broke  out.  "  This  Erzsi  has 
become  quite  a  different  girl.  She  dances,  and  amuses  herself,  while  her 
mother  is  dead,  her  brother  on  a  sick  bed,  her  father  reduced  to  beggary. 
She  has  hardly  time  to  write  four  lines  because  she  has  got  to  go  to  a  ball, 
to  titter  and  giggle  with  a  certain  Eggerberger.  She  does  not  even  write, 
'  Your  dutiful  daughter  kisses  your  hand,'  but  merely,  '  Erzsi  kisses  you.' 
Have  things,  then,  come  to  such  a  pitch  ?  Everything  is  turned  upside 
down,  everything  has  changed,  even  the  hearts  of  children.  Certainly  my 
sister-in-law  has  corrupted  the  poor  thing.  But  why  did  I  let  her  take 
her  with  her  ?  It  is  no  use  talking.  ...  I  have  got  what  I  deserved.  .  . 
I  wished  her  to  see  the  world,  to  learn  German  better,  to  become  educated. 
It  is  no  use  talking Vienna  was  always  a  Hungarian  gentleman's 

*  All  the  soldiers  of  the  Hungarian  national  army  were  after  the  capitulation  of 
Vilagos  pressed  into  the  Austrian  ranks. 
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paradise ;  a  Hungarian  lady  would  always  know  German  better  than 
Hungarian,  otherwise  she  did  not  think  herself  properly  educated.  I 
have  got  what  I  deserved.  Poor  firzsi !  How  she  has  been  made  a  fool 
of  by  her  aunt,  that  frivolous  creature,  who,  even  in  her  old  age,  wears 
great  foolish  curls.  And  what  a  lot  of  stuff  and  nonsense  she  has  written ! 
That  there  is  not  in  all  Transylvania  a  medical  man  good  for  anything ! 
Nothing  pleases  her  which  is  not  Viennese,  while,  poor  thing !  nobody  in 
Vienna  likes  her.  She  is  neither  pretty  nor  wise,  and  the  Colonel  probably 
married  her  for  her  money.  How  very  different  she  is  from  my  sainted 
wife !  If  she  still  lived, — ah  !  my  God  !  if  she  still  lived — I  should  not 
have  any  anxiety  about  that  naughty  girl." 

For  all  that,  however,  he  did  all  he  could  to  raise  money,  not  only  for 
his  sick  son,  but  also  for  his  ball-going  daughter.     But  his  income  barely 
sufficed  to  cover  his  current  expenses.     As  for  replacing  on  his  estate  the 
needful  live-stock,  agricultural  implements,  and  farm-buildings,  he  could 
only  hope  to  do  so  in  some  indefinite  future.     He  had  no  other  choice  but 
either  to  borrow  money  or  else   to  sell  something.     Directly  after  his 
return  home  he  had  tried  to  borrow  money,  but  could  hardly  raise  a  few 
hundred  florins,  and  those  only  by  paying  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  for 
them.     Transylvania,  ravaged,   impoverished,  with  both  her  agriculture 
and  commerce  in  disorder,  was,  at  that  time,  of  all  countries  in  Europe, 
the  one  in  which  money  was  scarcest.     Now  he  again  with  much  trouble 
raised  a  few  hundred  florins  to  send  to  his  son  and  daughter.     But  this 
was  not  enough.     The  cultivation  of  his  property  and  his  own  private 
expenses  required  money.     His  debtors,  whose  bonds  had  been  burnt  when 
his  manor-house  was  plundered,  had  either  been  reduced  to  ruin  them- 
selves, or  else  denied  their  obligations.     He  ordered  his  lawyer  to  com- 
mence suits  against  them,  but  the  new  courts  of  law  were  only  then  being 
established,  the  course  of  litigation  would  be  slow,  the  result  as  yet  doubt- 
ful.   He  had,  therefore,  to  make  up  his  mind  to  sell  something.    The  only 
question  was  what  to  sell.     The  bailiff  urged  upon  him  that  he  might  get  a 
good  price  for  his  three  dapple  grey  horses,  which  were  eating  so  much  dear 
oats  and  hay,  without  doing-*ny  work,  while  the  coach  was  rotting  unused 
in  the  dilapidated  coach-house,  into  which  the  poultry  had  found  their  way. 
"  And  what  am  I  to  travel  with,  Mr.  Bailiff?  "  broke  out  Eadnothy. 
"Do  you  mean  me  to  put  buffaloes   to    my  carriage?     Do  the  three 
horses  eat  oats  and  hay  at  Mr.  Bailiff's  expense,  that  he  grudges  it  them 
so  ?     And  whose  fault  is  it  that  the  coach  is  going  to  pieces  ?     Have  the 
coach-house  repaired  at  once,  and  tell  the  lame  little  Manyi  to  keep  the 
poultry  out  of  it.     I  knew  nothing  of  all  this.     Why  did  you  not  speak 
about  it  before  ?     I  am  the  last  person  in  my  own  household  to  know 
what  is  going  on.     This  is  really  vexatious." 

The  bailiff  did  not  dare  to  observe  that  since  his  return  home  his 
Grace  had  never  once  made  use  of  the  coach,  that  he  never  went  any- 
where, and,  if  he  did,  he  might  use  the  farm  team  ;  after  all  they,  too, 
were  horses,  and  in  such  a  time  of  universal  poverty  nobody  would  think 
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it  disgraceful  to  do  so.  Instead  of  saying  all  this  he  proposed  the  sale  of 
a  large  strip  of  outlying  ground,  on  which  the  neighbouring  proprietor, 
so  his  steward  said,  had  long  set  his  heart,  and  for  which  he  was  ready 
to  give  a  good  price. 

"  What !  I  sell  part  of  my  ancestral  property  ?  "  continued  Radnothy 
with  still  greater  warmth.  "  That  fine  piece  of  land  ?  Never.  A  noble- 
man's estate,  Mr.  Bailiff,  is  not  like  a  house  in  a  town,  to  be  bought  or 
sold,  to  be  given  or  taken  in  exchange.  A  nobleman's  estate  was  ac- 
quired with  the  sword,  and  is  a  holy  thing,  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
family,  not  merely  to  one  individual.  I  must  hand  it  down  to  my  son  as 
I  received  it  from  my  father.  Shall  I  sell  it  to  that  count,  who  was 
always  my  opponent  and  tried  to  prevent  my  being  elected  alispdn  ? 
Never.  I  would  sooner  die  of  hunger.  Of  course  he  would  like  to  round 
off  his  odds  and  ends  of  land  with  my  fine  fields.  But  he'll  find  himself 
mistaken.  And,  Mr.  Bailiff,  I  must  request  you  not  to  associate  with  my 
opponent's  people." 

The  bailiff  was  silenced  again,  nor  dared  to  remark  that  the  fine  piece 
of  land  in  question  remained  unsown  this  year,  because  the  steward  who 
had  been  turned  away  had  not  been  able  to  have  it  cultivated,  and  had 
even  neglected  to  let  it  out  to  metayers.  Instead  of  saying  all  this  he 
made  a  third  proposition  to  the  effect  that  his  master  should  have  his 
distillery  repaired,  and  should  sell  his  own  spirits  in  the  public-house  of 
the  village,  which  would  certainly  be  more  profitable  than  selling  spirits 
bought  from  somebody  else. 

"  What!  I  distil  spirits,  and  wrangle  with  the  exciseman,  and  increase 
illegal  taxes!  Mr.  Bailiff,  don't  propose  such  things  to  me.  Why,  I 
gave  up  smoking  merely  not  to  give  an  excuse  to  those  excisemen  to  come 
smelling  about  me.  I  distil  spirits  !  What  could  have  put  such  an  idea 
into  your  head  ?  Confound  you,  don't  propose  that  I  should  try  for  a 
bezirker's  place,  because  I  should  increase  my  income  by  so  doing." 

For  some  time  the  bailiff  did  not  dare  to  say  anything.  Meanwhile 
Radnothy  walked  excitedly  up  and  down,  and  declaimed  furiously  against 
illegal  taxation.  Later,  when  he  had  begun  to  calm  down,  the  bailiff 
again  took  courage  and  proposed  the  sale  of  the  timber. 

"What!  That  fine  wood!"  cried  out  Radnothy  again.  "That 
would  be  a  downright  waste.  Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Bailiff,  that  a  month 
ago  we  wanted  to  sell  a  lot,  about  fifty  trees,  and  what  a  small  sum  the 
distiller  at  Vasdrhely  offered  for  them.  Nor  will  he  give  more  for  them 
now.  A  good  farmer  ought  to  sell  a  thing  at  the  proper  time  when  it  has 
its  price,  and  not  squander  away  his  substance  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
ready  money.  Such  has  always  been  my  maxim,  and  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  regret  it." 

In  this  point  he  really  was  quite  right.  He  had  been  a  good  farmer, 
and,  perhaps,  would  have  been  so  still,  if  so  many  political  and  domestic 
troubles  had  not  come  upon  him,  and  if  his  estate  had  remained  in  its 
former  condition.  But  this  continual  confusion-  between  the  past  and 
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present,  partly  out  of  pride,  partly  out  of  sorrow,  partly  out  of  rage,  this 
continual  making  plans  and  inactive  dreaming,  threw  all  he  did  into  dis- 
order and  caused  him  ceaseless  vexation.  Now,  too,  he  had  scarcely  agreed 
to  sell  his  timber,  when  he  changed  his  mind,  and  when,  after  all,  he  had 
to  sell  it,  he  became  inconsolable.  He  firmly  believed  that  the  whole  county 
was  talking  about  him,  how  he  was  squandering  his  timber,  what  a  bad 
economist  he  was,  what  a  beggarly  "  gracious  sir,"  what  a  shabby  alispan, 
who  was  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  respectability  of  his  past  life. 

From  this  time  forward  he  took,  it  into  his  head  that  he  must  get 
poorer  and  poorer,  that  little  by  little  he  would  have  to  sell  a  large  portion 
of  his  property,  and  the  ancestral  estate  would  not  descend  in  its  integrity 
to  his  son.  Anxiety  on  this  account  quite  overpowered  the  pleasure  he 
felt  in  hearing  of  his  children.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  mourned  for  his 
children,  now  he  worried  himself  about  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  live 
suitably  to  their  rank.  What  an  expense  it  would  be.  Here  was  his 
daughter  marriageable  ;  his  son  quite  grown  up ;  his  sister-in-law  about 
to  visit  him  in  summer,  and  she  must  be  suitably  entertained.  .  For  all 
this  money  was  wanted,  and  yet  he  had  hardly  enough  for  his  everyday 
expenses.  With  redoubled  zeal  he  applied  himself  to  his  farming,  with 
redoubled  zeal  he  spoilt  all  that  the  honest  bailiff  had  got  into  some  sort 
of  order.  The  reoccupation  of  his  usurped  fields  became  his  favourite 
hobby.  If  these  had  been  in  his  hands,  if  the  curialists  had  fulfilled  their 
obligations,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  sell  his  timber. 
Such  was  his  constant  sigh,  and  the  thought  that  strangers  had  usurped 
possession  of  the  heritage  of  his  fathers  threw  him  into  a  perfect  fever. 

"  Why  should  I  make  complaints,  and  bring  actions  against  them  ?  " 
said  he  to  his  bailiff;  "why  those  bezirkers  will  think  that  I  have  not 
the  right  on  my  side.  What  is  mine  I  will  reoccupy  ;  I  will  expel  those 
vagabonds,  and  then  they  may  make  complaints  and  institute  suits  extra 
dominium,  for  they  have  not  the  right  on  their  side.  My  lawyer  is  only 
protracting  the  business ;  he  does  not  even  dare  to  commence  proceedings ; 
he  says  it's  better  to  wait  till  this  topsy-turvy  world  has  had  time  to 
recover  itself.  Why  should  «we  wait  so  long  ?  By  so  doing  we  merely 
turn  the  water  on  their  mills.  We  must  be  short  in  our  dealings  with 
them  so  that  they  may  fear  us.  We  must  frighten  them,  break  their 
horns,  and  maintain  our  authority.  Mr.  Bailiff  does  not  understand  the 
matter,  and  that  is  why  they  trifle  with  us.  But  I  will  show  them  that 
I  am  now  what  I  was.  Go  at  once  and  warn  my  curialists,  in  your  own 
way,  with  full  solemnity,  to  clear  out  of  my  land  within  three  days,  or 
else  to  pay  up  their  arrears  of  rent  due,  and  apply  for  new  leases ; 
otherwise  I  shall  turn  them  out  into  the  street,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Alexis  Radnothy  and  I  am  to  this  very  day  still  the  legal  alispan  of  this 
county." 

Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Transylvanian  matters,  will  hardly 
understand  Radnothy's  troubles  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  his 
land.  Besides  his  regular  subject-peasants,  a  Transylvanian  nobleman 
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had  a  number  of  persons  to  do  him  service,  who  in  some  respects  closely 
resembled  the  subject-peasants,  but  who  yet  in  fact  did  not  belong  to  that 
class.  As  the  number  of  labourers  on  an  estate  constituted  no  small 
portion  of  its  value,  almost  every  richer  landed  proprietor  let  out  in  small 
allotments  all  that  he  could  possibly  do  without  of  his  curial*  land. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
among  the  occupiers  of  these  allotments,  who  were  called  in  some  places 
curialists,  and  in  others  hurubds.  They  only  paid  the  capitation  tax, 
but  not  the  ground  tax  as  well,  because  the  land  they  occupied  was 
"  noble."  For  it  they  sometimes  worked  as  day-labourers  for  the  land- 
lord, sometimes  they  acted  as  his  regular  servants,  in  other  cases  they 
paid  rent  in  money  or  in  kind.  When  the  subject-peasants  were 
emancipated,  the  relations  of  the  curialists  to  their  landlords  remained 
unaltered.  The  greater  part  of  the  curialists,  however,  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  why  a  difference  was  made  between  themselves  and 
the  subject-peasants,  when  their  circumstances  were  so  similar.  They 
therefore  began  to  refuse  their  landlords  their  dues,  and  during  the 
revolution  appropriated  to  themselves  the  land  in  their  occupation,  just 
as  if  they  had  been  subject-peasants.  Not  content  with  that,  many  of 
them  proceeded  to  increase  the  size  of  their  allotments,  of  course  at  the 
expense  of  the  landlords.  The  curialists  belonging  to  the  Wallach 
nationality  were  especially  given  to  such  encroachments,  to  which  they 
clung  tenaciously,  after  they  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  all  other 
revolutionary  excesses.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  in  full  force  in  the 
year  1850.  The  government  of  Bach  was  in  no  hurry  to  set  the  matter 
at  rest.  The  newly-appointed  government  officials,  animated  by  hostile 
feelings  against  the  Hungarian  gentry,  rather  took  the  part  of  the 
curialists,  and  the  landlords  who  required  the  intervention  of  the 
authorities  were  referred  to  the  law-courts.  At  a  later  period  the  question 
was  settled,  but  not  without  having  given  occasion  for  several  lawsuits, 
and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
between  the  Hungarian  and  Wallach  elements  of  the  population. 

Radnothy  had  a  great  many  such  curialists,  especially  among  the 
Wallachs,  who  formed  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  village.  One 
of  them  was  his  former  gardener,  for  whom,  hardly  four  years  ago,  he 
had  built  a  new  house  and  had  added  to  his  previous  allotment  a  good 
piece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  growing  maize.  It  was  against  him  that 
Radnothy  was  more  especially  incensed,  not  so  much  because  he  had 
appropriated  the  largest  piece  of  land,  as  because  the  fellow  had  taken 
away  the  former  housekeeper  and  married  her.  Besides  Radnothy 
suspected  that  at  the  time  of  the  plundering  of  the  manor-house  the 
gardener  acted  in  collusion  with  the  rioters,  and  had  cleared  off  a 
good  many  of  the  moveables  together  with  the  housekeeper.  Radnothy 

*  By  "  curial  land "  is  meant  the  land  which  belonged  directly  to  a  "  noble  " 
or  freeholder,  in  distinction  to  the  land  held  under  him  as  peasant  fiefs,  and  registered 
as  such  in  the  urbarium  of  Maria  Theresa, 
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determined  on  making  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  transgressors  of  the 
most  ungrateful  and  most  powerful  of  them.  So  when  the  three  days 
were  over,  he  first  of  all  sent  Istvan  to  him  to  see  if  he  had  cleared  out 
of  his  house. 

Istvan  carried  out  this  command  with  great  good  will.  He  had  his 
own  private  quarrel  with  the  gardener  for  having  cut  him  out  with  the 
housekeeper,  whom  Istvan,  too,  had  ogled  with  the  view  of  making  her 
the  nurse  of  his  declining  years.  So,  when  he  came  back  from  his  errand, 
he  announced  with  a  certain  malicious  joy  to  his  master  that — be  it  said 
without  offence — the  gardener  asked  him  if  this  Mr.  Alexis  Radnothy  had 
gone  crazy,  that  he  sent  him  such  foolish  messages ;  and  added  that  the 
house  and  land  was  his  own, — he  himself  had  paid  taxes  on  it ;  that  it  was 
his  "  court-house  ;  "  that  now  he  was  a  gentleman,  as  good  as  any  one 
else ;  and  if  a  hundred  discarded  alispdns  came  against  him,  he  would 
drive  them  all  out. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Radnothy,  flaring  up  at  this  answer;  "to-morrow 
we  shall  make  such  an  example  of  him  that  the  whole  village  shall  be 
taken  aback  ;  but  mind  that  you  do  not  say  anything  to  anybody,  or  else 
the  villagers  will  come  to  know  of  it  and  will  whisper  it  to  the  gardener. 
But  by  to-morrow's  dawn  have  all  the  servants  here  on  the  terrace,  give 
them  plenty  of  brandy,  and  let  the  bailiff  be  here  too.  As  for  you, 
Istvan,  you  must  sleep  all  the  afternoon,  and  not  go  to  bed  at  all  in  the 
night,  so  as  to  awake  me  early  enough." 

By  dawn  the  next  morning  the  terrace  of  the  manor-house  was  con- 
verted into  a  camp.  Radnothy  had  armed  his  servants  as  he  best  could, 
in  default  of  swords  and  guns.  Istvan  brandished  a  sort  of  stout  walking- 
stick  with  a  small  brazen  axe-head  on  the  top  of  it.  The  head  farm- 
servant  was  terrible  with  a  pitchfork.  The  buffalo  herdsman  raised  a  large 
stake.  The  coachman  had  sharpened  a  shovel,  and  the  darabont*  had 
straightened  a  scythe.  Radnothy  himself  had  girded  on  a  sword.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned  one  which  he  used  to  wear  when  he  attended  the  county 
meetings.  Like  a  good  general,  he  encouraged  his  men,  filled  them 
glasses  of  brandy,  and  scolded  the  bailiff,  who  all  the  while  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  such  a  violent  step.  But  Radnothy  was  quite  in  his 
element :  he  imagined  himself  the  leader  of  the  bmchium  f  of  the  county, 
in  which  capacity — for  in  Transylvania  it  is  the  custom  for  the  alispdn  to 
lead  the  brachium — he  had  so  often  carried  the  sentence  of  the  law  into 
effect.  This  pleasant  excitement  made  him  active  and  even  jocose.  In 
one  word,  this  was  his  first  cheerful  day  since  his  return  home. 

After  long  preparation  and  consultation,  they  at  last  set  out.  Foremost 
went  the  large  house-dog,  as  advanced  guard ;  after  him,  Istvan,  who  led 
the  rest  as  captain  ;  in  the  rear  shuffled  the  commanders,  Radnothy  and 

*  The  Hungarian  version  of  the  German  Trabant.  He  acted  as  a  sort  of 
manorial  constable,  to  summon  the  subject  peasants  to  their  labour,  to  punish  them 
for  their  negligence,  and,  meanwhile,  served  as  a  sort  of  porter  or  gatekeeper. 

•f  Corresponds  to  our  posse  comitatus. 
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the  bailiff — the  latter  reluctantly  armed  with  a  stout  knotted  cudgel.  As 
they  passed  the  kitchen-building,  the  housekeeper  and  little  lame  Manyi 
joined  as  an  auxiliary  force.  They  were,  it  is  true,  unprovided  with 
weapons,  but  made  all  the  more  noise,  chattering  and  lamenting. 

The  nearer,  however,  the  troop  drew  to  the  enemy's  position,  the  more 
did  their  thirst  for  blood  cool  down.  The  buffalo  herdsman  remembered 
that  the  gardener  had  a  gun,  the  farm- servant  knew  something  about  his 
pistols,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  darabont.  Even  Istvan  himself  became 
thoughtful,  and  reflected  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  gardener  had 
no  gun  nor  even  a  pistol.  But  by  this  time  it  was  too  late  to  hesitate. 
The  house-dog  had  already  commenced  the  attack,  and  was  fighting  with 
the  dog  of  the  gardener :  so  Istvan  gave  the  sign  for  the  assault,  earnestly 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  troop  that  there  was  no  need  to  fear  the 
gun,  as  it  could  only  go  off  once,  and  if  then  they  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground,  the  next  moment  they  could  annihilate  the  enemy  at  one  rush. 

It  happened  exactly  as  had  been  feared.  The  gardener,  roused  from 
sleep,  appeared  on  the  threshold,  gun  in  hand,  with  ugly  threats  of  shoot- 
ing like  a  dog  the  first  that  came  near  him,  and  began  forthwith  to  take 
aim.  Thereupon  the  darabont,  in  his  terror,  followed  Istvan' s  advice,  and 
flung  himself  on  the  ground,  thereby  throwing  both  wings  into  confusion  : 
for  the  rest,  including  even  Istvan  himself,  forgetting  the  stratagem  he  had 
recommended,  took  to  flight,  and  all  stumbled  over  the  darabont' s  prostrate 
body.  Only  the  commanders  of  the  assailing  force  remained  on  their 
feet,  and  they  were  engaged  in  strife  with  one  another.  Radnothy, 
drawing  his  sword,  wished  to  rush  alone  as  he  was  upon  the  gardener, 
which  the  bailiff  thought  best  to  prevent  him  doing,  and  struggled  to  hold 
his  master  back.  In  one  word,  the  whole  campaign  would  have  resulted 
in  complete  discomfiture,  if  it  were  not  for  an  unforeseen  circumstance. 

"  For  God's  sake,  what  art  thou  about  ?  Here  will  be  murder  done. 
Put  down  that  gun,"  screamed  the  gardener's  wife,  and  began  to  cry. 

"  Get  away  indoors  !  this  is  nobuginess  for  women,"  said  the  gardener, 
as  he  tried  to  quiet  his  wife,  and  to  push  her  in. 

"I  won't  move  a  step — rather  shoot  me;  give  me  that  gun.  Dost 
thou  wish  to  become  a  murderer  ?  .  .  .  .  Murderer  ....  murderer  .... 
murderer  1  "  screamed  the  woman,  as  she  laid  hold  on  the  gun  and  tried 
to  wrench  it  out  of  her  husband's  hand. 

"  Confound  it !  Let  go  the  gun.  Why,  it  isn't  loaded ;  it  isn't  even 
my  own,  but  the  notary's.  He  left  it  here  the  other  day  for  me  to  take  it 
into  the  town  to  be  put  right,"  said  the  good  husband,  calming  his  wife's 
alarm. 

Upon  hearing  these  avowals,  the  troop  began  to  get  together  again. 
Istvan  first  recovered  his  courage,  terribly  ashamed  of  his  late  panic. 
The  rest  followed,  and  at  once  surrounded  the  gardener  as  he  was  still 
struggling  with  his  wife.  Then  the  battle  raged  on  all  points.  Istvan 
attacked  the  gardener  in  front,  while  the  farm-labourer  assailed  him  in  the 
rear.  The  gardener's  wife,  weeping,  scolding,  and  cursing,  belaboured  the 
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coachman  with  a  besom.  The  buffalo  herdsman  brandished  his  weapon  in 
a  terrific  manner.  Certainly  he  struck  nobody  with  it,  but  he  bellowed 
and  made  so  much  noise  as  almost  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  cannon. 
The  new  housekeeper  abused  the  former  housekeeper,  while  little  Manyi 
kept  crying  out,  "  Don't  let  them  strike  his  Grace."  All  the  dogs  of  the 
neighbourhood  collected  thither,  and  began  to  bark  in  rivalry  with  those  of 
the  manor-house  and  the  gardener.  The  bailiff,  meanwhile,  remained 
inactive,  only  doing  his  best  to  defend  Radnothy,  and  from  time  to  time 
sighing  forth,  "  Gracious  heavens  !  what  will  come  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  That  will  come  of  it,  Mr.  Bailiff,"  answered  Radnothy,  making  a 
sweep  with  his  sword — "  thatf  we  shall  re-occupy  our  own  land  and  give  a 
lesson  to  the  rest.  Fling  out  that  rascal,  with  his  wife,  children,  and 
furniture,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  combatants  ;  "  fling  him  out  into 
the  street,  to  be  the  scorn  of  the  world.  He  that  first  does  so  shall  be  my 
curialist  in  his  place." 

"  Verily,  your  Grace  will  repent  of  this  piece  of  work,"  roared  the 
gardener,  who  had  been  bruised,  battered,  and  flung  upon  the  ground, 
but  now  regained  his  feet  by  a  violent  effort  and  stood  before  Radnothy. 
"  I  shall  bring  such  an  action  against  you  that  you  will  have  to  pay  all 
you  have  and  rot  in  a  dungeon." 

"  What !  Dost  thou  dare  to  insult  me  to  my  very  face,  thou  robber, 
thou  thief?  "  cried  Radnothy,  and  struck  him  with  his  sword. 

"  Ah,  murderer  !  You  have  drawn  blood  from  me.  You  have  me 
unhappy  *  for  life.  Help  !  help  !  "  roared  the  gardener  at  the  top  of  his 
voice;  and  delighted  at  the  large  but  not  deep  flesh-wound  ho  had 
received  on  his  arm,  rushed  out  into  the  village  street,  arousing  everybody 
by  the  noise  he  made,  as  he  went  to  the  notary  to  make  his  complaint. 
The  notary  at  once  put  him  into  a  waggon,  and  sent  him,  all  bloody  as 
he  was,  to  the  commissioner  of  the  district,  while  he  himself  went  out 
to  calm  the  villagers,  who  had  already  turned  out  with  pitchforks  in  their 
hands,  the  "Wallachs  hastening  to  take  part  with  the  gardener,  some  of 
the  Hungarians  to  side  with  Radnothy. 

"  I  said  it  would  be  soj*  murmured  the  bailiff,  striking  the  hedge 
with  his  cudgel. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Bailiff  ?  You  didn't  say  anything  :  you  are 
always  saying  something  absurd.  What  will  come  of  it?  Why,  this 
will  come  of  it :  that  the  fields  which  were  marked  off  twenty  years  ago, 
I  have  now  reoccupied  with  my  own  vassals,  and  have  disgracefully  beaten 
my  opponents.  I  know  what  is  the  law ;  that  was  why  I  served  the 
county  so  long.  A  nobleman  may  defend  his  own  curia  to  blood-shedding. 
That's  why  he  wears  a  sword.  He  may  even  beat  back  the  brachium 
of  the  county,  if  he  please.  May  I  not  then  drive  out  my  servant  from 
my  own  property  ?  " 

"That,  your  Grace,  was  a  long  time  ago,"  observed  the  bailiff, 
timidly. 

*  i.e.  crippled. 
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"  A  long  time  ago,  indeed !  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
World  is  turned  so  far  topsy-turvy  that  they  will  dispute  away  from  me 
my  own  curia  ?  They  have  taken  from  me  my  subject-peasants.  So  he 
it.  I  now  pay  taxes.  Very  good.  But  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
the  lawyer  who  will  sue  away  from  me  my  own  curia.  I  will  soon  shew 
them  what  is  right.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  the  better  of  a  man  who 
knows  the  law." 

Meanwhile  the  eviction  of  the  gardener  went  on  bravely.  His  wife 
wrung  her  hands,  and  cursed  herself  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  misfortune  : 
for  if  she  had  allowed  her  husband  to  shoot,  they  would  not  have  cut 
him  to  pieces — she  would  not  have  been  made  a  widow  nor  her  children 
orphans.  In  her  despair  she  threw  herself  into  Istvan's  arms,  who,  moved 
by  the  remains  of  former  tender  feelings,  led  her  out  together  with  her 
child.  The  rest  occupied  themselves  with  turning  out  his  furniture  into 
the  street,  from  which  little  Manyi  and  the  housekeeper  collected  what 
had  been  stolen  from  the  manor-house.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
all  the  gardener's  property  lay  in  the  street,  to  the  wonder  of  the  villagers, 
who  stood  around  pitchfork  in  hand  ;  but,  by  direction  of  the  notary, 
abstained  from  any  violent  interference.  One  of  them  stretched  out  his 
head  and  listened  with  open  mouth,  while  another  observed  that  before 
evening  the  district  commissioner  would  put  his  Grace  in  irons.  A  third 
rejoiced  that  that  conceited  gardener  had  at  last  found  his  man,  and  a 
fourth  affirmed  with  an  oath  that  he  alone  could  give  full  account  of  the 
whole  party  from  the  manor-house.  The  women  consoled  the  gardener's 
wife,  discussed  over  and  over  again  the  details  of  the  bloody  history,  and 
clasped  their  hands  together.  One  of  them  offered  her  her  house  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  another  proposed  to  carry  in  the  furniture,  while  a  third, 
in  a  loud,  shrewish  tone,  advised  that  everything  be  left  just  as  it  was 
until  the  district  commissioner  came  and  did  justice.  In  one  word  the 
whole  village  was  in  commotion  ;  behind  every  garden-hedge  barked  at 
least  one  dog,  and  by  every  house-door  cried  at  most  three  children. 

Radnothy  heard  little  of  all  these  remarks,  but  was  pleased  to  see  the 
villagers  acknowledging  his  superiority,  and  he  consequently  behaved 
himself  calmly.  He  made  them  a  speech  to  the  effect  that  every  other 
recusant  curialist  would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gardener, 
solemnly  installed  the  farm-servant  in  the  newly-recovered  allotment  as 
curialist,  and  then  returned  in  triumph  to  the  manor-house  to  breakfast. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

UKBOEN  TO-MOEEOW,  AND  DEAD  YESTEEDAY. 

HATEVER  Lady  Sarah  may  have 
thought,  Mrs.  Palmer  used  to  consider 
Dolly  a  most  fortunate  girl,  and  she 
used  to  say  so,  not  a  little  to  Lady 
Sarah's  annoyance. 

"  Extremely  fortunate,"  repeats 
Dolly's  mamma,  looking  thoughtfully 
at  her  fat  satin  shoes.  "  What  a 
lottery  life  is  !  I  was  as  pretty  as 
Dolly,  and  yet  dear  Stanham  had  not 
anything  like  Robert's  excellent  pros- 

'pects.     Even  the  Ad Don't  go, 

Sarah." 

Poor  Lady  Sarah  would  start  up, 
with  an  impatient  movement,  and  walk 
across  the  room  to  get  away  from 
Philippa's  retrospections.  They  were 
almost  more  than  she  had  patience  for 
just  then.  She  could  scarcely  have  found  patience  for  Philippa  herself, 
if  it  had  not  heen  that  she  was  Dolly's  mother.  What  did  she  mean 
by  her  purrings  and  self- congratulations  ?  Lady  Sarah  used  to  feel  most 
doubtful  about  Dolly's  good  fortune  just  when  Philippa  was  most  enthu- 
siastic on  the  subject,  or  when  Robert  himself  was  pointing  out  his 
excellent  prospects  in  his  lucid  way. 

Philippa  would  listen,  nodding  languid  approbation.      Dolly  would 
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make  believe  to  laugh  at  Eobert's  accounts  of  his  coming  honours ;  but  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  only  make-believe  incredulity. 

Her  aunt  could  read  the  girl's  sweet  conviction  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
loved  her  for  it.  Once,  remembering  her  own  youth,  this  fantastic  woman 
had  made  a  vow  never,  so  long  as  she  lived,  to  interfere  in  the  course  of 
true  love.  True  love  !  Is  this  true  love,  when  one  person  is  in  love  with 
a  phantom,  another  with  an  image  reflected  in  a  glass  ?  True  love  is 
something  more  than  phantoms,  than  images  and  shadows ;  and  yet 
stirred  by  phantoms  and  living  among  shadows,  its  faint  dreams  come 
to  life. 

Lady  Sarah  was  standing  by  the  bookcase,  in  a  sort  of  zigzag  mind 
of  her  own  old  times  and  of  Dolly's  to-day.  She  had  taken  a  book  from 
the  shelf — a  dusty  volume  of  Burns's  poems — upon  the  fly-leaf  of  which 
the  name  of  another  Robert  Henley  was  written.  She  holds  the  book 
in  her  hand,  looks  at  the  crooked  writing — "  S.  V.,  from  Robert  Henley, 
May,  1808."  She  beats  the  two  dusty  covers  together,  and  puts  it  back 
into  its  place  again.  That  is  all  her  story.  Philippa  never  heard  of  it, 
Robert  never  heard  of  it,  nor  did  he  know  that  Lady  Sarah  loved  his 
name — which  had  been  his  father's  too — better  than  she  loved  him. 
"  Perhaps  her  happiness  had  all  gone  to  Dolly,"  the  widow  thought,  as 
she  stood,  with  a  troubled  sort  of  smile  on  her  face,  looking  at  the  two 
young  people  through  a  pane  of  glass ;  and  then,  like  a  good  woman 
as  she  is,  tries  to  silence  her  misgivings  into  a  little  prayer  for  their 
happiness. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  reluctant  prayers  that  people  offer  up.  They 
are  not  the  less  true  because  they  are  half-hearted  and  because  those  who 
pray  would  sometimes  gladly  be  spared  an  answer  to  their  petitions.  Poor 
Lady  Sarah  !  her  prayers  seemed  too  much  answered  as  she  watched 
Dolly  day  by  day  more  and  more  radiant  and  absorbed. 

"  My  dear  creature,  what  are  you  doing  with  all  those  dusty  iTooks  ? 
Can  you  see  our  young  people  ?  "  says  Mrs.  Palmer,  languidly  looking 
over  her  arm-chair.  "  I  expect  Colonel  Witherington  this  afternoon.  He 
admires  Dolly  excessively,  Sarah;  and  I  really  think  he  might  have 
proposed,  if  Robert  had  not  been  so  determined  to  carry  her  off.  You 
dear  old  thing,  forgive  me ;  I  don't  believe  she  would  ever  have  married 
at  all  if  I  had  not  come  home.  You  are  in  the  clouds,  you  know.  I 
remember  saying  so  to  Hawtry  at  Trincomalee.  I  should  have  disowned 
her  if  she  had  turned  out  an  old  maid.  I  know  it.  I  detest  old  maids. 
The  Admiral  has  a  perfect  craze  for  them,  and  they  all  adore  him.  I 
should  like  you  to  see  Miss  Macgrudder — there  never  was  anything  so 
ludicrous,  asthmatic,  sentimental — frantic.  We  must  introduce  Miss 
Moineaux  to  him,  and  the  Morgan  girls.  I  often  wonder  how  he  ever 
came  to  marry  a  widow,  and  I  tell  him  so.  It  was  a  great  mistake.  Can 
you  believe  it  ? — Hawtry  now  writes  that  second  marriages  are  no 
marriages  at  all.  Perhaps  you  agree  with  him  ?  I'm  sure  Dolly  is  quite 
ready  to  do  so.  I  never  saw  a  girl  so  changed — never.  We  have  lost 
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her,  my  dear ;  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  She  is  Robert,  not  Dolly  any 
more — no  thought  for  any  one  else,  not  for  me,  dear  child  !  And  don't 
you  flatter  yourself  she  will  ever  .  .  .  Dear  me !  Gone  ?  What  an 
extraordinary  creature  poor  Sarah  is  !  touched,  certainly ;  and  such  a  wet 
blanket !  " 

Mrs.  Palmer,  rising  from  her  corner,  floats  across  the  room,  sweeping 
over  several  footstools  and  small  tables  on  her  way.  She  goes  to  the 
window,  and  not  caring  to  be  alone,  begins  to  tap  with  her  diamond  finger 
upon  the  pane,  to  summon  the  young  couple,  who  pay  not  the  slightest 
attention.  Fortunately  the  door  opens,  and  Colonel  Witherington  is 
announced.  He  is  a  swarthy  man,  with  shiny  boots,  a  black  moustache  ; 
his  handkerchief  is  scented  with  Esse-bouquet,  which  immediately  per- 
meates the  room ;  he  wears  tight  dogskin  gloves  and  military  shirt- 
collars.  Lady  Sarah  thinks  him  vulgar  and  odious  beyond  words; 
Mrs.  Palmer  is  charmed  to  see  him,  and  graciously  holds  out  her  white 
hand.  She  is  used  to  his  adoration,  and  accepts  it  with  a  certain  swan- 
like  indifference. 

People  had  different  opinions  about  Mrs.  Palmer.  In  some  circles 
she  was  considered  brilliant  and  accomplished ;  in  others,  silly  and 
affected.  Colonel  Witherington  never  spoke  of  her  except  with  military 
honours.  "  Charming  woman,"  he  would  say;  "highly  cultivated;  you 
might  give  her  five-and-twenty  at  the  outside.  Utterly  lost  upon  that 
spluttering,  old  psalm-singing  Palmer.  Psalms  are  all  very  well  in  their 
proper  place — in  the  prayer-books,  or  in  church ;  but  after  dinner,  when 
one  has  got  a  good  cigar,  and  feels  inclined  for  a  little  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  the  time  to  ring  the  bell  for  the  servants,  and  have  'em 
down  upon  their  knees  all  of  a  row,  and  up  again  in  five  minutes  to 
listen  to  an  extempore  sermon.  The  Admiral  runs  on  like  a  clock.  I 
used  to  stay  with  them  at  the  Admiralty  House.  Pity  that  poor  woman 
most  heartily !  Can't  think  how  she  keeps  up  as  she  does  !  " 

Little  brown  Lady  Henley  at  Smokethwaite  would  not  have  sympathized 
with  Colonel  Witherington's  admiration.  She  made  a  point  of  shrugging 
her  shoulders  whenever  she  beard  Philippa's  name  mentioned.  "  If  you 
ask  me,"  she  would  say,  "  I  must  frankly  own  that  my  sister-in-law  ig 
not  to  be  depended  on.  She  is  utterly  selfish ;  she  only  lives  for  the 
admiration  of  gentlemen.  My  brother  Hawtry  is  a  warm-hearted,  impul- 
sive man,  who  would  have  made  any  woman  happy.  If  he  has  looked  for 
consolation  in  his  domestic  trials,  and  found  it  in  religious  interests,  it  is 
not  I  who  would  blame  him.  Sir  Thomas  feels  as  I  do,  and  deeply 
regrets  Philippa's  deplorable  frivolity.  I  do  not  know  much  of  that  poor 
girl  of  hers.  I  have  no  doubt  Robert  has  been  dazzled  by  mother  and 
daughter.  They  are  good-looking,  and,  as  I  am  told,  thoroughly  well 
understand  the  art  of  setting  themselves  off  to  the  best  advantage.  I  am 
fond  of  Robert  Henley;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  any  feeling  for 
Dorothea  one  way  or  another.  We  have  asked  them  here,  of  course. 
They  are  to  come  after  their  marriage.  I  only  hope  my  sister-in-law 
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appreciates  her  daughter's  good  luck,  and  has  the  sense  to  know  thd 
value  of  such  a  man  as  Rohert  Henley." 

Mrs.  Palmer  waa  perfectly  enchanted  with  her  future  son-in-law.  He 
could  scarcely  get  rid  of  her.  Robert,  with  some  discomposure,  would 
find  himself  sitting  on  his  aunt's  sofa,  hand-in-hand,  listening  to  long 
and  very  unpleasant  extracts  from  her  correspondence.  "  You  dear 
boy  1 "  Mrs.  Palmer  would  say,  with  her  soft,  fat  fingers  firmly  clasped 
round  his  ;  "  you  have  done  me  good.  Your  dear  head  is  able  to  advise 
my  poor  perplexed  heart.  Dolly,  he  is  my  prop.  I  give  you  up,  my 
child,  gladly,  to  this  dear  fellow !  "  These  little  compliments  mollified 
the  young  man  at  first,  although  he  found  that  by  degrees  the  tax  of  his 
aunt's  constant  dependence  became  heavier  and  heavier.  Briareus  him- 
self could  scarcely  have  supplied  arms  to  support  her  unsparing  weakness, 
to  hand  her  parcels  and  footstools  about,  to  carry  her  shawls  and -cushions, 
and  to  sort  the  packets  of  her  correspondence.  She  had  the  Admiral's 
letters,  tied  up  with  various-coloured  ribbons,  and  docketed,  "  Cruel," 
"Moderately  Abusive,"  "Apologetic,"  "Canting,"  "Business."  She 
was  always  sending  for  Robert.  Her  playful  tap  at  the  window  made 
him  feel  quite  nervous. 

Mrs.  Palmer  had  begun  to  knit  him  a  pair  of  mufietees,  and  used 
slowly  to  twist  pink  silk  round  ivory  needles.  Lady  Henley  laughed  very 
loud  when  she  heard  this.  "  Poor  Robert !  He  will  have  to  pay  dearly 
for  those  mittens,"  she  said. 

For  a  long  time  past  Mrs.  Palmer  had  rarely  left  the  house,  but  the 
trousseau  now  began  to  absorb  her ;  she  used  to  go  driving  for  long 
hours  at  a  time  with  Dolly,  in  a  jaded  fly — she  would  invite  Robert  to 
accompany  them — to  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  to  Soho  Square,  to  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  back  again  to  Oxford  Street,  a  corner  shop  of  which  she 
had  forgotten  the  number.  On  one  occasion,  after  trying  three  or  four 
corner  shops,  Robert  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  jumped  out. 
"I  think  Dolly  and  I  will  walk  home,"  he  said,  abruptly;  "I'm  afraid 
you  must  give  up  your  shop,  Aunt  Philippa.  It  is  impossible  to  find  the 
place." 

Poor  Dolly,  who  was  longing  to  escape,  brightened  up,  but  before  she 
could  speak,  Mrs.  Palmer  had  grasped  her  tightly  by  both  hands.  "  My 
dear  Robert,  what  a  proposal!  I  could  not  think  of  letting  Dolly 
walk  all  the  way  home.  She  would  be  quite  done  up.  And  it  is  her 
business,  her  shopping,  you  know."  Then  reproachfully  and  archly, 
"  And  I  must  say  that  even  the  Admiral  would  scarcely  have  deserted  us 
so  ungallantly,  with  all  this  work  on  our  hands,  and  all  these  parcels,  and 
no  servant.  You  dear  fellow,  you  really  must  not  leave  us." 

Robert  stood  holding  the  door  open,  and  looking  particularly  black. 
"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh,  "  but  you  will  be 
quite  safe,  my  dear  aunt,  and  you  really  seem  to  have  done  enough 
shopping  to  last  for  many  years  to  come."  And  he  put  out  his  hand  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  help  Dorothea  to  alight. 
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"  But  she  cannot  leave  me,"  says  Philippa,  excitedly ;  "  she  would  not 
even  wish  it.  Would  you,  my  child  ?  I  never  drive  alone — never ;  I  am 
afraid  of  the  coachman.  It  is  most  unreasonable  to  propose  such  a 
thing." 

"  I  will  answer  for  your  safety,"  persisted  Robert.  "  My  dear  aunt, 
you  must  get  used  to  doing  without  your  Dolly  now.  Come,  Dora,  the 
walk  will  freshen  you  up." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  walk,  Robert,"  said  poor  Dolly,  with  a  glance 
at  her  mother.  "You  may  come  for  me  to-morrow  instead.  You  will, 
won't  you  ?  "  she  added,  as  he  suddenly  turned  away  without  answering, 
and  she  leant  out  of  the  carriage-window,  and  called  after  him,  a  little 
frightened  by  his  black  looks  and  silence.  "  Robert !  I  shall  expect  you," 
she  said. 

"  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  to-morrow,  Dora,"  said  Henley,  very 
gravely ;  and  then,  raising  his  hat,  he  walked  off  without  another  word. 

Even  then  Dolly  could  not  believe  that  he  was  seriously  angry.  She 
saw  him  striding  along  the  pavement,  and  called  to  him,  and  made  a 
friendly  little  sign  with  her  hand  as  the  brougham  passed  close  by  a  place 
where  he  was  waiting  to  cross  the  road.  Robert  did  not  seem  to  see 
either  the  brougham  nor  the  kind  face  inside  that  was  smiling  at  him. 
Dorothea's  eyes  suddenly  filled  up  with  tears. 

"Boorish!  Boorish!"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer,  putting  up  both  hands. 
"  Robert  is  like  all  other  men,  they  leave  you  at  any  moment,  Dolly — that 
is  my  experience, — bitterly  gained — without  a  servant  even,  and  I  have 
ever  so  much  more  to  do.  There  is  Parkins  and  Gotto's  for  India-paper. 
If  only  I  had  known  that  he  was  going  to  be  so  rude,  I  should  have 
asked  for  old  Sam."  Mrs.  Palmer  was  still  greatly  discomposed.  "  Pray 
put  up  that  window,  Dolly,"  she  said,  "  and  I  do  wish  you  would  attend 
to  those  parcels  — they  are  all  falling  off  the  seat." 

Dolly  managed  to  wink  away  her  tears  as  she  bent  over  the  parcels. 
Forgive  her  for  crying  !  This  was  her  first  quarrel  with  Robert,  if  quarrel 
it  could  be  called.  She  thought  it  over  all  the  way  home,  surely  she  had 
been  right  to  do  as  her  mother  wished — why  was  Robert  vexed  ? 

Philippa  was  in  a  very  bad  humour  all  that  evening.  She  talked  so 
pathetically  of  a  mother's  feelings,  and  of  the  pangs  of  parting  from  her 
child,  that  Lady  Sarah  for  once  was  quite  sorry  for  her — she  got  a  little 
shawl  to  put  over  Philippa's  feet  as  she  lay  beating  a  tattoo  upon  the  sofa. 
As  for  Dolly,  she  had  gone  to  bed  early,  very  silent  and  out  of  spirits. 

That  evening's  post  brought  a  couple  of  letters  ;  one  was  from  George 
to  his  mother,  written  in  his  cranky,  blotted  handwriting  : — 

"  DEAREST  MAMMA,  Cambridge:  All  Saints  College. 

"  I  AM  coming  up  for  a  couple  of  days.     I  have,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  been  working  too  hard.     Tell  Aunt  Sarah.     Love  to  Dolly. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  GEORGE;." 
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The  other  was  for  Dolly,  and  Marker  took  it  up  to  her  in  her  room. 
This  letter  flowed  in  even  streams  of  black  upon  the  finest  hot-pressed 
paper : 

"  DEABEST  DORA, 

"  I  WAS  much  disappointed  that  you  would  not  come  with  me,  and 
condemned  me  to  that  solitary  walk.  I  hope  that  a  day  may  come,  before 
very  long,  when  your  duty  and  your  pleasures  may  seem  less  at  variance 
to  you  than  at  present ;  otherwise  I  can  see  little  chance  of  happiness  in 
our  future  life. 

"Yours, 

"K.V.  H." 

"  Was  he  still  vexed  ?  "  Dolly,  who  had  relented  the  moment  she 
saw  the  handwriting,  wrote  him  a  little  note  that  evening,  by  moonlight, 
and  asked  Marker  to  post  it. 

"  I  COULD  not  leave  Mamma  all  alone,"  she  wrote.  "  J  wanted  to  walk 
home  with  you,  couldn't  you  see  that  I  did  ?  I  shall  expect  you  to  come 
to  luncheon  to-morrow,  and  we  will  go  wherever  you  like. — D." 

Dolly  lay  awake  after  this  for  a  long  moonlight  hour.  She  was  living 
in  what  people  call  the  world  of  feeling.  She  was  absorbed,  she  was 
happy,  but  it  was  a  happiness  with  a  reserve  in  it.  It  was  peace  indeed, 
but  Dolly  was  too  young,  her  life  had  been  too  easy,  for  peace  to  be  all- 
sufficient  to  her.  She  had  found  out,  by  her  new  experience,  that 
Robert  loved  her,  but  in  future  that  he  would  rule  her  too.  In  her  life, 
so  free  hitherto,  there  would  be  this  secret  rule  to  be  obeyed,  this  secret 
sign.  Dolly  did  not  know  whether  on  the  whole  she  liked  the  thought,  or 
whether  she  resented  it.  She  had  never  spoken  of  it,  even  to  Robert. 
"  You  see  you  have  to  do  as  you  are  told,"  Henley  sometimes  said;  he 
meant  it  in  fun,  but  Dorothea  instinctively  felt  that  there  was  truth  in  his 
words — he  was  a  man  who  held  his  own.  He  was  not  to  be  changed  by 
an  impulse.  Dolly,  conscious  of  some  hidden  weakness  in  her  own  nature, 
deified  obstinacy,  as  many  a  woman  has  done  before  her,  and  made  excuses 
out  of  her  own  loving  heart  for  Henley's  selfish  one. 

It  was  summer  still,  though  August  had  come  again ;  the  Virginian 
creepers  along  the  west  wall  glowed ;  crimson-tinted  leaves  fell  in  golden 
rain,  the  gardener  swept  up  golden  dollars  and  fairy  money  into  heaps 
and  carted  them  away;  the  geraniums  put  out  snoots;  the  creepers 
started  off  upon  excursions  along  the  gravel-paths :  it  was  a  comfortable 
old-fashioned  world,  deep-coloured,  russet-tinted,  but  the  sun  was  hot  still 
and^burning,  and  Dolly  dressed  herself  in  white,  and  listened  to  every  bell. 

The  day  passed,  however,  without  any  sign  of  Robert,  or  any  word 
from  him.  But  George  walked  in  just  as  they  "were  sitting  down  to 
luncheon.  He  looked  very  pale  and  yellow,  and  he  had  black  lines  under 
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his  eyes.  He  had  been  staying  down  at  Cambridge,  actually  reading  for 
a  scholarship  that  Kaban  had  advised  his  trying  for.  It  was  called  the 
Bulbul  scholarship  for  Oriental  languages,  and  it  had  been  founded  by  an 
enlightened  Parsee,  who  had  travelled  in  Europe  in  shiny  boots  and 
an  oilskin  hat,  and  who  had  been  so  well  received  at  Cambridge  that  he 
wished  to  perpetuate  his  name  there. 

George  had  taken  up  Persian  some  time  ago,  when  he  should  have 
been  reading  mathematics.  He  was  fond  of  quoting  the  "  Roubaiyat  "  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  of  which  the  beautiful  English  version  had  lately^ 
appeared.  It  was  this  poem,  indeed,  which  had  set  him  to  study  the 
original.  He  had  a  turn  for  languages,  and  a  fair  chance  of  success, 
Raban  said,  if  he  would  only  go  to  bed,  and  not  sit  up  all  night,  with 
soda-water  and  wet  towels  round  his  head.  This  time  he  had  nearly 
made  himself  ill,  by  sitting  up  three  nights  in  succession,  and  the  doctor 
had  sent  him  home  for  a  holiday.  "My  dear  child,  what  a  state  your 
complexion  is  in  !  How  ill  you  look ! ' '  said  his  mother.  "It  is  all  those 
horrid  examinations ! " 

Restless  George  wandered  out  into  the  garden  after  dinner,  and  Dolly 
followed  him.  She  began  to  water  her  roses  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  George  filled  the  cans  with  water  from  the  tank  and  brought  them  to 
her.  Splashing  and  overflowing,  the  water  lapped  into  the  dry  earth  and 
washed  the  baked  stems  of  the  rose-trees.  George  said  suddenly, 
"  Dolly,  do  you  ever  see  Raban  now,  and  do  you  still  snub  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  snub  him,"  said  Dolly,  blushing.  "  He  does  not  approve  of 
me,  George.  He  is  so  bitter,  and  he  never  seems  satisfied." 

George  began  to  recite — 

"  Ah,  love  !  could  you  and  I  with  fate  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then 
Remould  it  nearly  to  the  Heart's  Desire  ? 

There  is  Robert  at  last,  Dolly." 

Dolly  looked  wondering^  at  her  brother.  He  had  spoken  so  pointedly, 
that  she  could  not  help  wondering  what  he  meant ;  but  the  next  moment 
she  had  sprung  forward  to  meet  Henley,  with  a  sweet  face  alight. 

"  Oh,  Robert,  why  have  you  been  so  long  coming  ?  "  she  said.  "  Did 
you  not  get  my  note  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

UNDER  THE  GREAT  DOME. 

THE  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  middle  of  September.    In  October  they 
were  to  sail. 

Dolly  was  to  be  married  at  the  Kensington  parish  church.  Only 
yesterday  the  brown  church  was  standing — to-day  a  white  phoenix  is 
rising  from  its  ashes.  The  old  people  and  the  old  prayers  seem  to  be 
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passing  away  with  the  brown  walls.  One  wonders  as  one  looks  at  the 
rising  arches  what  new  tides  of  feeling  will  sweep  heneath  them,  what 
new  teachings  and  petitions,  what  more  instant  charity,  what  more 
practical  faith  and  hope.  One  would  be  well  content  to  see  the  old  gates 
fall  if  one  might  deem  that  these  new  ones  were  no  longer  to  be  confined 
by  bolts  of  human  adaptation,  against  which,  day  by  day,  the  divine 
decrees  of  mutation  and  progress  strike  with  blows  that  are  vibrating 
through  the  aisles,  drowning  the  voice  of  the  teachers,  jarring  with  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful. 

As  the  doors  open  wide,  the  congregations  of  this  practical  age  in  the 
eternity  of  ages,  see  on  the  altars  of  to-day  the  new  visions  of  the  time. 
Unlike  those  of  the  fervent  and  mystical  past,  when  kneeling  anchorites 
beheld,  in  answer  to  their  longing  prayers,  pitiful  saints  crowned  with 
roses  and  radiant  with  light,  and  vanishing  away,  visions  of  hearts  on  fire 
and  the  sacred  stigmata,  the  rewards  of  their  life-long  penance  ;  to-day,  the 
Brother  whom  we  have  seen  appears  to  us  in  the  place  of  symbols  of  that 
which  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  The 
teaching  of  the  Teacher,  as  we  understand  it  now,  is  translated  into 
a  new  language  of  daily  toil  and  human  sympathy ;  our  saints  are  the 
sinners  helped  out  of  the  mire  ;  our  visions  do  not  vanish  ;  our  heavenly 
music  comes  to  us  in  the  voices  of  the  school-children ;  surely  it  is  as  sweet 
as  any  that  ever  reached  the  enraptured  ears  of  penitents  in  their  cells. 

If  people  are  no  longer  on  their  knees  as  they  once  were,  and  if  some 
are  afraid  and  cry  out  that  the  divine  images  of  our  faith  are  waxing 
dimmer  in  their  niches  ;  if  in  the  Calvaries  of  these  modern  times  we  still 
see  truth  blasphemed,  thieves  waiting  on  their  crosses  of  ignorance  and 
crime,  sick  people  crying  for  help,  and  children  weeping  bitterly,  why 
should  we  be  afraid  if  people,  rising  from  their  knees,  are  setting  to  their 
day's  work  with  honest  and  loving  hearts,  and  going,  instead  of  saying, 
"  I  go,"  and  remaining  and  crying,  "  Lord,  Lord." 

Once  Dolly  stopped  to  look  at  the  gates  as  she  was  walking  by, 
thinking,  not  of  Church  reform,  in  those  old  selfish  days  of  hers,  but  of  the 
new  life  that  was  so  soon  to  begin  for  her  behind  those  baize  doors,  among 
the  worm-eaten  pews  and  the  marble  cherubs,  under  the  window,  with 
all  the  leaden-patched  panes  diverging.  She  looked,  flushed  up,  gathered 
her  grey  skirts  out  of  the  mud,  and  went  on  with  her  companion. 

The  old  days  were  still  going  on,  and  she  was  the  old  Dolly  that  she 
was  used  to.  But  there  was  this  difference  now.  At  any  time,  at  any 
hour,  coming  into  a  room  suddenly  she  never  knew  but  that  she  might 
find  a  letter,  a  summons,  some  sign  of  the  new  existence,  and  interests 
that  were  crowding  upon  her.  She  scarcely  believed  in  it  all  at  times  ; 
but  she  was  satisfied.  She  was  walking  with  her  hand  on  Kobert's 
strong  arm.  She  could  trust  to  Bobert— she  could  trust  herself.  She 
sometimes  wondered  to  find  herself  so  calm.  Bobert  assured  her  that, 
when  people  really  loved  each  other,  it  was  always  so  ;  they  were  always 
calm,  and,  no  doubt,  he  was  right. 
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The  two  were  walking  along  the  Sunday  street  on  their  way  to  St. 
Paul's.  Family  groups  and  prayer-books  were  about;  market-carts, 
packed  with  smiles  and  ribbons,  were  driving  out  in  a  long  train  towards 
the  river.  Bells  far  and  near  were  ringing  fitfully.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  day  as  it  comes  round,  bringing  with  it  a  little  ease  into  the  strain  of 
life,  a  thought  of  peace  and  home-meeting  and  rest,  and  the  echo  of  a 
psalm  outside  in  the  City  streets,  as  well  as  within  its  churches. 

Robert  called  a  hansom,  and  they  drove  rapidly  along  the  road  towards 
town.  The  drifting  clouds  and  lights  across  the  parks  and  streets  made 
them  look  changed  from  their  usual  aspect.  As  they  left  the  suburbs  and 
drove  on  towards  the  City,  Henley  laughed  at  Dorothea's  enthusiasm  for 
the  wet  streets,  of  which  the  muddy  stones  were  reflecting  the  lights  of 
a  torn  and  stormy  sky.  St.  Clement's  spire  rose  sharp  against  a  cloud, 
the  river  rolled,  fresh  blown  by  soft  winds,  towards  the  east,  while  the 
lights  fell  upon  the  crowding  house-tops  and  spires.  Dolly  thought  of 
her  moonlight  drive  with  her  mother.  Now,  everything  was  alight  and 
awake  again,  she  alone  was  dreaming,  perhaps.  As  they  went  up  a  steep 
crowded  hill  the  horse's  feet  slipped  at  every  step.  "  Don't  be  afraid, 
Dora,"  said  Robert,  protectingly.  Then  they  were  driving  up  a  straighter 
and  wider  street,  flooded  with  this  same  strange  light,  and  they  suddenly 
saw  a  solemn  sight ;  of  domes  and  spires  uprearing ;  of  mist,  of  stormy 
sky.  There  rose  the  mighty  curve,  majestically  flung  against  the  dome 
of  domes !  The  mists  drifting  among  these  mountains  and  pinnacles  of 
stone  only  seemed  to  make  them  more  stately. 

"  Robert,  I  never  knew  how  beautiful  it  was,"  said  Dolly.  "  How 
glad  I  am  we  came.  Look  at  that  great  dome  and  the  shining  sky. 
It  is  like — «  see  how  high  the  heavens  are,  in  comparison  with  the 
earth.' " 

"  I  forget  the  exact  height,"  said  Robert.  "It  is  between  three 
and  four  hundred  feet.  You  see  the  ball  up  at  the  top — they  say  that 
twenty-four  people " 

"  I  know  all  that,  Rober^"  said  Dolly,  impatiently.  "  What  does  it 
matter  ?  " 

"I  thought  it  might  interest  you,"  said  Robert,  slightly  huffed, 
"  since  you  appear  to  be  so  little  acquainted  with  St.  Paul's.  It  is  very 
fine,  of  course  ;  but  I  myself  have  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ;  it  is  far  more  suitable  to  our  church.  There  is  something 
painfully — how  shall  I  express  it  ? — paganish  about  these  capitals  and 
pilasters." 

"  But  that  is  just  what  I  mean,"  said  Dolly,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face.  "Think  of  the  beautiful  old  thoughts  of  the  Pagans  helping  to 
pile  up  a  cathedral  here  now.  Don't  you  think,"  she  said,  hesitating,  and 
blushing  at  her  own  boldness,  "  that  it  is  like  a  voice  from  a  long  way  off1 
coming  and  harmonizing  now  with  ours  ?  Robert,  imagine  building  a  curve 
that  will  make  some  one  happy  thousands  of  years  afterwards.  .  .  ." 

"  I  am  glad  it  makes  you  happy,  my  dear  Dorothea.   I  tell  you  I  have 
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the  bad  taste  not  to  admire  St.  Paul's,"  Robert  repeated ;  "but  here  is 
the  rain,  we  had  better  make  haste." 

They  had  come  to  an  opening  in  the  iron  railings  by  this  time,  and 
Robert  led  the  way — a  stately  figure — climbing  the  long  flight  of  weather- 
worn steps  that  go  circling  to  the  peristyle.  Dolly  followed  slowly :  as 
she  ascended,  the  lights  seemed  to  uprise,  the  columns  to  stand  out  more 
boldly. 

"  Come  in,"  Robert  said,  lifting  up  the  heavy  leather  curtain. 

Dolly  gave  one  look  at  the  city  at  her  feet,  flashing  with  the  many 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  impending  storm,  and  then  she  followed  him 
into  the  great  cathedral. 

They  were  late.  The  evening  service  was  already  begun,  and  a  voice 
was  chanting  and  ringing  from  column  to  column.  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord 
alway,"  it  sang,  "  and  again  I  say,  again  I  say  unto  you,  rejoice  ! 
rejoice  !  "  A  number  of  people  were  standing  round  a  grating,  listening 
to  the  voice,  but  an  old  verger,  pleased  with  the  looks  of  the  two  young 
people,  beckoned  to  them  and  showed  them  up  a  narrow  stair  into  a  little 
oaken  gallery,  whence  they  could  look  down  upon  the  echoing  voice  and 
the  great  crowd  of  people  listening  to  it ;  many  lights  were  burning,  for  it 
was  already  dark  within  the  building.  Here  a  light  fell,  there  the 
shadow  threw  some  curve  into  sudden  relief ;  the  rolling  mist  that  hung 
beyond  the  distant  aisles  and  over  the  heads  seemed  like  a  veil,  and 
added  to  the  mystery.  The  music,  the  fire,  the  arches  overhead,  made 
Dolly's  heart  throb.  The  cathedral  itself  seemed  like  a  great  holy  heart 
beating  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  Once,  when  Dolly  was  a  child  in  the 
green  ditch,  her  heart  had  overflown  with  happiness  and  gratitude  ;  here 
she  was  a  woman,  and  the  future  had  not  failed  her — here  were  love 
and  faith  to  make  her  life  complete — all  the  vibration  of  fire  and  music, 
and  the  flow  of  harmonious  lines,  to  express  what  was  beyond  words.  .  .  . 

"  Oh  !  Robert,  what  have  we  done  to  be  so  happy  ?  "  she  whispered, 
when  the  service  was  over  and  they  were  coming  away  in  the  crowd.  "  It 
almost  frightens  me,"  the  girl  said. 

Robert  did  not  hear  her  at  first,  he  was  looking  over  the  people's 
heads,  for  the  clouds  had  come  down  and  the  rain  was  falling  heavily. 

"  Frighten  you,"  said  Robert  presently,  opening  his  umbrella;  "  take 
my  arm,  Dolly ;  what  is  there  to  frighten  you  ?  I  don't  suppose  we  are 
any  happier  than  other  people  under  the  same  circumstances.  Come  this 
way,  let  us  get  out  of  the  crowd."' 

Robert  led  the  girl  down  a  narrow  lane  closed  by  an  iron  gate.  It 
looked  dark  and  indistinct,  although  the  west  still  shone  with  changing 
lights.  Dolly  stood  up  under  a  doorway,  while  the  young  man  walked 
away  down  the  wet  flags  to  look  for  a  cab  to  take  them  home.  The  rain 
fell  upon  the  pavement,  upon  the  stone  steps  where  Dolly  was  standing, 
and  with  fresh  cheeks  blooming  in  the  mist,  and  eyes  still  alight  with  the 
radiance  and  beauty  of  the  psalm  she  had  been  singing  in  her  heart. 
"  I  don't  suppose  we  are  any  happier  than  other  people."  She  wished 
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Robert  had  not  said  that,  it  seemed  cold,  ungrateful  almost.  The  psalm 
in  her  ears  began  to  die  away  to  the  dull  patter  of  the  rain  as  it  fell. 
"What  was  it  that  came  to  Dolly  as  she  stood  in  the  twilight  of  the  door- 
way— a  sudden  chill  coming  she  knew  not  from  whence — some  one  light 
put  out  on  the  altar  ? 

Dolly,  strung  to  some  high  quivering  pitch,  felt  a  sudden  terror.  It 
was  nothing ;  a  doubt  of  a  doubt — a  fear  of  a  terror — fearing  what — 
doubting  whom  ? 

"The  service  was  very  well  performed,"  said  Robert,  coming  up. 
"  I  have  got  you  a  cab."  He  helped  her  in,  and  then,  as  he  seated  him- 
self beside  her,  began  again :  "  We  shall  not  have  many  more  oppor- 
tunities of  attending  the  Cathedral  service  before  we  start." 

Dolly  was  very  silent ;  Robert  talked  on.  He  wondered  at  her  seem- 
ing want  of  interest,  and  yet  he  had  only  talked  to  her  about  her  plans 
and  things  that  she  must  have  cared  to  hear.  "  I  shall  know  definitively 
about  our  start  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,"  he  said,  as  the  cab  drew  up 
at  the  door  of  Church  House.  Poor  Dolly !  She  let  him  go  into  the 
drawing-room  alone,  and  ran  up  to  her  own  little  nest  upstairs.  The 
thought  of  the  possible  nearness  of  her  departure  had  suddenly  over- 
whelmed her.  When  it  was  still  far  off  she  had  never  thought  about 
it.  Now  she  sat  down  on  the  low  window-sill,  leant  her  head 
against  the  shutter,  and  watched  the  last  light  die  out  above  the  ivy 
wall.  The  garden  shadows  thickened ;  the  night  gathered  slowly ; 
Dolly's  heart  beat  sadly,  oh !  how  sadly.  What  hopeless  feeling  was  this 
that  kept  coming  over  her  again  and  again  ?  coming  she  knew  not  from 
what  recesses  of  the  empty  room,  from  behind  the  fleeting  clouds,  from 
the  secret  chambers  of  her  traitorous  heart  ?  The  voice  did  not  cease 
persecuting.  "  So  much  of  you  that  lives  now,"  it  said,  "  will  die  when 
you  merge  your  h'fe  into  Robert's.  So  much  love  will  be  more  than  he 
will  want.  He  takes  but  a  part  of  what  you  have  to  give."  The  voice 
was  so  distinct  that  she  wondered  whether  Marker,  who  came  in  to  put 
away  her  things,  would  heat  it.  Did  she  love  Robert  ?  Of  course  she 
loved  him.  There  was  his  ring  upon  her  finger.  She  could  hear  his 
voice  sounding  from  the  hall  below.  .  .  .  Were  they  not  going  off  alone 
together  to  a  lonely  life,  across  a  tempestuous  sea  ?  For  a  moment  she 
stood  lost,  and  forgetting  that  her  feet  were  still  upon  the  home -hearth 
and  that  the  far-off  sea  was  still  beating  upon  distant  shores.  Then  she 
started  up  impatiently,  she  would  not  listen  any  more.  With  a  push  to 
the  door  she  shut  her  doubts  up  in  the  cupboard  where  she  was  used  to 
hang  her  cloak,  and  then  she  came  slowly  down  the  wooden  stairs  to  the 
oak  room  below. 

Dolly  found  a  candle  alight,  a  good  deal  of  darkness,  some  conversa- 
tion, a  sofa  drawn  out  with  her  mamma  reposing  upon  it,  Robert  writing 
at  a  table  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  dictation. 

"My  child,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "come  here.  You  have  been  to 
St.  Paul's.  I  have  been  alone  the  whole  afternoon.  Your  aunt  Sarah  never 
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comes  near  me.  I  am  now  getting  this  dear  fellow  to  write  and  order  a 
room  for  us  at  Kingston.  I  told  you  of  my  little  plan.  He  is  making  all 
the  arrangements.  It  is  to  be  a  little  festa  on  my  husband's  birthday  ; 
shall  we  say  Tuesday,  if  fine,  Robert  ?  The  Admiral  will  hear  of  it,  and 
understand  that  we  do  not  forget  him.  People  say  I  have  no  resentment 
in  my  nature,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  with  a  smile.  "  It  is  as  well,  perhaps, 
that  I  should  leave  untasted  a  few  of  the  bitter  dregs  of  my  hard  lot.  My 
spirit  is  quite  broken,"  continued  Mrs.  Palmer,  cheerfully.  "  Give  me 
that  small  handscreen,  Dolly.  Have  you  written  to  Raban,  Robert  ?  My 
George  would  wish  him  remembered." 

"  Oh,  don't  let  us  have  Raban,  Aunt  Philippa,"  said  Robert.  "  There 
will  be  Morgan,  and  George,  and  Colonel  Witherington,  and  myself,  and 
your  little  friend  Rhoda  will  like  to  come, — and  any  one  else  ?  " 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  Mrs.  Morgan  and  those  dreadful  two  girls 
are  going  into  the  country  for  two  days;  that  is  one  reason  for  fixing 
upon  Tuesday,"  says  Mrs.  Palmer.  "I  don't  want  them,  Dolly,  dearest. 
Really  the  society  your  poor  aunt  lives  in  is  something  too  ludicrous.  She 
will  be  furious  ;  I  have  not  dared  tell  her,  poor  creature.  I  have  accepted 
an  invitation  for  you  on  Wednesday.  Colonel  Witherington' s  sister,  in 
Hyde  Park  Gardens,  has  a  large  dinner-party.  She  has  asked  us  all  three 
in  the  kindest  manner.  Colonel  Witherington  called  himself  with  the  note 
this  afternoon.  I  wanted  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  I'm  afraid  your  aunt 
was  vexed.  Robert,  while  you  are  about  it,  just  write  a  line  for  us  all  to 
Mrs.  Middleton." 

Robert  wrote  Mrs.  Palmer's  notes,  sealed,  and  stamped  them,  and, 
betweenwhiles,  gave  a  cheerful  little  description  of  their  expedition. 
"  Dolly  was  delighted  with  the  service,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  she  is  a 
little  tired."  Then  he  got  up  and  pulled  an  arm-chair  for  her  up  to  the  fire, 
and  then  he  went  back  and  finished  putting  up  Mrs.  Palmer's  correspond- 
ence. He  was  so  specially  kind  that  evening,  cheerful,  and  nice  to  Mrs. 
Palmer,  doing  her  behests  so  cleverly  and  naturally,  that  Dolly  forgot  her 
terrors  and  wondered  what  evil  spirit  had  possessed  her.  She  began  to 
feel  warm  and  happy  once  more,  and  hopeful,  and  she  was  unaffectedly 
sorry  when  Henley  got  up  and  said  he  must  go. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  and  the  door  shut  than  Mrs.  Palmer  said, 
languidly,  "  I  think  I  should  like  Frank  Raban  to  be  asked,  poor  fellow. 
It  will  please  Rhoda,  at  all  events.  Just  write,  dear." 

Dolly  blushed  up  crimson.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  that  curious 
little  talk  she  had  had  with  George. 

"  But  Robert  doesn't  want  it,  mamma,"  said  Dolly. 

"  Nonsense,  child.  I  want  it.  Robert  is  not  your  husband  yet," 
said  Mrs.  Palmer  ;  "  and  if  he  were " 

"  Shall  I  bring  you  a  pen  and  ink  ?  "  Dolly  asked,  shyly. 

"  Just  do  as  I  tell  you,  dearest,"  said  her  mother,  crossly.  "  Write, 
'  Dear  Mr.  Raban, — My  mother  desires  me  to  write  and  tell  you  with  what 
pleasure  she  would  welcome  you  on  Tuesday  next,  if  you  would  join  a  small 
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expedition  we  arc  meditating,  a  water-party,  in  honour  of  Admiral  Palmer's 
57th  birthday.'  " 

"  That  is  not  a  bit  like  one  of  my  letters,"  said  Dolly,  finishing 
quickly.  "  Where  can  Aunt  Sarah  be  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  my  dear.  She  left  in  the  rudest  manner 
when  Witherington  called.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  her." 

Lady  Sarah  was  sitting  upstairs  alone — oh,  how  alone  ! — in  the  cheer- 
less bedroom  overhead,  where  she  used  to  take  her  griefs  and  her  sad 
mistrusts.  They  seemed  to  hang  from  the  brown  faded  curtains  by  the 
window  ;  they  seemed  to  haunt  all  round  the  bed,  among  its  washed-out 
draperies ;  they  were  ranged  along  the  tall  chimney-piece  in  bottles. 
Here  is  morphia  and  chlorodyne,  or  its  equivalent  of  those  days ;  here 
is  "  the  linament " — linament  for  a  strained  heart !  chloroform  for  anxious 
love  !  Are  not  each  one  of  those  the  relics  of  one  or  another  wound, 
reopening  again  and  again  with  the  strains  of  the  present.  Sarah's  hands 
are  clasped  and  her  head  is  bent  forward  as  she  sits  in  this  half- darkness 
— leaden  grey  without,  chill  within — by  the  empty  hearth.  Did  Robert 
love  Dolly  ?  Had  he  love  in  him  ?  Had  she  been  right  to  see  him 
through  Dolly's  eyes  ? 

Just  then  the  door  opens,  and  Dolly,  flushed,  brightening  the  dull 
twilight,  comes  into  the  room. 

"  Come  down  directly,  you  wicked  woman,"  she  says.  "  You  will  be 
catching  cold  here  all  by  yourself." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WAVE    OR    FLAME. 

How  sweet  they  are  those  long  sunset  evenings  on  the  river !  the 
stream,  flowing  by  swift  and  rippling,  reflects  the  sky — sometimes,  in  the 
still  gleams  and  depths  of  dying  light,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sky  itself 
reflected  the  waters.  The  distant  woods  stand  out  in  bronzed  shadow ; 
low  sunset  fires  burn  into  dusk  beyond  the  fringe  of  trees  ;  sudden  sweet 
glooms  fall  upon  the  boats  as  they  glide  in  and  out  by  dim  creeks  and 
ridges.  Perhaps  some  barge  travels  past  through  the  twilight,  drawn  by 
horses  tramping  along  the  towing-path,  and  dragging  against  the  sky. 
As  the  boats  float  shorewards,  peaceful  sights  and  sounds  are  all  about, 
borne  upon  the  flowing  water. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  it  is  over,"  said  Dolly,  tying  on  her  straw-hat. 

The  sun  was  setting,  a  little  star  was  shining  overhead,  the  last  bird 
had  flown  home  to  its  nest.  Robert  pushed  them  right  through  a  bed  of 
rustling  reeds  on  their  way  to  the  landing-place.  It  was  crowded  with 
dancing  boats  ;  many  people  were  standing  along  the  shore  ;  the  gables 
of  the  "  Red  Lion  "  had  been  all  aglow  for  a  few  minutes  past.  They 
could  hear  the  laugh  of  a  boating-party  scrambling  to  land.  Here  and 
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there  heads  were  peeping  from  the  bridge,  from  the  landing-places  and 
windows  ;  some  twinkled  with  the  last  sunset  gleams,  others  with  lights 
already  burning.  Dolly  had  been  silent  for  the  last  half-hour,  scarcely 
listening  to  its  desultory  talk.  They  had  exchanged  broadsides  with 
George  and  John  Morgan  in  the  other  boat ;  but  by  degrees  that 
vigorously-manned  craft  had  outrun  them,  rounded  a  corner,  and  left 
them  floating  mid-stream.  Robert  was  in  no  hurry,  and  Frank  was 
absent,  and  sometimes  almost  forgot  to  row.  Looking  up  now  and  then, 
he  saw  Dolly's  sweet  face  beaming  beneath  her  loose  straw-hat,  with 
Hampton  Court  and  all  its  prim  terraces  for  a  background. 

"  You  are  not  doing  your  share  of  the  work,  Raban,  by  any  means," 
said  Robert,  labouring  and  not  over-pleased. 

"  Oh,  let  us  float,"  murmured  Mrs.  Palmer.  She  was  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  weighing  it  heavily  down,  and  dabbling  one  fat  white 
hand  in  the  water ;  with  the  other  she  was  clasping  Dolly's  stiff  young 
fingers.  "Truant  children!"  she  said,  "you  don't  know  your  own 
happiness.  How  well  I  remember  one  evening  just  like  this,  Dolly,  when 
your  papa  and  I  were  floating  down  the  Hooghly  ;  and,  now  that  I  think 
of  it,  my  Admiral  Palmer  was  with  us — he  was  captain  then.  How  little 
we  either  of  us  thought  in  those  days.  The  Palmers  are  so  close  one  needs 
a  lifetime  to  understand  their  ways.  I  should  like  to  show  you  a  letter, 
Mr.  Raban,  that  I  received  only  this  morning  from  my  sister-in-law, 
Joanna — was  that  a  fish  or  a  little  bit  of  stick  ?  Sweet  calm  !  Robert, 
I  am  thankful  you  have  never  been  entangled  by  one  of  those  ugly  girls  at 
Smokethwaite.  I  know  Joanna  and  her " 

"  There  was  never  any  thought,  I  assure  you,"  interrupted  Robert, 
not  displeased,  and  unable  to  refrain  from  disclaiming  the  accusation. 
"  My  aunt  has  always  been  most  kind  ;  she  would  never  have  wished  to 
influence  my  inclinations — she  is  very  much  tried  just  now,  parting  from 
Jonah,  who  joins  his  regiment  immediately.  They  are  coming  up  to 
London  with  him  next  Saturday." 

"Ah!  I  know  what  it  is  to  part  from  one's  child,  said  Philippa, 
tapping  Dolly's  fingers.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  Joanna  shows  any  feeling.  My 
Dolly,  if  it  were  not  to  Robert,  who  is  so  thoughtful,  should  I  be  able  to 
bear  the  thought  of  parting  from  you  ?  Take  care — pray  take  care.  You 
are  running  into  this  gentleman's  boat.  Push  off — push  off.  Ah  !  ah ! 
thank  you,  Mr.  Raban.  Look,  there  is  John  Morgan.  I  wish  he  were 
here  to  steer  us." 

"Don't  be  frightened,  dear,"  said  Dolly,  still  holding  her  mother's 
hand,  as  the  little  rocking-boat  made  towards  the  steps,  where  John 
Morgan  was  standing  welcoming  them  all  with  as  much  heartiness  as 
if  they  were  returning  from  some  distant  journey,  and  had  not  met  for 
years.  Some  people  reserve  themselves  for  great  occasions,  instead  of 
spending  their  sympathies  lavishly  along  the  way.  Good  old  John 
certainly  never  spared  either  sympathy  or  the  expression  of  his  hearty 
good-will.  I  don't  know  that  the  people,  who  sometimes  smiled  at  his 
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honest  exuberances,  found  that  he  was  less  reliable  when  greater  need 
arose,  because  he  had  been  kind  day  after  day  about  nothing  at  all.  He 
saved  Mrs.  Palmer  from  a  ducking  on  this  occasion,  as  she  precipitately 
flung  herself  out  of  the  boat  on  to  his  toes.  Frank  Raban  also  jumped 
on  shore.  Robert  said  he  would  take  the  Sarah  Anne  back  to  her  home 
in  the  boat-house. 

"  Then  I  suppose  Dolly  will  have  to  go  too,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer, 
archly ;  and  Dolly,  with  a  blush  and  a  smile,  settled  herself  once  more 
comfortably  on  the  low  cushioned  seat.  She  looked  after  her  mother 
trailing  up  the  slope,  leaning  on  the  curate's  arm,  and  waving  farewells 
until  they  passed  by  the  garden-gate  of  the  inn.  Frank  Raban  was 
slowly  following  them.  Then  Dolly  and  Robert  were  alone,  and  out  on 
the  river  again.  The  lightened  boat  swayed  on  the  water.  The  air 
seemed  to  freshen,  the  ripples  flowed  in  from  a  distance,  the  banks  slid 
by.  Robert  smiled  as  he  bent  over  the  sculls.  How  often  Dolly 
remembered  the  last  golden  hour  that  came  to  her  that  day  before  the 
lights  had  died  away  out  of  her  sky,  before  the  waters  had  risen,  before 
her  boat  was  wrecked,  and  Robert  far  away  out  of  the  reach  of  her  voice  ! 

There  were  many  other  people  coming  back  to  the  boat-house.  The  men 
were  busy,  the  landing  was  crowded,  and  the  Sarah  Anne  had  to  wait  her 
turn.  Robert  disliked  waiting  extremely.  He  also  disliked  the  looks  of 
open  admiration,  which  two  canoes  were  casting  at  the  Sarah  Anne. 

"  There  are  some  big  stones  by  the  shore,  Dolly,"  said  Robert.  "  Do 
you  think  you  could  manage  to  land  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  can,"  said  active  Dolly;  "and  then  you  can  tie  the 
boat  to  that  green  stake  just  beyond  them."  As  she  stood  up  to  spring 
on  shore,  she  looked  round  once  more.  Did  some  instinct  tell  her  that 
this  was  the  end  of  it  all,  and  the  last  of  the  happy  hours  ?  She  jumped 
with  steady  feet  on  to  the  wet  stone,  and  stood  balancing  herself  for  a 
moment.  The  water  rippled  to  her  feet  as  she  stood,  with  both  hands 
outstretched,  and  her  white  dress  fluttering,  and  all  the  light  of  youth  and 
happiness  in  her  radiant  fitee.  And  then  with  another  spring  she  was  on 
land. 

"  Well  done  1 "  said  one  of  the  canoes.  Robert  turned  round  with  a 
fierce  look. 

When  he  rejoined  Dolly,  he  found  her  looking  about  in  some  distress. 

"  My  ring,  my  pretty  ring,  Robert,"  she  said,  "  I  have  dropped  it." 
It  was  a  ring  he  had  given  her  the  day  before.  Dolly  had  at  last  con- 
sented to  wear  one,  but  this  was  large  for  her  finger. 

"You  careless  girl,"  said  Robert;  "here  are  your  gloves  and  your 
handkerchief?  Do  you  know  what  that  ring  cost  ?  " 

"Oh,  don't  tell  me,"  said  Dolly;  "something  dreadful,  I  know." 
And  she  stood  penitently  watching  Robert  scrambling  back  into  the  boat, 
and  overthrowing  and  thumping  the  cushions.  And  yet,  as  she  stood 
there,  it  came  into  her  mind  how  many  treasures  were  hers  just  then,  and 
that  of  them  all  a  ring  was  that  which  she  could  best  bear  to  lose. 
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One  of  tbo  canoes  had  come  close  into  shore  by  this  time,  and  the 
young  man,  who  was  paddling  with  his  two  spades,  called  out,  saying, 
"  Are  you  looking  for  anything  ?  Is  it  for  this  ?  "  and  carefully  putting 
his  hand  into  the  water  he  pulled  out  something  shining.  The  ring  had 
dropped  off  Dolly's  finger  as  she  jumped,  and  was  lying  on  a  stone  that 
was  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water,  and  near  to  the  big  one  upon 
which  she  had  been  standing. 

"  How  very  fortunate  !  "  exclaimed  Henley  from  the  boat. 

Miss  Vanborough  was  pleased  to  get  back  her  pretty  trinket,  and 
thanked  the  young  man  with  a  very  becoming  blush. 

"  It  is  a  very  handsome  coral,"  Robert  said ;  "  it  would  have  been  a 
great,  pity  to  lose  it.  We  must  have  it  made  smaller,  Dora.  It  must  not 
come  off  again." 

Dolly  was  turning  it  round  thoughtfully,  and  looking  at  the  Medusa 
head  carved  and  set  in  gold. 

"  Robert,"  she  said  once  more,  "  does  happiness  never  frighten  you  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Henley,  smiling,  as  she  looked  up  earnestly  into  his 
face. 

The  old  town  at  Kingston,  with  its  many  corners  and  gables,  has 
something  of  the  look  of  a  foreign  city  heaped  upon  the  river-side.  The 
garden  of  the  old  inn  runs  down  with  terraces  to  the  water.  A  side-door 
leads  to  the  boat-houses.  By  daylight  this  garden  is  somewhat  mouldy ; 
but  spiders'  webs  do  not  obtrude  on  summer  evenings,  and  the  Londoners 
who  have  come  out  of  town  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  stroll  along  the 
terraces,  and  watch  the  stream  as  it  flows,  unconscious  of  their  serenity. 
They  come  here  of  summer  evenings,  and  sit  out  in  the  little  arbours,  or 
walk  along  the  terraces  and  watch  the  boats  drift  with  the  stream.  If 
they  look  to  the  opposite  banks  they  may  see  the  cattle  rearing  their 
horned  heads  upon  the  sunset,  and  the  distant  chestnut  groves  and  galleries 
of  Hampton  Court  at  the  bend  of  the  river. 

Near  the  corner  of  one  of  these  terraces,  a  little  green  weather-cocked 
summer-house  stands  boldly  facing  the  regattas  in  their  season,  and 
beyond  it  again  are  a  steep  bank  and  some  steps  to  a  second  terrace, 
from  whence  there  is  the  side-door  leading  to  the  boats. 

On  this  particular  evening  Frank  Raban  came  quietly  zigzagging  along 
these  terraces,  perhaps  with  some  vague  hope  of  meeting  Dorothea  on 
her  return. 

There  are  some  years  of  one's  life  when  one  is  less  alive  than  at 
others,  as  there  are  different  degrees  of  strength  and  power  to  live  in  the 
course  of  the  same  existence.  Frank  was  not  in  the  despairing  state  in 
which  we  first  knew  him,  but  he  was  not  yet  as  other  people  are,  and  in 
hours  of  depression  such  as  this  he  was  used  to  feel  lonely  and  apart. 
He  was  used  to  see  other  people  happy,  anxious,  busy,  hurrying  after  one 
another,  and  he  would  look  on  as  now,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  not 
indifferent,  but  feeling  as  if  Fate  had  put  him  down  solitary  and  silent, 
into  the  world — a  dumb  note  (so  he  used  to  think)  in  the  great  music. 
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And  yet  he  knew  that  the  music  was  there — that  mighty  human  vibration 
which  exists  independent  of  all  the  dumb  notes,  cracked  instruments, 
rifted  lutes,  and  broken  lyres  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  he  had  but 
to  open  his  ears  to  it. 

Two  voices  anything  but  dumb  were  talking  inside  the  little  summer- 
house.  Raban  had  scarcely  noticed  them  as  he  came  along,  listening  with 
the  vaguest  curiosity,  as  people  do,  to  reproaches  and  emotions  which  do 
not  concern  them ;  but  presently,  as  he  approached  the  summer-house,  a 
tone  struck  him  familiarly,  and  at  the  same  instant  he  saw  a  dark  figure 
rush  wildly  from  the  little  wooden  house,  and  leap  right  over  the  side  of 
the  terrace  on  to  the  path  below ;  and  then  Frank  recognized  the  frantic 
action — it  could  only  be  George.  A  moment  afterwards  a  woman — he 
knew  her  too — came  out  of  the  summer-house  and  stood  for  an  instant 
panting  against  the  doorway,  leaning  with  her  two  hands  against  the 
lintel.  She  looked  pale,  troubled ;  her  hair  was  pushed  back  from  her 
white  face  ;  her  eyes  looked  dark,  beautiful.  Never  before  had  Raban 
seen  Rhoda  (for  it  was  Rhoda)  so  moved.  When  she  saw  him  a  faint 
flush  came  into  her  cheeks.  She  came  forward  a  few  steps,  then  she 
stopped  short  again. 

She  was  dragging  her  silk  mantle,  which  had  fallen  off.  One  end  was 
trailing  after  her  along  the  gravel. 

"  Mr.  Raban,  is  that  you  ?  "  she  said,  in  an  agitated  way.  "  Why  did 
you  come  ?  Is  it — is  it  nearly  time  to  go  ?  Is  Mrs.  Palmer  come  back  ? 
Oh,  please  take  me  to  her  !  "  And  then  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  long  black  silk  mantle  fell  to  the  ground  as  she  put  out  two 
fluttering  hands. 

Raban  had  flung  his  cigar  over  the  terrace  after  George. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  said,  anxiously.  "  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  ? 
What  has  happened  ?  " 

The  young  man  spoke  kindly,  but  in  his  usual  matter-of-fact  voice  ; 
and  Rhoda,  even  in  her  distress,  wondered  at  his  coldness.  No  one  before 
ever  responded  so  calmly  to  nhom  she  had  appealed. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know,"  she  said;  "  I  can't  tell  you."  And  the  poor 
little  hands  went  up  again  with  a  desperate  gesture. 

Raban  was  very  much  touched ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  little 
power  of  showing  his  sympathy,  and,  foolish  fellow,  doing  unto  others  as 
he  would.be  done  by;  he  only  said,  "I  have  guessed  something  before 
now,  Miss  Parnell.  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  with  all  my  heart.  Does 
not  Miss  Vanborough  know  of  this  ?  Cannot  she  advise  ?  .  .  ." 

Rhoda  was  in  no  mood  to  hear  her  friend's  praises  just  then. 

"Dolly,"  cried  Rhoda,  passionately,  "she  would  have  everyone 
sacrificed  to  George.  I  would  love  him  if  I  could,"  she  said  piteously, 
"but  how  can  I?  he  frightens  me  and  raves  at  me;  how  can  I 
love  him  ?  Oh  !  Mr.  Raban,  tell  me  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  feel  thus  ?  " 
And  once  more  the  fluttering  hands  went  up,  and  the  dark  wistful 
eyes  gazed  childishly,  piteously  into  his  face.  Rhoda  was  looking 
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to  Frank  for  the  help  that  should  have  come  to  her  from  her  own 
heart ;  she  dimly  felt  that  she  must  win  him  over,  that  if  he  would  he 
could  help  her. 

One  has  heard  before  this  of  women  who  are  only  half  women,  who 
sang  their  charmed  songs  and  beguiled  luckless  mariners  into  their  nets. 
How  many  woman  mermaids  there  are  who  go  through  life  unconscious 
of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong !  Rhoda  pitied  herself  sincerely,  she 
sobbed  out  her  history  to  Frank  with  many  tears.  "  How  can  I  tell 
them  all  ?  "  she  said ;  "it  will  only  make  wretchedness,  and  now  it  is  only 
I  who  am  unhappy." 

Was  it  only  Rhoda  who  was  unhappy !  George,  flying  along  the 
garden  half  distracted,  aching,  repentant,  might  have  told  another  story. 
She  had  sent  him  away.  He  would  do  nothing  that  she  wished,  she  said, 
he  would  not  accept  the  independence  that  Lady  Sarah  had  offered  him, 
Ehoda  did  not  believe  in  his  love,  she  only  wanted  him  to  go,  to  leave 
her.  Yes,  she  meant  it.  And  poor  George  had  rushed  away  frantic 
and  indignant.  He  did  not  care  where  he  went.  He  had  some  vague 
idea  that  he  would  get  a  boat  and  row  away  for  ever,  but  as  he  was 
hurrying  headlong  towards  the  boat-house  he  saw  Dorothea  and  Robert 
coming  arm-in-arm  up  the  little  path,  and  he  turned  and  hurried  back 
towards  the  inn.  Dolly  called  to  him  but  he  did  not  answer.  Rhoda 
had  sent  him  away,  poor  Dolly  could  not  call  him  back.  Robert  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that  ?  "  said  Dolly,  annoyed,  "  he  looked  quite  ill. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  BOAT  UPON  THE  WATER. 

GEORGE  was  shivering  and  sick  at  heart ;  the  avenue  led  io  a  door  that 
opened  into  the  bar  of  the  hotel,  and  George  went  in  and  called  for  some 
brandy.  The  spirits  seemed  to  do  him  good ;  no  one  seeing  a  clumsy 
young  fellow  in  a  boating  dress  tossing  off  one  glassful  of  brandy  after 
another  would  have  guessed  at  all  the  grief  and  passion  that  were  tearing 
at  his  poor  foolish  heart.  Rhoda  had  sent  him  away.  Had  he  deserved 
this  ?  Could  not  she  read  the  truth  ?  Poor  timid  faithless  little  thing. 
Why  had  he  been  so  fierce  to  her,  why  had  he  told  her  he  was  jealous  ? 
George  had  a  curious  quickness  of  divination  about  others,  although  he 
was  blind  about  his  own  concerns.  He  had  reproached  Rhoda  because 
she  had  been  talking  to  Frank,  but  he  knew  well  enough  that  Frank  did 
not  care  for  Rhoda.  Poor  child,  did  she  know  how  it  hurt  him  when 
she  shrank  from  him  and  seemed  afraid  ?  Ah  !  she  would  not  have  been 
so  cruel  if  she  had  known  all.  Thinking  of  it  all  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
had  some  little  bird  in  his  rough  grasp,  frightened  it,  and  hurt  its  wings. 
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Then  he  suddenly  said  to  himself  that  he  would  go  back  and  find  his 
poor  frightened  bird  and  stroke  it  and  soothe  it,  ask  it  to  forgive  him. 
And  then  he  left  the  place,  and  as  hastily  as  he  had  entered ;  there  was  a 
last  glass  of  brandy  untasted  on  the  counter,  and  he  hurried  back  towards 
the  terrace.  He  passed  the  window  of  the  room  where  Mrs.  Palmer  was 
ordering  tea  from  the  sofa.  Dolly,  who  had  just  come  in,  saw  him  pass 
by ;  she  did  not  like  his  looks,  and  ran  out  after  him,  although  both 
Robert  and  her  mother  called  her  back.  George  did  not  see  her  this  time ; 
he  flew  past  the  family  groups  sitting  out  in  the  warm  twilight ;  he 
came  to  the  terrace  where  he  had  been  a  few  minutes  before,  and  where 
the  two  were  still  standing — Raban,  of  whom  he  had  said  he  was  jealous, 
Rhoda,  whom  he  loved — the  two  were  slowly  advancing,  Frank's  square 
shoulders  dark  against  the  light  and  Rhoda's  slight  figure  bending  forward  ; 
she  was  talking  to  Raban  as  she  had  so  often  talked  to  George  himself, 
with  that  language  of  earnest  eyes,  tremulous  tones,  shrinking  movements, 
how  well  he  knew  it  all.  What  was  she  saying  ?  Was  she  appealing  to 
Frank  to  protect  her  from  his  love  and  despair,  from  the  grief  that  she 
had  done  her  best  to  bring  about  ?  Rhoda  laid  her  hand  upon  Raban's 
arm  in  her  agitation. 

It  maddened  George  beyond  bearing,  and  he  stamped  his  heavy  foot 
upon  the  gravel.  Some  people  passing  up  from  the  boats  stared  at  him, 
but  went  on  their  way ;  and  Frank,  looking  up,  saw  George  coming  up 
swinging  his  angry  arms  ;  his  eyes  were  fierce,  his  hat" was  pushed  aside. 
He  put  Rhoda  aside  very  gently,  and  took  a  step  forward  between  her  and 
George,  who  stood  for  a  minute  looking  from  one  to  another,  as  if  he  did 
not  understand,  and  then  he  suddenly  burst  out,  with  a  fierce  oath : 
"  Who  told  you  to  put  yourself  in  my  way  ?  "  And,  as  he  spoke,  he 
struck  a  heavy  blow  straight  at  Raban,  who  had  barely  time  to  parry  it 
with  his  arm. 

It  was  an  instant's  anger — one  of  those  fatal  minutes  that  undo  days 
and  months  and  years  that  have  gone  before  ;  and  that  blow  of  George's 
struck' Rhoda's  feeble  little  lancy  for  him  dead  on  the  spot,  as  she  gave  a 
shrill  cry  of  "  For  shame  1  "  and  sprang  forward,  and  would  have  clung  to 
Raban's  arm.  That  blow  ached  for  many  and  many  a  day  in  poor 
Dorothea's  heart,  for  she  saw  it  all  from  a  turn  of  the  path.  As  for 
Frank,  he  recovered  himself  in  an  instant. 

"  Go  back,  George,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  speak  to  you  presently." 

He  did  not  speak  angrily.  His  voice  and  the  steady  look  of  his 
resolute  eyes  seemed  to  sober  the  poor  reprobate.  Not  so  Rhoda's  cry  of, 
"  Go,  yes  go,  for  shame  !  " 

"  Go !  What  is  it  to  you  if  I  go  or  stay  ?  Am  I  in  your  way  ?  " 
shouts  George.  "Have  you  promised  to  marry  him  too?  Have  you 

tortured  him  too,  and  driven  him  half  mad,  and  then — and  then Oh, 

Rhoda,  do  you  really  wish  me  gone  ?  "  he  cried,  breaking  down. 

There  was  a  tone  in  his  voice  that  touched  Raban,  for  whom  the  cry 
was  not  intended.  Nothing  would  have  melted  Rhoda  just  then.  She 
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was  angry  beyond  all  power  of  expression.  She  wanted  him  gone,  she 
wanted  him  silent ;  she  felt  as  if  she  hated  him. 

"You  are  not  yourself;  you  are  not  speaking  the  truth,"  said  the 
girl,  in  a  hard  voice,  drawing  herself  up.  Then,  as  she  spoke,  all  the 
brandy  and  all  the  fury  seemed  to  mount  once  more  into  George's  head. 

"I  am  myself,  and  that  is  why  I  leave  you,"  he  shouts  ;  "  you  are 
heartless  :  you  have  neither  love  nor  charity  in  you  at  all,  and  now  I 
leave  you.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  he  cried,  getting  louder  and  louder. 

Any  one  could  hear.  Dolly  could  hear  as  she  came  hurrrying  up 
from  the  end  of  the  terrace  to  the  spot  where  her  poor  boy  stood  shouting 
out  his  heart's  secret  to  unwilling  ears.  More  than  one  person  had 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  angry  voice.  The  placid  stillness  of  the  evening 
seemed  to  carry  its  echo  along  the  dusky  garden  bowers,  out  upon  the 
water  flowing  down  below.  Some  boatmen  had  stopped  to  listen ;  one  or 
two  people  were  coming  up  through  the  twilight. 

"He  is  not  sober,"  said  Ehoda  to  Dolly.  She  spoke  with  a  sort  of 
cold  disgust. 

Dolly  hardly  heard  her  at  the  time.  All  she  saw  then  was  her  poor 
George,  with  his  red  angry  face — Frank  trying  to  pacify  him.  Should 
she  ever  forget  the  miserable  scene  ?  For  long  years  after  it  used  to  rise 
before  her ;  she  used  to  dream  of  it  at  night — of  the  garden,  the  river, 
the  figures  advancing  in  the  dark. 

Dolly  ran  up  to-  her  brother,  and  instinctively  put  out  her  arms  as  if 
to  shield  him  from  every  one. 

"  Come,  dear  ;  come  with  me,"  she  said,  flurriedly ;  "  don't  let  them 
see  you  like  this." 

"  It  would  shock  their  elegant  susceptibilities,"  cries  the  irrepressible 
George ;  "  it  don't  shock  them  to  see  a  woman  playing  fast-and-loose  with 
a  poor  wretch  who  would  have  given  his  life  for  her — yes,  his  life,  and  his 
love,  and  his  heart's  blood  !  " 

Dolly  had  got  her  arms  tight  round  George  by  this  time.  She  had  a 
shrinking  dread  of  Henley  seeing  him  so — he  might  be  coming,  she 
thought. 

"  Robert  might  see  you.  Oh,  George,  please  come,"  she  whispered, 
still  clinging  to  him  ;  and  suddenly,  to  Dolly's  surprise,  George  collapsed, 
with  a  sigh.  His  furious  fit  was  over,  and  he  let  his  sister  lead  him  where 
she  would. 

"  Go  down  by  the  river-side,"  said  Raban,  coming  after  them ; 
"there  are  too  many  people  the  other  way."  He  spoke  in  a  grave, 
anxious  tone,  and  as  the  brother  and  sister  went  their  way,  he  looked 
after  them  for  a  moment.  Dolly  had  got  her  arm  fast  linked  in  George's. 
The  young  man  was  walking  listlessly  by  her  side.  They  neither  of  them 
looked  back  ;  they  went  down  the  steps  and  disappeared. 

The  place  was  all  deserted  by  this  time  ;  the  disturbance  being  over, 
the  boatmen  had  gone  on  their  way.  The  two  went  and  sat  down  upon 
a  log  which  had  been  left  lying  near  the  water-side ;  they  were  silent ; 
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they  could  see"5  each  other's  faces,  but  little  more.  He  sat  crouching 
over  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands.  Dolly  j  was  full  of  compas- 
sion, and  longing  to  comfort ;  but  how  could  she  comfort  ?  Such  pain 
as  his  was  not  to  be  eased  by  words  spoken  by  another  person.  When 
George  began  to  speak  at  last,  his  voice  sounded  so  sad  and  so  jarred 
from  its  usual  sweetness  that  Dorothea  was  frightened,  as  if  she  could  hear 
in  it  the  echo  of  a  coming  trouble. 

"  I  wanted  that  woman  to  love  me,"  he  said.  "  Dolly,  you  don't 
know  how  I  loved  her."  He  was  staring  at  the  stream  with  his  starting 
eyes,  and  biting  his  nails.  "  We  have  no  luck,  either  of  us,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  don't  deserve  any,  but  you  do.  Tell  Frank  I'm  sorry  I  struck  him  ; 
she  had  made  me  half  mad ;  she  looks  at  me  with  those  great  eyes  of  hers, 
and  says,  '  Go ! '  and  she  makes  me  mad  ;  she  does  it  to  them  all.  ... 
But  now  I  have  left  her  !  left  her  !  left  her  !  "  repeated  ugly  George,  with 
a  sort  of  sob.  "  What  does  she  care  ?  "  and  he  got  up  and  shook  himself, 
as  a  big  dog  might  have  done,  and  went  out  a  step  into  the  twilight,  and 
then  came  back. 

"  Thank  you,  old  Dolly,  for  your  goodness,"  he  said,  standing  before 
her.  "  I  can't  face  them  all  again,  and  Robert  with  his  confounded  super- 
cilious airs.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dolly ;  don't  look  angry.  I  see  how 
good  you  are,  and  I  see,"  he  said,  staring  her  full  in  the  face,  "that  we 
have  been  both  running  our  heads  against  a  wall." 

He  walked  on  a  little  way,  and  Dolly  followed.  She  could  not  answer 
him  just  then.  She  felt  with  a  pang  that  George  and  Robert  would  never 
be  friends ;  that  she  must  love  them  apart ;  even  in  heart  she  must  keep 
them  asunder. 

They  had  come  to  the  place  where  not  an  hour  ago  she  had  jumped 
ashore.  The  boat  was  still  there,  as  they  had  left  it — tied  to  the  stake. 
The  boatmen  were  at  supper,  and  had  not  yet  taken  it  in.  "  What  are 
you  doing  ?  "  said  Dolly,  as  George  stooped,  and  began  to  untie  the  rope ; 
"  George,  be  careful." 

"The  fresh  air  will  do  me  good,"  he  said;  "don't  be  afraid;  I'll 
take  care,  if  you  wish  it ;"  then  he  nodded,  and  got  into  the  boat,  where 
the  sculls  were  lying,  and  he  began  to  shove  off  with  a  rattle  of  the  keel 
upon  the  shore.  "I  will  leave  the  boat  at  Teddington,"  he  said,  "  and 
walk  home.  Good- night !  Good-by !  "  he  said.  A  boatman  hearing 
the  voices,  came  out  of  the  boat-house  close  by,  and  while  Dolly  was 
explaining,  the  boat  started  off  with  a  dull  plash  of  oars  falling  upon  dark 
waters.  George  was  rowing  very  slowly,  bis  'head  was  turned  towards  the 
garden  of  the  inn.  There  were  lights  in  the  windows,  and  figures  coming 
and  going ;  the  water  swirled  against  the  wall  of  the  terrace ;  the  scent 
of  the  rhododendrons  seemed  to  fill  the  air  and  to  stifle  him  as  he  passed ; 
a  bird  chirped  from  the  darkness  of  some  overhanging  bushes.  He  could 
hear  his  mother's  voice  :  "  Robert !  it  is  getting  late :  why  don't  they 
come  in  to  tea.  I  must  say  it  is  nasty  stuff,  and  not  to  compare  to  that 
elicious  Rangoon  flavour."  He  paused  for  a  moment ;  her  voice  died 
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away,  and  then  all  was  silent.  The  evening  was  growing  chill ;  gome 
mists  were  rising.  George  felt  the  cool  damp  wind  against  his  hot  hrow 
as  he  rowed  doggedly  on — past  the  lights  of  the  windows  of  the  inn,  past 
the  town,  under  the  darkness  of  the  bridge. 

He  left  them  all  behind,  and  his  life,  and  his  love,  he  thought,  and  his 
mad  passion ;  and  himself,  and  Dolly,  and  Ehoda,  and  all  the  hopeless 
love  he  longed  for  and  that  was  never  to  be  his.  There  were  other 
things  in  life.  So  he  rowed  away  into  the  darkness  with  mixed  anger 
and  peace  in  his  heart.  What  would  Ehoda  say  when  she  heard  he  was 
gone.  Nothing  much!  He  knew  her  well  enough  to  know  that  Dolly 
would  understand,  but  her  new  ties  would  part  them  more  entirely  than 
absence  or  silence. 

There  is  a  song  of  Schubert's  I  once  heard  a  great  singer  sing.  As 
she  sang,  the  dull  grey  river  flowed,  through  the  room,  the  bright  lamp-lit 
walls  opened  out,  the  mists  of  a  closing  darkness  surrounded  us,  the 
monotonous  beat  of  the  rowlocks  kept  time  to  the  music,  and  the  man 
rowed  away,  and  silence  fell  upon  the  waters. 

So  Dolly  stood  watching  the  boat  as  it  disappeared  along  the  dark  wall ; 
for  a  time  she  thought  she  heard  the  plash  of  the  oars  out  upon  the  water, 
and  a  dark  shade  gliding  away  past  the  wharves,  and  the  houses  that 
crowd  down  to  the  shore. 

She  was  saying  her  prayers  for  her  poor  boy  as  she  walked  back  slowly 
to  join  the  others.  Robert  met  her  with  a  little  remonstrance  for  having 
hidden  away  so  long.  She  took  his  arm  and  clung  to  it  for  a  minute, 
trembling,  with  her  heart  beating.  "  Oh  !  Robert ;  you  won't  let  things 
come  between  us,"  said  the  girl  greatly  moved;  "my  poor  George 
is  so  unhappy.  He  is  to  blame,  but  Rhoda  has  been  hard  upon  him. 
Have  you  guessed  it  all?"  "My  dear  Dolly,"  said  Robert,  gravely, 
"  Rhoda  has  told  us  everything.  She  is  most  justly  annoyed.  She  is 
quite  overcome.  She  has  just  gone  home  with  her  uncle,  and  I  must 
say  .  .  ."  "Don't,  don't  say  anything,"  said  Dolly,  passionately 
bursting  into  tears,  and  her  heart  went  out  after  her  poor  George  rowing 
away  along  the  dark  river. 
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THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obscurity  which  hangs  around  the  facts 
of  Shakspeare's  life,  has  helped  to  invest  his  fame  with  a  kind  of  mythic 
grandeur ;  and  that,  apart  from  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  genius, 
which  every  mind  endowed  with  poetic  sensibility  must  entertain,  there 
prevails,  as  regards  this  mighty  artist,  a  half-unconscious  impression  that 
he  rose  from  among  his  fellow- mortals  by  some  sudden  wafting  of  the 
dirine  afflatus,  and  that  his  intellectual  track  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  ordinary  way-marks  of  cause  and  consequence.  What  would  be  the 
effect  upon  us,  we  sometimes  cogitate,  if  Shakspeare's  daily  life  were,  by 
some  wonderful  biographical  "  find,"  to  be  laid  bare  before  us  ?  If 
diaries  and  letters,  as  circumstantial  as  those  of  Scott  or  Byron,  were  to 
inform  us  from  his  own  hand  of  his  progressive  aims,  studies,  and  modes 
of  working  ?  The  difference,  to  the  apprehension  of  most  of  us,  would  be 
something  like  that  between  viewing  some  hill  prospect  on  a  day  when 
mists  obscure  all  but  its  outline,  and  viewing  the  same  prospect  again 
on  a  day  when  the  atmosphere  is.  clear  and  reveals  every  intervening 
object.  Under  the  revelations  of  positive  detail,  though  the  beauty  and 
the  grace  and  the  interest  of  the  landscape  may  even  be  enhanced,  yet 
the  effect  of  mysterious  grandeur  grows  inevitably  less.  So  have  we 
watched  the  changes  of  Irish  mountain  form  from  the  borders  of  the 
beautiful  lake  where  the  atmosphere,  as  capricious  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  seems  to  revel  in  the  variety  of  effects  it  can  produce.  Under 
the  veil  of  an  easterly  mist,  how  have  the  bold  outlines  of  Mangerton,  the 
Eeeks,  or  the  Purple  Mountain  seemed  magnified  by  the  obliteration  of  all 
minor  details.  Vague,  but  abrupt  in  their  grandeur,  they  loom  before  us  ; 
by  what  steps  their  elevation  may  be  measured  we  cannot  guess.  But 
suddenly  the  breeze  shifts  to  the  west  or  north,  and  then  how  has  the 
play  of  light  and  shadow  brought  out  each  slope  and  each  prominence. 
The  height  remains,  but  the  sense  of  mystery  is  diminished  as  from 
object  to  object  the  eye  is  led  onward  and  upward,  amused  with  the  con- 
struction as  well  as  charmed  with  the  grace  of  detail.  Or  again,  at  other 
times,  the  mist  may  clear  partially  and  fitfully :  a  glimpse  may  be  revealed, 
then  closed  again,  doubt  mixing  with  each  perception  of  grove,  or  stream, 
or  meadow. 

And  so  it  is  with  Shakspeare.  Though  we  have  no  definite  biographical 
data  within  our  reach  to  lay  bare  the  progressive  circumstances  of  his 
working  life,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  criticism  has  done  something 
towards  accomplishing  the  process  in  question,  by  reasoning  out,  in- 
ferentially,  in  a  surprising  number  of  instances,  the  pedigree  and  manipu- 
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lation  of  his  thoughts.  Is  this  a  grateful  task  altogether  ?  In  the  first 
place  we  should  ask  is  it  a  process  of  which  the  ordinary  Shakspeare 
reader  is  at  all  adequately  cognizant  ?  Is  it  not  still  the  accepted  creed 
of  most  of  us  that  the  prince  of  dramatic  poets  was  indeed  too  indolent  or 
too  pre-occupied  to  invent  the  framework  of  his  stories,  but  that,  taking 
readily  any  at  hand  that  would  serve  his  purpose,  he  worked  off  his 
dramas  at  a  heat,  breathed  fire  into  puppets  of  clay,  soared  to  realms 
where  his  own  fancy  and  his  own  divinations  of  human  nature  were  his 
only  guide,  and  found  in  his  own  fertile  brain  the  sufficient  seed-plot  of 
all  the  rich  ideas  that  crowded  for  expression  on  his  pages. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  cherished  as  well  as  the  instinctive  creed  of  our 
Shakspeare  reader,  we  counsel  him  not  to  plunge  into  the  labyrinth  of 
Shakspearian  criticism  which  the  busy  industry  of  modern  inquiry  has 
elaborated.  If  he  does,  he  will  find  that  not  for  the  general  outline  of  the 
great  poet's  stories  only,  but  for  almost  every  turn  and  evolution  the 
action  of  original  invention  is  sternly  denied  him  ;  and  that  not  only  for 
his  plots,  but  for  his  similes,  his  characters,  his  fancies,  his  words,  he  is 
summoned  to  pay  large  discount  at  the  bank  of  poetic  tradition,  till  the 
sum  total  of  his  intellectual  wealth  appears  to  the  dazed  inquirer  as  though 
raised  on  credit — or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  is  like  a  patch- work,  laboriously 
constructed  from  hints  and  shreds  derived  from  many  sources;  and, 
instead  of  imagining  the  mighty  master  seated  on  high  between  the  genius 
of  Tragedy  and  that  of  Comedy,  and  drinking  his  only  inspiration  from 
their  glances,  we  are  required  to  pose  him  in  a  well-furnished  library, 
consulting  now  this  volume  and  now  that,  "making  studies"  for  a  par- 
ticular character  or  a  telling  episode,  borrowing  and  recasting  passages 
sometimes  from  heathen  classics,  sometimes  from  writers  and  translators 
of  his  own  generation,  but  combining  and  selecting  always,  and  bringing 
about  the  magnificent  result  simply  by  that  wonderful  gift  of  insight  and 
assimilation,  that  immeasurable  breadth  and  depth  of  sympathy,  and  that 
surpassing  judgment  which  in  him  combined  to  constitute  a  creative 
faculty  far  more  really  such  than  the  ordinary  inventor's  subtlest  cunning. 

Is  this  too  highly- wrought  a  conclusion  ?  Read  the  body  of  criticism 
which  has  fastened  on  that  play,  of  all  he  wrote  perhaps  the  richest  in 
fancy  and  apparent  invention — we  mean  the  Tempest.  Our  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  subject  lately  by  an  able  and  business-like  resume  of 
the  literature  connected  with  this  piece,  from  the  pen  of  a  German, 
Johannes  Meissner.*  The  writer  does  not  advance  much  that  is  new  or 
original,  but  he  brings  to  a  focus  the  principal  lines  of  evidential  criticism 
from  preceding  commentators,  draws  sensible,  if  not  always  irrefragable, 
conclusions,  and  makes  us  see  clearly  the  bearings  of  special  arguments 
on  special  points. 

His  seventh  chapter  is  a  lucid  summary  of  all  the  "  Quellen,"  or 
sources  and  spring-heads  from  whence  the  stream  of  Shakspeare's  cele- 

*  Untersuchungen  uber  Shakespeare's  Sturm.  Von  Johannes  Meissner.    Dessau  :  1872. 
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brated  drama  is  presumably  found  to  flow.  We  snail  have  to  consider 
these  presently,  and  to  compare  some  of  our  German  author's  arguments 
and  conclusions  with  the  dicta  of  other  inquirers.  Meanwhile,  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  chapter  referred  to  furnishes  an  apposite  commentary  on 
the  observations  just  made. 

"  The  preceding  juxtaposition  of  derivative  sources,"  says  Meissner, 
"  has  given  us  an  interesting  glance  into  the  poet's  workshop.  We  see 
that,  when  he  was  in  want  of  an  action,  of  anything  appertaining  to  story, 
he  never  drew  from  his  own  fancy.  Was  it  that  the  inventive  faculty  of 
the  novelist  did  really  not  belong  to  him  ?  Was  age  beginning  to  diminish 
his  powers  ?  Or  was  it  from  a  calculation  of  advantages,  that,  instead  of 
letting  the  action  evolve  itself  freely  and  unconditionally  out  of  the 
characters,  as  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  he  invented  the 
action  himself,  he  allowed  the  action,  as  it  were,  to  join  itself  on  to 
the  characters  from  outside  ?  Probably,  it  was  from  all  these  reasons 
combined.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  infer- 
ence, which,  indeed,  is  corroborated  by  his  other  works,  that,  in  the  case 
of  this  first  of  all  poets,  the  story-teller's  inventive  talent,  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  less  the  gift  of  the  German  than  of  the  Romance  nations,  less 
the  gift  of  men  than  of  women,  was  strikingly  small  in  proportion  to  the 
development  of  his  fancy  in  other  .respects." 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  restless  searching  of  German  critics  is 
apt  to  overdo  this  business  of  source-finding,  and,  in  effect,  we  withhold 
our  adhesion  from  some  of  Meissner's  inferential  juxtapositions ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  by  German  critics,  but  by  English 
critics,  that  the  .track  of  Shakspeare's  borrowings  was  first  opened  up ; 
and  though  the  black-letter  hunt  may  have  been  carried  to  extravagant 
lengths  sometimes,  yet  the  discovery  of  Shakspearian  plots  and  ideas  in 
books  which,  from  all  probabilities,  external  as  well  as  internal,  must 
have  met  the  poet's  eye,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  habitual 
manner  of  his  working. 

And  so  impressed  were  our  old  investigators  with  the  evidence  to  this 
effect  which  came  before  them,  that  they  grew  restless  when  for  any  play 
a  prototype  was  not  forthcoming.  Now,  of  such  exceptional  cases  there 
happened  to  be  two,  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  the  Tempest.  The  black- 
letter  hunt  was  up.  That  the  tales  on  which  these  two  dramas  were 
founded  must  exist  somewhere,  was  generally  believed.  In  the  case  of 
the  Tempest,  Steevens  took  it  for  granted.  Warton  had  a  vague  story 
about  poor  Collins  in  the  latter  melancholy  stage  of  his  life  having  told 
him  of  an  Italian  tale  he  had  once  seen  answering  the  purpose  required. 
Malone,  indeed,  ventured  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  origin,  and 
to  propound  the  theory  that  Shakspeare,  in  the  composition  of  this  famous 
play,  may  actually  have  invented  a  new  evolution  of  certain  hints  of 
character  and  action  to  be  found  in  a  tale  of  Turberville's,  and  in  Greene's 
drama  of  Alphonsus,  Kiny  of  Arragon.  It  did  not  seem  much  to  assume 
of  the  greatest  of  all  imaginative  poets  certainly  ;  and,  for  ourselves,  the 
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odd  thing  to  our  minds,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  proved,  is  to 
conceive  that  Shakspeare  never  should  have  invented  de  premiere  instance 
at  all.  The  derivative  belief,  however,  hung  over  the  minds  of  critics, 
and  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  Disquisition  of  1839,  dwelt  upon  the  supposed 
lacuna  in  connection  with  the  similar  lacuna  in  the  case  of  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  with  the  view  of  enforcing  his  own  belief  about  the  early  date  of  the 
play.  He  held  that  both  these  dramas  were  struck  off  from  a  common, 
as  yet  undiscovered,  source  ;  that,  in  Mere's  catalogue  of  1598,  which 
mentions  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  Love's  Labour's  Won  as  two  then  extant 
pieces,  it  was  the  Tempest,  and  not  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  as  most 
critics  have  supposed,  which  was  intended  by  the  latter  duplicate  title. 

"  And  here,"  says  Hunter,  "  allow  me  to  ask  how  it  has  happened 
that  the  critics  abroad,  and  especially  those  of  Germany,  who  are  such 
great  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  have  done  nothing  for  us  in  this  depart- 
ment ?  "  (the  search  for  originals).  "...  I  would  suggest  to  the  lovers 
of  Shakspeare  on  the  Continent,  that  search  should  be  made  in  the 
libraries  for  rare  books  of  this  class  in  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  a  better  service  could  scarcely  be  rendered  in  biblio- 
graphy than  to  bring  to  light  the  rarer  volumes  of  this  rare  class,  and  to 
make  known  what  particular  stories  they  contain." 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  at  the  time  Hunter  wrote,  German  erudition 
had  made  a  discovery  which  it  seems  strange  he  should  have  known 
nothing  of.  Tieck,  in  the  publication-  Dei{tsches  Theater,  1817,  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  similarity  existing  between  Shakspeare's  Tempest  and  the 
Fair  Sidea  (Schone  Sidea]  of  Jacob  Ayrer,  a  dramatic  poet  of  Nuremberg, 
who  died  in  1605.  The  whole  subject  of  the  connection  between  the 
English  and  German  stage  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
opened  up  a  field  for  investigation  unsuspected  by  the  earlier  commenta- 
tors. We  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  presently.  Meanwhile,  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  stories  of  the  two  plays  in  question,  are,  speaking 
generally,  these  :  In  both,  a  prince  (Ludolf=Prospero),  being  unjustly 
driven  out  of  his  dominions,  lives  in  seclusion  and  privation  with  a  lovely 
daughter  (Sidea=Miranda),  and  practises  the  arts  of  magic.  The  father 
and  daughter  are  served  by  two  dependants,  the  one  an  obedient,  though 
unwilling,  spirit  (Runcival  =  Ariel),  the  other  a  coarse-grained  being 
(Jahn  Molitor= Caliban).  By  help  of  the  obedient  spirit,  a  handsome 
young  prince  (Engelbrecht=Ferdinand),  son  of  the  exiled  sage's  hereditary 
enemy  (Leudegast=Alonzo),  is  delivered  into  his  power.  The  young 
prince  is  forced  to  hard  servitude,  especially  to  the  task  of  heaping  up 
logs  of  wood.  The  princess  falls  in  love  with  him  at  first  sight,  and 
takes  the  initiative  in  declaring  to  him  her  affection  and  her  compassion 
for  his  labours.  Meanwhile,  the  father  of  the  young  prince  laments  his 
loss,  and  has  consolation  offered  him  by  a  trusty  councillor  (Franzisco= 
Gonzalo).  The  recovery  of  his  son  causes  him  great  joy,  the  union  of 
the  young  couple  is  ratified,  and  the  prince-magician  has  his  dominions 
restored  to  him. 
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Besides  this,  the  main  action  of  the  play,  there  is  in  each  a  comical 
episode,  or  succession  of  rollicking  incidents.  Jahn  Molitor,  though  in 
some  respects  he  stands  in  the  place  of  Caliban,  and  sometimes  plays  the 
tricks  ascribed  by  Shakspeare  to  Ariel,  resembles  in  his  personnel  more 
properly  Stephano,  and  is  the  Jack  Pudding  or  Merry  Andrew  of  German 
comedy.  We  have  in  Ayrer  wild  music  with  drums  and  fifes,  spirit 
dances,  mystifications,  and  practical  jokes,  and  a  general  subjection  of 
the  rowdy  characters  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  magician,  all  which 
present  an  unmistakable  counterpart  to  Shakspeare's  conceptions ;  while, 
it  should  be  said,  that  for  the  English  poet's  special  delineations,  both  of 
Ariel  and  of  Caliban,  other  sources  have  been  discovered  in  the  quaint 
mythology  of  the  Eosicrucian  system  and  in  contemporary  descriptions 
of  savage  tribes.  None  of  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  plays 
are  more  striking  than  the  incident  of  the  logs  of  wood.  Engelbrecht 
says : — 

Lndolf  the  Prince  has  made  me  captive. 

Great  sorrow  and  labour  do  I  thereby  suffer  ; 

I  am  forced  to  bring  a  quantity  of  wood  for  him, 

And  to  cut  it  up  and  divide  it  in  pieces. 

Says  Ferdinand : — 

I  must  remove  some  thousand  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up 
Upon  a  sore  injunction. 

And  then  in  both  cases  comes  the  pity  and  the  proffered  love  of  the 
maiden  who  beholds  the  labour ;  homely  and  rough  and  matter-of-fact  in 
the  exposition  of  the  old  Nuremberg  playwright,  superlatively  graceful 
and  poetical  in  that  of  the  English  dramatist : — 

My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work,  &c. 

Special  coincidences  of  thought  and  expression  abound.  Both  in  the 
Tempest  and  in  Sidea  the  young  prince,  attempting  to  resist  the  magician, 
is  divested  of  all  bodily  strength  by  the  wave  of  that  potentate's  wand. 
"  Yes,  it  is  pure  magic,"  exclaims  Engelbrecht ;  "  I  have  lost  the  power 
of  both  my  hands  ;  I  cannot  stir,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  choose  but  be 
thy  prisoner." 

Come  from  thy  -ward  (says  Prospero  to  Ferdinand)— 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 

And  make  thy  weapon  drop 

....  Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them.  ,. 
Ferdinand — So  they  are. 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up,  &c. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  similarities  between  the  Tempest  and  the  Sclwne 
Sidea  preclude  the  hypothesis  of  mere  accident  as  the  ground  of  connection. 
The  questions  remain,  did  Ayrer  copy  from  Shakspeare  or  did  Shakspeare 
copy  from  Ayrer,  or  did  both  frame  their  stories  from  a  common  source, 
some  legendary  tale  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  has  not  come  down  to  us 
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in  its  original  form  ?  We  may  say  at  once  that,  for  the  first  supposition, 
there  seems  to  be  no  case  at  all.  Whether  from  chronological  or  inherent 
improbabilities,  no  competent  critics  have  thought  the  theory  worth  uphold- 
ing. The  doubt  lies  between  the  other  two.  Here  also  there  is  a 
common  admission.  That  some  early  prototype  for  the  story — that  is, 
for  its  serious  incidents — did  exist,  is  believed  by  Meissner  as  well  as  by 
the  critic  in  the  Athenaum  (1865),  whose  thesis  he  repudiates.  There 
occur,  it  seems,  in  the  serious  part  of  Ayrer's  play,  allusions  which  do 
not  appear  to  grow  out  of  the  incidents  as  he  represents  them,  and  which 
are  inexplicable,  except  as  being  carelessly  taken  from  the  original  he  had 
before  him.  But  then  again,  says  Meissner,  remark  this  :  The  comic  part  of 
Ayrer's  play  differs  entirely  in  character  from  the  main  or  serious  action  ; 
the  circumstances  do  not  arise  out  of  each  other,  the  effect  of  the  two 
portions  is  heterogeneous ;  the  comic  episode  must  either  have  been 
Ayrer's  own  invention  or  have  been  derived  from  some  other  source. 
Now  Shakspeare's  similarities  to  Ayrer  run  through  both  parts  of  the 
play,  the  serious  or  romantic,  and  the  burlesque  or  comic.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  that  he  should  have  hit  upon  the  same  two  models  that  Ayrer 
hit  upon,  and  worked  them  together  in  similar  fashion ;  or  that,  having 
drawn  his  romantic  incidents  from  the  same  model  that  Ayrer  did,  his 
invention  should  have  supplied  comic  elements  bearing  so  much  resemblance 
to  Ayrer's.  The  inference  is  that  he  drew  direct  from  Ayrer  himself,  and 
not  from  Ayrer's  models  ;  and  from  this  inference  there  would  seem  to  bo 
but  one  possible  escape,  i.e.,  the  chance  that  the  original  story  did  contain 
the  burlesque  series  of  events  as  well  as  the  serious,  a  chance  which 
Meissner,  at  all  events,  thinks  not  worth  considering. 

And  now,  how  stands  the  external  evidence  for  Shakspeare's  contact 
with  Ayrer  ?  German  investigation,  beginning  with  Tieck's  time,  some 
fifty  years  since,  has  established  the  fact,  undreamt  of  by  our  earlier 
commentators,  that  a  close  connection  did,  in  fact,  subsist  between  the 
English  and  the  German  stage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  English  musicians  and  tragedians 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  over  to  Germany  and  representing  either 
English  or  German  plays.  Jacob  Ayrer  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Schune  Sidea,  alludes  to  the  "  new  English  manner  and  style  "  of  acting 
as  an  attraction.  In  the  year  1587,  we  find  a  Frankfort  poetaster  talking 
of  his 

Intent 

To  go  and  see  the  English  play, 

Of  which  men  hare  so  much  to  say. 

Da  war  nur  welter  mein  Intent 
Zu  sehn  das  Englische  Spiel, 
Davon  ich  hab'  gehort  so  viel. 

In  the  same  year  (1587)  there  is  extant  a  salary-warrant  of  Duke  Christiari 
of  Saxony ^for  "  five  fiddlers  and  instrumental  musicians  from  England,"  two 
of  whom  happen  to  be  "Thomas  Pope  "  and  "  George  Bryan,"  names 
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known  as  belonging  to  two  of  Shakspeare's  subsequent  colleagues  at  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre.  There  is  extant,  also,  the  note-book  of  one  John 
Cellarius,  of  Niiremberg  (Ayrer's  city),  in  which  are  found  the  autographs 
of  the  English  players,  Thomas  Sackville  (dated  24/3  1606)  and  John 
Bradstreet  (1/2  1604) ;  also  an  autograph  fugue  by  the  well-known 
composer  John  Dowland,  who,  some  think,  is  commemorated  in  Shak- 
speare's Passionate  Pilgrim.  Again,  the  Niiremberg  archives  contain  a  notice 
that  in  October,  1612,  certain  English  actors  engaged  by  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  played  in  that  city  some  tragedies  and  comedies  "partly  unknown 
in  Germany :  "  and  another  notice,  apparently  still  more  to  our  purpose, 
that  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  June,  1613,  and  for  some  days  following,  the 
servants  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  some  "  English  comedians  " 
acted,  in  costly  masques  and  apparel  and  in  "  good  German  speech,"  the 
"  beautiful  comedies  and  tragedies  of  Philole  and  Mariane,  of  Celide  and 
Sedea,"  &c.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  little  uncertainty  whether  Celide 
and  Sedea  are  the  names  of  two  plays  or  of  one  :  if  of  two,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  Sedea  must  be  the  same  with  the  Schone  Sidea  of  the  Niirem- 
berg playwright.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  same  year,  1613, 
happens  to  be  the  date  of  the  first  positive  notice  we  have  of  the  Tempest. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Harrington,  it  was  acted 
with  other  pieces  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  festivities  of  the  Prince 
Palatine  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  True,  there  is  no  proof  that 
it  was  then  represented  for  the  first  time,  but  sticklers  for  the  latest  date 
assignable  to  the  play  are  willing  so  to  believe. 

There  exist  other  traces  besides  of  Shakspeare's  acquaintance  with 
German  dramatic  writers.  Instances  have  been  produced  from  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  betraying  suggestions 
from  Ayrer's  Phcmizia,  and  from  two  plays  of  Duke  Julius  of  Brunswick. 
Tittmann,  indeed,  has  tried  to  make  out  that  Shakspeare  himself  once 
resided  in  Germany ;  but  though  his  case  must  be  regarded  as  non  proven, 
still  there  is  abundant  documentary  evidence  that,  for  at  least  five-and- 
twenty  years,  the  histrionic  inteipourse  between  the  countries  was  frequent 
and  familiar.  This  is  natural  enough,  when  we  consider  how  much  general 
intercourse  between  them  the  Reformation  had  brought  about ;  how 
common  it  was  for  English  Puritan  divines  to  take  up  their  abode  at 
Frankfort  and  other  places ;  how  many  German  theologians  settled  at  the 
English  Universities ;  how  much  the  writings  of  Luther  were  read  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Reformation.  Karl  Elze,  a  noted  Shakspearian  commen- 
tator of  our  time,  in  his  preface  to  an  edition  of  a  play  of  Chapman's, 
which  itself  contains  German- speaking  characters,  brings  forward  the 
names  of  many  persons  at  the  English  court  who,  when  Chapman  wrote, 
can  be  proved  to  have  understood  German.  That  Marlowe's  Faustus  was 
derived  directly  from  the  story  as  told  in  the  German  popular  legends, 
has  lately  been  argued  with  much  plausibility.  All  this  intercourse  was 
brought  to  an  end,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  troubles  preluding  the  out- 
break of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Germany,  harassed  by  internal  discord, 
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fell  into  the  rearmost  ranks  of  civilization.  France,  and  the  French  con- 
nection, were  everything  to  the  England  of  the  later  Stuarts.  "When  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  a  century  after  Shakspeare's  death,  brought 
England  and  Germany  together  again,  they  met  as  strangers,  with  very 
scant  international  sympathy.  We  know  that  Lord  Carteret's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  of  his  master,  George  I.,  was  then  the  most  rare 
of  accomplishments. 

We  now  turn  to  another  part  of  our  subject.  The  play  of  Shak- 
speare,  like  that  of  Jacob  Ayrer,  betrays  the  action  of  more  origins  than 
one.  For  the  whole  nautical  part  of  the  Tempest,  there  exists  no  hint 
or  model  in  the  German  piece.  Was  this  nautical  part,  then,  invention 
purely?  Here,  enthusiasts  jealous  for  the  supposed  honour  of  Shak- 
speare,  have  flourished  their  trumpets,  and  talked  of  "  the.  poet's  eye  in 
a  fine  phrenzy  rolling,"  and  his  "  bodying  forth  the  forms  of  things 
unknown,"  &c.  Could  Shakspeare,  forsooth,  not  have  framed  out  of  his 
own  conception  the  storm,  the  shipwreck,  and  the  enchanted  island  ? 

It  seems  almost  an  ungracious  task  again  to  "  syllogize  invidious 
truths,"  as  Dante  has  it.  Shakspeare,  we  know,  had  an  inveterate  habit 
of  borrowing  his  plots.  Narratives  of  shipwrecks,  &c.  did  exist  when  he 
composed  his  play,  bearing  strong  resemblance  to  his  own  in  form  and 
expression.  He  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  be  supposed 
(whether  he  borrowed  from  them  or  not)  to  have  seen  these  particular 
narratives.  Now,  what  inference  remains  to  be  drawn  from  such  premises  ? 
The  particular  question  from  what  authorities  he  borrowed,  will  lead  us 
to  the  much- vexed  question  of  dates. 

Theobald  and  Capell  first  pointed  out  the  probable  connection  of  the 
storm  and  the  enchanted  island  with  the  voyage  and  shipwreck  of  Sir 
George  Somers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates  on  the  Bermudas  in  1609.  The 
hint  that  set  them  on  this  track  was  the  reference  in  Ariel's  speech,  where 
he  says  to  Prospero  (Act  i.  sc.  2) : — 

In  the  deep  nook  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 

From  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes. 

•t 

Malone  worked  out  the  hint  circumstantially,  and,  with  true  commentatorial 
jealousy,  was  careful  to  show  that  his  conclusions  were  more  purposelike 
and  definite  than  anything  advanced  by  his  predecessors.  Supposing  the 
play  to  have  been  immediately  inspired  by  the  news  of  the  Bermuda 
disaster,  he  assigned  the  date  of  its  composition  to  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1611.  By  so  doing,  he  excluded  the  influence  of  some  important 
pamphlets  on  the  subject,  which  came  out  rather  later ;  and  subsequent 
Bermudists  have  preferred  to  fix  the  date  of  composition  close  upon  the 
representation  of  the  play  recorded  in  the  Lord  Treasurer's  accounts, 
i.e.  the  spring  of  1613.  Since  its  first  suggestion,  the  Bermuda  theory 
has  been  the  one  most  generally  received.  Meissner,  the  German  critic, 
whose  work  is  now  before  us,  gives  it  his  full  adhesion. 
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A  bold  objector,  however,  in  1839  advanced  a  different  opinion.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  fished  up  another  island  to  lay  claim  to  being  the 
seat  of  Prospero's  sovereignty.  Geographically,  there  was  certainly  some 
vr  a  {semblance  in  the  idea  that  Lampedusa,  the  rocky  islet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  the  stone  of  stumbling  for  the  king's  ship  bound  home  to 
Naples,  and  not  the  distant  rocks  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
help  being  reminded — as  regards  the  Bermudas  '  in  this  connection — of 
Don  Quixote's  polite  remonstrance  to  the  Duchess :  "  But  may  I  ask 
why  your  highness  embarked  at  Ossuna,  seeing  that  is  not  a  seaport 
town  ?  "  Negatively,  Hunter  proved  with  some  force  that  Ariel's  reference 
to  the  Bermudas  was  quite  explicable  irrespective  of  the  Gates  and  Sorners 
shipwreck  ;  that  to  talk  of  that  occasion  as  the  "  discovery"  of  the  Ber- 
mudas was  a  misnomer  ;  that  the  islands  were  well  known  by  fame  to  the 
English  public  before  that  date ;  in  fact,  that  their  weird  tempestuous 
character  had  become  a  commonplace  with  writers.  Had  not  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  his  Discovery  of  Guiana  (published  in  1596),  spoken  of  the 
Bermudas  as  a  "  hellish  sea  for  thunder,  lightning,  and  storms  ?  "  Had 
not  Sir  Fulke  Greville  (Lord  Brooke)  written,  as  early  as  when  he  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  were  young, — 

Whoever  sails  near  to  Bermuda  coast, 

Goes  hard  aboard  the  monarchy  of  Fear,  &c.  ? 

That  Shakspeare  had  a  prototype  for  his  description  of  the  storm  itself, 
Hunter  doubted  as  little  as  anybody  else  ;  and  he  it  was  who  first  drew 
attention  to  the  elaborate  description  of  a  similar  catastrophe  in  the 
41st  canto  of  Ariosto,  where  the  resemblances  are  so  many  and  so  minute 
that  even  Bermudists  have  since  admitted  this  passage  as  at  least  one  of 
the  sources  of  Shakspeare's  imagery.  Then,  the  island  on  which  Ariosto's 
adventurers  were  wrecked,  if  not  Lampedusa  itself,  was  clearly  in  its 
vicinage,  and  might,  presumably,  have  led  Shakspeare's  fancy  to  the 
spot.  These  were  Hunter's  strong  points.  But,  if  he  prided  himself  on 
the  force  of  his  geographical  argument,  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  in  it 
lay  the  seeds  of  weakness  too.  If  it  were  as  preposterous  as  he  supposes 
to  imagine  Shakspeare  casting  his  voyagers  from  Tunis  to  Naples,  on  or 
near  an  island  3,000  miles  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  why  did  Ariel 
talk  of  being  sent  from  a  nook  in  Lampedusa  to  fetch  dew  from  that  very 
locality  ?  Did  not  Ariel's  speech  imply  the  neighbourhood,  at  all  events, 
of  the  Bermudas  to  the  island  where  Prospero  was  living  ?  For  the  rest, 
Hunter  laid  stress  on  the  accounts  of  Lampedusa  as  rocky  and  desert, 
and  especially  as  abounding  in  firewood,  with  which  article  he  found  out 
that  it  supplied  Malta.  Now,  had  Hunter  come  across  the  Schdne  Sidea 
of  Ayrer,  he  would  have  seen  that  assuredly  there,  and  from  no  Lampe- 
dusian  stores,  the  captive  king's  son  found  the  log-work  prepared  for  his 
hands. 

Meissner,  in  his  resume  of  the  critical  theories  regarding  the  Tempest, 
utterly  scouts  Hunter's  Lampedusian  fancy,  though  he  does  not  take  the 
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trouble  of  discussing  it  in  detail.  But  lie  accepts  the  reference  to  Ariosto, 
and,  in  fact,  adds  to  its  force  by  citing  passages  from  other  cantos — 
the  thirteenth  (15-19)  and  the  nineteenth  (50,  &c.)— which  Hunter  had 
overlooked,  and  which  supply  some  significant  touches,  as,  for  instance, 
the  description  of  the  St.  Hermus  light,  analogous  to  the  fairy  flame  of 
Ariel  on  board  the  struggling  vessel : — 

Ma  diede  spetne  lor  d'aria  serena 

La  disiata  luce  di  Santo  Ermo, 

Che  'n  prua  s'una  cocchina  a  por  si  venne, 

Che  piu  non  v'erano  arbori  n&  antenne. 

Veduto  fiammeggiar  la  bella  face, 

S'inginocchiaro  tutti  i  naviganti,  &c. 

Compare  Tempest,  Act  ii.  scene  2. 

In  every  cabin  I  flamed  amazement,  &c. 

And  is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  original  conception  ?  asks  one  of  our 
English  commentators  indignantly.  Must  there  needs  be  an  eternal 
succession  of  borrowings  among  great  poets  ?  If  Ariosto  suggested  the 
description  of  a  storm  to  Shakspeare,  who  suggested  it  to  Ariosto  ?  Now 
here  we  have  simply  to  repeat  the  remark  we  made  before.  A  certain 
publication  is  before  the  world  which  for  Shakspeare  not  to  have  seen  is 
most  difficult  to  believe.  Sir  John  Harrington,  a  courtier  and  a  friend  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  and  a  noted  man  of  letters,  put  forth  a  translation  of 
Ariosto  in  1591.  The  Italian  poets  were  very  much  studied  at  that  time 
in  England,  and  Harrington's  Ariosto  was  a  noted  and  popular  work.  The 
argument  of  the  derivatists  as  against  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion is  not — Here  in  some  obscure  black-letter  author  we  have  found  a  con- 
ception which  resembles  one  of  Shakspeare's,  and  which,  therefore,  Shak- 
speare may  have  got  hold  of  and  copied ;  but — Here  is  a  narrative,  fictitious 
or  otherwise,  which,  reasoning  from  external  probability,  must  have  come 
under  Shakspeare's  eyes.  If  striking  coincidences  of  thought  and 
expression  are  to  be  found  between  a  scene  of  Shakspeare's  and  a  portion 
of  such  a  publication,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  there  is 
an  antecedent  probability  of  connection  to  set  out  with. 

But  Meissner  does  not  take  Ariosto's  storm  as  the  real  inspiring  cause 
of  Shakspeare's,  however  ideas  derived  from  it  may  have  haunted  the 
later  poet's  mind.  Meissner  is  a  strong  Bermudist.  He  assumes  the 
latest  date  for  the  composition  of  the  play  (1613),  and  he  supposes  it  to 
have  been,  as  to  its  nautical  part,  founded  on  the  accounts  of  the  Bermuda 
storm  and  accompanying  transactions,  which  appeared  in  the  years 
1610-1612,  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  a  certain  William  Strachey,  who 
is  traced  to  have  been  Secretary  and  Recorder  to  the  Council  of  Virginia 
in  1610  ;  to  have  been  lodging  in  Blackfriars  where  Shakspeare's  theatre 
was  situated,  when  he -published  a  treatise  on  Virginia  in  1612,  and  who 
is.  shown  by  his  writings  to  have  been  a  versifier,  and  also  a  master 
of  a  picturesque  prose  style.  Nay,  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved  that 
Strachey  quoted  Hamlet,  but  this  is  a  far-fetched  bit  of  induction  from  his 
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reference  to  the  "furious  Pyrrhus,"  as  likely  as  not  to  have  been  a 
proverbial  expression.  Besides,  it  is  literally  found  not  in  Hamlet,  where 
we  have  the  "  rugged  Pyrrhus — the  hellish  Pyrrhus,"  but  in  the  earlier 
play  of  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage. 

Meissner  shows  unquestionably  a  very  strong  case  when  he  brings 
forward  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  Bermuda  shipwreck,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Strachey's  Tract  contained  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  part  4, 
and  is  entitled — "A  true  repertory  of  the  wracke  and  redemption  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Knight,  upon  and  from  the  islands  of  the  Bermudas  ; 
his  coming  to  Virginia,  and  the  estate  of  that  Colonie  then  and  after, 
under  the  government  of  the  Lord  de  la  Warre,  July  15,  1619  ;  written 
by  William  Strachey,  Esquire."  Why  Meissner  should  speak  of  the  tract 
in  question  as  "  a  new  and  happy  discovery  "  we  know  not.  He  is  appa- 
rently ignorant  that  Hunter  was  aware  of  its  existence,  and  refers  to  it 
(Disquisition,  p.  83).  Meissner,  it  seems,  however,  had  written  great 
part  of  his  book  before  the  Tract  came  under  his  own  cognizance,  and  he 
gives  its  substance  as  a  supplementary  chapter,  calculated  to  give  enhanced 
strength  to  the  views  he  had  already  advocated — in  fact,  as  he  believes, 
to  establish  his  Bermuda  views  beyond  all  cavil.  We  freely  admit  that,  if 
all  difficulties  as  to  the  late  date  of  the  play  can  be  removed,  it  would  seem 
highly  probable  that  Shakspeare  did  build  his  storm  and  island  imagery 
mainly  on  Strachey's  narrative  :  the  coincidences  are  sufficiently  striking : — 
The  St.  Hermus  light,  the  death  fears  of  the  sailors,  the  enchanted  fame 
of  the  island,  its  natural  features,  its  "  standing  pools,"  its  trees — cedars, 
firs,  and  oaks — the  conspiracies  against  the  governor ;  we  hesitate  to  add 
the  tortoises,  because  the  comparison  of  unwilling  Caliban  to  that  animal 
may  have  been  just  as  likely  suggested  by  the  old  proverbial  fable  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise. 

But  the  date,  is  it  supportable  on  other  grounds  ?  In  the  present 
state  of  evidence,  we  do  not  pretend  to  a  positive  opinion  about  this. 
Karl  Elze,  one  of  the  latest  German  critics,  advocates  a  much  earlier  one 
— 1605.  This  would  obviously*cut  the  play  altogether  loose  from  the  Gates 
and  Somers  Bermuda  apparatus.  Hunter,  as  we  have  seen,  goes  as  far 
back  as  1596  ;  but  there  are  improbabilities  in  his  case  on  which  we  have  not 
time  to  expatiate.  We  have  spoken  of  1613  as  a  positive  note  of  time  for  a 
representation  of  the  Tempest.  The  piece  could  not  have  been  composed 
later  than  the  royal  marriage  festivities  of  that  year.  There  is  another 
chronological  mark  which  all  critics  have  been  obliged  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. In  Act  ii.  Scene  1,  Gonzalo,  the  old  councillor,  amuses  him- 
self and  his  shipwrecked  companions  by  describing  how  he  would  govern 
and  plant  the  unknown  island  were  he  its  master.  Now,  the  lines  which 
convey  Gonzalo's  Utopian  fancies  are  an  almost  literal  transcript  of  a 
passage  in  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  a  book  which  was 
published  in  England  in  1603.  No  commentator  has  ever  doubted  the 
connection.  The  citation  is  direct  and  unmistakable.  Hunter,  indeed, 
ingeniously  evades  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  Tempest  was  not  written 
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before  1608,  by  bringing  evidence  to  prove  that,  at  least,  parts  of  Florio's 
translation  were  known  in  MS.  for  several  years  previous  to  its  publica- 
tion, and  may  have  met  Shakspeare's  eye.  In  all  these  matters  we  are 
continually  reminded  how  very  shifting  and  uncertain  most  grounds  of 
Shakspeare  evidence  are.  Still,  the  connection  with  Montaigne  is  some- 
thing gained  for  purposes  of  elucidation.  Montaigne's  chapter  on  the 
"  cannibals  "  no  doubt  suggested  the  name  of  "  Caliban"  by  metathesis  ; 
and  the  glowing  description  of  savage  virtues  in  Antarctic  France, 
which  the  same  chapter  contains,  furnished  the  very  expressions  of 
Gonzalo's  speech.  The  idea  of  an  intentional  satire,  a  "polemick,"  as 
our  German  critic  calls  it,  on  the  part  of  Shakspeare,  levelled  against  the 
French  essayist's  whim  of  savage  superiority,  we  incline  to  repudiate  as 
far-fetched  and  unnecessary.  But  one  possible  suggestion  strikes  us  as 
accounting  for  the  reference  to  the  "  still  vex'd  Bermoothes,"  in  case  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  take  Elze's  date  for  the  play  and  keep  it  clear 
altogether  of  the  Somers  and  Gates  shipwreck  of  1609.  In  the  beginning 
of  Montaigne's  chapter  on  the  cannibals,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  fabled 
island  of  Atlantis,  situated  droit  a  la  bouche  du  detroit  de  Gibraltar — the 
seat  of  so  many  Utopias  of  ancient  and  later  philosophy.  In  imagining 
P.rospero's  locality,  may  not  Shakspeare  vaguely  have  thought  of  this 
Platonic  region,  not  indeed  as  identifying  the  little  desert  domain  of  the 
banished  prince  with  anything  so  grand  as  the  peopled  Atlantis,  but  merely 
as  fitting  into  the  same  quasi-mythical  portion  of  the  sea's  surface  ?  Then, 
— though  never  purposely  careful  about  geography — having  driven  his  two 
sets  of  wanderers  from  Italy  on  a  devious  course  beyond  the  straits  which 
guard  the  Mediterranean,  it  might  naturally  occur  to  him  that  the  stormy 
Bermudas  lay  likewise  somewhere  across  the  western  wave,  and  that  Ariel, 
fetching  dew  from  them  in  his  spirit-flight,  was  an  easy  transition  of  ideas 
as  well  as  a  poetical  and  musical  allusion.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  for  the  king's  ship  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  makes  in 
no  case  any  part  of  the  story,  though  critics  have  sometimes  been  confused 
on  this  point.  Ariel  is  sent  by  Prospero  to  the  Bermudas ;  ergo  he  starts 
from  some  spot  which  is  not  the  Bermudas. 

But  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  question  of  date  with 
any  detailed  examination.  We  can  only  touch  upon  a  few  salient  points. 
Our  doubt  as  against  the  late  date  preferred  by  Meissner — it  is  a  very 
modest  doubt,  for,  as  before^remarked,  all  inference  on  this  point  is  of  a 
most  uncertain  character — rests  mainly  on  the  general  course  of  Shak- 
speare's poetic  authorship.  It  is  a  plausible  belief  that  the  last  cycle  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  composed  in  the  learned  leisure  of  his  retirement  from 
the  stage,  consisted  of  the  subjects  drawn  from  Roman  history — Julius 
CcBsar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus — (1607-1610  according  to 
Malone) ;  possibly  also  Henry  VIII.  Now,  the  Tempest  was  a  drama  of 
quite  a  different  sort.  It  was  likely  to  have  occupied  him  when  he  wrote 
such  pieces  as  the  Winter's  Tale  and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  but  it 
Nvas  most  unlikely  he  should  have  turned  back  to  airy  fancies  resembling 
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these,  after  the  course  of  grave  political  and  historic  thought  in  which 
his  later  studies  had  involved  him.  On  the  supposed  reference  of  the 
epilogue  spoken  by  Prospero  to  Shakspeare's  own  meditated  abandonment 
of  dramatic  authorship,  we  can  lay  no  stress  whatever ;  and  we  own  to 
some  surprise  at  the  general  acquiescence  of  commentators  in  such 
reference.  Even  Karl  Elze  takes  it  as  symbolic  of  Shakspeare's  farewell 
to  the  stage,  only  he  believes  this,  his  last  play,  to  have  been  written  as 
early  as  1604-1605. 

"We  must  hurry  on  to  the  mention  of  a  few  other  points.  For  the 
masque  in  Act  iv.  a  prototype  has  been  found  by  recent  commentators  in 
the  festal  shows  on  occasion  of  Prince  Henry's  baptism  in  Stirling  Castle, 
1594.  We  transcribe  Meissner's  account : — 

"  The  setting  forth  of  happiness  by  the  three  figures — Ceres,  Iris  and 
Juno — was  an  idea  Shakspeare  borrowed  from  a  description  of  the 
magnificent  show  performed  by  order  of  King  James  on  occasion  of  the 
baptism  of  Prince  Henry,  heir  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland  and  England,  at 

Stirling  Castle,  in  1594 Descriptions  of  it  were  printed,  and 

came  into  Shakspeare's  hands,  and  were  by  him  afterwards  used  for  his 
play  of  the  Tempest.  It  was,  indeed,  as  much  as  eighteen  years  later  that 
the  poet  so  used  them,  and  he  could  not  have  drawn  simply  on  his 
memory  for  them.  But  we  must  consider  the  mode  in  which  our  poet 
worked,  and  how  he  sought  and  combined  carefully  from  the  stores  of  his 
library  the  material  of  which  he  was  in  need.  He  wished  to  give  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  earthly  happiness. 
He  sought  and  found  the  means  of  doing  so  in  the  christening  play. 
Perhaps,  too,  an  external  occasion  may  have  awakened  the  memories  of 
the  royal  court  of  Shakspeare  and  of  London ;  for  the  Prince  Royal 
Henry,  who  had  entered  life  under  these  brilliant  auspices,  and  in  whose 
further  career  all  the  good  wishes  brought  him  at  his  baptism  seemed 
likely  to  have  the  happiest  realization,  died  suddenly,  universally 
lamented,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1612  ;  that 
is  to  say,  at  a  moment  when  ghakspeare  was,  perhaps,  actually  at  work 
on  the  Tempest." 

Had  Joseph  Hunter  caught  sight  of  this  citation — of  which  he 
certainly  had  no  inkling  when  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  of  1839 — he  would 
assuredly  have  seized  upon  it  as  an  argument  for  his  brief  in  the  matter 
of  late  or  early  date,  rather  than  for  that  of  counsel  on  the  other  side. 
Does  it  not  seem,  he  would  have  urged,  on  the  face  of  things  more  likely 
that  Shakspeare,  writing  in  1596,  should  have  used  the  materials  offered 
by  the  court  masque  of  1594  than  have  recurred  to  them  sixteen  years 
later  ?  But  there  is  no  advancing  beyond  conjecture.  Of  course,  as 
Meissner  observes,  Shakspeare  may  have  had  the  printed  descriptions  in 
his  library  ready  for  use  when  searched  for. 

The  later  the  date  of  the  play  the  more  likely  it  is — when  coin- 
cidences of  thought  and  expression  with  contemporary  writers  appear — 
that  Shakspeare  plagiarised  from  others.  The  earlier  the  date  the  more 
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likely  that  others  plagiarised  from  him.      This  remark  applies  to  the 

beautiful   passage  just  alluded  to — one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 

play  —  with   which   Prospero    comments   on  the   disappearance   of  the 
masque : — 

Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air — into  thin  air  : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Now,  in  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  by  Sir  William  Alexander  (Lord 
Sterline),  published  in  1608,  the  following  lines  occur  : — 

Let  greatness  of  his  glassy  sceptres  vaunt : 

Not  sceptres  ;  no,  but  reeds,  soon  bruised,  soon  broken  ; 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 

All  fades,  and  scarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 
Those  golden  palaces,  those  gorgeous  halls, 

With  furniture  superfluously  fair, 
Those  stately  courts,  those  sky-encountering  walls, 

Evanish  all  like  vapeurs  in  the  air. 

There  was  an  earlier  model,  indeed,  which  must  have  been  known  to 
both  poets.  It  occurs  in  Spenser's  Ruins  of  Time  (1591) : — 

High  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres, 

Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces. 

*  *  *  *  * 

All  these,  O  pity  !  now  are  turned  to  dust 
And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion's  rust. 

Still  the  lines  of  Lord  Sterline  and  of  Shakspeare  are  so  much  alike 
as  to  argue  a  direct  connection  between  them,  and  not  a  mere  derivation  of 
both  from  Spenser.  If  Hunter's  date  is  correct,  Lord  Sterline  and  not  Shak- 
speare would  be  the  imitator  ;  but  the  preponderance  of  critical  opinion  tells 
the  other  way.  As  to  the  supposed  reference  to  Prince  Henry's  early  death, 
it  strikes  us  as  one  of  those  superfluous  suggestions  which  are  hardly  worth 
discussing.  Shakspeare  may  have  thought  of  a  rheumatic  attack  of  his 
own  when  he  described  so  feelingly  the  aches  and  cramps  with  which  Ariel 
tormented  the  rude  seamen  I 

Another  unmistakable  borrowing  of  Shakspeare's  is  his  farewell 
address  to  the  spirits  in  Act  v.  scene  1.  It  is  a  variation  of  a  passage  in 
Golding's  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  But  what  a  variation ! 
He  showers  a  fretwork  of  fairy  fancies  over  the  bare  rafters  of  the  classical 
original,  and  gives  the  force  of  picturesque  detail  and  the  charm  of  most 
musical  expression  to  each  adopted  image.  A  more  thoroughly  Shak- 
ppearian  passage  does  not  exist  throughout  the  range  of  his  compositions. 
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To  revert  once  more  to  the  origin  of  the  play.  Anti-Bermudists  may 
fairly  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  Shakspeare's  shipwreck  which  he  may 
not  have  derived  from  sources  disconnected  with  the  Bermuda  events  of 
1609 ;  and  that  Eogers's  shipwreck  in  Ariosto  was  a  sufficient  model  for  its 
main  features.  And  here  we  may  add,  in  aid  of  their  argument,  that  there 
existed  in  Shakspeare's  time  another  account  of  a  shipwreck  which  he 
could  not  fail  to  have  seen  and  studied,  and  which  actually  affords  some 
of  the  touches  for  which  precedents  have  been  triumphantly  pointed  out 
elsewhere.  We  almost  wonder  that  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  recounted  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  has  not  obtained  more  notice  in  this  connection. 
"  There  shall  not  an  hair  fall  from  any  of  you,"  says  St.  Paul  to  the 
frightened  crew.  "  Not  a  hair  perished,"  says  Ariel.  It  was  attempted 
to  run  St.  Paul's  ship  into  a  creek  with  a  shore,  but  it  came  to  pieces  on 
the  way.  Ariel  guided  the  vessel  of  the  King  of  Naples  while  it  was  in 
the  act  of  "  splitting  "  into  a  "  deep  nook."  The  attempt  to  lighten  the 
ship  had  been  made  in  both  cases.  Some  of  the  sailors  in  St.  Paul's  ship 
escaped  on  boards  and  pieces  of  the  ship  ;  Trinculo,  on  a  butt  of  sack. 
Our  limited  space  has  obliged  us  to  leave  out  some  collateral  arguments 
bearing  on  the  question  of  date.  The  often-cited  passage  from  Ben 
Jonson's  introduction  to  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  1614,  merely  goes  to 
show  that  in  that  year  the  Tempest  was  known  as  an  acted  play ;  and 
as  a  piece  of  evidence  it  is  covered  by  the  entry  in  Lord  Treasurer 
Harrington's  accounts  mentioning  its  representation  in  1613.  The 
prologue  to  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (1596),  which  Hunter 
also  cites,  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  evidence  at  all.  Meissner  lays  stress 
on  the  argument  for  a  late  date  derived  from  an  examination  lately  made 
by  another  German  critic  (Hertzberg)  of  the  technical  structure  of  the 
versification.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  this  would  throw  the 
Tempest,  at  all  events,  into  the  same  category  as  to  time  with  the  Winter's 
Tale  and  Cymbeline,  and  show  it  to  have  been  a  much  earlier  composition 
than  Henry  VIII.  for  instance — the  Roman  plays  not  seeming  to  be 
included  in  the  calculation.  ' 

Meissner's  general  hypothesis  as  to  Shakspeare's  mode  of  evolving  his 
composition,  has  an  unquestionable  smack  of  German  subtlety  about  it ; 
but  allowing  for  this  his  summary  is  a  useful  one.  "  We  see  continually," 
he  observes,  "  that  it  was  the  characters  which  constituted  the  kernel  and 
the  starting  point  of  his  labours.  For  the  most  part  it  would  seem  that 
some  course  of  reading  or  other  awakened  in  him  the  idea  of  an  interesting 
character,  a  model  for  the  exposition  of  some  special  region  of  psychology. 
The  action  by  means  of  which  the  character  displayed  itself  appeared  as 
the  second  subject  for  consideration.  According  to  this  view  the  starting 
point  for  the  Tempest  was  not  furnished  by  Ayrer's  Sidea,  but  by  the 
sources  which  happened  to  have  suggested  to  the  poet  the  conception  of 
the  two  prominent  characters,  Prospero  and  Caliban."  Meissner  then  argues 
that  Prospero  was,  in  the  first  place,  probably,  an  amplification  of  the 
poet's  own  former  conception  of  Cerimon,  the  wise  lord  of  Ephesus,  in 
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the  play  of  Pericles ;  and  that  the  particular  touches  for  his  quality  of  a 
magician,  &c.,  were  taken  from  the  popular  accounts  of  Dr.  Dee,  the 
Rosicrucian,  Marlowe's  Faustus,  and  other  sources  already  noted  hy  our 
antiquaries  ;  that  Caliban  was  intended  as  a  contrast  to  Prospero,  a  display 
of  savage  ignorance  and  brutality  as  against  culture  and  science,  and  that 
the  special  studies  for  him  were  derived  from  hints  in  travellers'  tales,  also 
sedulously  tracked  out  by  early  English  commentators  (see  references  in 
Malone,  &c.)  The  idea  of  making  Prospero  a  magician,  and,  in  general, 
the  main  features  of  the  story  as  it  is  told  in  the  Tempest,  are  obviously 
derived  from  the  nearly  contemporary  play  of  the  Schdne  Sidea  by  Ayrer 
of  Nuremberg.  But  Meissner  thinks  that  Shakspeare  modified  his  love- 
passages  after  the  pattern  of  his  own  Pericles,  again,  when  that  shipwrecked 
prince  courts  Thaisa  (Pericles,  Act  ii.  scene  3)  with  consent,  not  with 
disapprobation,  of  her  father.  Again,  he  departed  entirely  from  the  model 
of  the  Sidea  in  imagining,  not  anjnland  desert,  but  a  remote  island  for  the 
scene  of  his  action.  That  island  suggestion,  says  Meissner,  came  from 
Ariosto,  and  with  it  the  suggestion  of  a  storm  as  the  vehicle  of  his  action. 
For  the  description  of  a  storm  he  found  prototypes  both  in  Ariosto  and  in 
the  new  Bermuda  narratives  of  1609,  &c.  His  own  Pericles  also  furnished 
him  with  some  touches.  Then  the  idea  of  an  undiscovered  island  led  him 
to  the  thought  of  the  old  Utopias,  and  of  Montaigne's  eulogistic  fancies 
about  the  cannibal  inhabitants  of  antarctic  France.  Hence  his  satirical 
extract  of  a  passage  from  that  writer,  put  in  the  mouth  of  an  unreclaimable 
savage  whom  he  named  Caliban  by  an  obvious  metathesis.  For  the  story 
of  Prospero's  expulsion  from  his  dominions  and  quarrel  with  his  brother, 
and  for  the  marriage  of  Ciaribel  and  the  King  of  Tunis,  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  play,  Meissner  refers  us  to  the  old  authorities  raked  up  by 
our  earlier  commentators,  to  Greene's  play  of  King  Alphomus,  Turberville's 
Tragical  Tales,  and  sundry  episodes  of  old  Italian  history ;  for  the  comic 
scenes  (besides  the  Schdne  Sidea),  toFrampton's  translation  of  Marco  Polo, 
Marlowe's  Faustus,  and  other  works  of  the  time,  also  known  to  and  cited 
by  Malone  and  his  predecessors.  Of  the  masque  in  Act  iv.,  we  need  not 
speak  again. 

Meissner's  inferences,  if  sometimes  we  are  constrained  to  think  them 
too  far-fetched,  are  moderate  and  sober  as  compared  with  the  vagaries  in 
which  some  continental  critics  of  the  Tempest  have  indulged.  Thus, 
Tieck,  starting  from  the  hymeneal  masque  in  Act  iv.,  as  affording  the  key 
to  the  whole  play,  and  imagining  it  to  have  been  composed  expressly  for 
the  marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Prince  Palatine,  detects  in  it 
throughout  a  reference  to  that  event*  Prospero,  he  said,  was  intended 
for  King  James  I.,  noted  as  an  aspirant  to  the  fame  of  learning,  and  of 
demonological  science  in  particular ;  Miranda  was  the  princess-bride  ; 
Ferdinand,  the  palgrave  from  beyond  seas,  who  had  come  to  wed  her. 

Moritz  Rapp  treated  the  play  as  a  piece  of  psychological  symbolism. 
Prospero  is  Shakspeare  himself;  Miranda  his  daughter  Susanna  ;  Ariel  is 
the  poet's  good  genius,  his  own  ideal  instincts  and  gifts  ;  Caliban  is  the 
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coarse  material  self,  which  struggles  against  his  higher  nature,  and  is 
conquered.  Stephano  and  Trinculo  (malicious  if  true)  are  meant  for  Ben 
Jonson  and  Dray  ton,  the  poet's  hoon  companions. 

Emile  Montegut,  a  French  commentator,  carrying  this  notion  into  a 
somewhat  different  channel,  supposes  Shakspeare  to  have  shadowed  the 
circumstances,  not  of  his  moral,  but  of  his  artistic  life,  in  the  career  of 
Prospero.  Sycorax  stands  for  the  witch  Barbarism,  which  had  once 
possession  of  the  drama.  Caliban,  her  son,  was  the  poet  Marlowe.  The 
different  foes  of  Prospero  are  other  dramatic  authors  and  critics  originally 
opposed  to  Shakspeare,  but  eventually  subdued  by  his  genius.  Ariel  is 
the  good  spirit  of  the  English  stage,  bound  with  fetters  till  the  master 
released  it ;  his  staff  and  magic  books,  the  sole  implements  of  Prospero 's 
power,  are  the  old  tales  and  chronicles  from  which  Shakspeare  himself 
drew  his  conceptions. 

Lastly,  K.  I.  Clement,  a  German,  improves  upon  Tieck's  hypothesis, 
and  suggests  that  Prospero  being  James  L,  Sycorax  is  meant  for  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Alonzo  for  the  King  of  Spain,  and  Caliban  for  the  colony  of 
Virginia  1 

Truly,  no  Isaac  of  York  was  ever  put  to  a  more  inquisitorial  torture 
than  our  Prince  of  Poets  has  been,  for  the  revelation  of  the  sources  of  his 
spirit- wealth  and  of  the  purposes  of  its  application.  The  inquiry,  where  firm 
ground  is  attainable,  cannot  fail  to  be  fascinating ;  and  to  the  labours  of 
all  careful  cool-headed  critics  we  bid  good  speed.  But  Shakspeare's 
greatness  is  not  to  be  tethered  or  shorn  down  by  any  critical  detections ; 
and  we  can  fancy  his  glorious  soul  smiling  at  the  assiduity  with  which  the 
secret  of  his  strength  and  the  purport  of  his  musings  are  sought  for, 
conscious  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  possessed  within  himself  the  gift  which 
alone  could  impart  real  value  to  borrowed  material ;  which  could  turn  dross 
into  gold  like  the  fabled  alchemy  of  Dr.  Dee  ;  which  could  throw  the  spell 
of  enchantment  over  dull  and  brutish  natures,  like  his  own  magician- 
prince  ;  conscious,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  simple  portraiture 
of  the  aims,  passions,  and  imaginations  of  universal  human  nature  lies  a 
wisdom  deeper  than  allegory,  a  poetry  more  moving  than  any  subtleties  of 
metaphysical  analysis.  And  to  the  many  generations  of  his  commentators 
— to  the  sages  of  the  blaak-letter  crew,  of  the  psychological  school,  and  of 
the  Jahrbwh  der  deutschen  Shakespeare  Gesellschaft — we  can  fancy  him 
exclaiming  the  courteous  remonstrance  of  Prospero : — 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardoned  be, 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free  ! 
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it    (&  a  r  ft  *  ft  i  rcjg. 


SITTING  at  my  open  window,  this  summer  morning,  and  watching  one  of 
the  steadiest  downfalls  of  rain  which  we  have  had  all  through  the  season,  I 
think  of  the  disarrangement  of  certain  little  plans  which  I  had  formed  for 
the  day  ;  but  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  the  earth  has  been 
very  thirsty  for  some  time,  and  that  last  night  I  had  been  talking  of 
watering  my  garden.  The  hay  has  been  gathered  in  and  stacked,  in  the 
fields  opposite  to  me,  and  the  corn  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  sickle.  So  I 
may  be  permitted,  without  selfishness,  to  think  of  my  garden.  There  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  that  so  much  as  gardening  reconciles  us  to  all  atmo- 
spherical conditions.  Whatever  the  weather  may  be,  it  is  sure  to  be 
favourable  to  some  of  our  possessions.  If  the  sun  does  not  shine  to  ripen 
the  fruit,  the  rain  falls  to  revive  the  flowers  and  to  develop  the  root-crops. 
There  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  in  every  change.  We  do  not  come 
to  understand  this  all  at  once.  There  are  some  things,  indeed,  rather 
hard  to  understand  ;  and  one  of  these  is  the  great  fact  that  whether  it  be 
fair  or  whether  it  be  foul,  it  is  all  for  the  best.  But  if  we  only  wait  a 
little,  and  possess  ourselves  in  patience,  we  shall  soon  come  to  appreciate 
the  beneficent  operations  of  nature.  Inexperience  thinks  that  everything 
is  going  wrong,  when  in  reality  everything  is  going  right.  I  took  a  house 
and  entered  on  possession  in  the  month  of  May,  with  a  great  expectation 
of  a  fine  crop  of  roses.  But  there  was  not  a  bud  on  any  one  tree — 
whereas  in  the  garden  of  the  house  I  was  vacating,  every  tree  and  every 
bush  was  in  full  blossom.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  not  see  a  rose, 
and  had  in  thought  condemned  the  worn-out  trees  to  speedy  extirpation. 
But  although  they  put  in  a  somewhat  late  appearance,  it  was  a  highly 
creditable  one.  A  cold  spring  and  late  frosts  had  kept  them  back,  being 
in  a  more  exposed  position,  and  they  had  almost  entirely  escaped  the 
grub  of  the  earlier  season.  So  it  turned  out  that  what  I  had  thought 
was  all  against  me  was  all  in  my  favour ;  and  thus  I  learnt  that  it  is  wise 
always  to  wait. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  learnt  from  gardening — but  I  am 
about  to  discourse  not  so  much  of  its  lessons  as  of  its  delights.  And 
when  I  speak  of  gardens,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  refer  in  any  way  to 
those  of  the  grand  Baconian  type,  whereof  the  great  essayist  has  written 
with  as  much  fine  taste  as  common  sense — "Gardens,"  as  he  says, 
speaking  of  those  which  are,  indeed,  prince-like,  "  the  contents  of  which 
ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres  of  ground,  and  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts — a  green  in  the  entrance,  a  heath  or  desert,  in  the  going- 
forth,  and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst,  besides  alleys  on  both  sides," — ' 
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such  gardens,  public  or  private,  as  those  of  Kew,  Chatsworth,  Stowe,  and 
the  like — but  to  such  modest  domains  as  men  of  slender  income  may 
cultivate,  and  in  which  they  may  take  a  personal  interest  —  nay,  even 
cottage  gardens,  such  as  labouring-men  tend  lovingly  before  and  after  the 
day's  work  by  which  they  live. 

I  have  seldom  read  anything  in  which  I  more  heartily  concurred  than 
in  this,  which  I  find  in  the  Introductory  Epistle  to  Cowley's  poem  of  the 
Garden.  It  is  written  "  to  John  Evelyn,  Esq."  "  I  never  had  any  other 
desire  so  strong  and  so  like  to  covetousness  as  that  one,  which  I  have  had 
always,  that  I  might  be  master  at  least  of  a  small  house  and  large  garden, 
with  very  moderate  conveniences  joined  to  them,  and  there  dedicate  the 
remainder  of  my  life  to  the  culture  of  them  and  the  study  of  nature." 
In  these  days  of  increasing  population  and  extending  cities,  it  is  the 
necessity — and  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  the  ambition — of  men  to  have 
large  houses  and  small  gardens.  How  many  wealthy  people  build,  pur- 
chase, or  hire,  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  London,  spacious  mansions, 
with  all  modern  appliances  and  conveniences,  splendidly  decorated,  papered 
and  gilded  in  the  most  costly  fashion,  but  with  scarcely  a  rood  of  ground 
around  them.  The  immense  value,  for  building  purposes,  of  land  near 
London,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  all  large  and  increasing  cities  and 
towns,  renders  this  an  inevitable  condition  of  suburban  residence.  You 
may  sometimes  see  "a  small  house  and  large  garden  "  among  a  number 
of  pretentious,  landless  villas  ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  the  house,  with 
these  blessed  conditions,  is  the  oldest  in  the  place,  that  it  is  held  under  a 
long  lease,  and  that,  so  soon  as  the  lease  shall  fall  in,  it  will  be  doomed 
to  utter  extinction.  Half-a-dozen  villas,  four  stories  high,  will  be  erected 
on  the  two  acres  of  garden-ground.  The  small  partitions  thus  created 
will  be  highly  cultivated.  There  will  be  a  number  of  pretty  parterres,  but 
not  "  a  small  house  and  a  large  garden  "  hi  the  place. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  forget  that  this  applies  only  to  dwellers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities.  There  are  those  who,  "  remote  from  towns," 
"run  their  godly  "  (or  godlessY  "  race  " — people  in  the  agricultural  or 
bucolic  state  of  existence — and  there  are  our  excellent  parish  priests,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  are  hearty  gardeners.  I  have  seldom  seen  prettier 
gardens,  or  gardens  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation,  than  those  which 
surround  our  parsonage-houses.  Labour  is  cheaper  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  your  parish  priest,  conscientious  though  he  may  be,  has  leisure  time 
on  his  hands  to  superintend,  and,  if  he  be  in  the  vigour  of  his  years,  to 
work  in,  his  garden-grounds.  "Please,  sir,  master  is  working  in  the 
garden,"  used  to  be,  and  still  is,  a  common  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Primrose  is  at  home.  Perhaps  the  divine  has  a  stout  son  or  two  to 
aid  him,  and  wife  and  daughters  to  do  the  gentler  and  more  tasteful  part  of 
the  work.  I  have  seen  many  a  pretty  sight  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the 
"  sweet  shire  of  Devon  ;  "  and  in  my  younger  days  I  have  struck  hi  to 
help  to  water  the  peas  or  to  hoe  the  potatoes.  I  have  heard  men  say  that 
they  do  not  care  to  eat  birds  which  they  have  killed  or  fish  which  they 
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have  caught  themselves  :  they  despise  shooting  or  angling  "  for  the  pot." 
But  gardening  for  the  pot  is  no  such  bad  thing.  If  it  does  nothing  else, 
it  gives  you  an  appetite  to  eat  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  found  any  fruit  or  vegetables 
obtained  from  a  neighbouring  greengrocer,  or  bought  in  Covent  Garden, 
half  so  enjoyable  as  those  which  I  have  reared  and  picked  myself.  I  at 
least  have  full  assurance  of  the  freshness  of  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  love  of  horti- 
culture is  so  notably  increasing  amongst  us,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  society.  I  have  heard  men  lament  that  the  intrusion  of 
the  builder  has  marred  the  fair  face  of  nature  in  some  of  the  loveliest 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  again,  that  the  railway  is  an  enemy  to  the 
picturesque.  But  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  It  is, 
doubtless,  pleasant  at  times  to  come  upon  vast  stretches  of  heath  or 
woodland,  without  a  sign  of  human  habitation.  But  too  much  of  this 
becomes  wearisome  ;  and  one  soon  rejoices  in  signs  of  the,  living  man. 
There  are  many  places  which,  as  I  remember  them  in  my  youth,  were 
beautiful  wildernesses,  but  which  are  now  a  constant  succession  of  beau- 
tiful parterres.  I  surveyed,  as  an  Addiscombe  cadet,  the  ground  on 
which  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  vast  assemblage  of  houses,  down  to  the 
great  Norwood  Cemetery,  now  stand.  There  were  woods  and  gipsies  in 
those  days.  And  to  stumble  upon  a  house  was  an  event.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  place,  within  an  equal  distance  of  London,  in  which  the 
value  of  land  for  building  purposes  is  at  the  present  time  so  high,  in 
which  the  gardens  are  so  small,  and,  it  may  be  said,  so  poorly  cultivated. 
The  one  great  palatial  garden  on  the  hill,  which  makes  even  Bacon's 
idea  of  a  garden  a  diminutive  conception,  suffices  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Residents  in  the  immediate  vicinity  say  that  they 
have  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  world  open  to  them,  and  why  should 
they  care  about  their  Lilliputian  plots  of  ground  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
answer  this,  except  by  saying  that  one  likes  to  have  a  rose  or  cabbage  of 
one's  own.  But  in  places  more  remote  from  such  a  regal  garden, 
smaller  ones,  according  to  the  middle-class  standard,  are  springing  up 
everywhere.  In  Epping  Forest,  where  I  roamed  in  my  earliest  youth ; 
about  Wandsworth  and  Wimbledon  and  Richmond,  with  which  I  was 
familiar,  in  my  "salad  age,"  what  changes  have  I  not  seen.  I  have 
come  suddenly  upon  pretty,  flower- girt  villas,  at  well-known  turns  of  the 
road,  the  sight  of  which,  I  must  say,  has  not  been  distasteful  to  me. 
I  need  not  add  that  I  protest  against  over-much  enclosure.  The  lungs 
of  London  must  not  be  clogged  with  brick  and  mortar.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  open  space  yet ;  and  it  is  not  always  a  painful  surprise  to  come 
upon  a  pretty  creeper-grown  cottage,  or  "  villa  "  (as  we  now  call  the 
modest  homes  of  our  suburban  residents)  with  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and 
yellow  flowers  about  it,  standing  out  from  the  dark  background.*  These 

*  "  A  rural  scene  to  me  is  never  perfect  without  the  addition  of  some  kind  of 
building." — SHENSTOSE  :   Unconnected  Thoughts  on  Gardening. 
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well-ordered  little  gardens  commonly  show  signs  of  womanly  care.  Indeed 
you  will  rarely  pass  them  without  seeing  maid  or  matron  at  work,  with 
basket  and  scissors  in  hand.  And  there  is  something  more  pleasantly 
suggestive  in  the  sight  than  in  dark  woods  and  barren  commons. 

We  owe  not  only  these  buildings,  but  the  style  of  these  buildings, 
to  the  railroad.  The  occupants  of  these  pretty  flower-girt  villas,  but 
for  the  blessing  of  our  present  facility  of  locomotion,  would  be  living  in 
some  long,  dingy  street  in  the  cheaper  quarters  of  the  metropolis.  But 
this  is  not  all  that  the  rail  has  done  for  us.  It  has  rubbed  off  much  of 
our  reserve,  our  exclusiveness,  our  dislike  of  being  seen  by  our  neigh- 
bours. When  I  was  a  boy,  the  care'  of  every  man  living  a  little  way  "  out 
of  town,"  was  to  encase  himself  in  heavy  brick  walls,  shutting  out  the 
road,  so  that  he  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen.  Whatever  beauty  there 
might  be  in  his  garden-grounds  he  kept  it  scrupulously  to  himself.  He 
drove  himself  to  town  in  a  "  gig»"  or  went,  with  the  same  fellow-travellers, 
in  a  six-inside  coach,  and  seldom  saw  any  new  faces.  The  very  notion 
of  his  wife  or  daughter  travelling  in  a  public  vehicle  would  have  been 
an  offence  and  an  abomination  to  him.  But  now  we  all  travel  in  public. 
We  ventilate  ourselves  on  the  railway  platform.  We  eat  and  drink 
gregariously  at  the  railway  bouffet.  We  do  not  care  who  sees  us.  And 
so,  when  we  go  to  our  suburban  homes,  we  are  no  longer  afraid  of  being 
seen  by  the  passer-by ;  and  instead  of  a  high  brick- wall  we  have  an  open 
iron-railing  before  our  gardens.  And  thus  the  beauty  of  our  flowers 
benefits  others  than  ourselves.  And  it  is  no  shame  for  man,  maid,  or 
matron  to  be  seen  gardening. 

"  No  shame  !  "  Is  it  not  a  glory  thus  to  tread  in  the  paths  of  the 
common  parents  of  mankind — "  the  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife  " — ere 
sin  and  sorrow  entered  the  world  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  associate 
anything  low  or  vile  with  the  thought  of  flowers — 

Flowers  are  lovely  ;  love  is  flowerlike, 

Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  ; 

and  though  we  may  not  always  be  right  in  the  supposition  that  where  is 
a  well- cultivated  garden  there  is  a  well-ordered  home,  I  doubt  whether  we 
should  be  often  wrong  in  the  surmise.  I  look  down,  twice  a  day,  from 
the  railroad  upon  the  backs  of  a  number  of  small  suburban  dwellings, 
occupied  presumedly  by  a  better  class  of  artisans,  with  narrow  strips  of 
garden -ground  in  the  rear  ;  and  I  see  that  some  are  bright  with  flowers, 
whilst  others  (I  am  glad  to  say  the  minority)  have  not  a  patch  of  colour 
in  them,  but  present  simply  an  area  of  dirt.  Among  the  flowers  I  see 
cleanly,  healthy-looking  women  and  children,  and  at  evening-tide  the  good 
man  happy  and  robust ;  but  on  the  bare  spaces  slatternly  women  doing 
nothing,  and  unwholesome  men  sulkily  smoking  their  pipes  at  the  door. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  and  intolerant  to  deny  that  there  are  many 
excellent  men  without  any  love  of  gardens,  or  gardening.  Dr.  Johnson 
confessed  that  he  "  hated  to  hear  about  prospects  and  views,  and  laying 
out  grounds,  and  taste  in  gardening."  "  Sir,  let  us  take  a  walk  down 
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Fleet  Street."  He  spoke  scornfully  of  poor  Shenstone  and  the  Leasowes 
— or,  rather,  of  Shenstone  for  having  spent  so  much  time  and  so  much 
money  on  the  Leasowes;  for  he  admitted  that  the  poet  "made  his 
little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great  and  the  admiration  of  the  skilful,  a 
place  to  be  visited  by  travellers  and  copied  by  designers."  We  can  feel 
no  surprise  that  Johnson  was  of  this  mind  with  respect  to  gardens  and 
gardening.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  it  had  been  other- 
wise. He  liked  Mrs.  Thrale's  tea  at  Streatham  better  than  Mrs.  Thrale's 
garden. 

There  is  one  especial  advantage  in  a  taste  for  horticulture,  that 

Age  cannot  wither  it,  nor  custom  stale 
Its  infinite  variety. 

As  we  grow  old  it  commonly  happens  that  the  pursuits  of  our  youth 
lose  their  charm.  We  may  grow  tired  of  them,  or  physical  infirmity  may 
render  us  incapable  of  enjoying  them.  We  cannot  play  at  cricket,  we 
cannot  pull  an  oar  on  the  river,  we  cannot  ride  to  hounds  as  we  did  in 
our  prime.  We  have  reached  a  stage  of  "  old-fogyism"  and  whist. 
But  the  garden  never  wearies  us.  It  is  a  " good  old  gentlemanly"  pur- 
suit ;  as  long  as  we  can  see  or  smell,  it  must  delight  us.  And  it  can 
never  do  us  any  harm,  physical  or  moral,  unless  we  allow  our  love  of  it 
to  lead  us  into  expenditure  beyond  our  means.  And,  oh !  the  good  that 
it  does.  How  it  cheers,  how  it  invigorates  —  nay,  how  it  purifies. 
Truly  has  it  been  written — 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

The  mere  sight  of  trees  and  flowers  and  lawns  acts  as  a  perpetual  tonic. 
It  is  dreary  work  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  to  see  nothing  from  one's 
windows  but  a  vast  monotony  of  dingy  brown  brick.  There  is  nothing, 
to  my  mind,  in  such  a  sight  to  lighten  one's  troubles  or  to  strengthen 
one  for  the  strifes  and  struggles  of  the  coming  day.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  there  are  those  who  have  thought  and  have  said  otherwise. 
"A  man  must  have  a  rare  recipe  for  melancholy  who  can  be  dull  in 
Fleet  Street,"  wrote  dear,  genial,  kindly-hearted  Charles  Lamb.  "I  am 
naturally  inclined  to  hypochondria,  but  in  London  it  vanishes  like  all 
other  ills."  He  confessed  to  an  "  almost  insurmountable  aversion  from 
solitude  and  rural  scenes."  *  I  have  such  an  affection  for  Elia,  that 
there  are  few  points  on  which  I  would  not  say,  Errare  male  cum  Corolagno 
quam  cum  aliis  recte  sentire.  But  this  is  one  on  \vhich  I  can  express  no 

*  I  should  like  to  believe  that  this  was  written  in  a  purely  dramatic  sense  (it  is 
in  a  little  sketch  headed  "  The  Londoner"),  but,  although  there  is  obviously  some 
fiction  in  it  (for  the  writer  says  that  he  was  born  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  whereas 
Charles  Lamb  was  born  in  February),  the  sentiments  expressed  are  undeniably  his 
own.  There  is  very  little  mention  of  rural  pleasures  in  any  of  his  writings  ;  but 
there  is  often  an  unconscious  recognition  in  his  metaphors  of  those  floral  beatitudes 
which  it  is  given  to  all  more  or  less  to  enjoy.  For  example,  he  writes  of  Edward  VI. 
as  "  the  young  flower  that  was  untimely  crept  as  it  begun  to  fill  our  land  with  its 
early  odours." 
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sympathy.  I  have  no  love  of  absolute  solitude,  I  should  like  always  to 
have — 

A  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  can  whisper,  "  Solitude  is  sweet." 

I  like  to  look  across  my  garden,  and  to  see  people  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions going  about  their  daily  work  or  their  daily  pleasure.  The  labour- 
ing man  with  his  scythe,  the  milkman  with  his  cans,  the  "  sweet  girl 
graduate,"  with  her  portfolio  under  her  arm ;  the  rosy,  elastic-limbed  boy, 
with  his  cricket-bat  over  his  shoulder;  the  stalwart  equestrian,  taking 
the  crisp  morning  air  before  he  betakes  himself  to  the  serious  business  of 
the  day ;  the  little  family-party  bound  for  the  railway,  catalogues  in  hand, 
to  visit  the  International  or  the  Academy  ;  the  mother  and  child  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  timber-laden  cart,  getting  a  country  ride  for  nothing, — all 
these  have  their  several  charms  for  me ;  and  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
enjoy  the  rural  delights  of  my  trees,  my  flowers,  and  my  green  lawns,  as 
I  now  enjoy  them,  if  it  were  not  for  this  background  of  humanity.  I  was 
born  in  London  ;  I  am  a  Cockney  of  Cockneys.*  But  I  have  wandered 
far  afield.  I  have  dwelt  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  I  have 
learnt  to  associate  the  delights  of  fields  and  flowers  with  moving  pictures 
of  humanity.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  genuine  lover  of  nature,  who  is 
not  a  genuine  lover  of  humanity ;  who  does  not  see  in  a  rosy-cheeked, 
bright- eyed  child, — 

The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  cottage-door. 

I  think  that  there  is  an  undue  tendency  in  these  days  towards  too 
much  uniformity  and  regularity  in  gardening.  For  my  own  part,  I  like  to 
see  a  flower-bed  with  a  variety  of  colours  and  forms  in  it — not  a  great 
patch  of  scarlet,  or  pink,  or  yellow,  or  purple.  I  am  looking  out  as  I 
write  on  beds  of  both  fashions,  and  to  my  eye  the  omnium- gatherum 
hap-hazard  style  is  the  more  picturesque  of  the  two.  I  am  not  sure  that 
if  I  were  allowed  to  have  my  own  way,  I  should  not  rather  encourage  a 
style  of  natural  wildness.  Of^en  the  fairest  and  sweetest  things  come  up 
by  chance.  I  have,  indeed,  a  sort  of  partiality  for  what  the  gardener  calls 
"  weeds."  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  domain  of  "weeds"  ends  and  that  of  "flowers"  commences.  My 
gardener  not  only  calls,  but  treats  as  weeds  what  I  regard  as  very  beautiful 
flowers.  Only  the  other  day  I  arrested  him  in  the  process  of  remorse- 

*  It  is  natural  that  these  early  metropolitan  associations,  if  not  broken  by  distant 
peregrinations  in  after-years,  should  induce  a  deeply-rooted  love  of  cities.  I  believe 
that  there  are  some  whom  nothing  can  reconcile  to  anything  countrified.  My  dear 

friend  G S told  me  a  charming  story  of  a  City  warehouseman,  who,  after 

long  years,  was  at  last  induced  by  his  master  to  take  a  holiday  on  Hampstead  Heath. 
Next  day,  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it — whether  he  had  enjoyed  himself. 
He  did  not  think  much  of  it,  he  said  ;  he  couldn't  say  that  he  had  much  enjoyed 
himself.  He  thought  the  houses  better  than  the  hills — the  pavement  better  than  the 
gorse.  At  last,  in  despair,  his  master  asked  him  if,  at  least,  he  did  not  like  the  fresh 
air.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  thought  it  rather  thin." 
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lessly  tearing  up  all  the  beautiful  white  convolvuluses  that  were  climbing 
up  a  bank  and  encircling  the  trunks  of  trees,  with  the  most  graceful 
festoonery  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Nothing  of  Nature's  sowing — 
nothing  not  artificially  cultivated  is  held  to  be  deserving  of  a  place  in  the 
garden.  And  yet  how  beautiful  some  of  these  castaways  are.  "  If  they 
are  weeds,"  I  said,  "  I  should  like  to  have  more  such  weeds."  And  I  told 
him  that  I  had  seen  the  most  beautiful  cactuses  growing  wild,  and  hedge- 
rows of  flowering  aloes.  If  we  could  only  import  a  little  more  of  Nature 
into  our  gardens,  how  much  more  delightful  they  would  be.  Something 
has  been  done  recently  in  this  respect,  by  the  large  importation  of  common 
ferns  into  our  garden-grounds.  People  go  far  afield  to  seek  them  in  the 
most  uncultivated  places,  and  yet  it  is  not  long  since  they  would  have  been 
plucked  up  and  thrown  away  as  weeds,  because  they  grow  wild.  A  great 
deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  development  of  species  with  respect  to 
the  vegetable  world,  in  the  domains  both  of  flowers  and  of  fruit.  That 
glorious  rose  is  but  a  development  of  the  wild  briar ;  that  exquisite  ripe 
peach  comes  from  the  stock  of  the  wild  almond-tree. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  gardening  may  be  "  all  well  enough  in  the 
summer,  but  where  are  you  when  winter  comes  ? "  Well,  you  are  in 
your  glass-houses,  if  you  have  any, — and  there  are  few  cultivators  of 
flowers  who  have  not  larger  or  smaller  covered  gardens  of  this  kind. 
Read  what  good  Mr.  Hole  says  about  this  in  his  charming  Book  about 
Roses.  He  tells  us,  that  to  his  extreme  astonishment,  much  thinking  that 
he  was  being  hoaxed,  he  received  an  invitation  at  Easter  time  to  be  one 
of  the  judges  at  a  working-men's  rose-show  at  Nottingham.  He  went, 
and  he  was  charmed.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  neighbours  had  a  rose 
in  bloom ;  but  there,  in  the  club-room  of  a  public-house,  he  found  a 
display  of  roses,  cultivated  by  working-men,  that  gladdened  his  heart. 
"  A  prettier  sight,  a  more  complete  surprise  of  beauty,  could  not  have 
presented  itself,  on  that  cold  cloudy  morning ;  and  in  no  royal  palace,  no 
museum  of  rarities,  no  mart  of  gems,  was  there  that  day  in  all  the  world 
a  table  so- fairly  dight."  Judgment  delivered,  he  went  to  see  the  gardens 
of  the  working-men;  "tiny  allotments,  on  sunny  slopes,  separated  by 
hedges  or  boards,  in  size  about  three  to  a  rood."  And  they  had  their 
glass-houses,  too !  "Houses!"  exclaims  good  Mr.  Hole.  "Why,  a 
full-sized  giant  would  have  taken  them  up  like  a  hand-glass ;  and  even  I, 
but  a  small  office-boy  in  connection  with  that  great  profession,*  was 
unable  in  most  of  them  to  stand  upright,  and  into  some  to  enter  at  all. 
That  bit  of  glass  had  been,  nevertheless,  as  much  a  dream  and  hope  and 
happiness  to  its  owner  as  the  Crystal  Palace  to  Paxton." 

*  Though  not  bearing  upon  my  subject,  I  cannot  resist  giving  Mr.  Hole's  note  to 
this  word  "  profession."  "  One  of  the  first  of  many  delicious  stories  which  it  was 
my  privilege  to  hear  Mr.  Thackeray  tell,  was  that,  once  upon  a  time,  he  and  Mr. 
Higgins  (Jacob  Omnium)  went  to  see  a  giant,  and  that  the  man  at  the  door  inquired 
whether  they  were  in  the  business,  because,  if  so,  no  charge  would  be  made  for 
admission." 
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We  learn  from  this  that  even  the  humblest  gardeners  may  have  their 
little  bits  of  glass,  so  that  their  cultivation  of  flowers  may  proceed  even  in 
the  severest  wintry  weather.  But  this  is  not  the  only  answer  to  the 
objection  that  gardening  is  "  all  well  enough  in  the  summer,"  for  there  is 
gardening  all  the  year  round  for  those  who  look  understandingly  at  the 
matter.  I  admit  that  there  is  often  an  undue  tendency  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  summer  effects.  But  I  do  not  call  this  gardening.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  have  a  rotation  of  floral  crops.  Even  those 
poor  Nottingham  weavers,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hole,  could  keep  up  a 
succession  of  delights.  "There,"  he  writes,  "to  cheer  the  ungenial 
days  of  winter,  were  the  Christmas  rose,  the  aconite,  the  laurestinus,  the 
golden  holly,  the  cheimonanthus  fragrans,  on  its  snug  bit  of  southern 
wall,  with  the  large  yellow  jasmines  near,  and  the  winter  violets  beneath. 
There  to  follow  in  the  spring,  the  mezereon,  the  erica,  the  berberis,  the 
snowdrop,  hepatica,  polyanthus,  crocus,  and  tulip.  After  these  the  lilac, 
laburnum,  ribes,  and  then  the  royal  rose."  If  these  poor  workmen  can 
accomplish  such  results  as  are  here  described,  it  must  be  the  ignorance  of 
middle-class  cultivators  alone  that  can  keep  them  from  out-doors  garden- 
ing "  all  the  year  round." 

It  is,  indeed,  this  frequent  change,  this  never-wearying  variety,  that  is 
the  main  charm  of  the  garden.  You  leave  home  for  a  little  time,  and 
when  you  return,  lo  !  everything  is  changed.  New  colours,  new  forms, 
new  perfumes  greet  you.  There  are  fresh  flowers  on  the  stem,  fresh  fruit 
on  the  bough.  I  know  few  things  more  enjoyable  than  the  first  walk  in 
your  garden  after  an  absence  from  home.  Few  men,  who  are  really  fond 
of  gardening,  ever  care  to  be  long  away  from  their  household  gods.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  a  love  of  gardening  that  your 
thoughts  seldom  turn  towards  the  delights  of  vagrancy  and  the  charms  of 
strange  places.  You  may  go  to  one  of  the  most  charming  watering-places 
in  Great  Britain,  or  wander  through  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  continental 
Europe,  but  still  your  "  thoughts  untra veiled  fondly  turn  "  to  the  little 
acre  and  a  half  of  garden-grounj},  where  your  pears  are  ripening,  and  your 
dahlias  and  asters  are  coming  into  bloom.  Paterfamilias,  however,  often 
sorely  against  his  will,  yields  to  external  pressure,  and,  looking  over  the 
barren  waste  of  sand,  and  stunned  by  the  clangour  of  brass  bands,  sighs 
for  the  flowers  and  the  singing-birds  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  is 
harassed  by  painful  anxieties  respecting  the  spoliation  of  his  fruit  during 
his  absence.  I  take  up,  in  my  desultory  way,  the  current  number  of  Punch, 
and  there  is  a  drawing  in  it  of  a  little  girl  leaving  church  with  her  mother. 
The  lady  says,  "  And  now,  Ethel,  that  you  have  been  to  church,  tell  me 
what  part  of  the  service  you  like  best."  And  the  child  answers  promptly, 
"This  part,  mamma,  dear, "— meaning  going  home  again.  And  there  is 
no  part  of  an  outing  that  the  horticultural  Paterfamilias  likes  so  well  as 
the  going  home  again,  you  may  be  sure. 

But  although  a  "  little  bit  of  glass  "is,  doubtless,  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  gardeners  of  all  degrees,  I  would  not  recommend  any  man  to  have 
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too  much  of  this  commodity.  The  tendency  of  an  excess  of  glass  is 
towards  luxuriousness  and  extravagance.  If  you  are  wealthy,  and  can 
keep  a  number  of  garden-servants,  you  may  have  some  for  in-doors  and 
some  for  out-doors  work ;  hut  the  middle-class  gardener  will  not  dig,  if  he 
can  make  any  excuse  for  pottering  in  the  glass-houses.  I  do  noi  wish  to 
speak  ill  of  hired  gardeners  as  a  race.  They  have  many  advantages  over 
other  classes  of  servants.  They  ought  to  be  better  than  grooms  and 
lacqueys,  and  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  not.  They  are  surrounded  by 
associations  elevating  and  refining,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  love  their 
work.  But  I  have  observed  that  they  are  often  obstinate  and  disobedient. 
Even  these  somewhat  disagreeable  qualities  may  have  a  brighter  side ;  for 
they  may  spring  from  professional  zeal  and  inborn  consciousness  of  know- 
ledge. They  feel  that  they  know  more  than  their  masters,  and  that  their 
masters  have  no  right  to  interfere.  It  has  been  said  that  the  worst 
professional  is  always  a  greater  master  of  his  craft  than  the  best  amateur ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  is  true  in  everything  except  cricketing.  But  the  owner 
of  a  garden  who  pays  wages  for  its  cultivation  may  fairly  claim  the  right 
of  having  it  cultivated  in  his  own  way.  He  is  lucky,  however,  if  he  gains 
his  point.  The  gardener  either  argues  the  matter  and  convinces  his 
master  that  he  is  wrong,  or  else  he  sullenly  assents,  and  disobeys  his 
orders  as  soon  as  the  master's  back  is  turned.  Again,  they  are  very 
prone  to  have  their  particular  hobbies,  wherein  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  they  do  not  differ  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  One  very  common  form 
in  which  these  partialities  develop  themselves  is  the  cultivation  of 
cucumbers.  I  have  observed  this  both  in  England  and  in  Wales.  I  have 
known  gardeners  spend  hours  and  hours  of  good  time,  to  the  neglect  of 
other  important  duties,  on  the  production  of  a  few  specimens  of  this 
unwholesome  article  of  consumption,  as  if  the  whole  duty  of  man  con- 
sisted in  rearing  and  eating  cucumbers.  They  will  point  with  exultation 
to  half-a-dozen  of  these  esculents,  all  in  the  same  state  of  development, 
as  if  they  had  achieved  a  triumph,  although  the  potatoes  are  not  hoed  and 
the  rose-stems  not  pruned  of  their  suckers.  To  protest  that  you  care 
more  for  roses  than  for  cucumbers,  or  that  potatoes  go  further  towards  the 
support  of  a  household,  is  of  very  little  avail  in  such  a  case.  The 
gardener  commonly  gets  the  best  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  after  all,  however  vexatious  it  may  be,  there  is  some- 
thing good  at  the  bottom  of  this.  Like  other  genuine  aspirants,  a 
gardener  wishes  to  improve  himself ;  and  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to 
have  a  large  extent  of  glass-houses,  out-doors  gardening  is  tolerably 
certain  to  be  neglected.  I  am  writing  as  one  of  the  middle-classes,  who 
can  afford  nothing  more  than  a  permanent  gardener,  with  an  occasional 
help  at  odd  times  when  work  presses,  and  now  and  then  a  weeding-boy. 
I  repeat  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  great  estate  can  have  a  whole 
phalanx  of  gardeners — can  have  their  work  done  in  departments  as  in  a 
Government  office.  I  do  not  envy  these  great  people  in  the  least ;  for 
I  am  sure  they  cannot  enjoy  their  vast  domains  as  much  as  I  enjoy  my 
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acre-and-a-half  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  But  the  work  done  in  glass- 
houses with  them  does  not  interfere  with  the  out-of-doors  gardening  as  it 
does  with  me.  And  I  would  counsel  men  of  slender  means  never  to 
encumber  themselves  with  too  much  glass.  If  they  do,  justice  will  never 
be  done  to  the  open-air  garden.  And  to  my  mind  the  latter  is  worth  all 
the  rest.  For  we  cannot  live  in  our  glass-houses.  Indeed,  a  little  of 
them  is  more  than  enough,  at  such  temperature  as  is  often  maintained; 
whilst,  whether  we  are  indoors  or  out-of-doors,  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
may  be  always  before  us.  We  may  walk  beside  them  on  our  gravel- 
walks,  or  sit  among  them  on  our  lawns,  or  see  them  from  our  library- 
windows — in  a  word,  we  can  have  them  always  with  us. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  if  the  flowers  were  called  upon  to 
elect  a  president,  the  rose  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  that  the 
election  would  be  confirmed  by  our  human  communities.*  "  Every  year," 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hole,  "this  enthusiasm  increases."  And  the  revered 
rosarian  has  given  us  some  wonderful  statistics  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
It  is  truly  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  of  this  enormous  increase  of  the 
cultivation  of  roses.  If  we  go  on  at  this  rate  of  progression,  England 
will  soon  be  a  great  garden  of  roses.  It  is  a  delightful  thought.  They 
are,  certainly,  possessions  of  which  one  can  never  have  too  many.  I  am 
myself  all  for  numbers.  I  am  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  those  rosarians 
who  go  in  for  the  cultivation  of  rare  and  new  sorts,  and  strive  to  produce 
single  roses  of  the  highest  excellence  for  competition  at  public  shows.  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  those  that  I  have,  and  I  do  not 
much  care,  any  further  than  to  ensure  a  succession  of  flowering  plants  for 
the  longest  possible  period  of  the  year.  When  "  the  last  rose  of  summer  " 
is  gone,  happily  the  autumn  roses  come  to  bless  us.  Mr.  Paul,  the  great 
rose-grower  of  Waltham,  tells  us  that,  with  the  exception  of  July,  he  has 
the  best  display  of  roses  in  September.  It  is  of  course  an  essential  point 
in  gardening — whether  for  beauty  or  for  use — to  keep  up  a  constant  supply 
of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  plants  in  natural  profusion.  Indeed,  the 
rose-culture  of  the  times  has  advanced  to  such  perfection,  that  all  the  old 
practical  traditions  are  gone,  and  I  doubt  whether  either  Mr.  Paul  of 


*  Mr.  Hole  may  object,  and  rightly  too,  perhaps,  to  this  republican  notion,  for  he 
styles  the  rose  the  "  Queen  of  flowers,"  the  "  Queen  of  the  garden,"  and  the  "  Queen 
of  beauty,"  which  are  certainly  more  poetical  designations.  There  is  a  passage  in  his 
chapter  with  the  latter  heading,  which  is  so  illustrative  of  the  practical  view  which 
I  am  taking  of  the  general  question  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  "  Loved 
by  all  grades  and  ages,"  he  says  of  the  rose,  "  from  the  little  village  child,  who 
wreathes  it  from  the  hedge — now  in  his  sister's  hair — to  the  princess  who  holds  it 
in  her  bouquetiere,  so  it  may  be  alike  enjoyed  in  the  labourer's  garden  or  the  con- 
servatory of  the  peer.  Wherever  it  is  loved,  there  will  it  display  its  beauty  ;  and 
the  best  cloth  of  gold  I  ever  saw  was  on  a  cottager's  wall.  It  is  adapted  for  every 
position  and  for  every  pocket  too.  The  poorest  may  get  his  own  briers,  and  beg 
a  few  buds  from  the  rich ;  and  men  of  moderate  means  may  make  or  maintain  a 
rosary  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  There  is  nothing  n  floriculture  to  be  perpetuated 
go  cheaply  as  a  garden  of  roses." 
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Waltham,  or  Mr.  Keynes  of  Salisbury,  whose  family  garden-grounds  I  was 
wont  to  pass  twice  a  day  when  at  school,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  will 
now  acknowledge  that  the  roses  of  Cashmere  are  "  the  brightest  the  world 
ever  gave." 

There  is  a  pleasant  result  of  gardening  about  which  I  would  say  a 
word  or  two.  It  tends  to  good  neighbourly  feeling,  by  facilitating  the 
continual  interchange  of  small  kindnesses.  It  is  so  easy  and  so  pleasant 
to  give  cuttings  and  seeds,  and  even  grown  plants,  to  one's  neighbours — 
to  give  them  what  we  have,  and  to  receive  from  them  what  we  have  not. 
This  sort  of  reciprocity  often  brings  people  together  who,  otherwise,  might 
have  lived  apart  for  years.  Much,  in  this  way,  is  done  by  our  gardeners, 
and  we  often  know  not  whence  our  contributions  come  or  whither  they 
go.  But  it  often  happens,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  near  neighbours, 
whose  holdings  are  small,  and  who  work  a  good  deal  with  their  own 
hands,  that  life-long  and  valuable  friendships  spring  out  of  such  small 
beginnings  ;  whilst  ready-made  friendships  are  kept  alive  by  such  kindly 
reciprocations.  I  have  sometimes  doubted,  however,  whether  those  who 
have  the  means  at  their  disposal  do  half  enough  to  distribute  their  flowers 
among  those  who  have  none.  People  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs 
could  send  nothing  more  welcome  to  their  friends  in  our  great  towns  than 
baskets  of  flowers.  We  send  game,  we  send  fruit,  we  send  many  things 
to  our  friends ;  but  out  of  our  abundance  we  rarely  send  flowers.  I  do 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  difficulty — flowers  are  very  perishable.  But, 
with  a  little  thought,  a  little  care,  I  think  that  we  might  convey  them  to 
our  friends  without  much  deterioration  on  their  passage.  If  those  great 
ladies  who  say,  as  I  have  often  heard  them  say,  that  they  never  see  their 
roses  in  bloom  upon  the  trees  or  the  bushes,  can  still  have  them  to 
decorate  their  dinner- tables  *  and  their  drawing-rooms  in  London,  we  can 
send  them  to  our  sick  friends  at  a  distance.  It  is  of  the  sick,  indeed, 
that  we  should  especially  think  in  this  case.  For  all  who  have  ever 
suffered  (and  who  has  not  ?)  know  the  cheering  influence  of  flowers  in  the 
sick-room.  I  have  recently  seen,  in  one  of  our  morning-papers,  an  appeal 
to  flower-growers  on  behalf  of  our  public  hospitals.  I  heartily  sympathize 
with  this  kindly  advocacy.  I  have  often  thought  how  much  is  being 
done,  in  a  quiet,  homely  way,  to  mitigate  the  dreariness  of  hospital  life, 
by  opening  boxes  at  some  of  the  railway-stations  (why  should  we  not  have 
them  at  all  ?)  for  the  morning  papers,  which  have  beguiled  the  journey 
of  so  many  travellers  to  London,  which,  like  the  marine,  have  "  done 
their  duty,  and  are  ready  to  do  it  again."'  But,  of  course,  this  simple 
machinery  cannot  be  used  for  the  distribution  of  flowers,  and  in  this  busy 
striving  world,  when  every  quarter  of  an  hour  is  of  value  to  a  man,  the 
difficulty  in  all  such  cases  is  how  to  do  what  one  could  wish  to  do.  If 


*  One  of  the  pleasantest  improvements  of  modern  times  is  the  embellishment 
of  the  dinner-table  with  flowers,  in  substitution  of  the  old  deformity  of  hideous  joints 
of  flesh  and  unseemly-looking  carcasses  of  fowl. 
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some  good  sister-of-charity  would  come  to  me  in  the  morning  (the  earlier 
the  better),  with  a  basket  over  her  arm,  on  behalf  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  or  any  other  similar  institution,  I  would  fill  it  to  the  brim  with 
flowers  of  my  own  cutting.  There  are  thousands  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  who  would  do  the  same,  until  our  hospitals  are  turned  into 
gardens. 

I  wrote,  in  a  former  essay,  something  in  favour  of  window-gardening. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is  growing  and  prospering  under  high  auspices, 
and  that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  ever  foremost  in  well-doing,  has  been  pro- 
moting, with  a  heartiness  beyond  all  praise,  this,  the  almost  solitary 
amusement  of  the  poor  Londoner  that  is  only  purifying  in  its  effects. 
It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  truth,  that  to  place  a  row  of  flower- 
pots on  one's  window-ledges  is  to  exclude  so  much  air.  Now  I  certainly 
would  not  recommend  any  one  who  can  enjoy,  in  any  other  way,  the 
beauty  and  perfume  of  flowers,  to  barricade  his  windows  with  flower-pots, 
or  to  festoon  them  with  creepers.  But  it  is  much  better  to  have  these 
blessings,  even  with  the  drawback  of  which  I  have  spoken,  than  not  to 
have  them  at  all ;  and  if  less  air  enters  the  poor  man's  room,  what  does 
enter  it  is  sweeter,  when  it  wafts  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  into  the 
narrow  and  crowded  chamber.  As  I  am  writing  this  by  snatches,  with 
sometimes  intervals  of  a  week,  I  take  up  a  morning  paper  and  I  find  a 
paragraph  (August  5)  headed  "  Docks  and  Flowers."  The  docks  are  not 
dock-leaves  but  dockyards.  A  dockyard  is  not  quite  the  place  in  which 
one  would  expect  to  find  flowers  growing.  My  recollections  of  old  visits 
to  the  docks  do  not  include  even  a  blade  of  grass.  But  I  learn  from  the 
paper,  that  the  directors  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  Companies 
"  annually  promote  a  competition  in  the  growth  of  flowers."  "  Their 
last  horticultural  fete,"  it  is  added,  "  took  place  last  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  The  exhibitors  were  exclusively  the  servants  of  the  company, 
the  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  having  been  reared  in  the  West  India 
Dock,  where  the  fete  was  held,  and  where  directors,  officers,  clerks,  with 
their  respective  wives  and  friends  assembled  in  happy  accord.  Money 
prizes  were  given  for  the  two  most  cultivated  gardens,  also  for  climbers, 
garden  herbs,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of  various  descriptions."  Nothing 
can  be  pleasanter  than  this  :  to  think  of  theee  burly  dockyard  labourers, 
after  the  work  of  the  day  is  done,  weary  of  the  task  of  lowering  heavy 
cases  into  the  holds  of  sailing-vessels,  or  coaling  steamers,  or  any  other 
work  that  may  belong  to  them,  of  which  I  have  a  general  conception, 
derived  from  old  reminiscences,  but  which  I  cannot  very  correctly 
describe — to  think  of  their  going  at  eventide  to  their  narrow  homes  and 
cultivating  their  little  plots  of  garden-ground,  under  what  must  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  discouraging  circumstances  and  conditions,  is  very  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 

Of  course  this  is  no  solitary  case,  even  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis.  I  speak  only  of  its  exceptional  discouragements.  In 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  there  was  a  little  while  ago  a  work- 
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man's  horticultural  exhibition,  which  I  was  pleased  to  see  had  been 
promoted  by  some  well-known  popular  writers  of  the  present  day. 
Within  a  very  few  years,  an  extensive  village  has  sprung  up  near  a 
railway  station  ;  and  each  tenement  has  a  little  garden-ground  attached 
to  it,  and  each  workman  has,  I  believe,  a  season-ticket ;  and  when  the 
owners  of  these  little  houses  come  out  into  the  fresh  country-air  after  their 
summer-day's  work,  they  find  more  delectation  (at  least  the  best  of  them 
do)  in  their  pleasant  odorous  garden-plots  than  in  the  reeking  atmosphere 
of  the  public-house.  And  even  when  summer  is  over,  there  is  the  little 
pot-garden  in  the  sitting-room  to  invite  the  loving  care  of  the  good  man. 
I  do  not  know  any  better  antidote  to  gin,  beer,  and  tobacco,  than  flowers 
and  vegetables  and  a  plot  of  ground  in  which  to  cultivate  them.  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  pint  of  beer  and  a  quiet  pipe  ;  what  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  I  like  to  think  that  a  man  has  earned  them  well  by  an  hour  or 
two's  digging  in  his  garden. 

I  ought  to  have  called  this  essay,  in  imitation  of  Shenstone,  Uncon- 
nected Thoughts  on  Gardening,  for  now  I  am  going  back  to  speak  of  the 
gardening  of  the  middle  classes.  A  suggestion  has  been  put  forth  in  a 
daily  journal,  which  is  commonly  in  advance  of  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  age,  to  the  effect  that  horticulture  as  a  profession  has  been  greatly 
overlooked.  And  I  see  that  some  of  those  periodicals  which  especially 
devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  gentlewomen  have  taken  up  the 
suggestion,  and  recommended  it  as  a  means  of  self-support  to  im- 
poverished English  ladies.  Writing  as  an  individual  amateur  gardener, 
I  can  say  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  it  would  be  a  very  happy  circum- 
stance if  at  this  moment  I  knew  the  name  of  a  horticulturist  who  could 
come  to  me  and  earn  his  guinea  for  a  little  general  advice  with  regard  to 
my  roses  and  my  fruit-trees.  I  complain  that  my  roses  put  forth  no 
flowers — that  they  are  luxuriant  only  in  great  straggling  shoots — that  their 
leaves  are  mildewed,  and  that  they  are  in  an  unwholesome  state  altogether. 
"  My  dear  sir,"  says  the  doctor,  "  how  can  you  expect  it  to  be  other- 
wise ?  There  are  four  dozen  hardy,  hungry  geraniums  in  the  same  bed 
with  those  two  standard  roses.  Of  course  they  consume  all  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  soil  and  absorb  all  the  moisture.  If  you  wished  to  fatten  a 
couple  of  ducks,  you  would  not  turn  four  dozen  voracious  sparrows  into 
the  fattening  house."  Of  course  this  is  mere  elementary  knowledge, 
something  that  "everybody  knows;"  but  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
mistakes  we  commit  in  matters  which  "everybody  knows;"  how  the 
most  obvious  things  escape  our  ken,  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  common 
sense.  But,  when  the  amateur  is  too  far  advanced  to  allow  his  gardener 
to  commit  such  blundering  as  this,  there  are  still  many  more  abstruse 
questions  to  be  put  to  the  acute  horticulturist — many  diseases  that  he 
could  arrest — many  suggestions  that  he  could  make  for  reviving  the  droop- 
ing and  strengthening  the  languid — for  fertilising  and  invigorating  every- 
where, among  fruits  and  flowers — for  the  right  times  for  sowing  and 
planting — for  those  surgical  operations  which  are  so  necessarj  at  times 
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for  the  amputation  of  unhealthy  or  over- luxuriant  members,  which  are 
weakening  the  whole  tree.     Of  course  we  have  our  gardening  books,  and 
very  useful  they  are.     But  there  are  some  things  not  to  be  learnt  from 
books.     I  confess  that  I  have  been  trying  to  study  the  art  of  "  budding 
roses,"  from  gardening  books,  for  some  years  past,  and  it  is  as  great  a 
mystery  to  me  as  ever.     A  flower-doctor  would  show  me  how  to  do  it  in 
half-an-hour,  or  send  a  cunning  assistant  to  do  it  for  me.     It  has  been 
well  said  that  this  is  pleasanter  work  than  amputating  arms  and  legs,  and 
entering  at  all  times  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  the  sick  chamber.     And 
for  my  own  part  I  never  could  discover  that  the  perfect  mastery  of  all  the 
secrets  of  the  vegetable  world  requires  a  less  degree  of  intelligence  than 
that  demanded  for  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
frame.     The  study  and  the  practice  of  horticulture  are  alike  boundless 
and  inexhaustible.     There  are  no  limits  to  the  range  in  this  direction  of 
experimental  science,  embracing  as  it  does  many  o£  the  most  interesting 
fields  of  chemical  exploration.     If  I  had  to  begin  life  again,  and,  if  such 
were  possible,  with  my  present  experience,  I  should  be  much  disposed 
to  select  horticulture  as  a  profession.      There  is  nothing  healthier   or 
pleasanter,  more  elevating  or  more  refining ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  with 
the  writer  to  whom  I  have  referred,  that  good  incomes  may  be  made, 
especially  by  general  practitioners  who  dispense  their  own  drugs,  or,  in 
other  words,  issue  the  products  of  their  gardens  and  glass-houses.     But 
I  am  writing  rather  from  the  customer's  or  the  patient's  point  of  view  ; 
writing  selfishly  in  short,  as  one  feeling  a  want  which  he  wishes  to  have 
supplied.     And,  if  I  feel  such  a  want,  why  may  not  thousands  of  others  ? 
Let  Paterfamilias,  who  has  more  sons  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with, 
think  of  this.     Education  may  begin  at  home  ;  and  let  the  want  be  once 
admitted,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  have  no  lack  of  schools  and 
classes,  professors  and  teachers,  of  Botany  and  Horticulture.     The  study 
should  take  a  wide  scope.     It  should  embrace  both  the  Useful  and  the 
Beautiful.      Some,  as   in  the   medical   profession,  might  select  special 
branches  of  study  and  of  practice ;  as  we  have  our  Aurists  and  Oculists, 
so  might  we  have  our  Bx>sarians — a  line  especially  adapted  to  practitioners 
of  the   gentler  sex.      Some   might  confine  themselves  to  Floriculture ; 
some  might  go  in  for  Horticulture  generally,  and  tackle  the  great  subject 
of  diseased  potatoes.     To  a  man  thoroughly  understanding  that  branch 
of  science,  the  cry  of  "  Oh,  doctor,  save  my  crops  !  "  would  be  uttered 
in  as  earnest  language  as  that  other  cry,  "  Oh,  doctor,  save  my  child !  " 
And,  indeed,  to  save  human  food  is  the  next  thing  to  saving  human 
life. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  much  that  we  may  learn  for  ourselves ; 
even  under  the  heaviest  pressure  of  daily  business,  we  may  add,  morning 
and  evening,  something  to  our  store  of  horticultural  facts.  Nature, 
unsought,  will  make  some  new  revelation  to  us  every  day,  not  only  in  the 
vegetable,  but  also  in  the  animal  world.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
lessons  for  us  still  to  learn,  but,  if  one  only  lives  long  enough,  one  may 
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learn  them  some  day,  even  before  our  eyes  are  opened  in  another  world. 
One  of  the  most  puzzling  is  about  our  "  Garden  Friends  and  Foes." 
There    are   some   animals   or   animalculae  that   prey   on   the   vegetable 
kingdom,  and  I  have  been  slow  to  understand  their  uses.     They  are  most 
destructive  both  to  human  food  and   to  floral  beauty.     I  have  often 
wondered  whether  the  poet  Cowper,  who  pottered  about  the  Olney  garden, 
much  as  I  potter  about  mine,  in  undress,  but  with  the  substitution  of  a 
wideawake  for  a  nightcap,  would  have  refused  to  "  enter  "  me  in  his  "  list 
of  friends,"  for  having  killed,  during  some  years  past,  as  many  snails  and 
slugs  as  I  could  catch  in  flagrante  delicto.     I  have  often  wondered  what 
could  be  the  use  of  snails.     But  even  this  question  seems  now  to  be 
solved,  for  I  read  that  they  are  in  great  demand  in  Paris  for  culinary 
purposes.     One  journal  says  that  they  are  worth  a  halfpenny  a  piece.     If 
so,  I  think  that  I  could  pretty  well  pay  my  gardener  out  of  my  captures 
in  the  early  morning,  especially  if  there  has  been  a  shower  of  rain,  or 
there  is  a  heavy   dew   on  the  verdure,  if  they  should  be  of  the  right 
kind  for  the  pot.     I  remember  that  my  father  used  to  give  me,  when 
a  boy,  a  shilling  a  hundred  for  all  I  caught  and  destroyed,  which  was 
cheap  for  the  money  ;  for  the  same  number  would  now  realize  4s.  2d.  in 
the  market.     I  used  to  pass  the  garden-roller  over  them  in  those  days,  by 
no  means  to  the  improvement  of  the  gravel-walks,  until  being  reproached 
by  the  gardener  for  this  unseemly  conduct,  I  carried  them  into  the  kitchen 
and  boiled  them.     In  fact,   I  turned  them  unwittingly  into   soup,   not 
knowing  that   some   day  this  compound   would  rival   the  turtle  of  the 
Mansion  House.*     Now,  I  sprinkle  a  little  salt  upon  their  horns  and  they 
die  promptly,  in  an  agony  of  green  froth.     But  I  am  somewhat  stricken 
with  remorse  at  the  thought  of  the  immense  amount  of  human  food  I 
might  have  destroyed  in  the  course  of  my  life.     The  present  aspect  of 
affairs  perplexes  me.     Will  a  snail-market  be  established  in  London  ?     If 
so,  I  might  pick  them  tenderly  off  the  young  ferns  on  my  favourite  bank 
(they  are  very  fond  of  young  ferns)  and  consign  them  to  some  fitting 
receptacle  to  fatten  on  less  expensive  food ;  and  if  they  are  not  exactly 
the  right  reptiles  for  the  market,  I  could,  doubtless,  develop  them  in  my 
"  snailery "  into  the  highest  class   of  esculent.     I  have   seen  people 
devouring  molluscs  of  a  far  less  tempting  character. 

But  it  would  be  unseemly  to  conclude  an  Essay  on  Flowers  by 
writing  about  snails  ;  so  I  would  fain  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  reader 
from  these  material  considerations,  and  bring  them  back  again  to  the  sweet 
odours  of  the  garden.  How  pleasantly  has  Cowley,  alternating  the  sati- 

*  Long  before  this,  however,  the  subject  of  snail  soup  had  been  broached,  even 
in  Great  Britain.  I  remember  reading,  years  ago,  a  delightful  story  of  two  Scotch 
philosophers — one,  I  think,  was  Dr.  Black — who  determined  experimentally  to  dine 
upon  snail  soup.  They  began  heroically  upon  it,  but  after  many  wry  faces,  one  said 
to  the  other,  "  Don't  you  think  it  tastes  a  little  green,  Doctor  ?  "  Upon  which  the 

other  pushed  away  his  plate  and  delightedly  exclaimed,  "D — d  green d— d  green  ; 

tak'  it  away — tak'  it  away  !  " 
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rical  with  the  sublime,  written  in  his  Garden  the  following  happy  lines,  in 
a  more  familiar  strain  than  the  rest  of  the  poem : — 

Who  that  has  reason  and  his  smell 
Would  not  among  roses  and  jasmine  dwell, 

Bather  than  all  his  spirits  choke 

With  exhalations  of  dirt  and  smoke, 
And  all  the  uncleanness  which  does  drown 
In  pestilential  clouds  a  populous  town  ? 
The  earth  itself  breathes  better  perfumes  here 
Than  all  the  female  men,  or  women,  there, 
Not  without  cause,  about  them  bear. 

These  two  last  lines  contain  a  hard  hit  at  the  fops  of  the  Restoration 
— the  scented  "  female  men  " — and  those  of  both  sexes  or  of  no  sex  who 
perfume  themselves  "  not  without  cause."  Still,  we  must  exercise  due 
toleration  towards  those,  who,  like  Samuel  Johnson  and  Charles  Lamb,  as 
I  have  above  written,  delight  more  in  the  beatitudes  of  the  town.  Even 
as  regards  perfume,  there  are  those  who  think  the  odours  of  the  town 
preferable  to  those  of  the  country.  I  have  just  read  in  a  pleasant  little 
volume  of/' Johnsoniana  "  an  anecdote  in  illustration  of  the  great  lexico- 
grapher's anti-rural  tastes  and  habits.  Johnson  and  Boswell  had  agreed 
that  Greenwich  Park  was  "  not  equal  to  Fleet  Street."  On  which  it  is 
observed :  "Johnson  and  his  friend  appear  to  have  agreed  in  taste  with 
a  baronet  very  fashionable  in  the  brilliant  world,  Sir  Michael  de  Fleming, 
who,  on  his  attention  being  called  to  the  fragrance  of  a  May  evening  in 
the  country,  observed,  '  This  may  be  very  well ;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
prefer  the  smell  of  a  flambeau  at  the  play-house.'  "  Such  is  the  power  of 
association.  There  are  men  not  to  be  ruralised. 

But  is  not  this  all  for  the  best  ?  Is  it  not  well  that  there  should 
be  lovers  of  the  town  and  lovers  of  the  country  ?  There  may  be 
optimists  among  both.  It  has  been  said  of  a  good  work  of  fiction 
that  the  end  should  come  round  to  meet  the  beginning.  Assuredly 
an  essay  should  do  the  same.  So  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  conclude 
this  paper  with  anything  better  'than  the  following  further  extract  from 
the  "  Johnsoniana : "  "On  a  very  rainy  night  Boswell  made  some 
commonplace  observations  on  the  relaxation  of  nerves  and  depression  of 
spirits  which  such  weather  occasions,  adding,  however,  that  it  was  good 
for  the  vegetable  creation.  Johnson,  who  systematically  denied  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  had  any  influence  on  the  human  frame,  answered 
with  a  smile  of  ridicule,  '  Why,  yes,  sir,  it  is  good  for  vegetables,  and  for 
the  animals  who  eat  those  vegetables,  and  for  the  animals  who  eat  those 
animals.'  "  Surely  there  is  great  wisdom  in  this,  if  we  only  rightly 
consider  it  ?  At  least,  it  ought  to  command  the  respectful  approval  of 

AN  OPTIMIST. 
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BY  the  term  "  Troubadours  "  we  mean  the  poets  who  flourished  over 
Southern  France  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  theme  is  one  of  many 
sides,  each  of  which  is  well  worth  examination.  The  origin  of  these 
poets  ;  their  connection  with  the  German  Minnesingers  and  the  Moorish 
minstrels  ;  the  character  of  their  poetry  ;  the  influence  which  they  exer- 
cised over  the  minds  and  habits  of  their  contemporaries  ;  their  academies, 
their  courts  of  love,  and  the  peculiar  theory  of  that  passion  which  they 
propounded — offer  matter  for  many  deeply  interesting  chapters. 

The  Troubadours  formed  two  widely  different  classes.  There  were 
those  who  sang  by  inclination,  and  there  were  those  who  sang  by  profession. 
Among  the  former  were  great  princes,  like  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Alfonso  el 
Sabio ;  great  barons,  like  the  Counts  of  Poitou  and  Provence  ;  and  an  infinite 
number  of  lesser  but  still  powerful  chatelains,  like  Saveri  de  Mauleon  and 
Bertrand  von  Born.  The  professional  jongleurs  were  of  various  orders. 
Some  were  of  noble,  others  of  plebeian,  birth  ;  some  were  stationary,  and 
others  itinerant.  A  number  of  the  former  were  men  who,  wearying  of  a 
vagabond  life,  had  taken  service  with  the  wealthier  barons.  A  number 
were  also  that  most  interesting  class,  the  cavalier- serventes  of  the 
chatelaines. 

We  shall  confine  this  paper  to  the  wandering  Troubadours.  Of  these, 
there  were  several  who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  their  craft,  con- 
sidering that  they  had  what  is  now  called  "  a  mission,"  and  looking  upon 
themselves  as  the  regenerators  and  benefactors  of  society.  Perhaps  half- 
a-dozen  out  of  several  thousands  regulated  their  conduct  in  conformity 
with  these  elevated  notions.  Conspicuous  among  these  few  was  Giraud 
de  Borneil,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  born  of 
poor  parents  at  St.  Gervaise,  a  small  hamlet  of  the  province  so  prolific  of 
song  and  songsters,  the  Limousin.  By  some  means  or  other,  he  acquired 
a  passion  for  learning,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  passion  that  never  yet 
was  baffled.  The  winters  he  devoted  to  study,  and  the  summers  he  spent 
in  wandering  through  the  South,  accompanied  by  "two  excellent 
musicians,"  who  sang  his  songs.  The  Proven9als  esteemed  Borneil  the 
greatest  of  their  poets,  and  termed  him  "  the  Master  of  the  Troubadours." 
But  this  opinion  has  not  been  shared  by  such  admirers  and  competent 
judges  of  Provencal  poetry  as  Dante  and  Petrarch.  The  former,  while 
making  honourable  mention  of  Giraud  de  Borneil,  places  Arnaud  Daniel 
in — 

Versi  d*  amore,  e  prose  di  Romanzi 
Soverchio  tutti. 
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And  the  latter  pronounces  the  same  Daniel — 

Gran  maestro  d'amor,  ch'  alia  sua  terra 
Ancor  fa  onor  col  dir  pulito,  e  bello. 

In  another  respect,  however,  Giraud  de  Borneil  fully  merited  the 
respect  that  his  countrymen  accorded  him.  Nostradamus  testifies  that 
"  in  person  he  was  beyond  measure  chaste  and  temperate,"  and  that  he 
was  "superior  in  prudence,  generosity,  and  integrity  to  all  the  other 
poets."  Many  princes  sought  to  win  him  to  their  service  by  tempting 
offers ;  but  disdaining  all  subjection  and  all  restraint,  including  that  ot 
matrimony,  he  continued  to  the  last  his  peculiar  course.  Parsimonious  to 
himself,  except  in  matters  literary,  he  divided  his  gains,  which  were  con- 
siderable, between  his  poor  relations  and  the  church  of  his  native  village. 
He  died  at  a  ripe  age  in  1278. 

The  average  troubadour  thought  far  more  of  amusing  his  audience  than 
of  improving  it.  Far  from  being  a  moral  teacher,  he  was,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  just  the  reverse, — being  very  much  more  of  an  acrobat  and  a 
buffoon  than  of  a  poet.  In  this  respect  he  paid  much  less  attention  to 
the  counsels  of  Yidal,  Nat  de  Mous,  and  Kaymond  de  Miravels  than  to 
those  of  Giraud  Calanson,  who  concludes  an  elaborate  lecture  to  his 
comrades  in  this  way : — "  Learn  to  play  on  the  tabor  and  the  cymbals,  to 
prepare  nine  instruments  with  ten  cords,  to  handle  the  many- stringed 
fiddle,  to  strike  the  harp  and  the  guitar,  to  blow  the  flute,  and  to  contrive 
a  dance  that  shall  suit  the  notes  of  the  bagpipe.  Learn  also  to  throw  and 
catch  little  balls  on  the  points  of  knives,  to  play  tricks  with  baskets,  to 
imitate  the  chirrup  of  birds,  and  to  jump  through  four  hoops."  The 
practice  of  these  fiddling  and  juggling  tricks  degraded  the  profession, — a 
thing  that  was  greatly  deplored  by  high-minded  trouvers.  One  of  this  class, 
Giraud  Riquier  of  Narbonne,  petitioned  Alfonso  el  Sabio  to  exercise  his 
authority  in  restoring  the  gay  science  to  its  pristine  dignity.  As  a  means 
thereto,  Giraud  suggested  the  publication  of  an  edict  in  which  the  poets, 
the  singers  of  poetry,  and  the  buffoons  should  be  classified  apart.  Alfonso 
made  no  attempt  to  effect  thia'arrangement ;  perhaps  he  saw  that  it  lay 
beyond  his  power  :  nor  did  any  other  prince  accept  the  task  from  which  he 
shrank.  So,  until  Provence  ceased  to  be  the  land  of  song,  the  name 
Troubadour  continued  to  confound  the  man  of  original  genius  and  exalted 
sentiment  with  the  merest  stroller. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  examination  of  the  causes  that  rendered 
the  occupation  of  the  jongleur  so  profitable  as  it  really  proved.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  the  Provencals  of  all  grades  were 
enthusiasts  in  their  admiration  of  song  and  liberal  to  excess  in  their 
reward  of  singers.  Money,  clothes,  jewels,  and  horses  were  scattered  in 
profusion  among  them.  Posts  and  pensions,  too,  were  to  be  won  by  pro- 
ficiency in  the  gay  science.  And  there  is  one  instance  on  record  wherein 
a  large  estate  was  given  for  a  single  composition.  Taraudet  de  Flassans 
purchased  the  manor  the  name  of  which  he  bore  from  Foulqet  de  Pon- 
teves  for  a  piece  entitled  Instructions  to  secure  one  againtt  the  Treaclierifs 

21—5 
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of  Love.  Concerning  this  composition  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  Monk 
of  the  Golden  Isles,  a  mediaeval  biographer  of  the  trouvers,  that  its  in- 
structions could  not  have  been  of  much  value,  since  vendor  and  buyer 
were  alike  and  egregiously  deceived  of  their  dames. 

Old  Provencal  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  munificence  of 
patrons  and  the  good  fortune  of  poets.  More  valuable  still  for  our  illus- 
trations of  the  standing  of  the  latter  are  the  denunciations  of  niggardly 
barons  and  avaricious  trouvers — characters  sometimes  to  be  encountered 
even  in  the  South — that  form  the  substance  of  not  a  few  tenzons  and  ser- 
ventes.  We  give  one  specimen.  Hugues  de  St.  Gyre  happening  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Count  of  Rhodez,  whose  hospitality  he  had  formerly  experienced, 
was  received  with  less  warmth  and  liberality  than  he  conceived  to  be 
fairly  his  due.  Retiring  to  a  neighbouring  castle,  he  composed  the  follow- 
ing delectable  cobbole,  which  he  despatched  forthwith  to  the  Count : — 

Don't  be  afraid,  my  mettlesome  blade, 

Nor  raise  your  brow,  nor  straighten  your  leg  ; 

I  assure  you  I  have  not  come  to  beg. 

Of  this  world's  goods  I  have  all  I  need. 

As  for  yourself— if  you're  short  of  pelf — 

Since  it  well  may  be 

That  times  have  changed  with  you  as  with  me — 

I  have  no  objection  my  pockets  to  rifle, 

In  order  to  hand  your  Countship  a  trifle — • 

I  verily  think  it  would  be  a  good  deed  ! 

To  this  piece  of  cool  impudence,  the  Count,  who  was  also  a  rhymer, 
replied  on  the  spot : — 

You  wretched  scamp  !  you  inveterate  tramp  ! 

Tell  me,  do  you  forget  or  no, 

Ent'ring  my  castle  some  years  ago, 

Naked  without,  and  empty  within, 

A  very  scarecrow,  ragged  and  thin  ? 

To  fatten  you  up  and  put  you  to  rights 

Cost  me  more  than  the  board  of  a  couple  of  knights, 

With  their  tail  of  archers  and  squires  ; 

And  now — by  the  souls  of  all  my  sires  ! 

Those  who  hear  I  know  will  believe — 

You  unparalelled  screw  !    You  worse  than  Jew  ! 

Were  I  to  offer  a  palfrey  or  two — 

By  jingo  !  you're  just  the  sneak  to  receive  ! 

Not  content  with  this  elegant  exchange  of  compliments,  the  Count 
summoned  his  neighbour  to  dismiss  Hugues  forthwith.  The  neighbour 
refused  in  a  biting  song,  to  which  the  Count  replied  in  similar  form. 
The  affair  culminated  in  one  of  those  endless  feuds  so  frequent  in  the  good 
old  times. 

All  things  considered,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  profession  should 
become,  as  it  did,  the  last  resource  of  those  who  failed  in  other  pursuits. 
For  instance,  Elias  Carel  was  a  jeweller  and  heraldic  engraver ;  Elias  of 
Bariols  a  bankrupt  merchant ;  Peter  of  St.  Remi  a  ruined  spendthrift ; 
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Aruaud  de  Marveil  a  notary  without  practice ;  William  Adhemar  an 
unsuccessful  soldier ;  and  numbers,  as  Aubert  of  Pucibot  and  Peter 
Rogiers,  runaway  monks.  Still  the  trouver's  craft  was  not  to  be  assumed 
off-hand.  Facility  in  rhyming,  an  ear  for  music,  a  vein  of  low  humour,  a 
fiddle,  a  good  stock  of  impudence,  and  even  a  capacity  for  "jumping 
through  four  hoops,"  were  not  the  only  essentials.  Something  further 
was  requisite,  which  was  only  to  be  learnt  by  associating  with  recognized 
members  of  the  brotherhood.  For  example,  the  poetic  stock  of  imagery 
was  limited,  and  so  were  the  uses  of  each  particular  figure.  There  was 
one  kind  of  metre  appropriated  to  the  canzon,  another  to  the  tenzon,  and 
a  third  to  the  servente.  Khyme  and  cadence,  too,  had  their  laws,  which 
could  only  be  infringed  by  a  genius  of  the  highest  order.  There  were 
also  what  may  be  called  stage  rules.  A  good  song  had  to  be  given  in 
attractive  form  in  order  to  render  it  popular  ;  and,  as  all  great  poets  are 
not  blessed  with  pleasing  voices,  the  troubadour  who  was  merely  a  poet 
found  it  indispensable — as  in  the  case  of  Giraud  de  Borneil — to  consort 
with  those  who  could  sing.  It  was  also  found  that  monotony  "did  not 
pay,"  and  therefore  declamation,  farce,  and  tumbling  were  added,  one 
after  another,  to  the  entertainment.  Thus  the  performance  of  the 
troubadour  assumed  a  dramatic  form  at  an  early  period,  and  necessitated 
corresponding  skill  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Besides,  there  were 
certain  usages  with  respect  to  copyright,  which,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  show,  it  was  of  some  importance  to  understand.  Albert  of  Sisteron, 
a  poet  of  the  cavalier-servente  order,  on  his  death-bed  entrusted  his  com- 
positions to  his  comrade,  Peter  of  Valieras,  directing  the  latter  to  present 
them  in  the  composer's  name  to  his  lady-love,  the  Marchioness  of 
Malespina.  Peter  proved  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  sold 
the  songs  to  a  wandering  minstrel,  Fabro  of  Uzes,  who  sang  them  as  his 
own.  The  deceit  was  soon  detected ;  but,  so  long  as  Fabro  confined  his 
peregrinations  to  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  it  remained  unpunished.  In 
Provence,  however,  a  different  fate  awaited  him.  There  the  Courts  of 
Love  took  cognizance  of  such  o^ences,  and  before  one  of  these  courts 
Fabro  was  speedily  cited.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  appear,  for  every 
inhabitant  of  the  country  was  the  unpaid  but  zealous  servant  of  the 
tribunal,  and  such  a  thing  as  contempt  of  court  was  quite  impossible. 
By  some  means  left  untold,  the  attendance  of  an  important  witness — 
Peter  of  Valieras — was  secured  at  the  trial.  Therein  Fabro  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  whipped — a  sentence  that  was  rigorously 
executed.  We  may  remark  that  similar  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in 
Hhineland  by  the  piper-kings  of  Rappolstein — potentates  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  troubadours  and  the  Courts  of  Love  offers  a  subject  for 
interesting  discussion  in  the  proper  place. 

It  was  customary  for  intending  trouvers  to  place  themselves  under  the 
instruction  of  properly-qualified  teachers.  In  the  earlier  times  the  disciple 
followed  and  waited  on  the  master — pretty  much  as  Elisha  devoted  himself 
to  Elijah — nor  did  the  one  think  of  setting  up  for  himself  until  the  other 
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had  abandoned  the  road.  Thus  the  trouver,  Oliver,  was  attended  by  Elias 
of  Bariols.  And  thus  a  poet  whose  real  name  is  forgotten  under  the 
soubriquet  Cercamons  (cherchemonde),  which  he  derived  from  his  irre- 
sistible liking  for  vagabondage  and  the  extent  to  which  he  gratified  it,  was 
followed  by  the  somewhat  better  known  Marchebrus.  This  Cercamons  is 
pictured  in  old  manuscripts  in  the  habit  of  a  traveller — that  is — on  foot, 
with  his  tunic  tucked  up  to  his  belt,  and  over  his  shoulder  a  staff,  to  the 
end  of  which  a  bundle  is  slung.  The  scholar  of  this  worthy  was,  in  his 
way,  a  representative  man.  He  was  a  foundling,  whom  Aldric  de  Villars, 
a  Gascon  baron,  picked  up  in  one  of  his  fields  and  educated  with  a  view 
to  the  church.  The  protege,  however,  frustrated  the  views  of  the  patron 
by  falling  in  love  with  the  life  of  a  troubadour,  and  absconding  with 
Cercamons  in  his  fifteenth  year.  While  playing  the  part  of  fag,  he  bore 
the  name  of  Pan  Perdit,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  comfortable  livelihood 
which  he  had  sacrificed.  Eventually  his  name  was  altered  to  Marchebrus, 
or  Mark  the  Severe,  because  his  strength  lay  in  satire.  Not  less  a 
wanderer  than  his  master,  he  traversed  many  lands,  extending  his  rambles 
as  far  as  Portugal.  Everywhere  he  sang  against  current  vices,  to  which 
unfortunately  his  censure  was  not  confined.  He  dealt  just  as  harshly  with 
individuals,  and  thus  made  many  enemies.  Finally,  several  barons  of 
Guienne,  whom  he  had  exasperated  by  his  serventes  (satires),  waylaid  and 
put  him  to  death.  Nor  was  Marchebrus — who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  of  the  name  who  flourished  200  years  later — the  only 
troubadour  who  suffered  thus  and  for  the  like  cause. 

Another  method  of  acquiring  the  trouver 's  skill  was  by  attending  those 
baronial  and  princely  courts  which  the  fraternity  was  accustomed  to  haunt. 
In  this  way,  men  of  noble  birth  became  adepts  in  the  gay  science.  At  a 
later  day,  professors  of  poetry  located  themselves  in  the  chief  Provencal 
cities,  where  they  seem  to  have  found  abundant  occupation.  A  celebrated 
trouver,  Peter  Cardinale,  settled  thus  at  Tarascon  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  gave  such  general  satisfaction,  that  the  commune 
took  him  into  its  service,  and  assigned  him  a  large  stipend  out  of  the 
public  revenues.  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria,  visiting  the  place  shortly 
afterwards,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  Tarascon 
and  their  professor,  that,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  who  was  Count  of 
Provence,  as  well  as  King  of  Naples,  he  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of 
the  city,  and  exempted  it,  besides,  from  imposts  of  every  kind  for  ten 
years,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  professorship  should  be  maintained. 
Another  of  these  professors  was  Bertrand  of  Pezers,  who,  as  Nostradamus 
writes,  "for  a  long  time  kept  a  public  school  of  Provencal  poetry." 
Among  his  pupils  was  a  young  lady  of  rank,  who  was  surpassingly 
beautiful,  and  who  sang  marvellously.  Bertrand  taught  her  to  make 
verses.  Nor  was  this  the  limit  of  his  instructions.  The  professor,  as 
well  as  the  pupil,  was  young  and  handsome,  and  there  soon  occurred 
Ijrecisely  such  an  event  as  is  commemorated  in  the  old  Scotch  ballad  of 
the  "  Gaberlunzie  Man."  Thenceforward,  the  professor's  occupation  was 
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at  an  end.  Partly  to  avoid  the  indignation  of  the  lady's  relatives,  and 
partly  to  procure  a  subsistence,  the  pair  became  wandering  trouvers, 
a  career  in  which  more  than  average  success  attended  them.  Their  story 
was  soon  widely  known,  exciting  much  sympathy  and  more  curiosity. 
Thus,  wherever  they  went,  they  were  secure  of  a  favourable  reception,  an 
advantage  of  which  they  took  care  to  make  the  most.  Previous  to  enter- 
ing a  chateau,  they  were  accustomed  to  make  minute  inquiries  respecting 
the  inhabitants.  "  Then,"  writes  our  authority,  "and  with  wonderful 
quickness,  they  would  compose  a  song  ornamented  with  the  memorable 
deeds — in  love,  war,  and  the  chase — of  the  chatelain  and  his  progenitors." 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  they  were  always  richly  rewarded.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  they  were  guilty  of  a  small  error  of  judgment.  It 
happened  when  Giovanna  I.  of  Naples  and  her  newly-wedded  second 
spouse,  Louis  of  Taranto,  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  at  Avignon  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Hungarian  monarch.  Being  the  last  representative 
of  their  ancient  counts,  Giovanna  was  exceedingly  dear  to  the  Proven9als, 
and  her  court  was  speedily  thronged  with  all  that  was  noble  among  them. 
Nor  with  such  only.  The  brilliant  scene  was  the  resort  of  all  who  lived 
by  their  wits,  and  thither,  with  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  hied  Bertrand  and 
his  wife.  The  latter  soon  secured  a  royal  hearing,  but,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  queen,  consort,  and  courtiers,  the  entertainment  opened  with  an 
elegy,  in  which  Andrea  of  Hungary,  the  murdered  first  husband  of 
Giovanna,  was  credited  with  every  possible  virtue.  A  curious  jumble  of 
Christian  saints  and  heathen  deities  was  employed  to  tear  him  from  the 
arms  of  the  fond  Giovanna — just  to  prove  her  patience  !  And  then  the 
same  choice  band  was  made  to  present  her  with  a  better  husband,  in 
the  person  of  Louis  of  Taranto,  as  the  meet  reward  of  her  angelic 
resignation.  The  piece  closed  with  a  "joyous  epithalamium "  on  the 
recent  wedding.  Then  came  the  reward  of  the  singers.  Among  other 
rich  gifts,  the  poetess  received  "  a  gown  of  velvet  cramosie  "  from  the 
queen,  and  the  poet  a  silken  mantle  from  the  king.  This  was  for  the 
epithalamium.  The  singers  were  then  led  to  the  kitchen,  where  they 
were  heartily  fustigated  by  the  master-cook,  as  a  small  return  for  their 
elegy. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  pairs  resembling  Bertrand  of  Pezers  and  his 
wife  in  all  respects — except  occasionally  the  trifle,  marriage — to  wander 
as  troubadours.  So  rambled  those  "  comeres,"  as  they  delighted  to  term 
themselves,  the  noble  Raymond  Ferraud  and  the  equally  noble  Alete  de 
Mauleon,  lady  of  Courbon.  Ferraud,  the  Admirable  Crichton  of  his  day, 
was  warrior,  mathematician,  engineer,  musician,  and  architect  as  well  as 
poet.  After  dazzling  the  court  of  good  King  Robert  for  half  a  generation,  he 
turned  vagabond  along  with  Dame  Alete,  who  was  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Court  of  Love  which  was  held  in  the  Castle  of  Romani.  For  several 
years  the  lovers  led  a  joyous  life,  and  met  with  boundless  success.  At 
length  came  the  period  of  cooling  blood  and  evaporating  passion— that  period 
to  which  sensual  indulgence  contributes  nothing  but  repulsive  memories, 
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and  which  is  called  Repentance.  Both  repented  bitterly,  and  took  a 
course  not  difficult  to  anticipate.  It  was  not  without  a  touch  of  poetry. 
Burning  every  copy  of  their  amorous  songs  and  retiring  to  the  Gulf  of 
Cannes,  the  one  became  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  St.  Marguerite,  which 
stood  on  the  more  northern  of  the  twin  islets  of  Lerins,  and  the  other 
became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Honoret,  which  stood  south  of 
the  narrow  strait  on  the  other  islet.  Thus  effectually  sundered,  though 
almost  within  earshot,  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
•  In  the  case  of  Guillems  de  la  Tor,  who  flourished  during  the  wars  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  such  companionship  had  another  termination. 
Traversing  Lombardy,  he  visited  Milan,  where  ha  fell  in  love  with  the 
wife  of  a  barber.  The  lowly  dame  proved  as  frail  as  the  high-born  lady 
of  Courbon,  and  abandoning  husband  and  home,  she  marched  away  with 
the  troubadour.  All  went  well  for  a  few  months.  At  Como,  however, 
the  barber's  wife  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  those  visitations  of  pestilence 
so  frequent  during  the  middle  ages.  Her  lover,  as  infatuated  as  Raphael 
with  his  Fornarina,  could  not  believe  in  her  death.  "  She  is  merely 
feigning  the  better  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  abandoning  me,"  he 
remarked  to  those  around  him.  The  people  of  Como  having  buried  the 
body  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  Guillems  took  post  upon  the  grave. 
There  he  remained  continually  for  ten  days  and  as  many  nights.  "  Every 
night,"  writes  an  unknown,  "he  opened  the  grave  and  took  out  the  body 
of  his  mistress.  Keeping  it  fixedly  in  view  he  would  spend  the  hours  of 
darkness  beseeching  her  to  speak  to  him — to  say  whether  she  were  alive 
or  dead — to  return  to  him  if  she  were  living,  and  if  she  were  indeed  dead, 
to  signify  what  pain  she  suffered,  that  he  might  know  how  many  masses 
there  were  to  be  said,  and  how  much  alms  there  was  to  be  distributed  in 
order  to  procure  her  relief.  Then,  at  break  of  day,  he  would  replace  the 
body  in  the  grave  and  cover  it  up.  When  the  singular  story  was  known 
through  the  place,  the  people  assembled,  and  tearing  Guillems  from  the 
scene  of  his  watch,  expelled  him  from  their  city.  Thenceforth  he  wandered 
incessantly  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  seeking  through  many  countries  for 
the  means  of  restoring  his  beautiful  mistress  to  life.  At  length  a  mocker 
pretended  to  supply  him  with  what  he  desired  so  earnestly.  "If  you 
recite  the  psalms,  fifty  paternosters,  and  as  many  aves,  and  feed  seven 
mendicants  every  morning  for  a  whole  year,  without  breaking  your  fast, 
quenching  your  thirst,  or  speaking  a  word,  the  woman  you  love  will  be 
restored  to  you,"  said  the  mocker.  Guillems  followed  his  advice  in  every 
particular,  keeping  an  exact  account  the  while  of  the  progress  of  time. 
But  when  the  year  was  out,  and  he  found  that  he  had  been  cheated,  he  died 
of  the  disappointment. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  couples  was  Gaucelen  Faudit 
and  Guglielma  Monia.  The  father  of  the  former  was  a  wealthy  plebeian 
of  Uzerche,  an  ancient  commune  in  the  department  of  the  Correze. 
During  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  the  old  merchant  held  the  post  of 
Papal  agent  at  Avignon.  Nurtured  in  one  of  the  principal  centres  of 
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southern  song,  he  was,  like  countless  others  of  his  day,  an  amateur 
troubadour.  His  son  inherited  his  tastes  as  well  as  his  estates.  No 
sooner  did  Gaucelen  find  himself  independent,  than  he  abandoned  business 
to  frequent  the  Provencal  courts  as  a  trouver  of  the  higher  order.  With 
all  his  wealth  and  ability,  our  plebeian  could  not  gain  admission  to  the 
inner  and  more  select  portion  of  the  aristocratic  circle.  He  hung  about 
its  edge  consorting  with  the  equivocal  people  who  tenanted  that  uncertain 
district.  Among  them  he  became  a  gambler,  a  wine-bibber,  a  glutton,  and 
a  free  liver  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Like  his  knightly  compeers,  he 
aspired  to  become  the  cavalier-servente  of  some  high-born  lady.  And 
being  ambitious,  he  made  choice  of  the  reigning  beauty  of  Auvergne  and 
the  Limousin,  Mary  of  Ventadour.  This  lady  incited  Faudit  to  take  the 
cross,  probably  to  get  rid  of  him  in  a  quiet  way.  Accordingly,  the  young 
poet  wasted  the  remnant  of  his  fortune  in  providing  men,  horses  and 
harness,  and  sailed  for  Palestine.  He  found  the  East  not  at  all  to  his 
liking ;  and  besides,  the  King  of  England  had  just  concluded  his  truce 
with  Saladin.  So  he  hastened  to  return  to  France,  where  he  stept  ashore 
penniless,  a  circumstance  that  at  once  put  an  end  to  his  aping  of  chivalry. 
Being  unfit  for  anything  else,  he  now  became  a  professional  jongleur.  In 
that  character  he  took  sendee  with  Coeur  de  Lion,  whose  acquaintance  he 
seems  to  have  formed  during  his  trip  to  the  Levant ;  and  with  this 
monarch  he  remained  until  the  catastrophe  before  Chains.  Left  without 
patron,  Gaucelen  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  to  the  road,  like  so  many 
of  his  brother  rhymers.  A  wretched  singer,  although  a  good  poet,  he  had 
small  success  at  the  outset.  At  length,  in  a  convent  at  Aix,  he  met  with 
a  damsel  of  noble  birth,  Guglielma  Monia  of  Soliers.  She  was  pretty, 
learned,  and  sang  deliciously.  Probably  she  engaged  the  trouver  to  teach 
her  to  rhyme.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  gay  Faudit  enticed  her  from  the 
convent  "  with  his  fine  words,"  and  thenceforward  for  many  a  day  she 
was  the  companion  of  his  wanderings,  rendering  his  compositions  with  a 
grace  and  spirit  that  soon  raise^  them  to  popularity.  Faudit  did  not 
limit  his  entertainment  to  these  songs.  "He  composed  tragedies  and 
comedies,"  and  collecting  a  company  of  actors,  exhibited  his  pieces  at  so 
much  a  head.  The  mention  of  "  tragedies  and  comedies  "  at  a  period  so 
early  is  rather  startling.  Crescembini,  indeed,  after  due  consideration, 
pronounces  the  pieces  so  named  to  have  been  ' '  meer  farces,  satirical  com- 
positions full  of  laughter,  and  so  to  say,  having  neither  head  nor  tail."  But 
even  as  such,  they  must  have  had  a  dramatic  form.  Besides,  Nostradamus, 
who  wrote  on  good  authority,  mentions  Faudit  as  arranging  the  scenes, 
distributing  the  parts,  and  performing  the  other  duties  of  a  manager,  not 
forgetting  the  important  one  of  receiving  the  money.  And  further,  we  know 
that  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  at  least  one  of  his  predecessors,  Peter 
of  Vernigo,  played  similar  pieces  in  precisely  the  same  way.  In  this  instance 
the  "  tragedies  and  comedies  "  proved  very  successful,  and  filled  the  pockets 
of  the  contriver  in  more  ways  than  one.  Besides  exhibiting  them  himself, 
he  sold  them  to  other  troubadours  "  at  from  two  to  three  thousand  livres, 
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and  even  more  apiece."  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  Gaucelen 
abandoned  none  of  his  vices.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  a  mastery  over 
the  dice-box  that  rendered  it  harmless ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  his 
other  propensities  from  having  their  due  effect.  The  result  was  that 
himself — and  his  wife,  too,  for  she  followed  his  example — became 
"  corpulent  beyond  measure."  Wearying  of  the  road,  especially  as  he 
had  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune,  Gaucelen  settled  down  at  length  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uzerche  to  lead  the  life  of  a  petty  chatelain. 
Here  he  resumed  the  ambition  of  his  earlier  years  to  become  the  chosen 
knight  of  some  lady  of  rank.  But  though  he  sang,  paid  court,  and — as 
one  of  his  biographers  remarks — "  made  a  perfect  ass  of  himself  every 
morning  of  his  life,"  he  gained  not  the  smallest  success.  One  after 
another  he  besieged  the  hearts  of  the  neighbouring  dames ;  and  from 
siege  after  siege  he  was  repelled  with  ignominy,  in  such  style,  indeed,  as 
to  render  him  the  laughing-stock  of  the  country  round,  and  the  butt  of 
all  the  builders  of  serventes  in  Provence. 

Gaucelen  Faudit's  method  of  repairing  a  shattered  fortune  was  one 
commonly  adopted  by  gentlemen  in  difficulties.  Hughes  of  Lobieres,  a 
knight  of  Tarascon,  finding  himself  penniless,  but  a  thorough  master  of  the 
art  of  composing  canzon,  cobbole,  and  tenzon,  became  a  wandering 
trouver.  His  birth  procured  him  admission  to  the  highest  circles  ;  and 
his  talents — for  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  era — did  the  rest. 
In  a  very  few  years  he  was  enabled,  not  only  to  retire,  but  to  assume  the 
state  of  a  great  baron.  Here  he  displayed  wickedness  fully  on  a  par  with 
his  ability.  He  gratified  his  passions  to  the  utmost,  and  perpetrated 
crimes  of  every  hue  ;  and  to  a  great  extent  with  impunity.  For  he  was 
as  skilful  in  the  execution  of  his  misdeeds  as  he  was  daring  in  their 
conception  ;  being  one  of  those  monsters  divest  of  pity,  love  and  fear, 
which  Shakspeare  has  typified  in  Richard  III.  In  a  few  years  he  became 
the  terror  and  detestation  of  every  class.  At  last  the  country  could  bear 
with  him  no  longer,  and  roused  against  him  in  arms  as  against  one  of  those 
fearful  beasts  of  which  old  legends  tell.  Hughes,  however,  was  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  toils.  Finding  resistance  hopeless,  and  escape  impossible,  he 
committed  suicide,  but  so  artfully  that  even  this  last  crime  could  not  be 
proved.  Time,  however,  has  taken  full  vengeance  on  Hughes  of  Lobieres. 
His  songs  and  his  good  deeds — if  such  he  ever  performed — are  consigned 
to  oblivion,  and  nothing  but  the  memory  of  his  iniquity  survives. 

More  worthy  of  success  were  the  three  brothers,  Guy,  Eble,  and  Peter, 
and  their  cousin  Elias  of  Uzes.  These  were  kinsmen  of  knightly  race,  who 
found  their  inheritance  too  small  to  afford  them  a  decent  maintenance.  It 
happened  that  while  Guy  was  skilful  in  composing  canzons,  and  Eble  as 
skilful  in  composing  serventes,  Peter  was  a  good  musician  and  Elias  an 
excellent  comedian.  Putting  their  heads  together  they  concluded  "  that 
it  was  better  to  improve  their  position  by  uniting  their  talents  and  visiting 
the  various  courts,  than  to  remain  at  home  to  die  of  hunger."  Accordingly 
they  formed  a  partnership,  in  which  Peter  was  to  do  the  music  and  Elias 
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the  tumbling,  while  Guy  was  to  receive  the  money  and  divide  it  equally 
among  them.  Starting  from  Uzes,  in  the  costume  of  Cercamons,  they 
trudged  afoot  to  the  castle  of  the  nearest  of  the  great  barons,  the  Lord 
of  Albisso.  The  baron  was  liberal  exceedingly  to  poets,  and  so  were 
his  numerous  guests.  Consequently,  the  cousins  quitted  the  castle  to 
continue  the  campaign,  very  well  mounted  and  provided.  Nor  were 
they  less  fortunate  in  other  quarters.  Being  prudent  withal  they  soon 
amassed  a  competence,  which  might  have  been  larger  but  for  one  small 
circumstance.  Eble's  serventes  formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  troupe. 
But,  unfortunately,  their  personality — the  quality  that  rendered  them  so 
popular  with  the  great  body  of  their  hearers — was  precisely  the  quality 
that  rendered  them  unwelcome  to  a  powerful  minority.  Finding  that  remon- 
strance could  not  induce  the  trouvers  to  soften  this  characteristic,  the 
parties  aggrieved  appealed  to  the  Papal  legate  at  Avignon.  This  dignitary 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  complaint,  for  it  was  proved,  though  hardly  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  Guy  and  his  company  were  accustomed  to  treat  church- 
men as  they  treated  laymen,  not  sparing  the  legate  himself,  nor  even  his 
superior  the  Pope.  Guy  and  his  kin  were  by  no  means  the  only  trouvers 
who  indulged  their  satire  to  this  extent.  But  it  happened  that  the  manager 
of  the  troupe  was  in  orders,  and,  therefore,  amenable  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  legate,  therefore,  found  little  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
trouvers  of  Uzes  to  submission.  He  made  them  promise  with  an  oath, 
that  they  would  never  more  make  songs  against  the  Pope  or  against  any 
other  prince,  lay  or  clerical.  And  this,  adds  Nostradamus,  was  the  reason 
that  these  poets,  who  were  so  excellent  that  I  would  willingly  call  them 
prophets,  never  afterwards  composed,  or,  at  least,  published  any  songs, 
but  returned  home  with  much  wealth,  thanks  to  their  poetry. 

Wandering  trouvers  did  not  usually  make  such  prudent  use  of  their 
profits  as  some  of  those  we  have  mentioned.  Too  many  of  them  followed 
the  example  of  William  Magret,  concerning  whom  a  biographer,  who  was 
not  an  Irishman,  remarked  that  «be  wasted  every  penny  he  received  in 
gaming  and  spent  the  rest  in  taverns.  The  said  Magret,  it  is  added,  was 
always  poor  and  in  tatters,  and  finished  his  career  in  a  Spanish  hospital. 
Similar  penury  was  the  lot  of  all  the  vagabonds  at  one  time  or  another. 
Their  period  of  probation  was  always  a  period  of  hardship ;  and  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  no  control — as  war,  pestilence,  famine,  and 
the  death  of  patrons — occasionally  renewed  its  miseries.  But,  sooth  to 
say,  their  pecuniary  difficulties  were  mostly  to  be  traced  to  their  own 
follies.  These  dilemmas  afforded  an  inexhaustible  theme  of  satire  to  their 
rivals.  For  instance,  Rambauld  de  Vaquieras,  having  published  a  piece 
in  which  he  charged  the  Marquis  of  Malespina  with  no  less  an  offence 
than  highway  robbery,  the  Marquis,  after  acknowledging  the  crime — justi- 
fying it  in  the  style  of  Robin  Hood — thought  it  a  sufficient  retort  to 
remind  Rambauld — in  very  good  verse,  be  it  understood — how  he  had 
seen  him  at  Pavia,  footsore,  and  actually  in  want  of  food.  The  Monk  of 
Montmajour,  too,  delights  to  record  how  William  Adhemar  used  to  strut 
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about  in  the  discarded  finery  of  his  noble  patrons.  Not  unfrequently  the 
poet  himself  took  to  jesting  on  the  same  theme,  probably  with  the  view 
of  anticipating  and  blunting  the  ridicule  of  others,  as  in  the  following 
tenzon : — 

Said  Gay,  "  Oh,  ancient  mantle  !  with  thy  rusty  musty  plush, 
Thy  stains  and  general  shabbiness,  thou  hast  put  me  to  the  blush  ; 
Thou  hast  caused  me  grievous  trouble,  thou  hast  brought  me  lasting  shame, 
I  would,  ere  I  had  worn  thee,  I  had  given  thee  to  the  flame  I 
Of  a  bewitching  lady  thon  has  lost  me  all  the  grace, 
Because  of  thee,  thou  wretched  rag— I  ne'er  shall  see  her  face." 
"  You  despise  me,"  said  the  mantle  ;  "  hast  thou  then  cast  away 
All  memory  of  my  services  on  many  a  bitter  day  ? 
That  I  am  stained  and  shabby  I  know,  sir,  to  my  cost, 
But  came  it  not  from  sheltering  thee  in  storm,  and  rain,  and  frost  ? 
I  grieve  that  I  have  caused  thee  to  be  jilted  by  yon  maid  ; 

Much  rather  would  I  wrap  you  both  down  there  beneath  the  shade." 

Then  Guy  unto  his  bosom  his  worn  old  mantle  caught, 

Saying, "  I  thank  thee  for  thy  good  will,  and  for  that  pretty  thought. 

No  longer  of  thy  wretched  plight  shalt  thou  have  cause  to  grieve  ; 

Nor  thy  master  of  his  lady  love  a  second  time  bereave. 

Thy  rents  shall  all  be  darned,  and  to  cover  every  stain, 

In  crimson  of  the  deepest  hue  I'll  have  thee  dyed  again." 
"  Bosh  ! "  said  the  cloak,  as  backward  upon  the  breeze  it  fluttered, 

"  With  pretty  phrases  never  yet  were  any  parsnips  buttered  ! 

That  story  for  the  horse  marines,  0  master  mine,  may  do  ; 

I'm  used  to  thy  fine  promises,  and — to  their  rupture  too. 

My  rents  will  ne'er  diminish  until  thy  rents  increase  ; 

That  is  about  the  Greek  calends— so,  master,  hold  thy  peace  !  " 

It  must  be  admitted  that  when  he  found  himself  in  a  difficulty  of  the 
kind  mentioned  above,  the  poet  generally  developed  an  ingenuity  as  rapid 
in  its  effects  and  just  as  decisive  as  the  cap  of  Fortunatus.  A  good 
instance  occurs  in  the  story  of  Peyre  de  Ruer.  Once  upon  a  time  this 
genius  conceived  a  trouver's  attachment — a  thing  more  remarkable  for 
intensity  than  endurance — for  a  Neapolitan  damsel,  whose  acquaintance 
he  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix.  This  lady  knew  how  to  keep  him 
dangling  at  arm's  length  until  he  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  disposed 
of  his  horses,  baggage,  and  finery  besides.  Then  she  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  his  attentions  were  not  quite  so  welcome  as  they  had  been. 
This  awakened  Peyre,  not,  indeed,  from  his  dream  of  love,  but  to  a  very 
lively  sense  of  his  situation.  He,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  despond, 
even  though  it  was  Holy  Week,  a  season  in  which  his  particular  art  was 
quite  at  a  discount.  Borrowing  a  gown  from  a  tavern  acquaintance  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  he  betook  himself  to  the  nearest  fashionable  shrine, 
which  he  found  thronged  with  devotees.  Obtaining  an  interview  with  the 
cure,  he  gave  that  worthy  to  understand  he  was  a  monk  who  held  a 
preaching  licence  from  his  superiors.  He  exhibited  a  folded  paper,  which 
he  declared  was  the  said  licence,  neatly  drawn  up  in  Latin.  The  priest, 
as  he  surmised,  was  blind  in  his  Latin  eye — an  infirmity  co-extensive  in 
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those  days  with  deafness  in  the  Latin  ear — and,  therefore,  did  not  examine 
it.  At  sermon- time,  then,  on  Good  Friday,  Peyre  mounted  the  pulpit  "  to 
make  a  small  oration."  The  novelty  of  the  position,  however,  abashed 
him,  and  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  like  one  of  Scott's  heroes,  unable  to 
muster  a  single  oratorical  idea.  Feeling  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  Peyre,  "all  of  a  sudden  as  bold  as 
brass,"  began  to  sing  a  doleful  love-song — 

Pauc  m'an  valgut  mos  precs  ny  mos  prezies, 

Ny  jauzimen  d'ausel,  ny  flour  d'Eglay, 

Ny  lou  plazer  que  Dieu  transinet  en  May, 
Quand  on  vey  verd  lous  prats  ny  lous  garryes. 
E  pauc  my  val  (segon  lo  qn'yeu  vey)  aras 

Lou  dol  qu'yeu  ay  qne  m'ancy  e  m'accor  ; 

Ou,  qu'yeu  fussa  reclus  subra  un,  gran  tor 
Que  sufertar  tant  greus  dolors  amaras 
From  prayer  or  tear  no  solace  do  I  glean  ; 

No  succour  from  the  joyous  May  that  throngs 

The  bowers  with  birds  and  bloom — with  flower*  and  songs, 
And  clothes  the  garden  and  the  glebe  in  green. 
And  little  me  avails  (too  well  I  know) 

The  pangs  that  wound  my  heart  or  rather  slay — 

Oh  !   that  within  a  dungeon  dark  I  lay 
To  bear  no  more  this  weight  of  am'rous  woe  !  * 

By  the  time  his  song  was  finished,  and  while  the  people  were  yet  under  the 
influence  of  the  amazement  created  by  this  odd  prelude,  Peyre  had  recovered 
his  self-possession.  Adroitly  using  the  song  as  a  text,  he  launched  out 
into  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  day,  "  preaching  with  a  vehemence  that 
subdued  the  whole  congregation  to  tears."  Having  closed  his  discourse, 
he  recited  the  seven  penitential  psalms  reduced  to  rhyme, f  to  the  great 
delight  of  his  hearers.  Finally,  giving  them  his  blessing,  he  took  post  at 
the  church  door,  where,  "  with  downcast  eyes  and  melancholy  looks,"  he 
besought  alms.  Nor  did  he  ask  in  >ain,  for  his  hood  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  gold  and  silver.  With  a  portion  of  the  funds  thus  obtained, 
he  replaced  his  equipage.  He  then  returned  to  the  Neapolitan,  who 
received  him  graciously.  And  here,  with  the  reader's  permission,  we  take 
our  leave  of  the  whole  excellent  company  of  WANDEBING  TBOUBADOUBS. 

*  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  more  serious  preachers  of  the  period  to  adopt  a 
similar  text.  Amorig  the  Arundel  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
Latin  sermon,  by  the  celebrated  Langton,  in  which  the  thing  is  done.  The  Cardinal 
quotes  eight  lines  of  a  Norman -French  love-song,  addressed  to  a  certain  "  la  bele 
Aliz,"  and  applies  them  to  the  Virgin. 

t  Nostradamus  is  enthusiastic  concerning  these  penitential  psaltns  "  reduced  to 
rhyme,"  than  which  he  thinks  there  can  be  nothing  finer.  He  remarks  that  they 
were  commonly  sung  by  the  wandering  beggars. 
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IN  our  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge  there  seems  to  be  some 
danger  lest  all  the  old  travellers'  stories  which  amused  our  youth  should 
perish  and  be  forgotten.  Yet  there  was  always  something  pleasant,  and 
even  fascinating,  in  the  fairy-tales  of  travel  which  had  struck  the  imagina- 
tions of  our  ancestors ;  and  there  is  still  a  charm  in  any  evidence  which 
goes  to  show  that  Pliny  and  Polo  and  the  author  of  Sindbad's  voyages 
were  not  liars,  but  romantic  enthusiasts  retailing  a  poetical  and  inferior 
kind  of  truth  about  facts  which  have  since  become  familiar.  It  is  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  the  industry  of  bookworms,  and  perhaps  the  influences  of 
national  vanity,  have  kept  alive  some  of  the  histories  of  discovery  (value- 
less in  themselves),  which  startled  or  amused  our  forefathers.  Among 
these  are  the  legends  relating  to  American  discoveries  with  which  this 
sketch  is  concerned  ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  account  for  their  preservation 
by  the  fact  that  the  more  modern  the  history  of  a  nation,  or  the  more 
meagre  it  may  be  in  details  of  ancient  greatness,  the  more  eagerness  will 
be  shown  to  collect  and  elucidate  the  smallest  scraps  of  legend  which  can 
give  importance  to  the  memory  of  older  generations.  It  is  proposed,  in 
this  essay,  to  describe  very  shortly,  some  of  the  principal  stories  about  the 
pre-Columbian  America,  which  in  the  hands  of  Danish  and  American 
antiquarians  have  acquired  an  exaggerated  importance  :  their  value  lying, 
as  it  appears,  midway  between  the  indifference  which  they  received  at  first, 
and  the  incredulity  which  afterwards  prevailed  as  to  the  facts  on  which 
undoubtedly  they  were  based. 

The  existence  of  a  world  in  the  west  had  of  course  been  suspected 
long  before  the  discovery  of  America.  We  may  put  aside  the  legend  of 
the  great  island  Atlantis,  which  Plato  heard  from  the  Egyptian  priests, 
and  with  which,  in  later  times,  were  incorporated  all  the  fantastic  stories 
which  were  brought  home  by  the  first  travellers  among  the  negro  tribes. 
But  one  or  two  of  the  stories  which  floated  about  in  old  times  are  curious 
enough  to  be  still  worthy  of  notice.  An  ancient  German  chief  was 
reported  to  have  sent  as  a  choice  present  to  the  Consul  Metellus  certain 
Indians,  who  losing  their  course  and  being  battered  up  and  down  with 
contrary  winds  were  shipwrecked  in  the  North  Sea  and  taken  alive.  Some 
commentators  will  have  it  that  these  were  some  of  our  own  British 
ancestors  so  be-painted  and  disguised  with  woad  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
eastern  savages.  However  this  may  be,  the  story  reminds  us  of  another, 
told  in  modern  times  by  Bembo  the  Venetian  historian,  with  reference  to 
the  then  recent  discoveries  of  Columbus.  A  French  ship,  sailing  in  the 
Narrow  Seas,  is  said  to  have  picked  up  a  canoe  built  of  oziers  and  bark : 
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in  this  were  seven  swarthy  men,  whose  faces  were  peculiarly  broad  and 
tattooed  or  stained  with  a  violet  colour;  their  dress  was  of  fishes'  skins  and 
their  crowns  were  woven  of  reeds  and  twisted  in  the  shape  of  ears. 
"  Flesh  they  eat  raw  and  they  drank  blood  like  wine."  Six  of  them  soon 
died,  but  the  survivor  is  said  to  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  retinue 
of  the  French  king. 

How  legends  of  this  kind  originated  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Some, 
perhaps,  were  mere  impostures,  and  others  created  by  the  desire  of 
believing  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  "lying  beyond  the  sunset,"  like  the 
enchanted  land  which  Irish  fishermen  have  professed  to  see  shining  on  the 
horizon  west  of  Arran.  Some  may  have  had  a  real  foundation.  Many 
secrets  of  the  sea  must  have  become  known  to  the  bold  sailors  who  traded 
between  Carthage  and  the  Tin  Islands  and  Amber  Coast.  They  certainly 
claimed  some  knowledge  of  lands  in  the  Atlantic,  which,  perhaps,  were 
the  Azores,  and  other  discoveries  may  have  been  made 

"When  the  Phoenician  sailors  far  astray 

Had  brought  uncertain  notices  away 

Of  islands  dreaming  in  the  Middle  Sea. 

Their  pilots  were  bold  enough  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the  ocean  without 
compass  or  astrolabe,  and  fanciful  writers  have  depicted  the  incidents  of 
the  possible  voyage  :  "Us  continuaient  dans  1' Quest  durant  quatre  lunes 
sans  rencontrer  de  rivages,  mais  la  proue  des  navires  s'embarrassait  dans 
les  herbes  :  des  brouillards  couleur  de  sang  obscurcissait  le  soleil,  une 
brise  toute  chargee  de  parfums  endormait  les  equipages :  et  ils  ne  pouvaient 
rien  dire,  tant  que  leur  memoir e  £tait  troublee." 

Wales  was  the  home  of  other  legends  of  this  kind :  and  the  bards  were 
fond  of  singing  of  the  famous  voyages,  which  were  called  the  Three  Dis- 
appearances. The  first  was  the  sailing  of  Merun  and  his  companions  in 
the  Ship  of  Glass  ;  the  second  was  the  voyage  of  Gavran  the  Discoverer, 
who  went  in  the  fifth  century  to  search  the  western  ocean  for  the 
"gwerdonau  llion,"  the  Green  Islands  famous  in  British  songs.  The 
third  was  the  voyage  of  Prince  Madoc,  the  hero  of  Southey's  somewhat 
tedious  epic.  He  sailed  in  the  year  1170,  and  after  some  time  came  back 
with  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  world  across  the  waters,  so  that  many 
ships  were  fitted  out  to  accompany  his  second  voyage  ;  they  never  were 
heard  of  again,  and  this  was  the  "third  disappearance."  The  question 
regarding  the  fate  of  Madoc's  crews  was  once  considered  important  enough 
to  be  discussed  in  councils  of  state.  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers  are 
said  to  have  debated  whether  a  title  to  the  Spanish  Main  might  not  be 
rested  upon  Madoc's  occupation  of  the  new  world.  But  the  claim  was 
never  prosecuted,  either  from  its  inherent  absurdity,  or  (to  borrow  the 
historian's  courtly  phrase)  "  because  the  queen  was  not  of  that  kind  to  put 
her  scythe  into  another  man's  harvest." 

Many  attempts  were  made  in  the  last  century  to  find  the  lost  Welsh 
tribe.  In  1791  a  Dr.  Williams  published  a  very  learned  inquiry  into  the 
discovery  of  America  by  his  countrymen,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
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subject  received  a  full  discussion  in  several  numbers  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  the  source,  as  we  may  suppose,  of  Southey's  inspiration.  Some 
years  previously,  Mr.  Binon,  a  gentleman  of  Glamorgan,  penetrating  to 
the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  was  fortunate  enough, 
by  his  own  account,  to  see  the  lost  tribes  again.  If  we  might  believe  the 
traveller's  tale,  they  recognized  their  common  nationality,  and  showed  him 
a  castle  and  a  church  and  a  roll  of  sacred  books  which  neither  he  nor  they 
could  read.  Soon  afterwards  the  French  governor  of  Canada  sent  some 
priests  to  visit  the  same  Indians,  and  they  returned  with  no  fresh  informa- 
tion, but  with  several  of  the  Welsh  Bibles  which  Mr.  Binon  had  left  with 
his  friends.  Several  other  expeditions  were  sent  from  Wales,  of  course 
without  success.  In  the  course  of  one  of  these  the  Missouri  valley  was 
thoroughly  explored,  and  the  travellers  have  left  an  interesting  account  of 
the  scenery,  and  of  the  great  river  "  here  winding  softly  through  the  plains, 
and  elsewhere  forcing  its  way  and  running  furiously  through  hills  and 
mountains  full  of  mines." 

The  Irish  claimed  the  merit  of  similar  discoveries,  and  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century  legends  were  current  concerning  a  "  Whitemans-land,"  or 
Great  Ireland  over  the  Sea.  These  stories  rested  upon  the  vaguest  rumours, 
and  would  hardly  have  been  worth  mentioning  if  so  much  importance  had 
not  been  attached  to  them  in  the  publications  of  the  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries.  One  is  amazed  to  see  the  precision  with  which  the  boundaries 
of  these  fabulous  regions  were  laid  down  in  the  society's  maps.  All  the 
lately  confederated  states  are  included  within  these  boundaries,  the  coast- 
line running  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Eio  Grande,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
forming  a  substantial  western  limit.  The  northern  frontier  was  fixed  by 
the  evidence  of  a  very  ancient  Saga,  mentioning  the  capture  by  the  Norse- 
men of  certain  Esquimaux  children,  who  spoke  of  a  country  to  the  south 
of  their  own  where  the  people  "  wore  white  dresses  and  carried  poles  with 
flags  and  lappets,  shouting  loudly  as  they  walked  :  "  and  Humboldt 
himself  was  half  inclined  to  believe  that  this  story  related  to  the  Great 
Ireland,  and  afforded  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in 
America  at  that  early  date.  The  men  in  white  carrying  poles  and  shouting 
as  they  walked  were  of  course  taken  to  represent  the  Christian  priests 
walking  in  religious  procession.  To  show  the  feebleness  of  the  evidence 
which  is  considered  to  be  sufficient  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the  southern 
limit  of  this  legendary  country  was  fixed  by  the  Danish  antiquarians  by 
reference  to  the  evidence  of  an  old  Shawanee  Indian  who  lived  somewhere 
in  Florida  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  His  name  was  Black-hoof,  which 
they  have  lengthened  into  the  Roman  majesty  of  Btackhoofus  Indianus, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  heard  in  his  youth  that  white  men  had  come  to 
Florida  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  :  and  that  is  all.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
translated  another  story  about  the  Irish  colony  (in  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga), 
and  several  other  old  books  contain  allusions  to  the  legend.  Importance 
has  been  attached  to  these  tales  as  showing  an  ancient  belief  among  sailors 
long  before  the  time  of  Columbus  "  that  a  north-east  wind  would  take  a 
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ship  from  Ireland  to  another  country  in  the  west ;  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  least  historical  importance  can  be  attached  to  any 
Saga  which  does  not  deal  expressly  with  the  acts  of  well-known  chiefs  or 
kings,  or  with  events  of  real  national  importance.  In  composing  the 
minor  romances  of  Northern  Europe,  the  sole  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  while  away  with  dramatic  fables  the  long  winter  nights  ;  and  the  domestic 
audience  was  unlikely  to  be  severe  in  demanding  more  than  a  slight 
foundation  of  likelihood  or  fact. 

We  have  much  more  precise  information  as  to  the  visits  of  the  early 
Greenland  colonists  to  the  continent  of  America.  It  was  indeed  doubted 
at  one  time  whether  Old  Greenland  itself  was  not  a  creation  of 
Scandinavian  romance.  But  the  actual  remains  of  the  colony  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  modern  discoveries  have  verified  the  ancient 
descriptions  of  the  country,  its  climate,  and  products.  Besides  the 
foundations  and  walls  of  houses,  now  overgrown  with  dwarf  willows  and 
scurvy-grass,  large  churches  and  portions  of  graveyards  have  been  found 
in  the  situations  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Icelandic  records.  In  one  plain, 
once  a  meadow,  but  now  overgrown  with  dandelions  and  juniper-brush, 
many  fragments  of  coarse  bell-metal,  parts  of  church-bells,  were  picked  up 
by  the  natives  and  hoarded  as  specimens  of  gold.  Runic  inscriptions  have 
been  found  as  far  north  as  the  Woman  Islands  in  lat.  72°  55',  and  the 
most  recent  expeditions  have  confirmed  the  existence  of  all  the  natural 
landmarks  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers.  Their  "veins  of  gold"  are 
shown  to  be  deposits  of  iron  pyrites :  the  warm  winds  in  winter,  which 
seemed  so  marvellous  to  the  ancient  colonists,  have  been  described  by 
Sir  L.  M'Clintock,  and  the  hot  springs  of  Onartok  confirm  the  old 
Norsemen's  account  of  the  boiling  fountains^t  which  the  monks  in 
Greenland  cooked  their  food.  Greenland  was  colonized  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  the  settlement  prospered  for  four  hundred  years.  After 
the  devastations  of  the  Black  Death  the  settlers  had  to  recede  gradually 
before  the  advance  of  the  Esquimaux  or  "  Skroelings,"  and  a  valuable 
account  of  the  state  of  the  country  just  before  the  time  when  intercourse 
with  Europe  ceased,  is  to  be  found  in  Purchas'  Pilgrims.  Ivor  Bardson, 
high  steward  to  the  bishop,  was  sent  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony 
to  drive  back  the  Esquimaux.  "There,"  he  wrote,  "  is  still  standing  a 
church  where  formerly  our  bishop  dwelt :  but  now  the  wild  Skroelings  have 
all  that  land,  and  there  are  many  cattle  but  no  people,  Christian  or 
heathen,  but  all  have  been  carried  off  by  the  enemy  the  Skroslings." 
That  is  the  last  which  was  heard  of  the  doomed  colony,  and  no  one  knows 
the  fate  of  the  last  handfuls  of  settlers.  Danish  writers  have  been  fond  of 
imagining  the  migrations  of  their  countrymen  to  the  icebound  recesses  of 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  where  they  are  supposed  to  remain  "  carrying 
on  a  perpetual  war  with  the  savages  in  revenge  for  the  ruin  of  their 
ancestors."  But  this  is  a  mere  fancy  which  has  been  gradually  disproved, 
and  except  in  the  books  of  the  antiquarians  and  the  vague  rumours  of  the 
Beaa,  the  memory  of  Old  Greenland  has  long  since  passed  away. 
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To  the  first  settlers  in  Greenland  is  ascribed  the  honour  of  having 
colonized  the  American  continent.  Their  adventures  are  detailed  in  eight 
long  chapters  of  an  old  Icelandic  Saga,  and  have  formed  the  subject  of 
many  learned  books  in  modern  times,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Antiquitates  Americana,,  a  sumptuous  folio  published  by  Professor  Rafn 
for  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries.  The  story  may  be  very  shortly 
summarised.  In  the  voyage  to  Greenland  a  ship's  crew  had  noticed  land 
to  the  south-west,  which  some  of  the  colonists  determined  to  explore. 
Starting  from  Baffin's  Bay,  they  soon  came  to  an  island  bare  of  all 
vegetation,  "  and  there  were  great  snow  mountains  up  the  country,  but 
all  between  them  and  the  shore  was  a  flat  field  of  snow,  and  it  seemed  a 
worthless  place."  This  they  named  Helluland  or  Flat  Country,  and  little 
interest  would  ever  have  been  excited  by  the  discovery  if  the  modern 
savants  had  not  chosen  to  include  in  its  boundaries,  all  that  is  now 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland ;  and  this  seems  the  more  absurd  when  we 
consider  that  the  Labrador  coast  includes  the  grassy  slopes  of  Hamilton 
Inlet  and  the  larch-covered  hills  of  Sandwich  Bay,  which  bloom  like  a 
garden  in  the  summer  months. 

The  voyagers  (to  return  to  the  ancient  story)  sailed  on  for  three  days 
and  arrived  at  a  flat  well-wooded  coast,  which  they  named  Markland: 
"the  shore  for  a  great  distance  was  formed  of  a  white  sand,  sloping 
gently  from  the  sea."  This  country  has  been  identified  with  the  whole  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  order  that  the  Norsemen  may  have  the  credit  of  having 
seen  as  much  of  America  as  possible  in  the  time  of  their  visit.  Then 
sailing  south-west  for  two  days  with  a  fair  wind,  they  are  said  to  have 
reached  a  coast  trending  east  and  west,  and  passing  between  an  island 
and  a  projecting  headland  to  have  run  up  a  river  with  great  shoals  at  its 
mouth.  "  They  towed  the  ship  up  the  river  and  into  a  lake,  where  they 
anchored,  and  set  up  their  tents  on  the  land.  They  resolved  to  winter 
there,  and  built  a  great  house.  There  was  plenty  of  salmon  in  the  river 
and  in  the  lake,  larger  than  any  which  they  had  seen  before.  This  country 
appeared  so  good  to  them  that  they  thought  it  needless  to  gather  food  for 
the  cattle  in  the  winter  ;  and  during  the  winter  there  was  no  frost,  and  the 
grass  was  hardly  withered."  One  day  a  German,  who  was  of  their  crew, 
found  grapes  growing  wild  in  the  woods,  which  caused  the  new  country  to 
be  named  Vineland  the  Fair.  "  And  it  is  said  that,  when  they  returned, 
their  boat  was  filled  with  grapes,  and  they  cut  a  cargo  of  wood  for  their 
ship ;  there  was  also  self-sown  wheat  in  the  plains,  and  a  tree  which  they 
called  Massur  (supposed  to  be  the  maple) :  of  all  these  they  took  samples, 
and  some  of  the  trees  were  so  large  as  to  be  used  in  building  houses." 
These  latter  words  point  rather  to  the  small  larch  and  spruce  of  Labrador, 
than  to  the  Canadian  forests  :  but  some  parts  of  the  description  appear  to 
agree  with  the  account  given  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  "  The  river  (says  a  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
has  many  little  islands  and  is  amazingly  full  of  fish  :  the  country  pleasant 
and  indifferently  fertile,  especially  to  the  south-west,  where  upwards  from 
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the  river  the  ground  rises  into  little  hills,  invested  most  of  them  with  vines, 
with  which  the  country  abounds ;  and  in  the  plains  it  is  very  fruitful  of 
corn  and  all  kinds  of  grain." 

Without  attempting  to  account  for  all  the  fanciful  details  of  the 
Icelandic  story,  which  was  apparently  written  in  its  present  shape  about 
four  hundred  years  after  the  event,  we  may  confess  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  grapes  and  corn  were  actually  seen  by  the 
Greenland  sailors.  Snorro  Sturleson,  the  great  historian,  speaks  of  a  very 
ancient  tradition  that  a  mission  was  sent  about  the  year  1006  to  introduce 
Christianity  into  the  new  settlement  in  Greenland,  and  that  the  mission- 
aries' ship  was  driven  from  her  course  to  a  new  land  in  the  south. 
"  Leif  went  to  Greenland  in  the  summer ;  in  the  sea  he  saved  a  crew 
clinging  to  a  wreck ;  he  also  found  Vineland  the  Fair,  and  arrived  about 
harvest-time  in  Greenland  with  the  priest  and  the  teachers  ;  "  and  there 
is  a  piece  of  remarkable  evidence  which  goes  far  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
main  point  in  the  story.  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  in  the  eleventh 
century  a  work  upon  the  geography  of  the  north,  cited  the  personal  state- 
ment of  Sweyn  the  Second,  King  of  Denmark,  that  certain  of  his  sailors 
had  found  a  land  in  the  west  where  self-sown  vines  and  corn  had  been 
found  growing  in  perfection.  And  from  these  short  notices  of  the 
traditionary  fact,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  later  stories  with  their  fanciful 
and  minute  details  were  afterwards  elaborated.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  these  details  minutely,  unless  we  approach  their  study  with  the 
faith  or  credulity  of  a  great  professor,  who  tells  us  that  "  the  party  sent 
out  in  the  year  1006  to  explore  the  southern  coast  probably  examined  the 
shores  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Maryland:  and  their 
account  of  these  coasts  is  quite  correct."  '  -••&' 

There  is  a  later  manuscript  which  differs  in  many  points  from  the 
story  before  mentioned.  It  is  full  of  the  most  marvellous  impossibilities, 
but  its  authority  has  been  placed  very  high  by  several  Danish  and 
American  writers.  Its  truth  has  been  sustained  by  the  discovery  of  Norse 
remains  in  America,  which  are  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
archaeological  demand.  Mr.  Longfellow  immortalized  in  one  of  his  ballads 
the  windmill  on  Rhode  Island,  which  the  Danes  have  claimed  as  a  round 
tower  built  by  some  of  the  Greenland  wanderers.  The  story  of  the  tower 
and  of  "  the  Viking  bold  "  is,  as  he  says,  sufficiently  well  established  for 
the  purposes  of  a  ballad,  "  though  doubtless  many  an  honest  citizen,  who 
has  passed  his  days  within  sight  of  the  round  tower,  will  exclaim  with 
Sancho,  '  God  bless  me !  did  I  not  warn  you  to  have  a  care,  for  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  windmill,  and  nobody  could  mistake  it  who  had  not  the 
like  in  his  head.'  "  Besides  the  mill,  there  was  found  a  stone  in  the 
Taunton  river  on  which  the  fragment  of  a  Runic  inscription  was  imagined 
to  have  been  discovered,  concerning  which  some  passable  jokes  may  be 
read  in  the  Biglow  Papers.  The  crew,  whose  adventures  are  recorded  in 
the  later  Saga,  are  said  to  have  sailed  from  Greenland  to  the  sandy  shores 
previously  discovered,  and  there  to  have  sent  a  Scotch  man  and  woman, 
vol..  xxvi. — NO.  154.  22. 
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"  fleeter  than  wild  beasts,"  to  explore  the  inland  parts,  -who  returned  in 
three  clays  with  grapes  and  an  ear  of  wheat.  Then  they  found  an  island 
covered  with  nesting  eider-ducks,  which  some  will  have  to  be  Egg 
Island  near  Newport.  Here  they  passed  the  winter,  some  of  the  crew 
parting  company  in  disgust  "  at  not  having  tasted  a  drop  of  wine,"  and 
being  eventually  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  others  went  on 
exploring  to  the  southward  till  they  arrived  at  the  river  and  lake  which 
the  first  body  of  settlers  had  discovered,  and  here  they  saw  the  vines  and 
fields  of  corn,  but  were  driven  away  by  Esquimaux,  who  attacked  them 
with  a  fleet  of  skin  canoes.  On  their  northward  journey  they  met  a 
Uniped,  or  One-foot-man,  "of  glittering  appearance,"  who  shot  a  Green- 
land captain  and  ran  away  across  the  sea.  Avoiding  the  region  of  the 
One-foot-men,  they  proceeded  north  ;  but  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  legend 
we  find  them  passing  a  third  winter  upon  the  Island  of  Eggs,  where 
Snorro  Thorfinnson  was  born,  who  has  been  claimed  as  an  ancestor  by  the 
sculptor  Thorwaldsen,  Professor  Finn  Magnussen,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  To  make  the  story  short,  the  wanderers  sailed  home  from  Vine- 
land  the  Fair  with  some  Esquimaux  children  whom  they  had  captured. 
From  these  children  they  learned  of  the  Esquimaux  kings  Avaldamon  and 
Valdidida,  and  of  tribes  who  lived  in  holes  underground,  like  the  Wal- 
russian  families  whom  Mr.  Whymper  some  time  since  described  ;  and  the 
same  children  are  the  authority  for  the  processions  of  chaunting  priests  in 
the  Great  Ireland,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  Humboldt  was  inclined  to 
believe. 

However  absurd  it  may  seem  to  discuss  the  details  of  this  story,  there 
is  not  a  rock  or  a  bay  mentioned  in  it  which  has  not  been  identified  by 
learned  enthusiasts,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  even  the  most  trivial 
names  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Saga  are  found  to  have  remained  in  use 
unaltered  to  the  present  day.  Here  (we  are  gravely  told)  is  Egg  Island  ; 
here  is  Whale  Rock ;  and  near  it  is  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  the  original 
grapes  were  found.  On  the  authority  of  these  stories,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  in  all  probability  a  small  foundation  of  fact,  an  attempt  has 
several  times  been  made  to  deprive  Columbus  of  the  honour  of  his 
discoveries.  His  journal  mentions  a  visit  which  he  made  in  1477  "  to 
Thule  or  Friesland,  a  country  with  which  the  Bristol  merchants  had  a 
thriving  trade."  This  entry  probably  refers  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  where 
the  tide  in  one  or  two  places  reaches  a  surprising  height,  which  is  noticed 
by  Columbus  in  his  account  of  this  "Friesland,"  which  is  a  name  that 
was  given  to  these  islands  by  several  early  writers.  But  it  has  been 
insisted  that  the  Thule  of  Columbus  must  be  Iceland  :  and  if  so,  it  is  said 
that  he  may  have  been  entertained  by  a  certain  bishop  who  is  thought  to 
have  had  in  his  possession  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  which  we  have 
given  some  account.  The  inference  is,  of  course,  that  he  learned  the 
existence  of  America  from  the  bishop,  and  artfully  concealed  the  fact. 
But  even  if  he  did  visit  Iceland,  we  should  remember  that  the  natives 
at  that  time  had  almost  forgotten  the  existence  even  of  their  colony  in 
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Greenland,  and  that  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  death  of  Columhus  that 
any  importance  was  attached  to  these  dim  traditions.  Besides,  Columhus 
was  looking  for  a  western  route  to  India,  and  was  not  likely  to  search  for 
the  grapes  and  wheat,  the  white  furs  and  Esquimaux  tribes,  of  Vineland 
the  Fair. 

There  are  other  legends  relating  to  early  discoveries  of  America  which 
it  is  not  now  worth  while  to  detail.  The  travels  of  Nicolo  Zeno  the 
Venetian,  in  which  the  marvels  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  are  mixed  up  with 
descriptions  of  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  (and  apparently  of 
Scotland),  would  be  curious  if  they  had  not  been  published  half  a  century 
after  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  The  American  portions  of  Zeno's  voyage 
are  probably  nothing  more  than  a  clumsy  interpolation  into  a  genuine 
narrative  of  an  Italian  merchant's  travels. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  amusement  with  one  class  of  antiquarians  to 
speculate  upon  finding  the  descendants  of  the  Norsemen  or  other  ancient 
settlers  upon  the  American  seaboard.  Charlevoix  and  other  more  recent 
travellers  have  described  a  fair-skinned  tribe  of  Indians  in  Labrador  whom 
the  other  Indians  called  "  Manooli  Conde,"  or  white  men.  These  men 
have  been  held  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Icelandic  colonists,  "  who,  for 
want  of  ships,  or  perhaps  of  their  own  choice,  have  forgotten  their  native 
land."  Other  learned  writers  will  have  these  Indians  to  be  Welsh,  or 
Faroese,  or  Irishmen,  according  to  the  faith  which  each  is  disposed  to  give 
to  one  or  other  of  the  legends  of  Old  America. 
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Jfeto  $Eorbs  about  Coal 


THE  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  coals  has  attracted  a  degree  of  attention 
to  this  useful  mineral  which  it  had  not  received  so  long  as  the  scientific 
interest  of  the  subject  was  alone  in  question.  Geologists  might  discuss 
the  rival  theories  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  origin  of 
coal ;  or  they  might  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  probable  distribution  of 
tbe  mineral,  either  as  respects  the  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  occupied 
by  coal  strata,  or  the  geological  depths  at  which  it  may  be  found  ;  or, 
lastly,  statisticians  might  inquire  into  the  probable  duration  of  the  supply 
of  coal  in  particular  regions  ;  but  the  general  public  has,  hitherto,  paid  no 
very  close  attention  to  these  researches.  Now,  however,  it  is  different ; 
more  particularly  as  respects  the  last  of  these  questions.  It  has  become  a 
matter  of  serious  import  to  many,  to  learn  whether  we  may  indeed  look 
confidently  for  abundant  supplies  of  coal  during  many  future  years,  or 
whether  those  have  been  in  the  right  who  have  told  us  that  before  the 
close  of  the  present  century  this  country  must  feel  the  effects  of  the  over- 
rapid  working  of  our  chief  coal-fields. 

We  propose  briefly  to  sketch  what  is  known  about  the  origin  of  coal, 
and  then  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  this  mineral,  with  special 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  our  own  country. 

A  mistaken  impression  is  somewhat  widely  prevalent  that,  in  the  coal- 
fields, we  have  the  remains  of  ancient  forests, — in  other  words,  it  is 
supposed  that  wherever  there  was  a  forest  in  primeval  times,  there  now 
exists  a  coal-field  of  greater  or  less  extent.  In  connection  with  this  view, 
also,  the  opinion  is  entertained  that  the  forests  now  in  existence  will,  in 
the  process  of  time,  and  after  due  geological  changes,  become  the  coal- 
beds  of  future  ages. 

But  although,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  coal-fields  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  vegetation  of  former  eras,  it  is  far  from  being  the  case  that  the 
primeval  forests  became  converted  in  a  general  way  into  coal.  Conditions 
of  a  peculiar,  and  to  some  extent  exceptional,  character  were  requisite  for 
the  formation  of  coal-fields.  If  we  consider  the  evidence  given  by  the 
coal-fields  themselves,  we  shall  see  what  these  conditions  were. 

The  beds  or  seams  of  coal  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  thickness  of 
the  great  geological  group  of  strata  to  which  they  for  the  most  part 
appertain.  This  group  is  called  the  carboniferous,  and  not  uncommonly 
"The  Coal;"  but  even  where  coal  is  most  abundant,  it  forms  only  a 
minute  part  of  the  whole  mass.  Thus  it  has  been  estimated,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  tells  us,  that  in  South  Wales  the  thickness  of  the  carboniferous 
strata  amounts  in  all  to  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet  (or  more  than 
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two  miles) ;  *  "  but  the  various  coal-seams  do  not,"  according  to  Professor 
Phillips,  "exceed  in  the  aggregate  120  feet,"  or  less  than  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  whole.  In  North  Lancashire  the  carboniferous  strata  occupy 
a  depth  of  more  than  three-and-a-half  miles,  with  the  same  relative 
disproportion  between  the  thickness  of  the  coal-seams  and  that  of  the 
complete  series  of  strata.  Again,  in  Nova  Scotia  the  coal-bearing  strata 
attain  a  thickness  of  more  than  three  miles,  f  Here,  no  fewer  than  eighty 
seams  of  coal  have  been  counted  (seventy-one  having  been  exposed  by  the 
action  of  the  sea) ;  but  these  seams  are  nowhere  more  than  five  feet  in 
thickness,  and  many  are  but  a  few  inches  thick.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  formation  of  coal  can  have  been  in  progress  but  for  a  short  portion  of 
the  time  during  which  the  great  carboniferous  series  of  strata  was  in  pro- 
cess of  deposition.  Throughout  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  that  time, 
other  minerals  were  being  deposited. 

It  is  next  to  be  noticed  that  under  each  coal-seam  a  stratum  of  ancient 
soil  exists,  in  which  there  are  commonly  found  the  roots  of  ancient  trees ; 
while  above  the  coal,  there  is  commonly  a  layer  of  shale  or  sandstone,  in 
which  not  unfrequently  the  trunks  of  those  trees  are  found  either  fallen  or 
still  in  their  original  position,  and  only  partly  converted  into  coal.  The 
bark  remains,  but  is  transmuted  into  coal ;  the  hollow  of  the  trunk,  decaying 
long  before  the  trunk  gave  way,  is  represented  by  a  cast  in  sandstone. 
Thus,  if  we  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
when  such  a  seam  of  coal  first  began  to  be  covered  up  by  the  next  higher 
deposit,  we  see  that  there  must  have  been  trees  standing  erect  above  a 
layer  of  vegetable  matter,  the  roots  of  the  trees  being  imbedded  in  the  soil 
which  forms  the  deposit  next  below  the  coal.  The  vegetable  layers 
may  probably  have  been  two  or  three  times  as  thfbk  as  the  resulting 
coal-seam,  and  were  reduced  by  pressure  to  their  present  thickness  ;  but 
such  layers  cannot  at  any  time  have  reached  to  the  branches  of  the 
forest-trees.  Then  the  process  of  deposition  began.  This  can  only  have 
happened  when  some  subsidence  of  the  soil  had  caused  it  to  be  submerged 
to  a  greater  or  less  depth.  We  can  infer  from  the  depth  of  the  strata 
overlying  the  coal-seams  that  this  state  of  submergence  continued  in  many 
cases  for  a  long  period  of  time ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  formation 
of  the  vegetable  layers  themselves  must  have  been  a  process  occupying  a 
considerable  time,  since  tall  trees  grew  before  the  next  submergence  took 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  depth  has  not  been  measured 
anywhere  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  thickness  of  the  several  layers  can  be 
measured  where  they  either  crop  out,  or  show  at  the  surface,  or  else  come  within  the 
range  of  mining  operations  ;  and  thus  the  total  depth  of  the  series  can  be  estimated. 

t  The  way  in  which  this  has  been  made  known  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  Bay 
of  Fnndy  the  tides  run  to  an  enormous  height.  The  tidal  wave  can  be  seen  when  it 
is  still  thirty  miles  away,  advancing  with  a  prodigious  uproar,  and  rising  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  These  tremendous  waves  have  not  only 
produced  a  continuous  section  ten  miles  long,  through  the  inclined  strata,  but  by  their 
action  they  sweep  away  continually  the  whole  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  bring  into  view 
fresh  sections  vear  after  vi  ar 
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place.  So  soon  as  submergence  was  complete,  the  tall  trees  perished  and 
began  to  decay.  The  stout  trunks  above  the  vegetable  layer  were  broken 
off  and  swept  away  by  the  sea.  The  forest  itself,  properly  so  called,  was 
for  the  most  part  thus  destroyed.  It  was  the  decaying  refuse  of  the  forest, 
intermixed  with  the  lowlier  growths,  which  formed  the  coal-seam  as  it  now 
exists.  Amongst  these  were  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunks  of  the  ancient 
forest-trees.  These  became  converted,  like  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  matter, 
into  coal. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  those  portions  of  the  trunks  which  still 
remain  above  the  level  of  the  vegetable  layer  are  to  be  accounted  for. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  remained  erect  after  the  sea  had  made  its 
way  into  the  domain  of  the  ancient  forest  ?  Many  geologists  think  so  ; 
and  doubtless  the  stumps  of  stout  trees  might  resist  for  a  long  time  the 
action  of  the  sea  waves.  But  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that 
when  the  submergence  first  took  place,  these  stumps  stood  but  little  above 
the  upper  surface  of  the  vegetable  layer,  or  that  in  many  instances  the 
trees  were  broken  off  even  below  that  level.  Then  as  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  layer  gradually  increased  with  the  layer's  increase  of 
thickness,  the  vegetable  matter  was  pressed  down  below  its  former  level, 
and  the  stumps  were  left  standing  above  the  depressed  surface  of  the 
vegetable  layer.  This  explains  the  conversion  of  the  bark  of  these  stumps 
into  coal,  since  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  stumps  simply  left 
imbedded  in  sandstone  would  not  change  into  pure  coal. 

In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  in  whatever  way  it  happened  that  the 
stumps  of  the  ancient  forest-trees  remained  standing  above  the  level  of 
the  vegetable  mass  forming  the  coal-seam,  a  strange  result  has  followed. 
The  upper  part  of  the  stem  became  filled,  as  we  have  said,  with  sand- 
stone, forming  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  the  ancient  tree  ;  the  bark  became 
coal ;  and  outside  the  bark  is  sandstone  again.  Thus  there  is  a  mass  of 
sandstone  separated  from  the  surrounding  sandstone  by  a  tube  of  coal. 
This  mass  is  not  cylindrical,  being  larger  below  than  above  ;  so  that  if  in 
any  way  the  mass  ceases  to  be  supported,  it  falls  out  like  a  bolt  from  a 
gun.  But  in  working  the  coal-seam  the  material  which  had  supported  the 
sandstone  mass  is  necessarily  removed.  Hence  the  miners  look  with 
dread  on  these  coal-pipes,  as  they  are  called,  which  each  year  cause  fatal 
accidents  in  the  Newcastle  and  other  coal-fields.  As  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
well  remarks,  "  it  is  strange  to  reflect  how  many  thousands  of  these  trees 
fell  originally  in  their  native  forests  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity, 
and  how  the  few  which  continued  to  stand  erect,  obeying,  after  myriads  of 
ages,  the  same  force,  are  cast  down  to  immolate  their  human  victims." 

We  see,  then,  that  coal-seams  are  the  remains  of  ancient  vegetable 
layers,  formed  underneath  the  trees  of  the  ancient  forest.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  every  forest  in  those  old  times  spread  its  shade  over  a 
mass  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  until  the  time  should  come  when  the 
mass  should  be  covered  over  with  shale  or  sandstone.  In  order  that  coal- 
seams  should  be  formed,  it  was  necessary  that  the  forest  region  should  be 
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so  abundantly  watered  as  to  form  a  forest  swamp  like  the  cypress-swamps 
of  Mississippi.^  Yet  again,  it  was  necessary  that  during  the  fresh-water 
inundations  which  helped  to  accumulate  the  vegetable  matter  round  the 
roots  of  the  ancient  forest-trees,  no  mud  should  be  carried  into  the 
swamps.  As  Lyell  says,  "  one  generation  after  another  of  tall  trees  grew 
with  their  roots  in  mud,  and  their  leaves  and  prostrate  trunks  formed 
layers  of  vegetable  matter,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  mud,  since 
turned  to  shale.  Yet  the  coal  itself,  or  altered  vegetable  matter,  remained 
all  the  while  unsoiled  by  earthy  particles."  This  is  a  fact  which  seems  at 
a  first  view  altogether  perplexing ;  but,  as  nearly  always  happens  with  the 
more  perplexing  features  of  any  natural  enigma,  geologists  have  been  led 
by  this  difficulty  to  the  interpretation  of  the  enigma.  It  is  to  this  very 
fact  that  we  owe  the  most  trustworthy  information  yet  obtained  respecting 
the  process  by  which  coal-beds  were  originally  formed.  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  same  eminent  geologist  from  whom  we  have 
already  quoted  the  statement  of  the  difficulty.  "  The  enigma,"  he  says, 
"  however  perplexing  at  first  sight,  may,  I  think,  be  solved  by  attending 
to  what  is  now  taking  place  in  deltas.  The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and 
herbage  which  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the 
valley  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  is  such  that  the  fluviatile  waters,  in 
passing  through  them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear  themselves  entirely 
before  they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  matter  may  accumulate  for 
centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favourable.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  the  least  intermixture  of  earthy  matter  in  such  cases.  Thus,  in  the 
large  submerged  tract  called  the  '  Sunk  Country,'  near  New  Madrid, 
forming  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  erect 
trees  have  been  standing  ever  since  the  year  181^1812,  killed  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  that  date  ;  lacustrine  and  swamp-plants  have  been 
growing  there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  rivers  have  annually  inundated 
the  whole  space,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to  carry  in  any  sediment 
within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  morass,  so  dense  is  the  marginal  belt 
of  reeds  and  brushwood.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  generally  in  the 
'  cypress-swamps '  of  the  Mississippi  no  sediment  mingles  with  the 
vegetable  matter  accumulated  there  from  the  decay  of  trees  and  semi- 
aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention  that  when- 
ever any  part  of  a  swamp  in  Louisiana  is  dried  up,  during  an  unusually 
hot  season,  and  the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits  are  burned  into  the  ground 
many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire  can  descend  without  meeting 
with  water  ;  and  it  is  then  found  that  scarcely  any  residuum  or  earthy 
matter  is  left.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  '  cypress  swamps '  a  bed  of  clay 
is  found,  with  roots  of  the  tall  cypress,  just  as  the  under-clays  of  the  coal 
are  filled  with  stigmaria  " — the  roots  of  the  ancient  forest-trees  called 
sigillaria.* 


*  It  is  not  quite  certain  to  what  type  of  vegetation  these  trees  belonged.    They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  tree-f<jrn»,  but  some  are  found  to  have  had  long  straight 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  circumstances  here  considered  dispose  of  the 
theory — once  a  favourite  one  with  many  geologists — thafcthe  coal-seams 
were  formed  of  vegetable  matter  (the  rubbish  of  decayed  forests)  which 
had  been  carried  by  rivers  into  estuaries  and  there  formed  into  vast 
natural  rafts.  It  was  supposed  that  such  rafts,  sinking  to  the  bottom, 
became  after  a  while  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  or  mud.  The  upright- 
ness of  the  tree-stumps,  however,  as  compared  with  the  position  of  the 
coal-beds — that  is  to  say,  their  position  square  to  these  beds — should  of 
itself  have  disposed  of  the  theory  referred  to. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  understanding  under 
what  circumstances  the  alternate  rising  and  sinking  of  the  level  of  these 
delta- swamps,  or  morasses,  took  place  during  the  enormously  long  period 
of   time   which    must    have    been   occupied    in   the   formation   of  the 
carboniferous  groups  with  a  thickness  amounting  in  some  places  to  nearly 
four  miles.  We  see,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal- 
fields, there  must  have  been  eighty-one  distinct  submergences.     Now  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  same  part  of  the 
earth  should  have  been  above  and  beneath  the  sea-level  through  many 
successive  alternations.     Geology  has  long  taught  that  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  earth  this  must  have  happened.     But  that  throughout  so  many 
as  eighty-one  such  changes  those  conditions  should  have  been  repeated, 
which   are   necessary  for  the  formation  of  coal-beds,  is  indeed  a  most 
remarkable  circumstance.     We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  indications  of 
a  surprising  degree  of  subterranean  activity — for  whether  the  land  sank  or 
the  sea  rose,  there  must  have  been  a  great  oscillation  of  the  earth's  crust. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  great  swamps  must  have  retained 
their  horizontal  position  unaltered  for  long  periods  of  time.     The  growth 
of  a  forest  is  not  the  work  of  a  few  years,  nor  could  the  accumulations  ol 
vegetable   matter  have   been  formed  quickly.     As  Lyell  says,  we  have 
"evidence  of  the  former  existence  at  more  than  eighty  different  levels" 
— overlying  levels,  be  it  noticed — "  of  forests  of  trees,  some  of  them  of 
vast  extent,  and  which  lasted  for  ages,  giving  rise  to  a  great  accumulation 
of  vegetable  matter."     Under  what  condition  must  the  earth's  crust  have 
been  when  such  processes   were   possible  ?      To  this  question,  as    yet, 
geology  has  given  no  satisfactory  answer.     There  are  considerations,  how- 
leaves,   unlike   those  of    ferns.      The    reader  will    probably  remember  that  after 
describing  the  sigillaria,  the  author  of  Vestiges  of  Creation  describes  the  stigmaria  as 
a  distinct  plant.     "  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  leading  plants  of  the  coal  era, 
without  representatives  on  the  present  surface,  are  the  sigitlaria,  of  which  large  stems 
are  very  abundant,  showing  that  the  interior  has  been  soft,  and  the  exterior  fluted, 
with  separate  leaves  inserted  in  vertical  rows  along  the  flutings  ;   and  the  stigmaria, 
a  plant  apparently  calculated  to  flourish  in  marshes  or  pools,  having  a  short,  thick, 
fleshy  stem,  with  a  dome-shaped  top,  from  which  spring  branches  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  long."    These  branches  were,  in  reality,  the  roots  of  the  sigillaria.    The 
mistake  is  a  very  natural  one,  since  the  coal-seam  actually  separates  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  from  its  roots.     Some,  however,  have  since  been  found  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  tree-stumps. 
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ever,  which  seem  at  least  suggestive  of  a  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
here  presented. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  although 
vegetation  was  certainly  not  limited  to  the  carboniferous  period,  yet  it 
was  in  that  period  that  all  the  chief  coal-fields  were  formed.  There  are 
exceptions,  no  doubt,  to  this  rule.  In  the  times  which  preceded  the 
carboniferous  period,  some  coal-seams  were  formed,  and  some  well-known 
coal-fields  belong  to  later  geological  periods.  There  are  beds  of  true 
coal  belonging  to  the  tertiary  period  (the  latest  of  the  main  geological 
periods),  and  passing  from  the  oldest  tertiary  period  to  our  own  time,  we 
find  instances  of  the  deposition  of  enormous  quantities  of  lignite  and  brown 
coal,  as  well  as  of  the  formation  of  peat,  which  must  be  regarded  as  only 
needing  submersion  and  consequent  pressure  to  become,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  either  true  coal  or  very  near  akin  to  it.*  Yet,  it  remains  true  that 
the  carboniferous  group  is  the  coal  group  par  excellence ;  and  when 
to  this  consideration  is  added  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  series 
of  strata  included  in  this  group,  we  seem  justified  in  concluding  that 
this  long  period  was  characterized  by  some  remarkable  and  distinctive 
peculiarity. 

Now,  whether  we  consider  the  lower  portion  of  the  carboniferous 
series,  remarkable  for  the  masses  of  limestone  derived  chiefly  from  animal 
substances,  or  the  upper,  where  the  coal-seams  or  vegetable  layers  abound, 
we  find  evidences  of  the  presence  of  enormous  quantities  of  carbon.  In 
the  upper  part,  the  mere  existence  of  a  most  abundant  vegetation  implies 
the  presence  of  vast  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  this  gas  escaped  from  subterranean  regions  through  the 
outlets  formed  by  volcanoes  ;  and  the  idea  is  suggested  that  the  carboni- 
ferous period  was  one  of  great  volcanic  energy.  In  the  older  period?, 
there  was  probably  a  greater  degree  of  subterranean  activity,  and  from 
the  carboniferous  period  onwards,  even  until  our  own,  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust  have  been  probably  more  irregular  and  violent.  But  it 
would  seem  likely  that,  in  the  carboniferous  period,  an  intermediate  state 
of  things  prevailed,  when,  owing  to  the  greater  heat  of  the  earth's  crust, 
and,  consequently,  the  greater  relative  thickness  of  the  plastic  subter- 
ranean portions  of  the  crust,  the  movements  were  more  steady  and 
affected  wider  regions  than  at  present,  while  the  relief  given  by  volcanic 
craters,  instead  of  being  intermittent  as  at  present,  was  afforded  uniformly 
and  on  a  grander  scale. 

If  this  were,  indeed,  the  case,  then,  towards  the  close  of  the  carboni- 
ferous period,  great  disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust  might  be  expected 

*  "  Near  the  surface,"  says  Professor  Ansted,  "  this  substance  (peat)  is  light- 
coloured  and  spongy,  and  the  vegetable  matter  is  little  altered  ;  deeper,  it  is  brown, 
dense,  and  decomposed  ;  at  the  bottom,  it  is  black,  and  nearly  as  dense  as  coal."  As 
a  fuel,  however,  peat  contains  much  ash.  The  same  is  true  of  lignite  and  brown 
coal.  Moreover,  brown  coal  is  injured  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  true  coal.  Lignite  splits  in  the  air  ;  brown  coal  falls  to  powder. 

22—5 
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to  have  taken  place,  since  that  would  be  the  time  when  the  chief  volcanic 
vents  ceased  to  relieve  the  pent-up  subterranean  forces.  This  accords 
well  with  the  condition  of  the  geological  record.  "  The  termination  of 
the  carboniferous  formation,"  says  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation, 
"  is  marked  by  symptoms  of  volcanic  violence  "  (by  which  he  evidently 
means  simply  subterranean  violence),  "  which  some  geologists  have  con- 
sidered to  denote  the  close  of  one  system  of  things  and  the  beginning  of 
another.  Coal-beds  generally  lie  in  basins,  as  if  following  the  curve  of 
the  bottom  of  the  seas  ;  but  there  is  no  such  basin  which  is  not  broken 
up  into  pieces,  some  of  which  have  been  tossed  up  on  edge,  others  allowed 
to  sink,  causing  the  ends  of  strata  to  be,  in  some  instances,  many  yards, 
and,  in  a  few,  several  hundred  feet,  removed  from  the  corresponding  ends 
of  neighbouring  fragments.  These  are  held  to  be  results  of  volcanic 
movements  below,  the  operation  of  which  is  further  seen  in  numerous 
upbursts  and  intrusions  of  fire-born  rock  (trap).  That  these  disturbances 
took  place  about  the  close  of  the  formation,  and  not  later,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  of  the  next  higher  group  of  strata  being  comparatively  undisturbed. 
Other  symptoms  of  this  time  of  violence  are  seen  in  the  beds  of  con- 
glomerate which  occur  among  the  first  strata  above  the  coal.  These,  as 
usual,  consist  of  fragments  of  the  elder  rocks,  more  or  less  worn  from 
being  tumbled  about  in  agitated  water,  and  laid  down  in  a  mud  paste, 
afterwards  hardened.*  It  is  to  be  admitted  for  strict  truth"  (rather  a 
desirable  object,  by  the  way,  in  all  such  inquiries)  "  that,  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  the  carboniferous  formation  is  followed  by  superior  deposits, 
without  the  appearance  of  such  disturbances  between  their  respective 
periods  ;  but,  apparently,  this  case  is  exceptive.  That  disturbance  was 
general  is  supported  by  the  further  and  important  fact  of  the  destruction 
of  many  forms  of  organic  being  previously  flourishing,  particularly  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom." 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  coal-seams  are  strikingly 
deficient  in  the  fossil  remains  of  animals.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  says  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  whether  there  were  not  air-breathing  inhabitants  of  those 
forest  regions  where  the  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  produced  the 
coal-beds  ;  but,  if  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  were  a  main 
condition  of  the  great  vegetable  wealth  of  the  carboniferous  period,  the 
probability  would  seem  to  be  that  air-breathing  creatures  would  be  few, 
and  those  few  of  the  lower  orders  of  animal  life.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
poverty  of  the  coal-seams  in  remains  of  animals  has  long  been  commented 
upon  by  geologists.  We  find  footprints  of  a  monstrous  newt,  or  rather  of 

*  "  Volcanic  disturbances,"  adds  our  author  in  a  note,  "  break  up  the  rocks  ;  the 
pieces  are  worn  in  seams,  and  a  deposit  of  conglomerate  is  the  consequence.  Of 
porphyry,  there  are  some  such  pieces  in  the  conglomerate  of  Devonshire,  three  or  four 
tons  in  weight."  It  is  evident  from  this  note,  following,  as  it  does,  on  the  above 
passage  as  to  the  older  rocks,  that  the  writer  is  speaking  of  subterranean  disturbances, 
not  volcanic  action,  properly  so-called  ;  for  volcanic  action  does  not  break  up  the 
older  rocks  :  that  is  the  work  of  earthquakes. 
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an  animal  resembling  the  tadpole  of  the  newt.  *  These  creatures  were  truly 
amphibious,  however,  sharing  the  dominion  of  the  water  with  the  ganoid 
fishes,  an  association  which  "  reminds  us,"  says  Lyell,  "  that  the  living" 
creatures  of  the  same  order  "  in  America  frequent  the  same  rivers  as  the 
ganoids,  the  bony  p!kes."  They  were  undoubtedly  powerful  swimmers, 
Professor  Huxley  considers  ;  and,  indeed,  the  main  evidence  we  have  of 
their  having  been  air-breathers  is  the  circumstance  that  they  left  footprints 
on  the  sand.  If  they  had  been  walking  under  water,  their  weight  would 
have  been  so  much  reduced  that  they  would  have  left  no  impressions,  or 
only  faint  ones,  whereas  these  are  deep  and  distinct.  They  are  not 
unlike  the  impressions  which  would  be  left  by  a  small  and  rather  plump 
hand.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  creature  ever  made  its  way 
into  the  ancient  forests,  or  could  be  in  any  proper  sense  regarded  as  their 
inhabitant,  f 

We  have  mentioned  impressions  left  in  sand  belonging  to  the  carboni- 
ferous period,  and  the  ingenious  way  in  which  geologists  have  explained 
the  features  of  these  impressions.  There  is,  however,  a  record  on  the 
sandstone  of  this  period,  which  is,  perhaps,  even  more  significant. 
Impressions  of  rain-drops  have  been  detected  in  carboniferous  sandstone 
by  Dr.  Dawson,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and,  more  recently,  by  Mr.  Brown,  in 
Australia ;  and  these  rain-marks  are,  on  the  average,  about  as  large  as 
those  which  are  produced  by  the  rain  of  our  own  period.  As  Lyell  well 
remarks,  "  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  the  coal  period  had  been 
previously  inferred  from  the  number  of  its  ferns,  and  the  continuity  of  its 
forests  for  hundreds  of  miles  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  at  length 
obtained  such  positive  proofs  of  showers  of  rain,  the  drops  of  which 
resembled  in  their  average  size  those  which  now  fall  from  the  clouds. 
From  such  data,  we  may  presume  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  carboniferous 
period  corresponded  in  density  with  that  now  investing  the  globe,  and 
that  different  currents  of  air  varied  then  as  now  in  temperature,  so  as  to 
give  rise,  by  their  mixture,  to  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour." 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  extent  of  the  earth's  surface 


*  The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  the  suggestive  remarks  by  the'anthor  of  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation,  on  similar  tracks  left  by  the  labyrinihodont  of  Owen.  "  That 
massive  batrachian  which  leaves  its  hand-like  footsteps  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and 
then  is  seen  no  more.  Not  for  nothing  is  it  that  we  start  at  the  picture  of  that  strange 
impression — ghost  of  anticipated  humanity — for  apparently  it  really  is  so."  It  need 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  view  at  present  entertained  by  naturalists. 

f  Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  in  our  books  on  geology  this  creature  is  called 
a  batrachian,  many  popular  writers  have  been  led  to  assert  that  a  monstrous  frog 
inhabited  the  ancient  forests  whence  the  vegetation  of  the  coal-seams  was  derived. 
But  the  order  of  batrachians  includes  other  animals  than  the  frog  and  toad. 
According  to  the  views  at  present  adopted  of  the  batrachian  of  the  carboniferous 
period  (as  well  as  of  a  kindred  but  later  species  called  by  Professor  Owen  the 
labyrinthodont),t\L\&  creature  was  farther  removed  even  than  the  newt  from  the  common 
frog.  It  probably  resembled  in  structure  creatures  still  existing  (but  on  a  much 
smaller  scale),  which  have  four  limbs  like  the  newt,  but  have  gills  as  well  as  lungs. 
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occupied  by  those  particular  strata  which  belong  to  the  coal  period,  we 
find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  enormous  quantities  of  available  coal. 
Professor  Ansted  mentions  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  square  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface  "  are  covered  with  sandstones,  and  shales  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  among  which  coal  is  buried ;  and  this  coal  is  for 
the  most  part  accessible."  Now  there  are  upwards  of  three  million 
square  yards  of  surface  in  a  square  mile,  and,  assuming  an  average  total 
thickness  of  ten  yards  for  all  the  distinct  seams  of  each  coal-field,  we  find 
for  the  total  number  of  cubic  yards  of  available  coal  the  enormous  figure 
7,500,000,000,000.  As  a  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs  nearly  a  ton,  we 
may  say  that  there  are  in  round  numbers  seven  billions  of  tons  of  coal 
available  for  the  use  of  the  human  race.  If  we  took  the  average  number 
of  human  beings  living  at  each  moment  during  the  next  3,500  years  to  be 
2,000  millions,  and  the  annual  consumption  for  all  purposes  to  be  at  the 
average  rate  of  one  ton  per  human  being,  the  supply  would  last  for  that 
enormous  period. 

But  let  us  consider  what  portion  of  this  vast  supply  falls  to  the  share 
of  this  country — not  including,  of  course,  those  coal-fields  which  lie  in 
countries  forming  British  territory,  but  not  forming  part  of  the  British 
Isles ;  and  let  us  compare  our  store  of  coals  with  our  present  rate  of 
consumption  and  with  the  probable  rate  of  consumption  during  coming 
years. 

Some  difficulty  arises  in  the  outset  in  determining  what  portion  of  the 
coal-fields  actually  existing  in  the  British  Isles  may  be  regarded  as 
available.  We  might,  indeed,  render  the  question  more  complicated  by 
setting  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  inquiry  the  determination  of  the  actual 
expense  per  ton  for  mining,  carriage,  and  so  on,  according  as  different 
parts  of  the  coal-fields  were  being  worked.  But,  for  obvious  reasons,  this 
would  not  be  the  place  for  dealing  with  the  subject  in  so  general  or  so 
complete  a  manner.  The  sole  point  we  shall  here  touch  on,  as  bearing 
on  the  availability  of  the  various  coal- stores,  is  the  probable  depth  to 
which  coal-mining  operations  can  be  pushed. 

It  was  held  by  many,  ten  years  ago,  that  the  coal-mines  might  be 
worked  to  a  depth  far  exceeding  the  greatest  which  had  then  been  reached. 
"  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  deep  mining,"  wrote  Mr.  Leonard  Lemoran, 
Surveyor  of  Mines,  "  are  mere  questions  of  cost.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  assumption  of  4,000  feet  as  the  greatest  depth  to  which 
coal  can  be  worked  on  account  of  the  increase  of  temperature,  is  purely 
voluntary.  The  increase  has  been  calculated  at  a  rate  for  which  there  is  no 
authority ;  and  while  we  are  saying  our  coal-beds  cannot  be  worked  below 
4,000  feet,  a  colliery  in  Belgium  has  nearly  approached  that  depth,  and 
no  inconvenience  is  experienced  by  the  miners."  But,  unfortunately, 
this  sanguine  view  has  not  been  supported  by  recent  researches.  It  will 
be  known  to  our  readers  that  in  1865  commissioners  were  appointed  for 
discussing  the  whole  subject  of  our  coal  supply.  Among  their  ranks  were 
several  of  the  most  eminent  geologists,  as  well  as  some  of  the  highest 
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authorities  on  the  practical  questions  involved  in  the  subject.  The 
question  of  the  possible  depth  to  which  our  mines  could  be  worked,  was 
necessarily  one  to  which  the  commissioners  were  bound  to  give  very  close 
attention ;  and  we  may  fairly  accept  the  result  of  their  inquiries  as 
representing  the  most  trustworthy  conclusion  which  has  yet  been  reached 
on  this  particular  point.  Now  they  stated  that,  according  to  the  ordinary 
method  of  working,  the  depth  at  which  the  temperature  of  the  mine 
would  reach  blood  heat  (or  ninety-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit)  is  about  3,000 
feet.  They  expressed  a  belief  that  by  the  "  long  wall  "  system  of  working, 
a  depth  of  3,420  feet  might  be  reached  before  this  temperature  was 
attained  ;  but  whether  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen.  Now  although  the  human  frame  can  bear  for  a  while  a  greater  heat 
than  100  or  even  200  degrees  Fahrenheit,"  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  such  labours  as  are  required  in  coal-mining,  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  blood  heat,  without  great  suffering  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives. 

Accordingly,  although  before  the  commissioners  began  their  labours 
the  total  quantity  of  available  coal  in  Great  Britain  was  reckoned  at 
200,000  millions  of  tons,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  so  far  as  known 
coal-fields  are  concerned,  the  quantity  probably  available  must  be  reckoned 
at  something  less  than  150,000  millions  of  tons.  The  commissioners  them- 
selves found  that  in  1871  we  had  "an  aggregate  of  146,480  millions  of 
tons,  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  available  for  use." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  quantity  is  about  a  forty-eighth  part  of 
the  quantity  probably  available  throughout  the  whole  world;  so  that 
Great  Britain  possesses  for  her  area  a  singularly  large  supply  of  the 
mineral. 

Yet  the  consumption  of  coals  in  this  country  is  so  enormous  that, 
though  we  are  thus  exceptionally  well  supplied,  statisticians  have  already 
begun  to  look  with  anxiety  upon  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  our  stores. 

The  questions  at  issue  are  exceedingly  simple.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
our  total  available  supply  amounts  to  150,000  millions  of  tons.  Then  at  our 
present  rate  of  consumption,  amounting  nearly  to  120,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  this  supply  would  last  the  nation  1,250  years.  But  large  as  our 
consumption  is,  it  is  not  the  actual  rate  which  is  alarming,  but  the  annual 
increase  of  rate.  Year  by  year  our  consumption  is  increasing.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  under  84,000,000  tons,  so  that  the  average  rate  of 
increase  during  the  ten  years  has  been  more  than  3,500,000  tons.  Taking 
it  at  only  3,000,000,  the  supply  would  not  last  280  years.  This  is  easily 
shown.  For  the  increase  at  the  supposed  rate  would,  in  280  years,  be 
no  less  than  840,000,000  tons,  making  a  total  annual  consumption  of 

*  Brewster  mentions  that  Chantrey's  workmen  used  to  enter  the  furnace  which  the 
sculptor  employed  in  drying  his  moulds,  when  the  temperature  was  as  high  as  340°, 
"  walking  over  the  floor  with  wooden  clogs,  which  are,  of  course,  charred  on  the 
surface."  Chantrey  himself  and  five  or  six  friends  stayed  for  two  minutes  in 
the  furnace,  bringing  out  a  thermometer  which  stood  at  320°. 
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960,000,000.  The  mean  between  this  and  the  present  rate  amounts  to 
540,000,000 ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  280  times  540  is  greater  than 
150,000. 

But  startling  as  is  the  theory  that  our  coal  supply  will  be  completely 
exhausted  in  less  than  280  years — a  period  corresponding  to  that  between 
the  commencements  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  our  present  Queen — 
there  are  those  who  entertain  an  even  more  disheartening  view.  According 
to  them  it  is  not  even  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  annual  consumption 
which  forms  the  most  threatening  features  of  the  case,  but  the  rate  at 
which  this  rate  of  increase  is  itself  increasing. 

Thus  Mr.  Hull,  dealing  with  the  coal  supply  as  we  have  just  done, 
took  1,500,000  tons  for  the  average  annual  increase  (admittedly,  however, 
alow  estimate).  We  have  seen  that  the  present  average  annual  increase 
cannot  be  set  at  less  than  3,500,000.  How  if  twenty  years  hence  the 
average  annual  increase  should  have  risen  to  5,000,000  ?  half  a  century 
hence  to  10,000,000  ?  and  so  on.  It  is  clear,  at  least,  that  if  changes  such 
as  these  take  place  in  the  rate  of  increase,  we  have  greatly  over-estimated 
in  the  above  calculations  the  probable  duration  of  our  coal  supply. 

Mr.  Stanley  Jevons,  in  discussing  the  subject  nine  years  ago,  took  the 
increase  of  increase  into  account  with  very  startling  results.  He  said : 
"  We,  of  course,  regard  not  the  average  annual  arithmetical  increase  of 
coal  consumption,  but  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of  increase,  which  is 
found  by  computation  to  be  8'26."  Now  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  this  method  and  the  other,  we  shall  not  take  the  actual  figures, 
which  are  inconvenient  for  ready  computation.  Instead  of  doing  so  we 
shall  compare  two  simple  progressions.  One  is  the  series  100,  110,  120, 
180,  140,  150,  and  so  on,  increasing  by  ten  at  each  step  ;  the  other  is  a 
progression  increasing  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  runs  thus, — 100, 
110,  121,  183  (not  counting  fractions),  146,  161,  and  so  on.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  two  series  differ  more  and 
more  from  each  other  as  we  proceed  :  the  difference  is  but  one  at  the  third 
term  and  amounts  to  eleven  at  the  sixth.  It  would  be  found  to  increase 
marvellously  with  a  few  more  steps.  Now  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Stanley  Jevons's  method  and  Mr.  Hull's  is  precisely  analogous ;  only 
that  whereas  the  rate  per  cent,  just  considered  is  ten,  it  is  in  the  actual 
case  about  three  and  a  quarter. 

The  fact  really  is,  that  the  rate  of  increase  corresponds  precisely,  in 
one  case,  to  that  of  a  capital  of  120,000,000  sterling,  increased  each  year 
by  simple  interest  at  the  rate  of  8£  per  cent.,  while,  in  Mr.  Jevons's 
method  of  calculation,  the  increase  is  as  that  of  a  capital  of  120,000,000 
sterling,  increased  by  compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  8J  per  cent,  per 
annum.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  actual  difference  as  respects  the  con- 
sumption at  some  distant  epoch,  let  us  take  the  year  1950.  Then, 
according  to  the  former  method  of  viewing  the  matter,  the  consumption 
in  that  year  will  be  373£  millions  of  tons  ;  according  to  the  latter,  the 
consumption  would  be  no  less  than  1,446  millions ! 
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Startling  as  this  result  may  seem,  the  commissioners  found  that,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  five  during  which  their  labours  continued,  the  con- 
sumption corresponded  much  more  closely  with  the  anticipations  of 
Mr.  Jevons  than  with  the  theory  of  an  arithmetical  rate  of  increase. 
And  they  remarked  thereon  that,  though  "  every  hypothesis  must  be 
speculative,  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  coal  be  indefinitely  continued,  even  in  an  approximate 
degree,  the  progress  towards  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  will  be  very 
rapid." 

This  will  readily  be  believed  when  we  mention  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Jevons's  method  of  calculation,  adopting  3-26  as  the  rate  per  cent, 
of  increase,  150,000  millions  of  tons  as  the  total  available  supply  of  coal, 
and  120,000,000  as  the  present  annual  consumption,  our  coals  would  not 
last  us  quite  127  years  ! 

We  venture,  however,  to  indicate  reasons  for  believing  that  the  rate 
of  increase  here  contemplated  cannot  possibly  continue  during  many 
years,  and  that  even  the  assumption  of  an  arithmetical  rate  of  increase  at 
the  present  mean  rate  over-estimates  the  annual  consumption  for  any  time 
far  removed  from  the  present. 

In  all  such  progressions,  statistics  indicate  a  wavelike  alteration.  Just 
as  in  the  shape  of  a  wave's  front,  we  see  a  gentle  slope,  then  a  more 
rapid  slope,  and  then,  up  to  the  wave's  summit,  a  gradually-diminishing 
slope,  so,  in  statistical  progressions,  we  recognize  a  gradual  increase  at 
first,  then  a  more  rapid  increase,  then  a  diminishing  increase,  until  the 
absolute  maximum  is  reached,  after  which  comes  a  gradual  decrease.  But 
the  rear  of  such  a  statistical  wave  may  be  altogether,  unlike  the  front — 
in  other  words,  the  rate  and  manner  and  variations  of  decrease  may  be 
quite  unlike  the  rate  and  manner  and  variations  of  increase.  It  is  so 
with  the  progress  of  epidemics,  with  changes  of  population  in  the  complete 
history  of  a  nation  from  its  rise  to  its  decadence,  with  the  growth  of  a 
trade,  with  every  known  subject  to  which  statistical  research  has  been 
applied.  There  may.be  alternate  wavelike  rise  and  fall,  there  may  be  so 
slow  a  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  that  the  crest  or  valley  of  the  wave 
seems  long  in  passing,  and  the  decrease  after  increase,  or  vice  versa,  may 
so  far  differ  from  the  preceding  phase  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  ;  but 
in  every  case  there  is  to  be  recognized,  either  once  or  more  than  once,  the 
wave-form  of  rise  or  of  fall.* 

*  Let  any  one  try  such  an  experiment  as  the  following,  and  he  will  readily  under- 
stand what  is  here  meant  by  wave-like  progression,  and  obtain  also  very  convincing 
evidence  of  the  fact  in  question.  Along  a  horizontal  line  let  equal  spaces  be  measured, 
and  let  a  set  of  vertical  lines  be  pencilled  through  the  divisions  on  the  horizontal  line. 
Now,  from  the  weekly  records  of  health  let  the  number  of  deaths  due  to  any  disease, 
or  form  of  disease,  as,  for  instance,  diarrhoea,  or  the  class  of  diseases  included  under 
the  head  zymotic,  be  noted  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  some  period  in 
which  such  diseases  may  have  been  particularly  active,  and  let  the  number  of  deaths 
in  successive  weeks  be  represented  on  any  convenient  scale  on  the  successive  vertical 
lines,  measuring  upwards  from  the  horizontal  line.  [For  example,  say  that  50  deaths 
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Now,  the  consumption  of  coal  is  at  present,  and  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  passing  through  the  more  rapidly- ascending  portion  of  its  wave 
of  increase.  For  many  years  after  the  first  recognition  of  the  value  of 
coal  as  fuel  the  mineral  crept  slowly  into  use.  With  its  employment, 
fresh  uses  for  it  were  found,  the  very  usefulness  of  the  mineral  suggesting 
new  wants.  Chief  among  the  results  which  sprang  directly  from  the  use 
of  coal  as  fuel,  was  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  a  number  of 
purposes  which  had  before  been  either  unthought  of  or  unattainable  for 
want  of  proper  fuel.  The  spread  of  manufacture,  of  trade,  of  travel,  and 
general  intercommunication,  followed  in  due  course,  at  once  directly  and 
indirectly  necessitating  a  continued  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal 
employed  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  causes  are  still  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  while  this  is  the  case,  there  will  not 
merely  be  a  steady  annual  increase  in  the  use  of  coal  (for  such  an  increase 
would  follow  from  the  mere  expansion  of  the  uses  already  discovered  for 
the  mineral),  but  an  increase  of  that  increase,  on  account  chiefly  of  the 
progress  of  invention  and  discovery. 

That  this  state  of  things  will  continue  for  several  years  to  come  may 
fairly  be  anticipated ;  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  average  rate  of 
increase  in  the  coal-consumption  will  be  fully  equal  to  that  at  present 
observed  may  also  be  expected ;  but  that,  before  many  years  are  passed, 
the  rate  of  increase  (then  higher  than  now)  will  be  beginning  to  diminish, 
thenceforward  returning  towards  its  present  rate,  and  passing  eventually 
below  its  present  rate,  is  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  the  natural  order  of 
events  in  the  future.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  such  a  result  would  by 
no  means  imply  a  falling  off  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  activity 
of  the  country.  The  extension  of  the  employment  of  coal  for  known  uses 
has,  in  several  instances,  already  nearly  approached  a  limit.  In  other 
cases,  such  extension,  though  still  proceeding,  is  not  proceeding  at  an 
increasing  but  at  a  decreasing  rate.  This  must  happen  in  turn  with  all 
the  known  applications  of  coal,  the  extension  of  its  use,  perhaps,  attaining 
a  rate  corresponding  nearly  to  that  of  the  actual  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion.* Such  a  change  would  imply  a  continual  increase  of  national 
commercial  prosperity,  not  (as  at  first  view  might  seem  to  be  the  case)  a 
gradual  decadence.  It  is  as  though  a  merchant,  whose  gains,  already 
large,  had  been  increasing  year  by  year,  say  by  1,0001.,  should  find  them 
still  increase  year  after  year  by  900/.,  8001. ,  TOO/,  (the  change  occupying 
many  years),  until,  at  length,  the  annual  increase  settled  down  to  some 

shall  be  represented  by  one  inch,  and  other  numbers  proportionately.]  Then  through 
the  summits  of  the  lines  thus  drawn  let  a  curve  be  swept.  It  will  be  found  that  this 
curve  has  the  wave  figure  spoken  of  above. 

*  The  population  is  increasing  at  an  increasing  rate  at  present  ;  but  as  this  rate 
is  much  lower  than  that  at  which  the  consumption  of  coal  is  increasing,  this  consump- 
tion, in  changing  to  the  rate  at  which  population  is  increasing,  must  diminish  its  rate 
of  increase.  Moreover,  the  increase  of  the  rate  at  which  the  population  of  this 
country  is  increasing,  grows  less  decade  by  decade. 
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constant  or  nearly  constant  sum,  such  as  (say)  200?.  The  prosperity  of 
such  a  merchant  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  failing,  for  his  gains,  large 
at  first,  would  have  grown  larger  and  larger  throughout,  and,  in  the  final 
stage,  they  would  still  be  growing  larger  and  larger  from  year  to  year. 
So  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  those  uses  of  coal  which  are  already  known. 
Already  large,  they  would  grow  larger  and  larger  (on  our  supposition, 
which  we  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  all  experience) ;  they  would 
not  throughout  the  change  fail  to  increase  ;  and,  at  the  last,  they  would 
settle  down  to  a  nearly  constant  rate,  not  of  consumption,  but  of  increase 
of  consumption. 

So  soon  as  such  processes  begin  to  operate  freely  (and  as  we  have  said 
they  are  already  operating  to  some  extent),  they  will  reduce  the  rate  at 
which  the  whole  consumption  is  increasing.  Operating  against  them  would 
be  the  progress  of  invention,  by  which  fresh  uses  for  coal  are  continually 
springing  up.  Yet  this  cause  would  not  act  solely  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption ;  for  many  of  the  inventions  which  require  directly  or  indirectly 
the  employment  of  coal,  operate  to  remove  or  to  reduce  some  other  cause 
also  requiring  the  consumption  of  coal.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that 
before  long  inventions  will  be  so  directed  as  to  reduce,  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  certain  departments  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

Now,  if  this  view  of  the  future  is  just,  we  can  no  longer  apply  a  per- 
centage of  increase  after  Mr.  Jevons's  method,  except  for  so  moderate  a 
number  of  years  that  the  monstrous  annual  consumption  indicated  for 
1950  (for  example)  is  no  longer  in  question.  For  the  next  ten,  twenty, 
or  even  thirty  years,  it  is  not  vitally  important'  whether  we  take 
Mr.  Jevons's  method  or  Mr.  Hull's.  There  would  indeed  be  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  annual  consumption  at  the  end  of  the  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years,  but  still  the  main  difference  would  be  that  a  certain  consump- 
tion would  be  reached  so  many  years  sooner  in  one  case  than  in  the  other." 
Thus,  taking  120  millions  of  tons  as  the  present  annual  consumption, 
and  3-26  as  the  rate  of  increase  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  annual  con- 
sumption ten  years  hence  will  be  159  millions  of  tons  if  the  actual  increase 
remain  constant,  and  165  millions  of  tons  if  the  percentage  of  increase 
remain  constant;  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  numbers  will  be 
respectively  185  millions  and  227  £  millions ;  at  the  end  of  thirty  years 
they  will  be  218  millions  and  814  millions.  The  difference  in  the  two 
last  cases  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  ;  yet  it  is  seen  that  the  consumption 
twenty  years  hence  on  Mr.  Jevons's  hypothesis  is  the  same  as  the  con- 
sumption thirty-three  years  hence  on  the  other ;  and  it  can  readily  be 


*  It  will  be  very  soon  in  onr  power  to  decide  whether  one  or  other  hypothesis  be 
correct ;  nor  will  it  be  long  before  it  will  be  possible  to  decide  whether  the  hypothesis 
advocated  by  the  present  writer  is  not  sounder  than  either.  We  venture  to  predict 
that  before  the  year  1890  the  percentage  of  increase  will  be  markedly  below 
Mr.  Jevons's  estimate  ;  and  that  before  the  year  1900,  the  actual  increase  will  be 
below  its  present  value. 
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calculated  that  the  consumption  thirty  years  hence  on  Mr.  Jeyons's 
hypothesis  is  the  same  as  the  consumption  fifty  years  hence  on  the  other. 
The  advance  to  that  rate  twenty  years  earlier  or  later  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  importance  compared  with  the  question  whether  Mr.  Jevons's  view 
will  be  justified  during  after-years. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  believe,  the  present  increasing  rate  of  increase 
will  be  changed  long  before  even  thirty  years  have  passed  into  a  decreasing 
rate  of  increase — if  such  a  consumption  as  250  millions  of  tons  is  not 
reached  until  long  after  the  time  when  even  the  present  rate  of  change, 
continued  uniformly,  would  have  brought  it — we  need  not  fear  that  the 
exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields  is  so  near  at  hand  as  either  Mr.  Jevons  or 
Mr.  Hull  has  supposed.  And  we  may  recognize  this  further  cause  of  hope 
in  such  a  view,  that,  whereas  the  prospect  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal 
within  150  or  200  or  even  300  years  would  imply  little  less  than  the  prospect 
of  approaching  national  bankruptcy,  the  continuance  of  our  supply  for  800 
or  1,000  years  would  suffice  to  put  us  on  a  secure  and  stable  footing. 
During  all  these  years  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  nation  would  be 
increasing,'  so  far  as  the  cause  in  question  is  concerned  (since  our  assump- 
tions imply  a  continual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal) ;  inventions 
and  discoveries  would  have  multiplied  on  all  sides ;  means  might  even 
have  been  devised  for  accomplishing,  without  coal,  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  which  coal  now  does  for  us ;  and,  at  the  worst,  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  obtain  abundant  supplies  of  coal  from  other  countries.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  much  to  say  that  even  if  these  hopes  were  not  justified, 
1,000  years  of  prosperity  is  a  future  which  this  nation  might  contemplate 
with  satisfaction.  Whatever  our  pride  in  our  country — in  her  past  history, 
her  present  condition,  or  her  future  prospects — we  are  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  given  to  any  nation  to  endure  for  ever.  As  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  antiquity  passed  into  decadence,  so  one  day  must  it  happen 
with  this  country,  though  we,  her  children,  may  well  believe  that  that  day 
is  far  off,  and  that  the  might  and  prosperity  of  this  nation  will  rather 
undergo  a  change  of  form  than  a  complete  destruction ;  not  perishing,  but 
being  merged  in  the  might  and  the  prosperity  of  one  or  other  of  the 
nations  which  have  sprung  from  ours. 
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A  TRANSYLVANIAN   TALE. 
(From  the  Hungarian  of  PAUL  GYULAI.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE    ARREST. 

FEW  hours  afterwards  a  large  body 
of  gendarmes  arrived  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  notary  received  orders 
to  reinstate  at  once  the  evicted 
gardener,  and  to  protect  him  in 
all  his  previous  rights,  until  the 
courts  of  law  should  have  pro- 
nounced judgment  in  the  suit  pend- 
ing between  him  and  his  former 
landlord.  The  notary  received 
further  commands  to  assist  the 
officer  of  the  gendarmerie  in 
securing  the  persons  of  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  and  in  the 
search  for  concealed  arms.  The 
gendarmes  then  proceeded  to  sur- 
round the  manor-house  and  to 
arrest  the  servants,  and  began  to 
search  the  rooms. 

Piadnothy  fell  into  a  fearful  rage  when  Istvan  rushed  into  the  room 
and  told  him  what  had  happened.  Although  he  had  already  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  new  system  of  government,  this,  his  first  direct  collision 
with  its  representatives,  renewed  and  intensified  in  his  breast  the  feelings 
of  grief  and  hatred.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  quite  beside 
himself;  he  looked  for  his  sword  to  slay  the  first  man  that  entered. 
But  Istvan  contrived  to  snatch  the  sword  away  before  he  could  get  hold 
of  it,  and  at  that  very  moment  the  gendarmes  came  in.  Radnothy  stood 
silent  and  motionless,  as  if  he  had  been  changed  to  stone.  He  did  not 
believe  his  eyes  ;  he  considered  what  took  place  to  be  so  impossible  that 
his  rage  was  lost  in  his  astonishment.  Recovering  his  senses  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  regarded  them  with  proud  contempt,  as  they  took  his  ancestral 
sword  out  of  Istvan's  hands,  searched  his  bed  and  his  chests  of  drawers, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  their  prisoner,  and  must  prepare 
to  accompany  them. 
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"  I  understand,  I  hear,  and  hereby  make  my  protest  against  all 
violence,"  cried  Kadnothy,  raising  his  hand,  as  if  he  stood  before  the 
authorities  of  the  county  as  formerly  constituted  ;  "  I  protest  against  the 
illegal  decision.  You  have  heard  me  ;  now  clear  out  of  my  curia.11 

But  the  gendarmerie  officer  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Hungarian, 
and  only  looked  and  marvelled  at  him. 

"  Will  you  not  retire  ? "  continued  Badnothy,  with  still  greater 
•warmth,  attributing  the  hesitation  of  the  officer  to  the  effect  produced 
by  his  words  ;  "do  you  not  know  that  a  nobleman's  curia  is  sacred ;  the 
rain  may  fall  on  it,  the  wind  whistle  through  it,  the  lightning  strike  on  it, 
but  no  child  of  man — not  even  the  king — may  enter  into  it,  except  as  a 
guest,  whom  I  always  receive  gladly,  entertain  hospitably,  and  for  whom,  if 
need  be,  I  shed  my  blood.  Now  you  know  it,  if  you  did  not  before  ;  so 
retire." 

The  amazed  gendarmerie  officer  asked  for  an  explanation  from  the 
notary,  who  merely  smiled  at  the  whole  scene,  and  explained  that  his 
Grace  the  Alispdn  had  been  asleep  the  last  two  years,  and  had  not  woke 
up  even  yet,  but  was  talking  in  his  dreams. 

"Once  more  I  say,  retire,"  repeated  Eadnothy,  still  more  vehemently ; 
"  it  is  not  legal  to  arrest  a  nobleman,  unless  taken  in  the  act.  So  say  our 
laws,  and  these  laws  no  power  on  earth  can  abolish.  I  have  committed  no 
crime  ;  I  have  only  defended  my  own  property,  which  the  Government 
either  could  not  or  would  not  defend.  All  which  will  be  made  clear  in  due 
time  and  in  the*  proper  quarter.  Summon  me  in  your  own  way  before  a 
regular  tribunal :  I  shall  make  my  appearance.  The  whole  county  knows 
that  I  shall  not  run  away.  I  have  enough  property  to  satisfy  them  should 
they  bring  lawsuits  against  me  for  a  hundred  years.  Now,  I  once  more 
solemnly  protest  against  the  whole  proceeding ;  inform  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns of  my  protest.  You  have  understood  me  ;  now  go." 

The  bailiff  did  all  he  could  to  calm  his  master,  but  the  latter  allowed 
no  one  else  to  get  in  a  word.  At  last  he  grew  calmer,  in  consequence  of 
having  talked  himself  out,  and  only  then  did  he  give  way,  when,  the  officer 
having  gone  through  the  form  of  putting  his  hand  upon  him,  he  pro- 
nounced his  protest  against  the  act  of  violence  done  him,  declared  the 
officer  responsible  for  the  consequences,  and  called  on  all  present  to  bear 
witness  to  the  outrage  when  required.  After  that  he  said  no  more,  but 
silently  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage,  motioned  in  a  dignified  manner  to 
the  officer  to  sit  beside  him,  as  if  it  depended  upon  his  condescension 
whether  he  did  so  or  not.  But  when  he  saw  his  refractory  curialists 
pointing  at  him  with  malicious  joy,  the  gardener's  wife  replacing  her 
household  stuff  in  the  cottage  before  his  very  eyes,  while  lame  little 
Manyi,  loudly  lamenting  and  stumbling  along,  ran  after  the  carriage  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  village,  and  his  manor-house,  beloved  even  in  ruins, 
disappeared  from  sight,  he  began  to  cough,  perhaps  because  he  really  had 
a  cold,  perhaps  because  he  wished  to  suppress  the  outward  signs  of  emotion. 

These  events  long  occupied  the  minds  of  those  who  were  left  behind. 
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Ten  times  a  day  did  the  bailiff  say  to  the  housekeeper,  "  I  said  before- 
hand what  would  come  of  it ;  now  a  man  may  engage  new  servants  if  he 
has  money  to  pay  them,  he  may  have  work  done  if  he  can  get  anybody  to 
do  it ;  certainly  I  am  not  to  blame  if  the  whole  farm  goes  every  day  to 
greater  ruin."  The  housekeeper  set  her  arms  akimbo  and  asked  for 
whom  should  she  cook ;  would  that,  at  any  rate,  they  had  not  taken  the 
coachman  away,  that  excellent  fellow ;  and  she  began  to  shed  tears  and 
to  turn  on  her  finger  a  copper  ring  which  the  coachman  had  bought  for 
her  the  last  market-day.  On  such  occasions  little  Manyi  used  to  begin  to 
cry,  and  once  or  twice  proposed  to  drive  two  of  her  geese  into  the  town 
and  have  them  roasted  for  his  Grace,  who  must  have  very,  very  bad  fare 
there  in  the  dungeon.  At  this  the  housekeeper  became  almost  petrified 
with  astonishment.  "At  any  rate,"  she  said,  "this  little  frog  puts  in 
her  word  about  everything." 

"  What  dost  thou  know  about  it  ?  Dost  thou  suppose  that  they 
thrust  his  Grace  into  a  hole,  as  they  would  Marczi  the  gipsy,  and  give 
him  dry  bread  and  water  ;  why,  he  lives  there  just  as  he  does  here.  Go 
away,  stupid,  and  take  care  of  thy  geese  ;  that's  thy  business." 

Nor  was  the  occurrence  less  discussed  in  the  village.  Many  of  the 
villagers  were  summoned  into  the  town  to  give  evidence.  Every  one  returned 
with  a  very  important  countenance,  and  went  at  once  to  the  village-house, 
where  the  village  gossips  examined  them  over  again,  and  that  much 
better  than  the  district  commissioner  and  the  gendarmerie  officer  had  done. 
One  told  with  what  propriety  the  'gardener  had  behaved,  while  his  Grace 
was  continually  quarrelling  with  the  commissioner  and  the  officer;  it 
would  go  hard,  but  they  would  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  for  life.  A 
second  deposed  as  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact  that  his  Grace  was  taken 
ill ;  he  himself  saw  them  taking  a  doctor  to  him  ;  perhaps  he  had  died  in 
the  meantime.  A  third  with  a  sorrowful  countenance  said  that  the  affair 
of  the  curial  lands  was  by  no  means  a  clear  one,  that  it  remained  in  fact 
undecided,  as  neither  the  district  commissioner  nor  the  gendarmerie 
officer  considered  themselves  competent  to  decide  it,  but  had  sent  it  up 
to  the  Emperor  ;  but  however  that  might  turn  out — he  added  cheerfully— 
his  Grace  could  hardly  escape  getting  into  trouble,  because  he  had  no 
licence  to  carry  arms :  he  had  concealed  a  sword,  he  had  committed  acts 
of  violence,  and  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  village.  A  fourth  told 
long  stories  as  to  how  many  questions  they  asked  the  witnesses,  what  a 
quantity  they  wrote ;  they  had  already  written  over  a  waggon-load  of 
paper  ;  certainly  Mr.  Kadnothy  would  have  to  hand  over  the  greater  part 
of  his  estate  to  pay  for  it  all.  A  fifth  surprised  the  village  with  the 
important  news  that  Eadnothy  had  been  set  at  liberty,  and  would  shortly 
return  home  ;  that  it  was  in  vain  that  the  county  had  been  abolished ;  a 
nobleman  after  all  remains  a  nobleman  ;  and  a  poor  man  gets  no  justice 
done  him.  This  report,  however,  did  not  find  much  credence.  All  of 
them  shook  their  heads  doubtfully,  while  the  notary  declared  that  he 
would  believe  anything  in  the  world,  only  not  that. 
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shape  and  develop  at  length.  He  wrote  regular  state-papers.  He  did 
nothing  else  but  sit  in  his  room  and  write.  In  vain  did  the  bailiff  come 
in  to  ask  him  for  commands  about  what  was  to  be  done  upon  the  farm. 
All  the  answer  he  got  was  that  the  lightning  might  fall  upon  the  hay  or 
the  corn,  but  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  recover  the  curial  land,  and 
wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  the  outrage  on  his  person.  Then  he  got  excited  and 
read  out  to  the  bailiff  what  he  had  written,  and  told  him  what  he  was  going 
to  write.  If  Istv&n  brought  him  letters  from  his  son,  who  was  now  getting 
better,  or  from  Mrs.  Colonel  and  Erzsi,  who  wrote  to  say  what  day  they 
should  start  for  Transylvania,  he  merely  glanced  over  them  and  exclaimed, 
"  Ah  !  children,  ye  do  not  know  how  much  trouble  I  am  taking  for  your 
sakes."  If  a  guest  came  by  chance  to  visit  him,  he  apologized  for  leaving 
him  and  retiring  to  his  room ;  but  the  fact  was  that  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  business,  and  had  no  confidence  in  the  lawyers.  A  perpetual  and  enduring 
rage  took  the  place  of  his  quiet  melancholy  and  suppressed  chagrin.  He 
walked  up  and  down  in  his  room.  He  turned  over  his  old  law-books,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  Diets,  talked  to  himself,  and  then  sat  down  to  write.  He 
poured  out  on  paper  all  his  sorrow  and  rage,  and  when  he  had  sealed  it 
up,  directed  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  post,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  with  proud  self-satisfaction  exclaimed  :  "  Now  we  shall  see  what  they'll 
be  able  to  say  to  that !  " 

A  few  weeks  after  he  had  his  packet  returned  to  him,  with  a  notice 
written  on  the  back  that  the  official  titles  should  be  used  in  the  address, 
which  had  further  to  be  written  in  German,  and  must  be  countersigned 
by  some  recognized  lawyer  :  further,  the  Befund  was  reckoned  of  the  un- 
stamped documents,  and  he  was  enjoined  to  pay,  on  pain  of  its  being 
levied  by  execution,  the  fine  for  such,  which  was  calculated  to  eight- 
twelfths  of  a  kreutzer,  "  as  the  newest  laws  direct." 

"  What  sort  of  new  laws  ?  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  Diet  they 
were  passed ;  in  what  marclialis  they  were  proclaimed,"  exclaimed  Kad- 
nothy,  striking  his  fist  upon  the  returned  packet.  As  that  could  give  him 
no  answer,  he  answered  himself,  protesting  at  length  against  this  new 
wrong.  Later  still,  he  became  absorbed  in  the  re-perusal  of  the  returned 
documents,  and  whenever  he  came  to  one  of  his  favourite  passages,  he 
started  up,  murmuring  to  himself — 

"  I  wrote  that  well,  very  well.  Of  course  they  would  like  to  silence 
me.  They  know  that  I  can't  write  in  German,  and  therefore  they  require 
me  to  do  so.  They  know  that  no  lawyer  would  sign  his  name  to  such 
documents,  and  therefore  they  wish  to  force  that  upon  me.  But  they 
won't  succeed  in  that.  I  will  interfere  no  more  with  them.  Let  my  lawyer 
carry  on  the  lawsuit  with  them,  as  he  is  so  fond  of  them.  I  shall  appeal 
to  their  superiors,  to  the  Governor,  to  the  Minister,  to  the  King.  I  shall 
develop  at  greater  length  and  clearness  all  I  have  said,  and,  that  they 
may  understand  it  the  better,  I  shall  have  it  translated  into  German  by  the 
neighbouring  Saxon  pastor.  I'll  make  them  know  what  the  real  state  of 
the  country  is." 
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With  that  he  set  himself  down  to  write  again,  and  began  afresh  the 
vfork  of  his  defence.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  covered,  and  yet  he  had  not 
written  the  half  of  what  he  had  to  say.  He  poured  out  everything  that 
was  on  his  mind,  and  a  good  deal  which,  strictly  speaking,  had  nothing  to 
•do  with  the  matter  in  h/md,  but  which  bubbled  up  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart.  He  explained  ithe  old  urbarial  relations  between  landlord  and 
peasant,  and  the  peculiaV  position  of  the  curialists  ;  but  he  dwelt  at  greater 
length  upon  the  devastations  committed  by  the  insurgent  Wallachs  and 
the  sacking  of  his  manor-house.  He  expressed  at  large  his  views  with 
respect  to  the  illegality  and  dangers  of  the  present  system  of  government, 
and  depicted  the  ignorance  and  tyranny  of  its  instruments.  He  filled  sheets 
with  directions  as  to  how  the  ills  under  which  the  country  was  suffering 
were  to  be  remedied,  and  the  old  state  of  things  restored.  He  complained 
bitterly  of  the  outrage  done  on  his  own  person,  and  laboured  to  prove  that 
the  dignity  of  the  nobility  was  the  firmest  bulwark  of  that  of  royalty.  He 
devoted  a  few  pages  to  his  confiscated  sword,  and  enumerated  the  principal 
wars,  especially  those  against  the  Prussians  and  the  French,  in  which  it 
had  been  brandished  by  the  hands  of  his  ancestors.  He  often  mentioned 
that  he  had  served  the  county  for  thirty  years,  and  that  during  his  alispdn- 
ship  everything  was  managed  far  better,  and  did  not  cost  half  as  much.  He 
defended  the  county  system,  and  prayed  for,  nay,  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  Constitution.  He  cited  the  Corpus  Juris,  Verboczy,  the  Approbata 
et  Compilata  Constitutio,  the  Pragmatica  Sanctio,  the  laws  of  1791,  and 
all  the  historians  from  Anonymus  *  downwards.  He  read  over  and  corrected 
each  sheet  several  times,  spiced  it  with  the  strongest  expressions,  only 
taking  care  to  avoid  anything  which,  according  to  the  Hungarian  law,  could 
have  afforded  grounds  for  an  action  against  him.  He  clung  with  such 
violent  passion  to  the  past,  as  to  be  unable  to  understand  the  present.  He 
lived  in  a  dream-world,  where  all  that  was  real  was,  that  he  suffered,  raged, 
toiled,  and  grew  old. 

He  now  neglected  his  personal  appearance  more  than  ever.  His  worn 
coat  looked  as  if  it  had  been  put  on  with  a  pitchfork.  His  long,  disordered 
hair  and  beard  made  him  appear  wilder  every  day.  Since  he  had  taken 
to  lawsuits  and  memoir-writing,  he  did  not  concern  himself  about  the 
management  either  of  his  farm  or  of  his  house.  In  the  morning  he  gave 
no  directions  to  the  bailiff.  At  noon  he  did  not  wrangle  with  the  house- 
keeper. It  was  only  occasionally  when  going  to  bed  at  night  or  getting 
up  in  the  morning  that  he  scolded  Istvan.  He  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
his  papers ;  so  much  so  that  he  did  not  even  notice  that  one  fine  summer 
afternoon  a  carriage  had  driven  up  to  the  manor-house,  and  that  Mrs. 
Colonel  aad  his  daughter  had  entered  his  room. 

"  Dear  me  !  what  an  ill-behaved  fellow  !  Is  this  the  way  to  receive 
guests  ?  "  squeaked  in  false  treble  Mrs.  Colonel,  a  lady  of  meagre  appear- 
ance, and  advanced  in  years,  whose  false  hair  harmonized  very  well  with 

*  The  earliest  Hungarian  historian,  more  fully  described  as  Anonymus  Bela  Regis 
JNotarius. 
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her  slightly  painted  face.  She  then  proceeded  to  put  up  her  eyeglass, 
and  to  examine  her  brother-in-law,  as  if  he  were  some  wild  animal. 

Radnothy  turned  round  and  looked  up.  He  fixed  his  gaze,  however, 
not  on  his  sister-in-law,  but  on  his  daughter.  Her  he  regarded  for  a  long 
time,  failing  to  recognize  her,  so  much  was  she  grown  and  altered.  Erzsi 
stood  before  him  like  a  wax  doll  in  a  hairdresser's  window,  with  a  face 
devoid  of  all  expression  of  feeling,  and  even  in  her  travelling  dress  smart 
and  coquettish.  He  could  not  by  any  means  discover  in  her  the  simple 
Erzsi  of  old  days,  his  dear  girl,  who  used  to  throw  herself  so  eagerly  on 
his  neck,  and  fill  his  ears  with  her  prattle.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  no 
longer  resembled  her  mother;  the  features  were  still  there,  but  the  expres- 
sion was  quite  different.  Nor  did  the  girl  recognize  her  father.  His  worn 
dress,  his  aged  countenance,  his  long  gray  beard  and  hair  made  such  an 
uncomfortable  impression  upon  her  that  for  the  moment  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Her  father's  keen,  piercing  glance  steadily  fixed  upon  her, 
increased  her  confusion;  so  that  instead  of  speaking  to  him,  she  addressed 
her  aunt,  asking  half  in  German,  half  in  French,  "  What  was  the  matter 
with  poor  papa  ?  " 

This  chattering  in  foreign  languages  only  increased  the  impression  of 
strangeness  which  the  girl's  appearance  had  produced  on  her  father.  His 
violent  emotion  forced  a  tear  from  his  eye ;  he  grew  tender,  and  without 
knowing  what  he  was  doing  he  drew  his  daughter  on  his  lap  and  began 
to  caress  her. 

"  Erzsike,  dost  not  thou  recognize  thy  poor  father  ?  Canst  not  thou 
talk  with  him  ?  For  your  sakes  have  I  grown  old.  Look  at  this  mass 
of  writing.  For  thee  do  I  work  day  and  night« ....  Erzsike,  take  off 
that  bonnet ;  it  quite  disfigures  you ;  you  look  like  an  actress  in  it.  Now 
do  you  recognize  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  who  could  recognize  you,  dear  brother-in-law  Alexis  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Colonel ;  "  you  look  like  a  man  just  fallen  from  a  tree.*  Abcr  um 
Gottes  Wilien,  why  don't  you  cut  off  that  long  beard  ?  At  any  rate,  shave 
your  chin,  as  every  gentleman  does  now." 

"  My  beard  is  not  longer  than  my  lady  sister-in-law's  great  foolish 
curls.  It  would  do  no  harm  if  they  were  cut  off,"  broke  out  Radnothy, 
who  felt  almost  a  sensation  of  pleasure  in  being  thus  able  to  vent  his 
spleen  upon  her. 

"  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  disgraceful  behaviour.  An  ill-bred 
savage  !  I  come  here,  I  go  through  the  long  journey  from  Vienna,  to  be 
treated  like  this.  I  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  him  released  ;  I  wrote 
five  long  letters  on  his  behalf;  and  the  ungrateful  fellow  receives  me  in 
this  way  !  " 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Colonel  burst  into  tears,  sank  half  fainting  into  an 
arm-chair,  and  then,  that  she  might  express  herself  with  more  ease,  began 
talking  German  and  French.  Radnothy  scarcely  understood  a  word  of 

*  Hungarian  proverbial  expression  for  one  who  belongs  to  nobody. 
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•what  she  said,  but  the  mere  sound  of  those  foreign  languages  was  too  much 
for  his  poor  head. 

"Leave  off,  dear  papa,  leave  off;  and  do  not  irritate  good  aunty," 
said  firzsi,  casting  a  reproving  look  on  her  father,  and,  escaping  from  his 
arms,  she  hastened  to  render  assistance  to  Mrs.  Colonel. 

"  What !  The  child  lectures  the  father,  does  she  ?  Is  that  what  thou 
hast  learned  at  Vienna  ?  Are  those  the  lessons  which  thy  good  aunt  has 
taught  thee  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  sent  thee  all  that  money  ?  For 
this  that  thou  hast  come  home  ?  Thou — thou — thou  !  "  cried  Radnothy, 
jumping  up  from  his  chair. 

He  would  have  said  still  more  if  he  had  not  chanced  to  tread  on 
Mrs.  Colonel's  little  black  dog,  which  began  to  bark  in  such  a  dreadful 
manner  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  all  his  forces  against  this  new 
enemy. 

"  Ah  !  murderer  !  you  are  killing  my  dear  Figaro !  "  screamed  Mrs. 
Colonel. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  papa,  don't  kick  poor  Figaro,"  sobbed  firzsi  in 
a  tone  of  entreaty. 

"  Man,  what  art  thou  about  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Colonel  pathetically. 

"  I  am  going  mad !  "  gasped  out  Radnothy. 

The  useless  little  dog  began  to  bark  still  more  loudly,  and  to  snap  still 
more  fiercely  at  Radnothy's  legs,  who  got  into  a  downright  fury.  The 
Colonel's  widow  sobbed  in  three  languages, — in  German  to  the  dog,  in 
French  to  Erzsi,  and  in  Hungarian  to  her  brother-in-law,  Erzsi  continued 
to  stammer  and  cry.  Istvan  and  the  servants  of  the  Colonel's  widow  rushed 
into  the  room  in  alarm,  and  with  them  the  house-dog,  Maros,  who  took 
the  part  of  his  master,  and  almost  tore  Figaro  to  pieces.  A  scene  of 
indescribable  confusion  ensued,  in  which  nobody  got  a  hearing,  and  every 
one  received  at  least  one  punch  in  the  ribs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FAMILY  JARS. 

THIS  scene  was  bat  a  sample  of  many  more.  The  quiet  rooms  of  the 
manor-house  became  the  scene  of  perpetual  squabbles.  Radnothy  began 
to  feel  himself  even  less  at  home  than  ever  before.  As  he  saw  Mrs. 
Colonel  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  he  often  thought  of  his  wife  ;  he 
often  mourned  over  his  daughter,  as  he  saw  Elizabeth — for  so  her  aunt 
insisted  on  calling  Erzsi — dressed  like  an  actress.  More  than  once  he  got 
into  a  rage  at  the  way  the  world  was  turned  upside  down,  since  his  lady 
sister-in-law  had  tried  to  sweep  away  what  yet  remained  of  the  old  state 
of  things  in  the  house.  Now  he  had  to  quarrel  not  only  with  the  gardener 
and  the  village  notary,  and  the  Government  officials,  but  also  with  two 
women  and  a  little  dog. 

The  bitterness  of  the  first  meeting  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
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all  three  that  they  could  not  get  over  it.  They  were  continually  irritating 
one  another,  not  only  without  intending  it,  hut  even  when  wishing  to  avoid 
it.  The  Colonel's  widow  had  come  down  into  Transylvania  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  Radnothy  to  give  his  daughter  to  Captain  Kahlenherger,  who 
had  not  made  any  formal  offer  for  her  hand,  but  had  hinted  intelligibly 
enough  that  he  was  ready  to  do  so,  if  only  the  question  of  the  caution- 
money  were  solved  by  Radnothy  depositing  it.  And  yet  she  could  never 
bring  the  subject  forward  at  all,  for  no  matter  on  what  point  she  began  to 
converse  with  her  brother-in-law,  they  soon  began  to  quarrel,  which  was  a 
very  bad  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  so  delicate  a  matter.  In  pur- 
suance of  her  aunt's  directions  fozsi  determined  to  get  into  her  father's 
good  graces,  but  one  look  at  his  angry  face  was  enough  to  make  her  lose 
all  courage.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  nerve  herself  to  such  sacrifices  as 
to  dress  herself  differently,  to  give  up  chattering  in  Germana  and  to  leave 
off  taking  her  aunt's  part.  Radnothy  himself  would  have  liked  to  make 
peace  with  them,  but  whenever  he  stepped  into  their  society  something 
always  happened  to  irritate  him.  The  Colonel's  widow  depreciated  every- 
thing, the  apartments,  the  furniture,  the  food ;  yet  the  master  of  the  house 
had  incurred  expense  in  order  to  make  his  sister-in-law  and  his  daughter 
more  comfortable ;  while  his  housekeeper  made  particular  exertions  to  dis- 
tinguish herself.  But  nobody  there  knew  how  to  cook  or  to  wash  for  the 
Colonel's  widow ;  she  was  continually  referring  to  Vienna,  despised  Tran- 
sylvania, did  not  express  suitable  commiseration  for  her  brother-in-law's 
numerous  misfortunes,  nor  did  she  grieve  over  the  condition  of  the  country. 
At  table  her  conversation  turned  for  the  most  part  upon  what  was  the 
latest  news  from  Vienna,  and  she  repeated  everything  she  had  read  in  the 
last  number  of  her  favourite  newspaper,  the  Fremdenblatt.  As  for  Erzsi, 
she  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  over  her  toilette,  was  continually  late  for 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  shewed  but  little  disposition  to  take  part  in  the 
«ares  of  housekeeping.  Instead  of  that  she  occupied  her  time  in  reading 
the  novels  of  Bauerle,  Ganz,  and  Breyer,  or,  with  Saphir's  Wilde  Rosen  in 
her  hand,  indulged  in  day-dreams  of  which  Captain  Kahlenberger  was  the 
principal  figure.  Thus  Radnothy  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  on  a  hostile 
footing  with  his  sister-in-law  and  his  daughter.  But  he  got  especially 
irritated  when  the  Colonel's  widow  in  her  anger  began  to  cast  it  in  his 
teeth  that  she  had  procured  his  liberation  from  prison,  and  Erzsi  took  her 
aunt's  part,  and  they  both  proceeded  to  talk  German  to  one  another. 
This  last  circumstance,  which  now  became  of  everyday  occurrence,  was 
almost  insupportable.  Radnothy  in  his  young  days  had  known  some- 
thing of  German,  and  had  had  a  respect  for  German  culture,  but  by  this 
time  knew  but  little  of  the  language,  and,  since  it  had  become  the  official 
tongue  of  the  administration,  would  not  know  it,  if  he  could.  The  mere 
sound  of  it  threw  him  into  a  state  of  extreme  irritation.  Besides,  he 
always  thought  that  they  were  talking  about  him,  even  when  they  were 
not.  This  made  him  growl  at  them  in  an  .ugly  manner,  whereupon 
Mrs.  Colonel's  little  dog  began  to  bark,  and  there  was  a  row.  The 
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squabbles  of  the  gentlefolks  were  carried  out  among  their  servants. 
Istvan  two  or  three  times  gave  the  Colonel's  widow's  tall  footman  a  punch 
in  the  ribs,  because  he  had  dared  to  jeer  at  his  pointed  moustache,  while 
the  housekeeper  said  everything  bad  she  could  think  of  about  Erzsi's 
Viennese  lady's-maid,  because  she  turned  up  her  nose  at  what  was  given 
her  to  eat,  and  behaved  herself  as  if  she  were  a  countess.  Every  day  some- 
thing happened  which  made  the  Colonel's  widow  almost  faint,  Erzsi  cry, 
and  Radnothy  break  out  into  passionate  reproaches  and  complaints. 

Consequently  he  did  not  work  with  his  old  energy  at  his  memoirs  and 
law-papers.  At  the  same  time  his  expenses  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  some  more  of  his  timber.  If  he  complained  to 
his  sister-in-law,  if  he  inveighed  against  the  new  regime,  if  he  told  her 
that  little  by  little  all  Transylvania  would  come  to  ruin,  then  disputes, 
reproaches,  and  tears  were  the  immediate  consequence.  The  Colonel's 
widow  laid  everything  to  the  account  of  those  noisy  county  meetings  and 
Diets,  called  all  the  fine  protestations  and  orations  the  mere  tittle-tattle  of 
the  old  market-women,  the  sworded  law-students,  underbred  dandies,  the 
respected  tdbla-biros  old  fools,  and  added  that  her  sainted  husband  had 
more  than  ten  years  ago  prophesied  that  this  was  what  it  would  all  come 
to.  Radnothy  wanted  no  further  provocation.  Although  he  himself  dis- 
approved of  the  revolution  in  many  points,  he  defended  everything  against 
the  Colonel's  widow.  He  inveighed  against  the  Colonel,  who  had  rested 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  cemetery  at  Gratz  ;  against  the  Colonel's 
widow,  who  dared  to  say  such  things  in  his  own  manor-house  ;  against  his 
daughter,  who  was  sufficiently  wicked  to  take  her  aunt's  part.  He  brought 
out  his  papers  and  read  them  over  to  them,  and,  when  even  then  they  did 
not  leave  off  disputing  his  conclusions,  he  threatened  to  wring  their  necks, 
he  dashed  to  the  ground  Erzsi's  Wilde  Rosen,  and  the  Colonel's  widow's 
Fremdenblatt,  as  doubtless  it  was  out  of  them  that  they  learned  such 
pernicious  principles.  As  for  himself,  he  went  on  to  say,  he  never  read 
any  newspapers  now,  neither  in  German  nor  in  Hungarian,  for  they  all 
contained  nothing  but  lies  and  absurdities ;  and  if  he  only  got  hold  of  an 
editor,  although  he  was  by  no  means  of  cruel  disposition,  yet,  so  help  him 
heaven !  he  would  have  had  him  stripped  and  twenty-five  counted  on  his 
back  by  his  hussar  Istvan.  At  this  piece  of  ferocity  the  Colonel's  widow 
very  naturally  began  to  sob  and  cry,  and  declared  that  she  would  leave 
the  house  that  very  day — which,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  staying 
several  days  more. 

Erzsi,  too,  was  a  subject  of  many  disputes  between  them.  Radnothy 
accused  his  sister-in-law  of  having  made  quite  a  Viennese  girl  of  her  ; 
why,  she  had  already  begun  to  forget  her  mother-tongue,  she  knew 
nothing  about  housekeeping  and  did  not  feel  herself  at  home  in  the  house. 
The  Colonel'a  widow  called  her  brother-in-law  ungrateful,  boasted  of 
Erzsi's  education  and  accomplishments,  said  that  any  general  might  marry 
her ;  nor  indeed  had  she  been  educated  for  some  swaggering  squireen  of 
Transylvania,  to  be  buried  all  her  life  in  Kolozsvur  or  Maros-Viisi'irhely, 
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and  then  in  her  warmth  she  blurted  out  the  secret  that  the  girl  had  already 
made  her  fortune,  for  Captain  Kahlenberger  had  paid  his  addresses  to  her, 
than  whom  a  more  excellent,  honest,  handsome,  well-bred  and  brave  man 
could  not  be  found ;  indeed  it  was  in  great  part  owing  to  his  influence 
that  her  lord  brother-in-law  owed  his  release  from  confinement.  Then 
Radnothy  struck  the  table  with  his  fist ;  ordered  that  nobody  should  ever 
mention  that  man's  name  to  him,  and  swore  that  he  would  only  give 
Erzsi  to  some  Hungarian  or  Transylvanian  patriot.  He  forbad  firzsi  to 
chatter  German  and  French,  otherwise  he  would  pull  out  her  tongue.  He 
threatened  to  tear  up  her  actress's  clothes,  and  commanded  her  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  the  house,  and  forget  Kahlenberger  as  if  he  had  never 
been  born,  otherwise  he  would  wring  her  neck.  Whereupon  great  con- 
fusion ensued,  Mrs.  Colonel  got  cramps  and  migraine,  firzsi  cried  till  she 
made  herself  ill,  and  Radnothy  kicked  Figaro,  who  barked  at  him  in  return. 
This  state  of  things  went  on  for  some  days.  The  Colonel's  widow  was 
bored  to  death,  when  deprived  of  her  sole  amusement,  that  of  quarrelling 
with  her  brother-in-law,  who  withdrew  himself  to  his  room  and,  sunk  still 
deeper  in  his  former  melancholy,  occupied  himself  solely  with  his  law- 
papers.  The  two  women  determined  for  the  sake  of  a  little  distraction  to 
make  a  few  visits  in  the  country  and  the  small  towns  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  they  soon  returned  from  those  visits  in  a  bad  humour  and 
disappointed.  At  that  time  a  saison  morte  prevailed  in  Transylvania,  not 
only  in  political  respects,  but  also  in  social.  Everybody  had  a  wound,  if 
not  in  his  body,  in  his  mind,  or  at  the  very  least  in  his  property.  Con- 
sequently every  family  was  living  in  retirement  and  binding  up  its  wounds. 
The  hospitality  and  gaiety  of  old  days  had  disappeared  together  with  the 
old  constitution.  The  two  women  in  their  search  for  amusement  met  with 
nothing  but  ruins,  poverty,  and  sorrow.  In  addition  they  found  that  they 
had  everywhere  to  hear  the  very  things  which  Radnothy  used  to  tell  them, 
only  expressed  in  less  violent  terms.  They  had,  too,  a  few  disputes,  and 
in  one  or  two  places  even  coldness  was  shewn  at  parting.  One  tdbla-biro 
regarded  the  Colonel's  widow  with  great  suspicion,  and  supposed  her  to  be 
entrusted  with  some  political  mission.  Another  felt  sure  that  she  was  a 
spy  sent  down  to  report  on  the  sentiments  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  another  place  she  horrified  the  whole  company  by  telling  them 
what  a  handsome,  sensible,  and  excellent  man  the  Minister  Bach  was,  and 
that  he  had  made  himself  very  agreeable  when  she  met  him  at  a  soiree. 
As  for  ftrzsi,  her  former  playfellows  could  not  gaze  at  her  enough.  They, 
probably,  envied  her  fashionable  and  expensive  clothes  ;  at  any  rate  they 
ridiculed  her  for  her  slightly  foreign  accent,  and  because  she  had  grown 
very  proud  at  Vienna  ;  as  indeed  how  should  she  not,  when  she  had  a 
captain  to  pay  court  to  her  ?  In  one  word,  the  proposed  entertainment 
turned  out  very  badly.  The  Colonel's  widow  and  firzsi  were  the  two 
most  unhappy  women  in  unhappy  Transylvania.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  a  source  of  enjoyment  which  they 
did  not  prize  very  highly ;  to  endure  the  caprices  of  Radnothy's  melan- 
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eholy,  which  they  found  more  unbearable  every  day  ;  to  re-live  in  memory 
the  happy  days  of  Vienna  ;  to  read  Saphir's  Wilde  Rosen,  and  to  sigh  for 
Kahlenberger. 

"  Ach  !  "  sighed  firzsi  more  than  once,  "  I  am  much  more  unfortunate 
than  my  dear  aunt.  Aunty  can  go  back  to  Vienna,  but  my  father  will 
never  let  me  go.  My  poor  uncle  loved  you,  aunty  dear,  but  Kahlenberger 
does  not  love  me.  He  promised  to  visit  us,  and  yet  he  doesn't  come.  He 
has  only  written  once  to  aunty,  and  then  said  that  he  was  asking  for  leave. 
He  conies  and  doesn't  come  .  .  .  Ach  !  How  well  Saphir  says : 

Nicht  begliickter  Lieb'  ist  eigen, 
Schweigend  lieben,  liebend  schweigen  /  "  * 

"  Ach  /  my  Elizabeth,  what  art  thou  talking  about  ?  Kahlenberger 
loves  thee  just  as  much  as  my  sainted  husband  loves  me.  He  serves  in 
the  very  same  regiment.  M ein  theurer  Carl !  Ach  /  How  much  I  suffered 
in  my  maiden  days  !  How  often  did  I  feel  that 

Der  unbegliicktcn  Liebe 
Nichts  als  die  Thrane  blieb  !  f 

And  yet  Carl  led  me  to  the  altar  after  all.  For  his  sake  I  left  my  native 
land  and  followed  him.  .  Hew  my  heart  beat ;  it  would  beat — 

Doch  hab'  ich  noch  ein  Vaterland, 
Ein  zweites,  theueres  gefunden ; 
Sein  Herz  istjetzt  mein  Vaterland, 
Woran  ich  wurzelnd  bin  gcbunden.^. 

Ach !  How  beautifully  Saphir  knows  how  to  express  the  emotions  of 
the  heart !  Than  him  there  is  no  greater  poet  in  the  world.  I  grow  quite 
young  again  when  I  read  him.  I  too  suffered  just  as  thou  dost,  and  I  was 
made  as  happy  as  thou  wilt  be." 

Then  they  went  on  to  praise  Saphir ;  they  discussed  happiness  and 
unhappiness.  Mrs.  Colonel  cheered  up  firzsi,  told  her  that  she  had  only 
to  wait  till  Kahlenberger's  arrival,  who  would  then  formally  ask  for  her 
hand.  If  her  father  gave  his  consent,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  then  she  would 
take  her  back  to  Vienna,  and  find  some  way  or  other  of  uniting  them.  And 
if  her  father  should  not  even  then  give  his  consent,  it  would  not  much 
matter,  as  they  would  commence  a  suit  against  him  for  her  mother's 
property,  firzsi,  thus  consoled,  would  fall  on  her  good  aunty's  neck  and 
kiss  her  repeatedly  ;  but,  as  she  was  already  far  gone  in  despair,  she 
continued  to  sigh  all  the  day,  and  to  recite  Saphir's  most  desponding 
verses.  Luckily  she  did  not  fade  away  in  her  misery.  On  the  contrary, 

*  To  unhappy  love  it  is  proper 

In  silence  to  love,  in  love  to  be  silent, 
f  For  hapless  love 

Nought  but  tears  remained  ! 
£  Yet  have  I  found  a  fatherland, 

A  second,  dearer  one  ; 

His  heart  is  my  country, 

On  which  I  am  rooted,  to  which  I  am  bound. 
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she  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  her  misfortunes  in  love  no  more  broke 
her  heart  than  they  did  that  of  her  favourite  poet. 

What  they  so  much  desired  at  length  came  to  pass.  Kahlenberger 
arrived.  He  was  not  even  obliged  to  ask  for  leave,  for  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Transylvania  ;  and,  as  it  was  stationed  in  a  small  town  of  the 
neighbourhood,  he  was  able  to  visit  firzsi  every  day.  Mrs.  Colonel  was 
beside  herself  with  joy,  especially  when  Kahlenberger  brought  with  him 
some  old  friends  of  her  husband.  These  old  friends  afterwards  brought 
with  them  their  wives  and  daughters,  whose  presence  caused  some  young 
Government  officials  to  get  themselves  introduced  to  Mrs.  Colonel. 
From  this  time  forward  the  manor-house  was  seldom  without  guests. 
Mrs.  Colonel  set  things  in  order,  and  beautified  them  as  much  as  she 
could,  and  then  apologized  to  her  guests  for  not  being  able  to  charm 
thither  a  Viennese  salon,  firzsi  had  new  dresses  made,  and  complained 
bitterly  of  the  dressmakers  of  Kolozsvar  for  spoiling  her  splendid 
materials.  The  guests  smiled  as  they  praised  the  romantic  appearance 
of  the  crumbling  manor-house.  Kahlenberger  went  so  far  as  to  call 
Krzsi  "  Siebenbiirfjen's  Perle,"  upon  which  Mrs.  Colonel  observed  that 
Mr.  Kahlenberger  was  quite  a  "  Schdngeist."  One  day  they  gave  a 
great  dinner;  another  day  an  afternoon  refection;  once  or  twice  they 
had  soirees.  Kahlenberger  brought  some  of  the  regimental  band  with 
him,  and  they  danced  till  morning.  The  sounds  of  old  festive  days  again 
resounded  through  the  ruined  manor-house,  but  the  brilliance  of  the 
lighted  windows  only  gave  a  still  more  mournful  appearance  to  the 
crumbling  turrets,  the  tottering  chimneys,  the  crazy  roof,  and  the  noise 
of  mirth  and  gaiety  sounded  hollow  and  dull  through  the  quiet  court. 

While  all  this  merriment  was  going  on,  Badnothy  was  away  from 
home.  He  had  been  obliged,  by  the  increase  of  his  household  expenses 
and  his  lawsuits,  to  sell  an  estate  situate  in  another  county.  This 
property  he  had  acquired  himself,  and  had  let  it  out  to  an  Armenian 
farmer.  He  was  now  on  his  way  to  see  him,  and  make  a  bargain  with 
him  for  the  sale  of  it.  This  he  considered  he  could  dispose  of  without 
any  reproaches  from  his  conscience,  as  it  was  merely  bought  with  his  own 
money,  and  its  loss  would  in  no  way  break  into  the  integrity  of  the 
ancestral  inheritance  which  must  descend  to  his  son.  Only  firzsi  would 
lose  anything  by  the  sale,  and  she  herself  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
obliged  to  part  with  it,  as  his  additional  expenses  were  incurred  on  her 
account.  Besides,  a  daughter's  share  could  always  be  made  good  with 
ready  money.  While  thinking  of  this  plan,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he- 
had  not  yet  made  his  will.  He  determined  that  he  would  do  so  as  soon 
as  he  returned  home,  and  that  he  would  then  take  care  to  provide  a 
compensation  in  money  for  his  daughter  in  case  she  married  with  his 
approval,  and  that  he  would  enjoin  on  his  son,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
paternal  curse,  the  faithful  guardianship  of  the  ancestral  inheritance, 
which  was  to  descend  from  son  to  son,  from  grandson  to  grandson. 

This  journey  took  up  more  time  than  he  had  anticipated,  and,  like- 
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everything  else  which  he  had  undertaken  since  his  return  home,  caused 
him  several  troubles  and  annoyances,  more  or  less  serious.  Here,  too, 
did  the  man  of  the  past  come  into  collision  with  the  present.  According 
to  his  old  custom  he  set  out  without  a  passport ;  consequently,  he  was 
detained  for  four  days  until  he  had  legitimated  himself.  Then  his 
coachman  very  nearly  involved  him  in  a  new  lawsuit,  for,  acting  on  his 
old  rule  of  never  turning  out  of  the  way  for  any  one  except  the  fo'ispan 
of  the  county,  he  ran  against  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  principal 
Government  officials.  The  carriage  was  injured,  and  the  coachman 
arrested  by  the  gendarmes,  which  caused  a  few  more  days'  delay. 
Nearly  two  weeks  elapsed  before  he  got  to  the  farmer's  house,  with  whom 
he  was  a  long  time  making  his  bargain.  He  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
a  very  fair  price,  considering  the  value  of  land  at  that  time.  Having 
rested  himself  a  little  after  his  fatigues,  and  somewhat  enlivened  by  the 
success  of  his  negotiations,  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  his  return  journey 
when  a  letter  from  Milan,  sent  after  him  by  his  sister-in-law,  threw  him 
into  great  dejection. 

It  announced  to  him  that  his  son  had  had  a  relapse  into  his  former 
illness  ;  and,  although  the  doctors  spoke  reassuringly,  the  danger  was 
grave,  and  his  recovery  doubtful.  He  immediately  ordered  his  horses  to 
be  put  to,  and  started  homewards.  It  was  his  intention  to  go  straight 
from  home  to  Milan,  and  to  take  his  daughter  with  him  to  nurse  her 
brother.  Then  he  remembered  that  he  was  only  a  prisoner  let  out  on 
bail,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  that  he  must  sit  still  at 
home  until  a  letter  with  a  black  seal  arrived  to  tell  him  that  his  son  had 
been  buried  by  strangers,  his  ancient  family  had  died  out,  and  his 
ancestral  inheritance  had  passed  into  alien  hands.  Rage  and  grief  filled 
his  soul.  He  thought  of  his  daughter,  and  of  that  Captain  Kahlenberger, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  whom  she  would,  no  doubt,  choose 
for  her  husband  if  he  died,  as  he  so  easily  might.  Then  his  wrath  turned 
against  Mrs.  Colonel.  He  determined  to  send  her  back  to  Vienna  at 
once.  His  daughter,  freed  from  her  baleful  influence,  would  once  more 
become  affectionate  to  him,  would  forget  Vienna,  Kahlenberger,  and 
everything  else,  of  which  the  very  thought  irritated  him  so  much.  His 
soul  vibrated  between  the  figures  of  his  son  recovering  his  health,  and  his 
daughter  recovering  her  affection. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  arrived  in  sight  of  home.  The  sight  of  the 
manor-house,  lighted  up,  and  resonant  with  music,  made  him  tremble  all 
over  as  if  somebody  had  struck  him.  The  funeral  of  his  son,  and  the 
bridal  of  his  daughter,  combined  to  form  a  terrible  picture  in  his  mind. 
The  funeral  chaunt  and  the  dance-music  rung  discordantly  in  his  ears. 
He  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead,  and  was  some  time  before  he 
could  recover  himself. 

"  A  sick  man  is  not  yet  dead,"  said  he  to  himself,  by  way  of  calming 
his  agitation  ; — "  how  long  was  I  myself  sick  ?  .  .  .  .  Indeed,  those 
who  are  sick  for  a  long  time  are  least  likely  to  die.  A  man  should  hope 
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as  long  as  possible.  We  ought  always  to  put  our  trust  in  God.  .  .  . 
Why  was  I  so  angry  with  poor  firzsi  ?  She  is  a  little  spoiled,  it  is  true  ; 
but  she  will  soon  amend.  I  have  behaved  very  harshly  to  her,  and 
alienated  her  from  me.  I  was  wrong  to  do  so.  I  will  soon  make  that 
right  again.  Let  her  amuse  herself.  Why  should  she  not  ?  She  doesn't 
know  that  her  brother  is  ill.  She  is  young  and  pretty — why  shouldn't 
she  dance  ?  I  won't  tell  the  bad  news  before  to-morrow.  No  doubt,  one 
or  two  of  my  old  friends  have  come  to  visit  them,  and  have  brought  their 
sons  and  daughters  with  them,  and  firzsi  has  got  up  a  little  amusement 
for  them.  Quite  right,  too — let  them  enjoy  themselves.  If  she  would 
but  fall  in  love  with  the  son  of  some  friend  of  mine !  Could  I  but  celebrate 
the  marriages  of  both  my  son  and  my  daughter,  I  should  die  happy  !  " 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  Radnothy  entered  the  house,  mustering  up 
all  his  energies  to  keep  secret  the  bad  news. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT. 

MRS.  COLONEL  was  just  giving  one  of  her  most  brilliant  soirees.  She  had 
assembled  a  greater  number  of  guests  than  usual.  Of  course  Kahlenberger 
played  the  principal  part,  the  Don  Juan  of  the  regiment,  whom  his 
comrades  called  "  Famoser  Kerl,"  and  that  not  without  reason.  His  pay 
proved  sufficient  for  everything.  He  was  a  great  sportsman ;  he  had  a 
celebrated  retriever  dog ;  his  wit  was  unfailing.  He  knew  almost  by  heart 
Weber's  "  Demohritos."  He  talked  a  little  French,  too,  and  perhaps  might 
have  read  Paul  de  Kock's  novels  in  that  language,  if  his  time  had  not 
been  wholly  taken  up  by  the  ladies,  who  went  mad  after  him  in  every  town 
in  which  he  was  stationed.  And  then  how  he  danced  !  Others  could  go 
through  a  quadrille  as  well  as  he,  but  you  would  have  to  look  long  before 
you  could  find  his  equal  in  either  waltz  or  polka.  Even  now  he  was  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  company.  Erzsi  was  happy  as  she  swung  round 
on  his  arm,  and,  as  she  listened  to  his  jokes,  laughed  till  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

An  old  major,  who  was  entertaining  the  flushed  Mrs.  Colonel,  observed 
that  they  must  unite  this  handsome  couple,  and  gave  his  hand  to  an 
engagement  to  be  present  at  the  wedding.  A  lieutenant  spoke  of  the 
caution-money,  which  could  be  provided  so  easily  out  of  the  young  lady's 
property,  and  added,  "  Bagatelle  !  "  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Government 
officials  present  saw  herself  seated  a  year  after  at  the  wedding-feast,  to 
which  Mrs.  Colonel  said :  "  Es  versteht  sick."  *  An  engineer  observed  to 
Kahlenberger  in  a  whisper  that  in  the  place  of  the  tumble-down  old  house 
he  would  have  to  build  a  splendid  country  seat,  and  that  to-morrow  he 
would  present  him  with  a  most  suitable  sketch.  This  offer  Kahlenberger 
received  with  a  loud  laugh,  and,  as  he  refused  to  communicate  it  to  firzsi, 

*  "  Of  course." 
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she  pretended  to  bo  angry.  In  one  word,  everybody  in  the  company 
looked  upon  Kahlenberger  as  bridegroom  elect,  and  mirth  and  gaiety  were 
universal. 

Nobody  made  any  reference  to  the  father,  nor  was  his  entrance  at  first 
perceived.  The  first  person  who  became  aware  of  his  presence  was  Mrs. 
Colonel,  and  then  firzsi.  Both  of  them  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  scream, 
as  they  feared  that  a  scene  would  follow.  Mrs.  Colonel,  however,  at  once 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind,  stopped  the  musicians,  and,  taking  her 
guests  by  the  arm,  introduced  them  one  after  the  other  to  Radnothy,  who, 
out  of  regard  to  the  rites  of  hospitality,  greeted  them  as  courteously  as  he 
could.  The  guests  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  as  they  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  disordered  grey  hair  and  beard  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
his  eccentric  travelling  dress ;  and  more  than  one  satirical  remark  on  the 
subject  was  whispered  among  them.  Kahlenberger  was  the  least  embarrassed 
of  the  whole  party.  He  at  once  commenced  a  lively  speech,  which  would 
have  lasted  for  an  hour,  if  Radnothy  had  not  given  him  to  understand, 
partly  in  broken  German,  partly  by  signs,  that  he  understood  but  little  of 
that  language,  that  he  was  very  tired,  and  wished  to  go  to  bed.  Kahlen- 
berger complained  to  his  friends  that  he  should  have  to  study  pantomime 
in  order  to  converse  with  his  future  father-in-law.  The  major  was  shocked 
at  Radnothy 's  want  of  education,  who  did  not  know  German  and  yet  had 
been  alispdn.  The  lieutenant  expressed  his  astonishment  by  the  exclama- 
tion, "  Cwios."  The  Government  officials  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Transylvania  was  very  backward  in  point  of  civilization.  The  engineer 
determined  the  next  morning  to  draw  a  likeness  of  the  old  gentleman,  and 
send  it  to  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  as  a  specimen  of  the  old  Hungarian 
nobility  on  the  point  of  passing  away.  All  these  observations  passed  from 
one  to  another  of  the  guests,  only  in  a  whisper  and  among  themselves,  but 
still  in  a  somewhat  softened  form  they  crept  into  the  general  conversation. 
Mrs.  Colonel  and  ftrzsi  blushed  and  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  their  poor 
brother-in-law  and  papa.  They  spoke  in  his  defence  before  the  company, 
but  in  their  hearts  they  could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
the  little  intermezzo  had  not  given  rise  to  any  scandal,  and  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  kept  his  temper.  They  pitied  him  without  getting  angry 
with  him,  and  in  good  spirits  set  about  continuing  the  interrupted  gaieties. 

Radnothy  sat  up  all  night  in  his  own  room.  He  was  calmer  than  ever, 
but  he  had  never  felt  so  dispirited.  Grief,  anger,  hope,  and  consolation 
had  all  abandoned  him;  stupor  and  a  sort  of  insensibility  seized  upon  him. 
First  of  all  he  wrote  a  letter  and  sent  some  money  to  his  dying  son  ;  and 
then  began  writing  his  last  will  and  testament.  As  he  did  so  a  few  tears 
dropped  on  the  paper.  He  began  by  lamenting  the  ruin  of  his  country 
and  his  family.  He  then  stated  that  as  the  law  of  aviticitas  *  had  been 

*  According  to  the  old  Hungarian  law  before  1848  a  man  could  not  alienate  by- 
will  inherited  noble  lands.  In  1848  the  Hungarians  abrogated  this  rule  of  law  in 
principle,  but,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  text,  no  detailed  system  had  been  pro- 
mulgated in  the  place  of  the  old  arrangement. 
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abrogated,  he  had  now  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  property  according  to 
his  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  even  in  case  he  left  no  male  issue  behind 
him,  as  noble  inheritances  would  no  more  revert  to  the  crown.  He  then 
deplored  the  abrogation  of  the  old  institution  of  the  aviticitas,  which  had 
maintained  the  Hungarian  nobility,  and  with  it  the  Hungarian  nation,  for 
so  many  centuries,  and  enjoined  on  his  son,  as  a  sacred  duty,  under  the 
sanction  of  his  paternal  curse,  never  to  sell  any  part  of  the  ancestral 
inheritance,  for,  if  that  came  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  he  should  turn 
in  his  grave.  He  then  enumerated  what  his  property  had  been  and  what 
it  was  still,  and  stated  that  he  had  only  parted  with  acquired  property ;  all 
that  he  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors  he  left  undiminished,  unless, 
indeed,  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  the  bczirkers  should  diminish  it.  He  then 
proceeded  to  state  that  as  the  fortune  of  their  mother,  which  consisted  of 
about  forty  thousand  florins  in  valuables,  money,  and  obligations,  had 
been  either  stolen  or  destroyed  when  the  manor-house  was  plundered, 
neither  of  his  children  could  have  any  claim  upon  him  in  respect  of  it. 
He  then  set  down  carefully,  and  with  specifications,  that  he  left  to  his  son 
all  his  real  and  personal  property,  with  the  obligation,  however,  of  marry- 
ing his  sister  Erzsi  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  paying  over  to  her  within 
ten  years  after  her  marriage,  or  to  her  heirs,  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  whole  value  of  his  property,  the  yearly  interest  of  which  sum  was  in 
the  meantime  to  be  punctually  paid.  All  these  provisions,  however,  only 
applied  to  the  case  of  her  giving  up  Kahlenberger,  and  marrying  a  Transyl- 
vanian  or  Hungarian  patriot.  If  she  did  not  do  so  he  disinherited  her 
entirely,  even  in  the  case  of  his  son  dying  before  this,  his  will,  came  into 
effect.  Should  those  two  sad  events  take  place,  he  made  his  sole  heir  the 
High  School  of  Nagy-Enyed,  founded  by  Prince  Gabriel  Bethlen,  one  of 
the  principal  supports  of  Protestantism  and  the  Hungarian  nationality,  in 
which,  he  added,  he  himself  had  received  his  education,  and  which  had 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  devastations  of  the  Wallachs.  The  will  was 
long,  and,  when  he  had  finished  writing  it,  some  time  elapsed  before  the 
bailiff  and  the  Protestant  clergyman  arrived  to  witness  its  execution.  At 
last  all  was  in  order,  and  he  leaned  his  head  back  in  his  easy -chair  and 
listened  to  the  sounds  of  the  music ;  he  gave  a  sigh  or  two,  and  thought 
of  old  times ;  for  a  few  minutes  he  slumbered  fitfully,  then  started  up  and 
gazed  bewildered  at  the  candle  Avhich  had  burned  low  down  in  the  socket. 
The  party  had  just  then  broken  up  ;  the  last  carriage  had  rattled  away. 
Radnothy  rose,  took  the  will  in  one  hand  and  a  candle  in  the  other,  and 
entered  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Mrs.  Colonel.  She  had  not  yet  begun  to> 
undress,  and  was  gaily  talking  over  the  events  of  the  day  with  Erzsi.  As 
he  entered  they  both  rose  in  high  spirits,  and  came  forward  to  meet  him. 
Mrs.  Colonel  expressed  her  regret  that  he  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
festivities  of  the  evening,  which  were  a  complete  success,  firzsi  threw 
herself  on  his  neck  and  began  to  talk  about  Kahlenberger,  who  would 
procure  her  papa  a  permit  to  carry  arms,  and"  would  come  out  every  week 
thither  to  shoot.  By  this  kind  behaviour  they  wished  to  recompense  him. 
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for  the  restraint  he  had  put  upon  himself  when  ho  met  their  guests,  and, 
to  some  extent,  sweeton  the  bitterness  of  the  mass  of  bills  which  they  had 
accumulated  during  his  absence. 

Radnothy  was  silent ;  his  only  answer  was  to  give  them  the  letter  from 
Milan  to  read. 

"  It  is  all  exaggeration,"  said  Mrs.  Colonel,  "to  induce  you  to  send 
more  money ;  Geza  is  no  more  ill  than  I  am,  who  catch  a  fresh  cold  three 
times  a  day  from  living  in  these  damp  rooms." 

"  Kahlenberger  will  write  to  Milan,"  put  in  Erzsi :  "  everybody  there 
knows  him,  and  they  will  be  of  great  service  to  Geza." 

To  this  Radnothy,  by  way  of  answer,  opened  his  pocket-book  and  took 
out  two  notes,  of  a  thousand  florins  each,  which  he  gave  to  his  sister-in- 
law,  saying  :  "  This  is  what  I  owe  you  for  firzsi's  board,  lodging,  dress, 
and  education.  From  time  to  time  I  have  sent  something  already.  I 
know  that,  taken  all  together,  it  isn't  much,  whereas  her  education  is,  of 
course,  beyond  price  ;  but  I  am  very  poor." 

With  that  he  sat  down,  took  up  his  will,  and  began  to  read  it  at  full 
length. 

"Tyrant,"  screamed  Mrs.  Colonel,  and  began  to  rave  in  German  and 
French,  in  prose  and  verse.  Presently  she  began  to  talk  Hungarian 
passionately,  exclaiming  that,  come  what  might,  firzsi  should  be  Kahlen- 
berger's  wife,  even  if  she  herself  had  to  deposit  the  caution-money. .  At 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  generosity  she  herself  was  so  much  affected  that 
she  almost  fainted  away. 

"  Ach!"  sighed  firzsi ;  a  longer  quotation  from  the  "  Wilde  Rosen  " 
did  not  occur  to  her  at  the  moment,  but  she  cried  all  the  more  violently. 

Radnothy  turned  his  back  on  his  sister-in-law,  and  remained  silent. 
He  looked  at  his  daughter,  whose  tears  seemed  to  have  an  effect  upon 
him.  He  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  towards  her,  as  if  he  must  now 
talk  to  her  for  the  last  time.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  drew  her  on  his 
lap,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  asked  her  tenderly,  "Dost  thou  remember, 
firzsike,  that  three  years  ago  thy  poor  sainted  mother  gave  a  little  ball  ? 
Of  course  thou  rememberest  it ;  -why,  we  had  had  a  new  dress  made  for 
thee,  a  rose-coloured  one.  Even  as  a  little  girl  thou  attractedst  the 
attention  of  the  young  men.  A  good  many  danced  with  thee.  Ah  !  how 
well  thou  dancedst  the  csdrdds  *  with  the  son  of  the  ftfispdn.  Thy  poor 
dear  mother  wept  in  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  see  thee  behave  thyself  so 
prettily.  Thou  rememberest  the  foisjtdns  son,  dost  thou  not  ?  He  is  a 
very  good  young  man ;  a  count,  but  by  no  means  proud ;  he  does  not 
despise  a  'nobleman,'  whose  family  is  older  than  his  own  ;  he  knows  that 
in  Transylvania  the  law  makes  no  distinction  between  the  magnates  and 
the  '  nobility.'  One  of  these  first  days  he  will  be  sure  to  visit  us. 
Gradually  old  Radnothy 's  former  friends  will  again  find  him  out.  We 
shall  give  a  few  balls  and  thou  shalt  dance  with  him  again.  Supposing  he 

*  The  Hungarian  national  dance. 
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were  to  ask  for  my  sweet  Erzsike,  I  should  not  have  any  objection,  if  thou 
wouldst  consent." 

"  My  brother-in-law  is  certainly  out  of  his  mind;  why,  the  f&ispdn'» 
son  married  a  baroness  last  spring,  as  we  heard  when  we  passed  through 
Kolozsvar,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Colonel,  who  felt  grievously  offended  at  her 
brother-in-law's  turning  his  back  on  her  and  refusing  to  speak  to  her.  In 
her  passion  she  began  to  gesticulate  so  violently  that  her  false  curls  fell  on 
the  floor. 

Radnothy  cast  on  her  a  glance  of  scorn,  and  with  contemptuous 
politeness,  made  more  insulting  by  its  being  unpremeditated,  picked  up 
the  false  curls  from  the  floor  and  placed  them  on  the  table  before  her.  He 
then  gave  his  daughter  another  kiss  and  continued:  "Dost  thou  not 
remember  that  fair-haired  young  man,  who  used  to  call  thee  his  wife  ?  I 
can  tell  thee  that  he  is  a  very  excellent  young  man.  For  a  long  time  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  him.  They  say  that  his  father,  my  dear  friend,  has 
died,  while  the  young  man  has  concealed  himself  somewhere  in  Hungary.* 
When  he  comes  home  he  will  be  sure  to  visit  Nuncle  Radnothy,  and  to  ask 
what  his  little  wife  is  doing.  What  shall  I  then  answer  him  ?  Tell  me, 
my  dear  firzsike." 

"  Shall  she  become  the  wife  of  a  refugee,  of  a  vagabond  ?  Never.  I 
have  promised  her  to  Kahlenberger.  She  shall  be  his  wife  ....  his 
....  his  ....  just  in  spite  of  you !...."  raved  Mrs.  Colonel, 
and  struck  the  table  with  such  violence  that  one  or  two  numbers  of  the 
Frcmdenblatt  fluttered  to  the  ground. 

Radnothy  drew  his  eyebrows  together,  and  picked  up  the  fallen 
Fremdenblatts,  as  if  he  meant  to  signify  to  Mrs.  Colonel  that  she  should 
read  her  favourite  newspaper  and  hold  her  tongue.  Then  without  heeding 
her  bitter  and  abundant  reproaches,  he  continued  to  speak  to  his  daughter : — 

"  Dost  thou  remember  that  pale  bashful  young  man,  who  brought  thee 
so  many  books  with  pictures  in  them,  and  wrote  such  pretty  verses  for  thy 
mother's  name-day,  on  gilt-edged  vellum,  amid  tulips  and  forget-me-nots  ? 
He  was  always  a  diligent  student,  and  would  certainly  have  risen  higher 
than  his  father,  who  could  never  succeed  in  getting  himself  made 
szolgabiro.\  The  poor  fellow  cannot  make  any  use  of  his  knowledge  at 
present,  J  but  for  all  that  he  still  studies  hard  at  home.  His  father  has 
got  some  little  property;  he  is  a  'nobleman'  with  but  little  land,  it  is 
true,  but  then  he  knows  how  to  manage  it  properly.  Thou  knowest  that 
I  never  laid  much  stress  upon  wealth.  Thank  God,  I  have  enough  to  live 
on.  I  will  rebuild  this  manor-house  for  you.  I  will  tear  up  my  will  this 
moment,  before  thine  eyes,  if  thou  wilt.  Here  ye  will  live  happily  as  I 

*  Besides  going  into  exile  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  many 
persons  concealed  themselves  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Hungary.  They  thus  avoided  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  getting  passports,  and  rendered  more  easy  their  return  home 
when  the  storm  had  blown  over.  .  ''. 

t  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  hundred  or  division  of  a  county. 

£  The  Viennese  government  having  substituted  Austrian  for  Hungarian  law. 
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did  with  thy  mother.  I  shall  huy  four  horses  and  have  a  new  carriage 
made  against  thy  wedding-day.  There  will  not  be  in  the  whole  county  a 
handsomer  bride  than  my  little  firzsi." 

"  Du  Unmensch  /  To  give  to  a  boor  my  Elizabeth,  whom  Kahlen- 
berger  loves  !  "  began  Mrs.  Colonel,  renewing  the  assault  in  so  loud  a  tone 
that  the  little  black  dog  took  heart  and  began  to  bark  and  snap  at 
Eadnothy. 

He  jumped  up  in  a  rage,  but  instead  of  turning  upon  his  sister-in-law 
he  gave  the  little  dog  such  a  kick,  that  after  one  sharp  howl  it  limped 
silently  out  of  the  room.  Its  mistress  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  was 
hastening  after  it,  but,  seeing  that  Eadnothy  had  again  turned  towards  his 
daughter  and  embraced  her  fondly,  she  stopped  in  the  doorway,  restrained 
by  her  curiosity  as  to  what  would  follow. 

"  Thy  aunt  will  go  away  to-morrow  to  Vienna  or  wherever  she  may 
please,  and  will  never  come  here  again,"  said  Eadnothy  calmly  ;  "  thou 
wilt  remain  with  me." 

"  Scandale  !  Infamie /"  shrieked  Mrs.  Colonel,  and  moved  towards  a 
chair,  that  she  might  have  something  to  faint  into  ;  "to  drive  me  out  of 
the  house,  to  turn  his  back  upon  me,  to  refuse  to  speak  to  me,  to  turn  my 
curls  to  ridicule,  to  break  my  little  dog's  leg !  Ah !  if  only  my  poor 
husband  were  alive,  I  know  that  he  would  call  you  out  for  this  insult ;  he 
would  stab  you ;  he  would  slash  you  ;  he  would  chop  you  to  pieces." 
With  that  she  jumped  up  and  began  to  show  by  gesticulations  how  they 
should  stab,  slash,  and  cut  Eadnothy  to  pieces. 

"Thou  wilt  remain  herewith  me,"  continued  the  father,  smoothing 
back  from  his  daughter's  brow  her  somewhat  disordered  hair ;  "  there  is 
no  need  of  marrying  so  soon.  Take  time  to  make  thy  choice  ;  thou  art 
still  young,  my  child.  Why  shouldst  thou  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Thou 
wilt  have  more  time  to  stay  at  home  to  nurse  and  cheer  thy  poor  father. 
We  will  live  very  comfortably  here  together.  Thou  shalt  keep  house  and 
I  will  look  after  the  farm,  and  we  will  get  everything  into  order  again.  We 
will  make  a  few  visits  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  will  soon  be  as 
much  gaiety  going  on  here  as  there  used  to  be.  I  shall  not  be  always  so 
dull ;  nor  should  I  be  so  now,  but  I  have  so  many  cares.  When  my  law- 
suits are  ended,  and  thy  brother  has  come  home,  all  will  be  different. 
And  he  will  come  back  if  thou  stayest  here.  God  will  listen  to  a  good 
girl's  prayers.  Thou  art  a  good  girl,  firzsike,  art  thou  not  ?  Thou  lovest 
thy  father  ;  thou  wilt  not  desert  him  in  his  old  age ;  thou  wilt  not  irritate 
him  any  more  ;  thou  wilt  be  what  thy  dear  mother  was,  that  blessed 
woman,  whom  thou  so  much  resemblest.  Just  this  moment  I  have 
remarked  that  thou  art  the  very  picture  of  thy  mother.  When  she  wept 
she  was  just  like  that.  And  how  often  she  wept !  now  on  my  account,  now 
on  yours  ;  never  for  herself,  never  ....  never  .  .  .  ." 

firzsike  said  nothing,  and  when  her  father,  worn  out  with  his  emotions, 
sank  upon  a  chair,  she  disengaged  herself  from  his  embrace.  She  stood 
between  her  father  and  hor  aunt,  not  knowing  to  whom  she  properly 
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were  to  ask  for  my  sweet  Erzsike,  I  should  not  have  any  objection,  if  thou 
would st  consent." 

"  My  brother-in-law  is  certainly  out  of  his  mind  ;  why,  the  foispdris 
son  married  a  baroness  last  spring,  as  we  heard  when  we  passed  through 
Kolozsvar,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Colonel,  who  felt  grievously  offended  at  her 
brother-in-law's  turning  his  back  on  her  and  refusing  to  speak  to  her.  In 
her  passion  she  began  to  gesticulate  so  violently  that  her  false  curls  fell  on 
the  floor. 

Eadnothy  cast  on  her  a  glance  of  scorn,  and  with  contemptuous 
politeness,  made  more  insulting  by  its  being  unpremeditated,  picked  up 
the  false  curls  from  the  floor  and  placed  them  on  the  table  before  her.  He 
then  gave  his  daughter  another  kiss  and  continued  :  "  Dost  thou  not 
remember  that  fair-haired  young  man,  who  used  to  call  thee  his  wife  ?  I 
can  tell  thee  that  he  is  a  very  excellent  young  man.  For  a  long  time  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  him.  They  say  that  his  father,  my  dear  friend,  has 
died,  while  the  young  man  has  concealed  himself  somewhere  in  Hungary.* 
When  he  comes  home  he  will  be  sure  to  visit  Nuncle  Radnothy,  and  to  ask 
what  his  little  wife  is  doing.  What  shall  I  then  answer  him  ?  Tell  me, 
my  dear  ftrzsike." 

"  Shall  she  become  the  wife  of  a  refugee,  of  a  vagabond  ?  Never.  I 
have  promised  her  to  Kahlenberger.  She  shall  be  his  wife  ....  his 
....  his  ....  just  in  spite  of  you !...."  raved  Mrs.  Colonel, 
and  struck  the  table  with  such  violence  that  one  or  two  numbers  of  the 
Fremdenblatt  fluttered  to  the  ground. 

Radnothy  drew  his  eyebrows  together,  and  picked  up  the  fallen 
Fremdenblatts,  as  if  he  meant  to  signify  to  Mrs.  Colonel  that  she  should 
read  her  favourite  newspaper  and  hold  her  tongue.  Then  without  heeding 
her  bitter  and  abundant  reproaches,  he  continued  to  speak  to  his  daughter : — 

"  Dost  thou  remember  that  pale  bashful  young  man,  who  brought  thee 
so  many  books  with  pictures  in  them,  and  wrote  such  pretty  verses  for  thy 
mother's  name-day,  on  gilt-edged  vellum,  amid  tulips  and  forget-me-nots  ? 
He  was  always  a  diligent  student,  and  would  certainly  have  risen  higher 
than  his  father,  who  could  never  succeed  in  getting  himself  made 
szolgabir6.\  The  poor  fellow  cannot  make  any  use  of  his  knowledge  at 
present, :[  but  for  all  that  he  still  studies  hard  at  home.  His  father  has 
got  some  little  property ;  he  is  a  '  nobleman '  with  but  little  land,  it  is 
true,  but  then  he  knows  how  to  manage  it  properly.  Thou  knowest  that 
I  never  laid  much  stress  upon  wealth.  Thank  God,  I  have  enough  to  live 
on.  I  will  rebuild  this  manor-house  for  you.  I  will  tear  up  my  will  this 
moment,  before  thine  eyes,  if  thou  wilt.  Here  ye  will  live  happily  as  I 

*  Besides  going  into  exile  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  many 
persons  concealed  themselves  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Hungary.  They  thus  avoided  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  getting  passports,  and  rendered  more  easy  their  return  home 
when  the  storm  had  blown  over.  .  • 

t  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  hundred  or  division  of  a  county. 

J  The  Viennese  government  having  substituted  Austrian  for  Hungarian  law. 
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did  with  thy  mother.  I  shall  buy  four  horses  and  have  a  new  carnage 
made  against  thy  wedding-day.  There  will  not  be  in  the  whole  county  a 
handsomer  bride  than  my  little  fozsi." 

"  Du  Unmensch/  To  give  to  a  boor  my  Elizabeth,  whom  Kahlen- 
berger  loves  !  "  began  Mrs.  Colonel,  renewing  the  assault  in  so  loud  a  tone 
that  the  little  black  dog  took  heart  and  began  to  bark  and  snap  at 
Radnothy. 

He  jumped  up  in  a  rage,  but  instead  of  turning  upon  his  sister-in-law 
he  gave  the  little  dog  such  a  kick,  that  after  one  sharp  howl  it  limped 
silently  out  of  the  room.  Its  mistress  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  was 
hastening  after  it,  but,  seeing  that  Eadnothy  had  again  turned  towards  his 
daughter  and  embraced  her  fondly,  she  stopped  in  the  doorway,  restrained 
by  her  curiosity  as  to  what  would  follow. 

"  Thy  aunt  will  go  away  to-morrow  to  Vienna  or  wherever  she  may 
please,  and  will  never  come  here  again,"  said  Eadnothy  calmly  ;  "  thou 
wilt  remain  with  me." 

"  Scandale!  Infamie  J"  shrieked  Mrs.  Colonel,  and  moved  towards  a 
chair,  that  she  might  have  something  to  faint  into  ;  "  to  drive  me  out  of 
the  house,  to  turn  his  back  upon  me,  to  refuse  to  speak  to  me,  to  turn  my 
curls  to  ridicule,  to  break  my  little  dog's  leg !  Ah !  if  only  my  poor 
husband  were  alive,  I  know  that  he  would  call  you  out  for  this  insult ;  he 
would  stab  you;  he  would  slash  you;  he  would  chop  you  to  pieces." 
With  that  she  jumped  up  and  began  to  show  by  gesticulations  how  they 
should  stab,  slash,  and  cut  Eadnothy  to  pieces. 

"Thou  wilt  remain  herewith  me,"  continued  the  father,  smoothing 
back  from  his  daughter's  brow  her  somewhat  disordered  hair  ;  "  there  is 
no  need  of  marrying  so  soon.  Take  time  to  make  thy  choice  ;  thou  art 
still  young,  my  child.  Why  shouldst  thou  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Thou 
wilt  have  more  time  to  stay  at  home  to  nurse  and  cheer  thy  poor  father. 
We  will  live  very  comfortably  here  together.  Thou  shalt  keep  house  and 
I  will  look  after  the  farm,  and  we  will  get  everything  into  order  again.  We 
will  make  a  few  visits  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  will  soon  be  as 
much  gaiety  going  on  here  as  there  used  to  be.  I  shall  not  be  always  so 
dull ;  nor  should  I  be  so  now,  but  I  have  so  many  cares.  When  my  law- 
suits are  ended,  and  thy  brother  has  come  home,  all  will  be  different. 
And  he  will  come  back  if  thou  stayest  here.  God  will  listen  to  a  good 
girl's  prayers.  Thou  art  a  good  girl,  firzsike,  art  thou  not  ?  Thou  lovest 
thy  father  ;  thou  wilt  not  desert  him  in  his  old  age  ;  thou  wilt  not  irritate 
him  any  more  ;  thou  wilt  be  what  thy  dear  mother  was,  that  blessed 
woman,  whom  thou  so  much  resemblest.  Just  this  moment  I  have 
remarked  that  thou  art  the  very  picture  of  thy  mother.  When  she  wept 
she  was  just  like  that.  And  how  often  she  wept !  now  on  my  account,  now 
on  yours  ;  never  for  herself,  never  ....  never  .  .  .  ." 

£rzsike  said  nothing,  and  when  her  father,  worn  out  with  his  emotions, 
sank  upon  a  chair,  she  disengaged  herself  from  his  embrace.  She  stood 
between  her  father  and  her  aunt,  not  knowing  to  whom  she  properly 
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belonged.  She  looked  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other,  and  sighed  "  Welch 
ein  liartes  Schicksal  /  "  * 

"Elizabeth,  komm  zu  mir,"  cried  her  aunt. 

"Erzsike,  come  with  me,  come  into  my  room,"  whispered  her  father 
tenderly,  as  he  rose  from  the  chair,  and  took  up  his  candle  and  his  will. 

Mrs.  Colonel  repeated  her  invitation.  The  father  was  silent,  and  cast 
a  look  of  mingled  sorrow  and  affection,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Hah!  Triumph/  Triumph  der  Liebe  und  der  Tugend  /"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Colonel,  as  she  embraced  Erzsi,  who  had  thrown  herself  into  her 
aunt's  arms.  Then  both  of  them  sank  with  a  scream  on  the  sofa,  for  a 
terrible  sound  was  heard,  that  of  the  door  violently  slammed  to  behind 
him  by  the  father  as  he  tottered  back  into  his  own  room. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  Radnothy  awoke  next  day  He  had  slept 
long  and  heavily  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  night,  and  felt  more  tired  when  he  got  up  than  when  he  went  to  rest. 
He  had  had  bad  dreams,  and  was  now  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly  dress 
himself.  He  dressed  alone,  for  Istvan  had  gone  early  to  the  post  for  letters. 
The  profound  stillness  which  now  prevailed  in  the  manor-house  struck  its 
master  as  something  wonderful.  He  heard  neither  the  loud  voice  of  Mrs. 
Colonel,  nor  the  yelping  of  her  dog,  nor  the  chattering  of  her  maid.  There 
was  nobody  in  the  dining-room ;  not  till  he  got  on  the  terrace  could  he 
find  any  one,  and  there  only  lame  little  Manyi,  who  was  crying  and  hold- 
ing a  letter  in  her  hand,  i  •?  , 

He  took  the  letter  from  her  without  saying  a  word.  It  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Colonel,  with  blue  ink  and  sprinkled  with  gilt  sand.  Its  contents 
were  fall  of  all  that  she  had  said  yesterday.  In  it  she  charged  her  brother- 
in-law  with  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  and  commanded  him  to  tear  his  will 
in  pieces  at  once.  She  had  underscored  the  following  words.  "Erzsi 
shall  become  Kahlenberger's  wife  in  spite  of  you,  and  I  shall  leave  them 
everything,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  any  need  of  your  tumble-down  house 
and  your  contested  lands."  The  letter  was  so  full  of  long-drawn  complaints 
and  threats,  that  its  proper  contents  were  forced  into  a  postscript,  in  which 
she  informed  Radnothy  that  neither  she  nor  Erzsi  could  any  longer 
endure  his  bad  temper,  and  had  left  that  very  day  for  Vienna,  and  that 
until  he  heard  again  from  them  he  need  not  take  the  trouble  of  writing  to  them. 

He  crumpled  up  the  letter,  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  and  sat  down  in 
his  arm-chair.  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing ;  he  gazed  aimlessly 
here  and  there.  He  looked  at  the  swallows'  nests  under  the  eaves,  where 
the  young  birds  chirped  gaily  about  their  mothers,  and  he  sighed.  He 
looked  at  the  happy  doves  which  were  sportively  flying  about  the  dovecoted 
portal,  and  he  muttered  something  between  his  teeth.  He  looked  at  the 
large  house-dog,  who  came  fawning  to  his  feet,  pni,  while  he  patted  him, 
said  "  Honest  Maros  !  "  At  last  his  eye  fell  upon  lame  little  Manyi, 
who  was  still  standing  there  and  kept  on  crying. 


What  a  hard  lot ! ' 
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"  What  is  thy  trouble  ?  "  asked  he  roughly. 

The  little  girl  was  so  frightened  that  she  began  to  cry  still  more,  and 
was  not  able  to  say  more  than  "  Miss  firzsi  .  .  .  ." 

"  What  then  is  thy  trouble  with  Miss  fozsi  ?  "  asked  he  still  more  roughly. 

"  When  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  she  gave  me  this  letter,"  said  the 
little  girl,  catching  her  breath  in  her  trepidation.  "  I  ran.  '  Why  dost  thou 
run  ?  '  she  asked.  '  Why,  I'm  going  to  awake  his  Grace,'  answered  I. 
'  Why  dost  thou  want  to  awake  him  ?  '  said  she.  '  Why,  for  the  young 
lady  to  take  leave  of  him  :  you  are  going  far  away :  it  is  proper,'  I  answered , 
and  ran.  The  young  lady  ran  after  me  and  gave  me  a  slap  in  the  face. 
That  was  no  matter ;  but  she  tore  this  pretty  red  kerchief,  which  the 
gracious  lady  bought  for  me  now  three  years  ago,  and  see  how  it  is 
torn  .  .  .  . !  " 

"Do  not  cry,  I  will  buy  thee  a  prettier  red  kerchief,"  said  Radnothy, 
pressing  the  orphan  to  himself,  as  if  he  were  embracing  firzsi,  and  a  smile 
hovered  about  his  lips.  Then  he  became  gloomy  and  sad  :  he  turned  away, 
his  chin  sank  on  his  breast,  he  was  absorbed  in  thought.  "  Ah  !  firzsike 
....  serpent  ....  serpent !  "  he  cried  out  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
thrust  away  from  him  little  Manyi,  who  ran  away  downhill,  in  her  fright 
looking  back  from  time  to  time  to  see  if  his  poor  Grace  was  coming  after  her. 

But  Radnothy  sat  there  still.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had  thrust  the 
little  girl  away  from  him.  Without  thinking  of  what  he  was  doing,  he 
took  Mrs.  Colonel's  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  read  it  over  again,  and  then 
tore  it  to  pieces. 

"  If  she  had  but  written  only  one  line  !  But  no.  That  she  left  for 
her  aunt  to  do.  If  she  had  but  grieved  a  little  at  leaving  me  !  But  no. 
On  the  contrary,  she  is  glad.  Yesterday  she  did  not  weep  for  me,  but  for 
her  lover.  If  she  had  but  come  to  me  this  morning  to  kiss  me,  while 
I  was  asleep.  But  no.  Instead  of  that  she  cuffed  the  poor  orphan  who 
reminded  her  of  her  duty.  The  serpent !  I  will  think  of  her  no  more. 
I  have  still  one  child.  The  sons  always  love  their  fathers  best.  I  have 
a  son.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  die.  Impossible  .... 
impossible  .  .  .  .  ! "  And  then  folding  his  hands  together  he  prayed 
long  and  earnestly;  nor  did  he  notice  his  bailiff,  who  stood  before  him  fora 
quarter  of  an  hour  wishing  to  speak  to  him. 

At  last  the  bailiff  ventured  to  address  him,  and,  handing  him  a  bundle 
of  bills,  asked  him  for  money. 

"  Send  them  after  my  sister-in-law ;  get  the  money  from  her.  I  shan't 
pay  a  kreutzer.  I  want  money  ;  I  have  a  sick  son ;  I  have  no  daughter 
....  none  ....  none  !  " 

The  bailiff  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  began  to  talk  about  the  taxes, 
which  would  be  levied  by  execution,  if  not  paid  within  a  few  days. 

"  Let  them  put  in  an  execution.  When  they  give  me  back  my  curial 
lands,  I'll  pay,  but  not  a  kreutzer  before.  Only  let  them  begin  the  game  ; 
levy  an  execution  ;  beat  the  drum  ;  put  up  things  to  auction.  Mr.  Bailiff 
•will  make  the  highest  bid  for  everything  and  will  pay  them  with  ready 
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money.  Here  it  is:  give  an  account  of  it  afterwards."  With  that  he 
gave  him  a  bank-note  for  a  thousand  florins.  "  I  am  not  so  poor  but 
that  I  can  show  them  that  they  can't  trifle  with  me  so  easily.  This,  too, 
is  a  protest ;  this  is  vis  inertia.  Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  No, 
you  don't ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  you  should ;  do  what  I  tell  you." 

The  bailiff  then  turned  the  conversation  upon  farming  matters,  but 
Radnothy  did  not  attend  to  him.  He  relapsed  into  his  melancholy,  and 
sat  motionless  in  his  arm-chair  till  dinner-time.  At  noon  he  only 
swallowed  a  few  spoonfuls  of  soup,  and  then  the  whole  afternoon  he 
kept  asking  if  Istvan  had  not  come  back  from  the  post.  When  they  told 
him  that  he  had  not  yet  returned,  he  answered:  "But  he  will;  he  is 
bringing  good  news."  Again  he  seated  himself  in  his  arm-chair,  filled  his 
pipe  and  complained  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  smoke  the  good  old 
tobacco  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  longer,  *  that  after  they  had  deprived 
the  Hungarian  of  his  sword,  they  took  away  his  pipe.  He  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  road,  waited  for  the  good  news,  until  the  pipe  gradually 
dropped  from  his  mouth  and  he  fell  asleep. 

Towards  evening  Istvan  returned  and  brought  a  letter  with  him.  He 
awoke  his  master  gently,  who  eagerly  snatched  at  the  letter,  and  read  it 
over  slowly.  He  read  it  over  again,  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  and  then 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Istvan,  and  was  silent.  The  hussar  did  not  dare 
to  ask  him  what  there  was  in  the  letter.  The  expression  of  his  master's 
countenance,  which  was  not  one  either  of  anger  or  of  sorrow,  but  one  of 
stupid  insensibility,  the  fixed  dull  gaze  of  his  eyes,  made  the  faithful 
servant  shudder  all  over.  Radnothy  threw  himself  back  in  the  chair,  and 
read  the  letter  once  more,  and  then  gazed -as  strangely  at  the  pastor,  who 
was  approaching  the  terrace,  as  before  at  Istvan. 

The  clergyman  had  been  to  .the  town,  and  brought  back  with  him  two 
letters  from  the  lawyer :  one  of  them  addressed  to  Radnothy,  the  other  to 
the  Colonel's  widow.  The  old  squire  recoiled  as  it  were  instinctively,  and 
made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  as  if  pushing  the  letters  away  ;  but  the  next 
moment  he  seized  them  hastily,  opened  them,  and  gave  them  to  the 
clergyman  to  read.  He  began  with  the  one  addressed  to  the  lady,  in 
which  the  lawyer  told  her  that  Radnothy's  lawsuit  against  his  curiali-st* 
was  coming  on  before  the  court  at  Szeben,  and  that  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  that  both  herself  and  Captain  Kahlenberger  should  support  his 
case  with  their  influence.  He  requested  them  to  do  the  same  with  regard 
to  Radnothy's  other  lawsuits,  which  he  tried  to  protract  as  much  as 
he  could,  until  the  administration  had  got  into  a  more  regular  course  ; 
but  he  was  afraid  of  the  hostility  of  the  district  commissioner  and  the 
gendarmerie  officer,  whom  Radnothy  had  greatly  exasperated.  It  was 
possible  that  they  might  hurry  the  case  on  and  subject  Radnothy  to 
another  examination,  which  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  as  he  was  not 
likely  to  restrain  himself;  for  which  reasons  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to 

*  On  account  of  the  extension  to  Hungary  of  the  Government  monopoly  of  tobacco 
which  had  previously  prevailed  only  in  the  Austrian  provinces. 
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stay  at  home  and  pretend  to  be  ill,  even  if  he  were  in  the  best  health 
possible.  The  letter  addressed  to  Radnothy  was  much  shorter.  The 
good  lawyer  begged  for  a  little  money,  just  an  instalment  of  the  legal 
expenses,  and  then,  knowing  his  client's  weaknesses,  he  attempted,  in  the 
least  offensive  way  he  could,  to  insinuate  to  him  the  advantages  of  being 
ill  until  he  heard  from  him  again. 

Radnothy  nodded  his  head,  but  said  nothing.  The  clergyman  with- 
drew, wondering  at  his  behaviour.  The  old  squire  looked  after  him  till 
he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  again  fixed  his  gaze  upon  Istvan,  but  still 
kept  silence.  Thus  he  remained  for  about  an  hour.  It  had  then  grown 
dark,  and  Radnothy  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  as  if  he  were  answering  the 
clergyman,  exclaimed  :  "  I  am  ill,  and  I  shall  be.  There  is  no  need  of 
feigning  sickness.  .  .  .  Nor  do  I  now  care.  Let  them  take  all  I  have. 
I  have  no  one  to  leave  it  to.  I  am  the  last  Radnothy." 

"  Is  Master  Ge"za  dead  ?  "  asked  Istvan,  rushing  towards  his  master. 

"  He  is,"  answered  Radnothy,  and  his  lips  remained  open. 

The  faithful  servant  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations.  His  master's 
tears  began  to  flow ;  he  threw  himself  with  sobs  upon  the  neck  of  Istvan, 
who  was  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his  fallen  family,  of  his  buried  past. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LIFE  IN  MEMORY. 

DAYS  passed  away ;  autumn  was  already  come.  Nature  in  decay  and  the 
manor-house  in  ruins  harmonized  well  with  one  another.  The  wind  not 
only  stripped  the  trees  of  their  withered  leaves,  but  ever  and  anon  carried 
away  a  wooden  shingle  from  the  crazy  roof.  The  rain  treated  the  arched 
vaults  very  roughly,  and  here  and  there  made  large  stains  upon  the  walls. 
The  fogs  seemed  to  have  become  enamoured  of  the  turrets  and  chimneys, 
and  clung  continually  round  them,  and  when  the  sleepy  sun  did  appear, 
he  seemed  day  by  day  to  stoop  lower  and  lower  in  his  course,  as  though  he 
would  assure  himself  that  the  old  building  was  still  standing,  as  though 
he  would  ask  if  its  old  master  was  still  alive. 

He  was.  After  a  few  days  of  extreme  weakness,  which  might,  indeed, 
be  called  illness,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and,  towards  noon,  again  occupied 
his  arm-chair  on  the  terrace.  In  those  few  days  he  had  grown  years  older, 
and  was  now  quite  bent  with  age.  It  troubled  him  to  move  :  he  did  not 
like  to  talk ;  yet  it  gave  him  pain  to  be  left  alone  with  his  own  thoughts. 
He  gazed  at  the  church  tower ;  he  listened  to  the  murmur  of  the  river, 
and  the  whistling  of  the  wind  ;  he  looked  at  the  reddening  sumach-trees* 
and  the  falling  leaves  of  the  ash  ;  then,  when  he  was  tired  of  looking  at 
the  objects  around  him,  he  played  with  the  house-dog,  who  was  always 
near  him.  At  other  times  he  took  out  his  pipe,  and  asked  Istvan  if  he 
had  got  some  of  the  good  old  tobacco  left.  Istvan  always  contrived  to 
have  some  few  bundles  of  it  by  him,  and  it  always  gave  him  great  pleasure 
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to  be  able  to  serve  his  master  with  some.  Radnothy  cleared  out  his  piper 
and  filled  it  himself — often  so  tightly,  that  it  would  not  draw.  Then  he 
thought  that  there  was  something  the  matter  with  the  tube,  and  poked 
bits  of  straw  down  it,  blew  through  it,  and  amused  himself  with  the 
trouble  it  gave  him.  He  was  a  child  who  could  not  help  himself,  an  old 
man  who  had  grown  weary  of  living. 

He  would  not  see  anybody,  and  could  not  bear  to  have  anybody  about 
him  except  Istvan.  He  had  nobody  else  that  belonged  to  him  in  the 
world.  Istvan  was  the  only  being  that  belonged  to  that  past  in  which  he 
still  lived  in  memory,  although  separated  from  it  by  so  many  sufferings. 
From  the  time  that  he  fell  upon  Istvan's  neck  and  embraced  him,  their 
former  relations  ceased.  Istvun  was  no  more  his  servant,  but  his  friend, 
his  relative,  his  nurse.  Love  and  sorrow  bound  them  together,  and  an 
affecting  tenderness  sprang  up  between  them.  Radnothy  had  now  no 
secrets  from  Istvan.  It  was  through  him  that  he  communicated  with 
his  lawyer,  his  bailiff,  his  pastor,  and  the  whole  outer  world.  In  his 
company  he  tottered  down  to  the  church  in  the  twilight  to  distribute  alms 
to  the  poor  there,  and  to  pray  for  his  son.  He  was  not  angry  at  being 
disturbed  by  him  in  his  devotions  with  a  reminder  that  it  was  now  time  to 
go  home,  the  worshippers  had  left,  and  the  church- servant  was  going  to 
bolt  the  door.  Of  an  evening  he  often  made  him  sit  by  his  bedside, 
listened  to  his  conversation,  and  now  and  then  smiled  when  some  joke  of 
the  good  old  days  was  referred  to.  But  the  smile  only  hovered  about  his 
lips,  his  eyes  all  the  while  gazed  sadly  before  him  in  the  candlelight, 
his  thoughts  ran  on  other  things,  and  Istvan  all  at  once  became  aware  that 
his  master  was  asleep. 

He  very  seldom  got  into  a  passion,  and  only  once  scolded  Istvan  with 
his  old  vehemence.  That  was  when  the  latter  would  insist  on  making 
him  put  on  new  clothes,  declaring  that  it  was  a  downright  disgrace  to 
wear  those  old  rags  any  longer.  On  that  occasion  he  got  in  a  rage,  flung 
the  new  clothes  from  him,  scolded,  and  raised  his  fist  for  a  blow.  But 
when  Istvan  left  off  urging  him  he  became  again  calm,  and  cast  on  him  a 
look  of  gratitude,  as  if  to  express  his  thanks  for  being  left  undisturbed. 
For  the  most  part,  he  merely  protested  with  gentleness,  or  scolded  in 
joke,  which  was  very  gratifying  to  both  of  them,  although  much  that  was 
sad  was  mingled  with  it. 

"  Why,  Istvan,"  said  he  one  morning,  as  he  turned  over  the  ancestral 
Bible,  "  thou  hast  quite  forgotten  me.  It  does  not  occur  to  thee  that  I 
have  not  written  down  the  date  of  my  son's  death.  Thou  wishest  to 
spare  me,  dost  thou  not  ?  But  did  Death  spare  the  poor  fellow  ?  " 

He  could  say  no  more — his  feelings  overcame  him.  He  spent  the 
whole  forenoon  in  writing  those  few  lines,  and  for  days  he  talked  about 
his  son — that  is  to  say,  he  asked  questions  about  him,  and  let  Istvun 
(who  had  a  thousand  little  anecdotes  to  tell  about  him)  answer  them  at 
length.  Radnothy  listened  as  eagerly  and  attentively  as  little  Geza  himself 
used  to  do  when  the  faithful  servant  used  to  tell  him  stories  of  an  evening, 
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so  that  he  might  go  to  sleep  sooner.  But  the  father  did  not  sleep  ; 
lie  dozed  and  dreamed,  and  in  the  morning  complained  of  feeling  unwell. 

"Nor  has  it  occurred  to  thee,"  said  he  another  time,  "  that  I  must 
have  a  nice  gravestone  made  for  Geza.  There  he  lies,  in  a  strange  land, 
without  even  a  wooden  post  *  to  preserve  his  memory.  Thou  wouldst 
spare  me  the  expense,  wouldst  thou  not  ?  True,  I  have  no  money. 
What  I  got  from  the  sale  of  my  land  I  spent  in  paying  my  debts,  and 
"what  remained  I  gave  to  the  hailiff  for  the  farm,  and  the  lawyer  for  law- 
expenses  ;  the  rest  the  Armenian  has  not  yet  paid  me — he'll  pay  it  in  the 
spring.  But  I  have  still  a  few  thousand  florins,  which  I  save  up.  I 
shall  want  something  for  my  burial,  for  I  should  not  like  to  be  buried 
meanly.  As  for  living — I  have  no  thoughts  about  that.  We  shall  not 
want  much,  Istvdn,  and,  if  we  get  pinched,  we  shall  sell  the  timber,  the 
land :  there  is  no  one  now  to  leave  it  to." 

He  sent  for  the  pastor  and  the  bailiff;  for  the  first,  that  he  might 
write  to  Geza's  friend  at  Milan  about  the  gravestone  ;  for  the  second,  to 
ask  him  if  he  had  any  money  from  the  estate,  as  he  was  in  want  of  some. 
The  bailiff,  who  now  never  made  any  opposition  to  his  master,  begged 
for  a  little  delay,  and  complained  that  the  estate  made  scarcely  any 
returns,  for  a  great  deal  was  required  to  re-stock  it,  and  then  law  expenses 
consumed  a  great  deal — for  the  lawyer  liked  to  grease  the  wheels  of 
justice  a  little. 

"  Lawsuits,"  sighed  Radnothy,  and  seemed  struck  with  a  new  idea,  as 
if  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before  ;  his  face,  too,  brightened  up  a 
little, — "  Are  there  then  lawsuits  ?  They  do  not  allow  me  to  carry  them 
on.  Formerly,  a  man  could  plead  in  his  own  person ;  now,  he  must 
have  a  lawyer.  They  are  afraid  of  my  pen ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  have 
given  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I  set  down  everything  clearly  and 
roundly  in  the  memoirs  I  sent  to  the  Governor,  the  Ministry,  and  the 
King.  .  .  .  Have  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  paid  the  Saxon  clergyman  for  all  the 
translations  into  German  which  he  did  for  me  ?  Mind  you  pay  him  well. 
A  Saxon  is  a  miser;  he  loves  money,  and  does  nothing  out  of  good- 
nature. Tell  my  lawyer  I  should  like  to  know  how  my  lawsuits  are 
getting  on.  Tell  him  to  come  and  see  me.  The  last  time  we  could  not 
talk  much,  but  by  this  time  I  am  well  again.  But  don't  tell  anybody 
-else  so,  or  else  they  will  arrest  me.  For  everybody  else  I  am  very  ill. 
....  Do  you  hear  ? — be  cautious." 

His  attention  was  now  turned  from  the  gravestone  to  his  lawsuits.  He 
told  Istvan  all  about  them  at  great  length,  and  was  pleased  when  he  seemed 
to  approve  of  every  step.  This  formed  the  subject  of  their  conversation 
for  days.  He  next  turned  to  a  discussion  of  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  his  bailiff  and  his  lawyer,  whom  he  began  to  regard  with  suspicion.  He 
had  got  it  into  his  head  that  they  were  both  bribed  by  Erzsi ;  that  the 
bailiff  would  not  give  him  any  money,  because  he  was  saving  up  for  her 

*  Instead  of  a  headstone,  a  wooden  post  with  inscriptions  carved  on  it  is  often 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  grave  by  the  poorer  Culvinists  in  Hungary. 
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all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  farm.  He  suspected  the  lawyer,  because, 
when  he  came,  he  asked  him  several  questions  about  his  will,  which  he  no 
doubt  wanted  to  alter  in  firzsi's  favour.  At  such  times  he  would  laugh, 
open  a  locked  drawer,  the  key  of  which  he  always  carried  about  him,  and, 
taking  out  his  will,  begin  to  read  it  over  to  Istvan.  When  the  latter 
understood  that  his  master  had  left  him  a  small  pension,  he  kissed  his 
hand.  This  demonstration  of  gratitude  and  aifection  had  as  much  effect 
on  the  old  squire  as  if  he  now  experienced  them  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  He  forgot  his  lawsuits  ;  he  thought  no  more  of  his  will  ;  he  merely 
enjoyed  the  gratitude  of  his  faithful  servant.  Thus  one  object  effaced 
another  from  his  memory,  and  afforded  his  mind  ceaseless  occupation. 
He  still  felt  an  interest  in  everything,  but  only  an  imperfect  one.  His 
passions  still  burned  within  him,  but  only  with  the  cold  flame  of 
memory.  He  still  lived,  but  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  daily  at  the  point 
of  death. 

When  winter  came  he  continually  worried  himself  about  feeding  the 
fire.  He  was  afraid  of  getting  cold,  and  complained  of  the  Russians,  who, 
he  said,  had  brought  with  them  into  Transylvania  the  cold  of  Siberia.  He 
was  all  day  having  wood  brought  into  the  room.  He  kept  putting  on 
piece  after  piece  of  fresh  fuel  on  the  glowing  embers,  and  enjoyed  the 
hissing  and  crackling  sounds  of  the  burning  wood  and  the  lively  dancing 
flames,  and  was  continually  rousing  them  up  with  the  short  iron  shovel. 
It  was  evening  before  the  room  got  what  he  considered  comfortably  warm. 
Even  then  he  threw  on  a  billet  or  two  more,  for  there  had  been  a  red 
sunset,  which  was  a  sign  of  a  sharp  frost,  and  the  cock  on  the  church- 
spire  had  creaked,  so  that  a  cold  dry  wind  would  blow  through  the  night. 
"Let  it  blow,  for  all  I  care :  we  shall  not  feel  cold,"  he  used  to  say  at  such 
times,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  easy-chair,  became  cheerful  and  talkative. 

"  Dost  thou  remember,  Istvan,  that  just  four  years  to-day  they  elected 
me  alispan  for  the  last  time  ?  My  opponent  only  got  twenty-five  votes,  all 
the  rest  were  given  to  me.  How  they  raised  me  on  their  shoulders !  how 
they  cheered  me  !  how  they  sang  that  tune  !  Let's  see,  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  *  One  my  life,  one  my  death ;  Radnothy  shall  be  my  alispdnj  "  answered 
Istvan,  humming  the  tune. 

"  That  was  it ;  thou  rememberest  it  better  than  me." 

"How  should  I  not,  gracious  sir?  Why,  it  was  then  that  you  had 
that  beautiful  new  hussar's  jacket,  which  I  was  only  to  wear  on  solemn 
occasions.  I  have  it  still ;  we  shall  never  use  it  any  more." 

"We  shall  never  use  it  anymore,"  echoed  Radnothy,  sadly;  then, 
after  a  quarter-of-an-hour,  he  added:  "And  yet — still — but  no,  no — I 
should  never  take  office  ;  but  if  God  should  yet  grant  one  more  marclialis 
to  be  held,  I  would  there  detail  all  my  grievances." 

He  gladly  referred  to  those  days  of  his  glory,  and  found  in  Istvan  an 
interested  listener.  Both  of  them  lived  over  again  the  county  restaurations.* 

*  Restauratio  was  the  name  given  to  the  triennial  election  of  county  magistrate.0, 
who  were  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  "  nobles  "  or  freemen  of  the  county. 
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Neither  of  them  could  forget  them.  Radnothy  seemed  again  to  hear  the 
noisy  homage  of  the  "  nobles;  "  Istvan  called  to  mind  the  great  dinner, 
for  which  he  took  out  the  invitations.  Radnothy  imagined  himself  again 
seated  in  his  carriage  surrounded  by  the  voters  of  his  party ;  Istvan 
remembered  how  proudly  he  had  sat  on  the  box,  just  as  if  the  whole 
triumph  was  made  on  his  account.  Amid  such  reminiscences  time  passed 
unperceived  away.  They  forgot  the  son's  untimely  death,  the  daughter's 
ingratitude,  the  ruinous  lawsuits,  and  that  the  world  had  been  turned 
topsy-turvy.  Now  and  then  Radnothy's  humour  became  even  sportive. 

"  Dost  thou  know,  Istvan,  that  in  three  weeks'  time  it  will  be 
Christmas  '?  At  that  season  we  always  used  to  hold  the  last  manhalis  of 
the  year.  To-morrow  thou  must  have  the  horses  put  to  early,  thou  must 
look  out  my  at'dla,*  my  sword,  and  the  cap  with  the  eagle's  feather  in  it. 
We  are  going  to  marchalis.  Oh  yes,  we  are.  I  have  read  the  summons," 
said  Radnothy  one  morning  to  Istvan,  who  was  quite  taken  aback.  He 
thought  his  master  had  gone  out  of  his  mind. 

"  What,  wouldst  not  thou  like  it,  old  man  ?  Wouldst  not  thou  once 
more  put  on  that  beautiful  jacket  ?  He  believes  it  ....  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
What  a  fool  thou  art,  Istvan  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  and  he  laughed  heartily  at 
having  taken  in  his  old  servant. 

"  Ah  !  my  master  is  joking,"  murmured  Istvan. 

"  But  that  was  no  joking  matter,"  continued  Radnothy,  getting  excited, 
"  when  twenty  years  ago,  in  just  such  a  marchalis,  we  attacked  the 
yiibernium,}  which  had  been  substituted  by  the  Government  instead  of 
being  elected  by  the  Diet.  What  a  speech  I  made  on  that  occasion  ! 
There  was  no  end  to  the  cheers.  Knowest  thou  who  got  up  to  refute  me  ? 
That  little  black  baron,  whom  they  called  the  'gipsy  duke.'  What  a 
quantity  of  nonsense  he  did  talk  !  Then  I  got  up  again,  and  began  : 
'  Worshipful  Estates  and  Orders  ! — How  long  shall  this  man  continue  to 
abuse  our  patience  ?  '  Whereupon  the  '  gipsy  duke  '  interrupted  my 
speech,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  insult.  To  this  I  answered : 
'  His  lordship  the  Baron  is  right ;  I  must  apologize  for  having  been  so 
thoughtless  as  to  call  him  a  man.'  What  a  tumult  of  laughter  and  cheers 
filled  the  assembly !  Ah !  Istvan,  those  were  fine  times.  Dost  thou 
remember  them,  eh?" 

"  How  should  I  not  ?  It  is  just  as  if  I  now  saw  your  Grace  in  the 
atilla  with  the  silver  buttons,  and  the  large  ancestral  sword,  which  the 
gendarmes  took  away  in  the  spring." 

"  They  took  it  away,  and  have  never  brought  it  back.  We  have  no 
sword,  Istvan;  we  are  going  to  ruin,"  sighed  Radnothy,  dispirited. 
Silence  ensued,  which  Istvan  did  not  dare  to  break.  Only  the  ticking  of 
the  clock  was  to  be  heard.  The  two  men  became  absorbed  in  their  own 
thoughts.  Meanwhile  the  fire  went  out ;  Radnothy  began  to  feel  cold, 
and  till  dinner-time  complained  of  the  Russians  and  cursed  Siberia. 

*  A  sort  of  frock-coat,  worn  by  Hungarian  gentlemen  as  full  dress, 
f  The  Executive  Council  of  Transylvania. 
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The  further  they  got  in  the  winter,  the  more  he  put  on  the  fire.  The 
longer  grew  the  evenings,  the  more  talkative  he  became.  He  repeated 
what  he  had  said  the  day  before,  and  what  he  himself  forgot  Istvan 
supplied.  Sometimes,  however,  there  were  things  which  Istvan  did  not 
remember.  Then  they  amused  themselves  by  trying  to  make  it  out. 
Each  of  them  had  it  just  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  if,  after  racking 
their  brains  for  a  long  time,  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  out,  they 
both  of  them  agreed  that  that  was  the  way  with  people  when  they  got 
old,  and  that  "  to-day  it  is  still  colder  than  yesterday." 

When  they  had  exhausted  the  reminiscences  of  glory  and  honour  and 
good  fortune,  they  betook  them  to  the  follies  of  youth.  Radnothy  recalled 
to  mind  his  adventures  as  a  schoolboy  and  law  student,  and  mourned  over 
the  ruins  of  the  High  School  of  Nagy-Enyed,  of  which  he  had  been  an 
alumnus,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Tabula  Eegia  at  Maros-Vasarhely, 
where  he  had  been  a  law-student.  Those  two  towns  were  favourites  of 
Istvan  also.  He  too  had  gone  to  the  High  School,  and  had  passed 
through  only  two  classes  in  four  years ;  because,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  masters  were  his  enemies,  and  said  falsely  of  him  that  his 
head  could  not  take  anything  in.  This  vexed  him  so  much  that  he  ran 
away,  and  so  came  for  the  first  time  to  Maros-Vusarhely,  where  he 
became  a  servant  to  several  young  gentlemen,  until  he  at  length  attached 
himself  to  young  Master  Radnothy,  from  whom  only  pick  and  shovel 
shall  separate  him.  Radnothy's  countenance  brightened.  The  sweet 
memories  of  his  youth  stirred  in  his  heart,  and  rocked  it  gently,  as 
a  cradle  does  a  child.  They  talked  so  much  that  they  could  not  come  to 
an  end  of  talking.  Now  and  then  they  got  confused  about  dates  and 
names  ;  they  disputed ;  they  even  got  angry  with  one  another ;  then  they 
made  it  up  again,  and  agreed  that  it  was  getting  very  late — it  was  time  to 
go  to  bed  ;  and  they  dreamed  before  morning  of  what  they  had  not 
been  able  to  call  to  mind  during  the  day. 

"Gracious  heavens!  how  time  does  pass  away !"  began  Radnothy 
on  Sylvester's  eve  ;  "  why,  Istvan,  it  is  exactly  forty  years  to-day  since 
I  first  took  thee  into  my  service.  What  a  slim,  ruddy  lad  thou  wast 
then !  " 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago,  sir — perhaps  it  is  not  true,"  answered 
Istvan  out  of  spirits,  as  if  he  wished  to  conceal  something  from  his 
master. 

"  Dost  thou  not  remember  what  tricks  my  friend  Janko  used  to  play  ? 
I  see  him  as  if  he  now  stood  before  me.  He  was  the  idlest  boy  at  Nagy- 
Enyed  and  the  most  dissipated  student  at  Maros-Vasarhely.  When  at 
school  he  one  day  fell  asleep  during  lesson-time,  when  repetition  was 
going  on.  So  I  gave  him  suddenly  a  punch  in  the  side,  and  told  him 
to  stand  out,  for  the  master  had  called  on  him  to  answer.  He  stood 
out  accordingly.  The  master  stared  at  him,  and  said  :  '  I  did  not  call 
on  you,  but  as  you  stand  out,  domine,  answer.'"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Janko  did 
not  know  a  word  of  the  lesson.  They  turned  him  back,  and  reprimanded 
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him  severely.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  He  never  forgave  me  that  trick  all  his  life. 
God  rest  his  soul,  poor  fellow  !  And  then  what  tricks  we  played  with 

him  at  Maros-Vasurhely !  For  instance One  does  not  occur  to  me 

this  moment.  Help  me,  Istvan,  thou  rememberest  better  than  I  do." 

"  It  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  sir  ;  it  has  struck  ten  a  long  time  a  30." 

"  Nonsense  !  Why,  to-night  is  Sylvester's  eve.  Whoever  thought  of 
going  to  bed  so  early  ?  We  used  always  to  sit  up  till  midnight,  and  when 
the  clock  struck  twelve  we  wished  one  another  a  happy  new  year.  If 
thou  goest  to  bed,  who  will  wish  me  a  happy  new  year  ?  " 

Istviin  looked  sadly  at  his  master.  He  was  ill ;  he  could  hardly  stand 
on  his  feet ;  and  yet  he  shrank  from  avowing  it  lest  he  should  occasion 
his  master  anxiety  and  spoil  his  night's  rest. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  slept  very  badly  last  night,  and  have  need  of 
rest,"  he  stammered  out ;  and  then,  as  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  might 
be  the  last  time  he  should  ever  speak  to  his  master,  his  grief  overcame 
him — he  began  to  cry,  and  kissed  Radnothy's  hand,  thanked  him  for  the 
benefits  he  had  received  from  him,  and  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  him. 

"What!  Wouldst  thou  leave  me  already?"  cried  Radnothy  in 
alarm. 

"Oh,  no  !  my  dear  good  master ;  but  I  thought  that  it  was  as  well 
for  such  an  old  man  as  I  am,  to  say  good-by  every  evening,  for  -who 
knows  but  what  he  may  die  before  morning  ?  " 

"  Die  !  .  .  .  .  before  morning !  .  .  .  .  Shall  I  then  have  to  die 
alone  ?  "  asked  Radnothy  sadly. 

"  Oh !  my  dear,  good  master  will  live  a  long  time  yet ;  he  is 
younger  and  stronger  than  I  am.  Besides,  if  I  fail  he  will  not  remain 
alone,  he  will  have  somebody  to  take  care  of  him.  Miss  ftrzsi  will 
certainly  come  back:  she  is  already  sorry  for  her  fault,  and  is  only 
waiting  for  a  word  of  encouragement.  No  doubt,  poor  thing !  she  is 
afraid  to  write  a  letter.  Give  her  some  encouragement,  gracious  sir. 
It  is  old  Istvan  who  asks  you,  who  never  deceived  you,  who  always  wished 
your  good." 

The  faithful  servant  wished  to  prepare  his  master  delicately  for  his 
illness,  and  his  possible  death.  The  poor  fellow  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing.  On  hearing  his  daughter's  name,  Radnothy  got  into  a  great 
rage  ;  but  not  having  sufficient  strength  to  express  himself  violently,  he 
merely  turned  away  sadly,  murmuring:  "  Thou,  too,  takest  her  part; 
thou  too  art  ungrateful ;  go  away." 

Istvtin  did  not  dare  to  say  anything  more,  probably  he  could  not.  He 
felt  that  he  had  committed  an  imprudence,  which  he  would  have  liked  to 
repair,  but  he  had  scarcely  strength  enough  to  walk,  and  could  only  creep  out 
of  the  room  by  supporting  himself  against  the  wall.  Radnothy  turned  round 
at  the  noise,  looked  at  the  closing  door,  and  waited  for  the  return  of  his 
servant.  But  the  clock  struck  eleven  ;  it  struck  twelve ;  the  old  year 
passed  away,  and  still  nobody  eauie  to  wish  him  a  happy  new  year.  He 
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felt  very  lonely  and  began  to  be  afraid.  The  room  began  to  get  cold  and 
he  grew  chilly.  He  was  so  tired  that  he  should  have  liked  to  have  gone 
to  sleep,  but  he  could  not  go  to  bed.  Something  was  missing  about  him, 
the  careful  hand  which  used  to  put  him  to  bed ;  the  face  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  for  forty  years,  on  whose  rugged  features  he  had  never 
read  anything  else  but  attachment  and  fidelity ;  the  gruff  voice,  which 
was  the  only  remaining  echo  of  by- gone  days.  This  he  felt  without 
explaining  it  to  himself.  Once  or  twice  he  called  out  Istvan's  name — but 
in  vain. 

"  He  doesn't  come ;  he  is  angry  with  me,"  said  he  to  himself,  sadly  ; 
"  he  is  in  the  right ;  I  treated  him  very  harshly.  Now  I  must  pacify  him. 
Why  not  ?  We  are  both  old  men  ;  who  knows  which  of  us  may  not  die 
before  morning  ?  Shall  we  part  without  saying  good-by  ?  Poor  Istvan 
spoke  very  well.  Why  was  I  angry  with  him  ?  Ah  !  About  Erzsike. 
That  serpent  still  gnaws  at  my  heart.  But  Istvan  only  meant  to  say  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  daughter  to  take  care  of  her  father  in  his  old 
age.  Istvan  was  quite  right,  but  I  misunderstood  him.  Of  course  he  did 
not  know  very  well  how  to  express  himself.  He  only  passed  through  two 
classes  at  Nagy-Enyed ;  the  masters  were  his  enemies,  and  said  falsely  of 
him  that  his  head  could  not  take  anything  in.  Consequently,  he  did  not 
go  on  with  his  studies,  but  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  he  ran  away. 
Poor  Istvan  !  " 

With  that  he  took  up  the  candle  and  rose  to  go  into  Istvan's  room.  To 
his  great  surprise  he  found  the  door  half  open,  and  heard  within  the  groans 
of  Istvan,  and  the  crying  of  little  Manyi. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  little  Manyika,"  continued  Istvan,  making  his  last  dis- 
positions ;  "I  leave  thee  all  I  have,  only  do  thou  take  care  of  his  Grace. 
Do  not  awake  him  too  early  in  the  morning  ;  take  care  that  he  has  a  clean 
shirt ;  sew  on  his  buttons  when  they  come  off,  because  otherwise  he  will 
get  very  angry.  Never  force  him  to  put  on  new  clothes,  but  always  take 
away  the  old  ones,  and  mend  them  where  they  have  given  way.  At  dinner 
tie  the  napkin  before  him,  because  he  forgets  it,  and  spills  the  soup  over 
his  clothes.  See  that  his  dinner  is  served  up  hot,  and  fill  his  glass.  When 
the  bell  goes  for  evening  service,  take  him  to  the  church.  Never  go  to 
bed  before  he  has  gone.  If  he  should  fall  ill,  have  the  horses  put  to  at 
once,  and  send  for  his  old  doctor.  Don't  send  for  another  for  the  world  ; 
otherwise  he  won't  take  his  medicine.  Take  care  of  the  little  key  which 
he  always  carries  in  his  pocket  during  the  day,  and  puts  under  his  pillow 
at  night.  That  is  the  key  of  the  drawer  in  his  writing-table,  in  which  he 
keeps  his  will.  When  it  shall  please  God  to  take  to  Himself  our  poor 
master,  open  the  drawer  and  take  out  of  it  the  largest  bundle  of  papers, 
the  one  which  is  tied  up  with  black  tape ;  then  hide  it  about  you  carefully, 
and,  without  saying  anything  to  anybody  else,  take  it  straight  to  Vasarhely 
and  give  it  to  the  Right  Reverend  Reformed  Bishop  who  has  been  driven 
thither  from  Enyed.  He  will  be  sure  to  carry  out  our  master's  last  wishes 
and  have  him  buried  as  he  ought  to  be  buried." 
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"  Do  not  talk  nonsense,  Nuncle  Istvan.  You  are  only  joking,  are  you 
not  ?  How  you  do  frighten  one  !  "  cried  little  Manyi,  sobbing  and  hiding 
her  face  in  the  bedclothes. 

"  I  am  not  joking,  my  child,"  answered  Istvan  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  recovered  a  little  from  the  exhaustion  caused  by  talking;  "I 
shall  die  during  the  night,  I  shall  not  live  till  morning.  I  am  ill  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  and  certainly  for  the  last  time,  too.  My  father  died 
just  in  this  way  ;  it  runs  in  the  family." 

"  Shall  I  not  bring  you  a  glass  of  hot  wine  with  pepper  in  it  ?  It  is 
only  the  cold  which  makes  Nuncle  Istvan  shiver.  Shall  the  housekeeper 
rub  you  ?  Perhaps  Nuncle  Istvan  has  a  surfeit,"  stammered  little  Manyi, 
covering  up  the  sick  man  and  arranging  the  pillow  under  his  head. 

"Do  not  take  thought  for  me,"  began  the  dying  man  anew;  "take 
thought  for  his  Grace.  Take  care  that  his  coffee  in  the  morning  is  good, 
and  that  the  milk  is  not  burnt,  for  that  he  cannot  endure.  Keep  always 
about  him  ;  never  contradict  him ;  if  he  speaks,  talk  to  him,  and  that  at 
great  length  ;  but  take  care  iiever  to  remind  him  of  Master  Geza,  because 
then  he  cries,  nor  of  Miss  £rzsi,  because  then  he  gets  very  angry.  The 
blessed  soul  got  angry  with  me  for  that  very  cause.  Ah !  I  must  take  his 
anger  with  me  to  the  grave !  Ask  pardon  of  him  for  me.  Tell  him  that 
only  that  caused  me  sorrow  in  my  last  hours.  Ah !  my  foolish  head  ! 
Why  did  I  anger  my  good  master  !  " 

"  I  am  not  angry,  I  am  not  angry,  Istvan,"  groaned  Radnothy  entering 
the  room,  and  letting  fall  the  candle  as  he  came  up  to  the  bedside.  But 
the  dying  man  was  so  crushed  and  helpless  that  he  had  to  be  raised  to 
enable  him  to  kiss  his  master's  hand  for  the  last  time,  and  to  utter  the 
last  few  words  of  farewell.  How  easy  was  it  for  him  to  die  after  that  kiss 
and  that  leave-taking  !  His  last  wish  had  been  fulfilled,  and  he  could  now 
die  without  pain.  A  sweet  smile  stole  over  his  distorted  features,  and  from 
his  darkening  eyes  gleamed  the  last  spark  of  affection  and  gratitude. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

ISTVAN'S  death  seemed  to  Radnothy  something  so  unexpected  and  incom- 
prehensible, that  he  could  not  even  shed  tears  over  it.  In  silence  he 
regarded  the  corpse  on  the  bed ;  without  emotion  he  listened  to  the  nailing 
down  of  the  coffin,  the  prayers  of  the  clergyman,  the  funeral  hymns. 
Istvan  was  still  with  him  ;  they  went  out  together  to  the  cemetery  ;  and 
what  difference  did  it  make  that  Istvan  lay  in  the  coffin,  while  he  tottered 
after  it  ?  They  were  still  together.  When,  however,  he  had  returned 
home  from  the  funeral,  and  saw  that  chair  unoccupied,  in  which  the 
faithful  servant  had  seated  himself  towards  dusk ;  when  the  long  winter 
evening  settled  down  on  him  with  its  mists  and  its  ennui,  and  there  was 
none  to  break  the  terrible  stillness ;  when  he  wished  to  think,  and  talk  and 
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call  up  again  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help 
him  or  to  listen  to  him  ;  when,  instead  of  Istvan,  there  came  in  to  undress 
him  little  Manyi,  the  orphan,  who  was  full  of  attachment  and  fidelity,  but 
who  did  not  know  how  to  manage  him,  who  hardly  reached  to  his  waist, 
and  only  understood  how  to  take  care  of  the  poultry ;  then  his  tears 
streamed  forth  and  never  dried  up. 

Perhaps  this  continuous  stream  of  tears  may  have  had  its  origin  partly 
in  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  but  its  deepest  source  was  grief  and  sorrow. 
In  Istvan  his  last  prop  had  fallen,  and  nothing  was  left  which  could  attach 
him  to  life.  This  was  his  deepest  wound,  for  time,  instead  of  healing  it, 
inflamed  it  more  and  more.  There  was  no  point  of  time  in  his  past  life, 
there  was  not  a  corner  of  his  room  which  did  not  remind  him  of  Istvan. 
Lame  little  Manyi  did  not  know  how  to  wait  on  him  as  Istvan  had  done, 
and  neglected  him  without  intending  it.  The  bailiff,  since  he  knew  that 
his  master  was  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  that  Istvan  was  no  longer 
there  to  restrain  him,  began  to  relax  in  his  own  honesty.  His  only  care 
now  was  to  put  by  as  much  as  he  could  for  himself  out  of  the  masterless 
estate.  The  housekeeper  followed  the  good  example.  Radnothy  suffered 
\vant  in  everything.  His  dinners  got  worse  and  worse,  and  he  had  to  wait 
long  for  them,  as  no  order  was  observed  in  the  household.  Lame  little 
Manyi,  exaggerating  Istvan's  instructions,  brought  in  the  dishes  not  merely 
hot,  but  scalding,  so  much  so  indeed  that  she  several  times  let  them  drop. 
Then,  again,  when  eating  Radnothy  missed  Istvan,  who  knew  how  to  entice 
him  to  eat  with  tact,  and,  if  he  wished  to  eat  more  than  was  good  for  him, 
to  dissuade  him  from  doing  so.  Manyi  could  not  do  either.  Besides,  she 
filled  his  glass  awkwardly,  and  not  seldom  upset  it.  Radnothy  ate  either 
very  much  or  very  little,  gradually  lost  his  appetite,  and  grew  weaker  every 
day.  It  was  in  vain  that  Manyi  sewed  on  the  missing  buttons,  for 
Radnothy  seldom  put  on  clean  things,  because  he  always  felt  cold.  With 
his  usual  absence  of  mind  he  forgot  to  put  wood  on  the  fire.  He  com- 
plained of  the  chimney  smoking,  and  that  made  him  think  his  coffee  and 
milk  in  the  morning  smoky  even  when  it  was  not.  He  grumbled  very 
much  because  Manyi  sewed  such  clumsy  patches  on  his  clothes,  and  spoke 
of  Istvan,  who  knew  how  to  sew  as  well  as  any  tailor.  He  did  not  allow 
her  to  assist  him  in  dressing  himself,  which  operation  he  performed  alone 
with  great  trouble  and  disorder.  He  put  his  boots  on  the  wrong  feet,  and 
his  waistcoat  inside  out.  It  would  do  very  well  so  ;  he  did  not  even  notice 
that  it  was  so  ;  and  when  little  Manyi  began  to  cry  because  she  could  not 
do  anything  to  please  him,  he  too  became  sad  and  regretted  the  loss  of 
Istvan. 

The  bailiff  and  the  clergyman,  who  now  and  then  looked  in,  begged 
him  to  have  a  new  man-servant,  but  in  vain.  Radnothy  could  not  endure 
anybody  about  him  except  little  Manyi.  He  was  attached  to  her  by  the 
last  wishes  of  Istvan  and  the  memory  of  his  wife.  Nor  indeed  did  he  talk 
to  Manyi  about  any  one  else  except  his  wife  and  Istvan.  But  what  could 
the  little,  simple  girl  say  to  him  ?  She  talked  about  the  sainted  gracious 
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lady,  how  good  and  kind  she  was,  what  fine  clothes  she  used  to  wear,  what 
a  good  housekeeper  she  was,  how  she  always  counted  the  eggs,  and  how 
angry  she  was  when  they  stole  the  guinea-fowl,  and  how  Istvan  found  out 
who  was  the  thief  who  took  them,  and  such  like.  Radnothy  listened  to  it 
all,  then  he  sighed,  bewailed  his  wife  and  Istvan,  and  fell  asleep.  Manyi 
talked  on  and  on,  everyday  she  repeated  what  she  had  said  the  day  before, 
and,  when  she  had  nothing  more  to  say,  she  sighed  and  shed  tears  like 
her  master. 

"Istvan,  how  old  art  thou  ?  "  asked  Radnothy  one  evening,  taking 
Manyi,  who  was  just  then  coming  into  the  room,  for  his  old  servant. 

The  girl  did  not  dare  to  say  anything,  but  lit  the  caudle  in  silence. 

"  Ah !  yes ;  Istvan  is  dead.  The  poor  fellow  was  just  sixty  years  old. 
In  two  weeks'  time  I  shall  be  the  same  age,  and  then  I  shall  die.  Dost 
thou  not  hear,"  continued  he  raising  himself  in  his  chair,  "  how  the  house- 
dog bays  ?  That  betokens  my  death." 

"  Jezus  Maria  !  "  exclaimed  Manyi  in  her  terror,  and  threw  herself  at 
her  master's  feet. 

"  Poor  little  Manyi,  thou  art  sorry  for  me,"  said  he,  stroking  the 
faithful  girl's  hair  ;  "  and  yet  I  have  not  yet  bought  thee  a  red  kerchief. 
Thou  knowest,  my  wife  had  bought  thee  one,  and  £rzsike  tore  it.  But 
cheer  up,  Manyi ;  although  I  die,  thou  shalt  have  thy  red  kerchief." 

One  evening  of  the  following  week  was  very  stormy  ;  the  whole  house 
rocked  in  the  strong  gale,  and  the  roof  of  one  of  the  furthermost  deserted 
rooms  fell  in. 

"  That  too  betokens  my  death,"  sighed  Radnothy;  "  in  a  week's  time 
the  whole  house  will  come  down.  By  that  time  I  shall  be  no  more.  The 
bezirkers  may  summon  me,  the  gendarmes  may  look  for  me,  but  they  will 
not  be  let  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Little  Manyi  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  God  not  to  let 
the  manor-house  to  come  down,  but  to  preserve  it  and  its  master  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Radnothy  prayed  too,  and  the  next  day  received  the 
Lord's  Supper.  So  firmly  did  he  believe  that  he  should  die  in  a  week's 
time  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  fell  ill,  went  to  bed,  and  prepared 
to  die. 

When  little  Manyi  saw  her  master  taking  to  his  bed,  she  got  alarmed 
and  was  about  to  run  out  of  the  room. 

"  Stop  !  whither  runnest  thou  ?  " 

"To  call  the  doctor,  your  Grace." 

"  Call  the  old  doctor ;  it  is  true  that  I  have  no  need  of  him  ;  but  such 
were  Istvan's  instructions." 

"  Yes,  your  Grace." 

"  Stop  ;  Istvan  mentioned  one  thing  more  ?  " 

"  The  key." 

"  Hera  it  is;  open  the  drawer  of  my  writing-table:  take  out  the 
largest  bundle  of  papers  ;  hide  it  well  about  you,  so  that  nobody  should 
see  it ;  go  to  Vasarhely,  and  give  it  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop.  Stop  ! 
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do  not  run  away.  Here  is  a  ducat.  I  have  no  more  ;  all  the  rest  is  for 
rny  burial.  This  I  have  kept  for  thee ;  buy  with  it  a  red  kerchief,  thou 
knowest,  in  place  of  that  which  my  sainted  wife  bought  and  firzsi  tore." 

With  that  he  turned  round,  fell  asleep,  and  never  woke  again.  When 
the  old  doctor  and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  arrived,  they  only  found  his 
cold  corpse.  His  funeral  was  carried  out  according  to  the  instructions 
laid  down  in  his  will.  In  the  packet  which  contained  it  he  had  enclosed 
a  sum  of  two  thousand  florins  in  bank-notes,  which  were  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral.  He  was  dressed  in  Hungarian  gala  costume,  put 
into  a  coffin  of  walnut-wood,  which  was  placed  on  a  high  bier.  Three 
pastors  came  to  serve  at  the  funeral :  one  prayed  in  the  house ;  another 
delivered  the  funeral  sermon  in  the  church ;  and  the  third  bade  him  fare- 
well at  the  family  vault.  The  youth  of  the  High  School  of  Maros- 
Vasarhely  performed  a  solemn  concert  from  morning  till  evening.  The 
dining-room  was  hung  with  black  cloth,  and  his  painted  escutcheon  was 
fixed  on  his  coffin.  Little  Manyi  strewed  on  it  the  prettiest  spring  flowers 
she  could  find,  and  fanned  the  corpse  all  day  long. 

At  last  the  day  fixed  for  the  interment  arrived.  It  was  a  beautiful 
spring  afternoon  ;  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  larks  sang  in  the  air. 
About  three  o'clock  the  bells  began  to  ring,  the  people  assembled,  hymns 
were  sung,  the  old  women  cried,  and  the  men  talked  over  the  merits  of  the 
departed  in  whispers.  All  at  once  a  loud  outburst  of  suppressed  sobs  was 
heard.  Everybody  looked  in  that  direction.  Little  Manyi  was  crying, 
for  which  the  housekeeper  began  to  scold  her,  saying  in  her  ear  :  "  Thou 
little  frog,  dost  thou  still  make  a  disturbance  ?  "  A  disturbance  indeed 
did  take  place,  but  it  was  not  little  Manyi  who  occasioned  it.  Just  as  they 
were  nailing  down  the  coffin,  the  half-witted  buffalo-herdsman  rushed  in  to 
announce  that  the  gendarmes  had  surrounded  the  house  and  wished  to 
arrest  his  Grace.  Such  indeed  was  the  state  of  things.  The  suits  against 
Radnothy  had  been  decided,  and,  as  one  who  kept  concealed  weapons,  dis- 
turbed the  public  peace,  and  had  on  several  occasions  insulted  the  authori- 
ties in  the  most  daring  manner,  he  was  condemned  to  a  couple  of  years' 
imprisonment.  His  lawyer  had  successfully  exerted  himself  to  protract  the 
case,  and  by  means  of  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Colonel  and  Kahlenberger  had 
succeeded  in  getting  over  its  most  dangerous  features  ;  but  Radnothy  him- 
self had  spoiled  all.  The  documents  he  had  sent  to  the  Governor  at  Szeben, 
and  the  Ministers  at  Vienna,  had  thwarted  all  that  time,  influence,  and 
legal  subtlety  had  done  for  him.  Those  lengthy  documents  had  lain  unread 
for  some  time,  but  at  length  their  turn  had  come.  From  both  quarters, 
from  Vienna  and  Szeben,  came  strict  orders  to  arrest  and  punish  at  once 
and  without  fail  this  audacious  offender.  Radnothy 's  last  crime  lent  additional 
criminality  to  his  previous  ones,  and  the  suits  against  him  were  decided  at 
once.  His  lawyer  could  interpose  no  more  delays.  The  authorities  believed 
that  his  illness  was  feigned,  and  sent  out  the  gendarmes  to  arrest  him. 
If  the  deceased  had  still  lived,  he  would  no  doubt  have  protested  against 
the  sentence.  It  was,  however,  better  as  it  was.  At  any  rate  he  would 
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not  be  again  carried  through  the  village  surrounded  by  an  armed  force 
before  the  eyes  of  his  former- peasants. 

The  funeral  procession  set  out  towards  the  temple.  Little  Manyi,  whose 
lame  leg  had  got  worse  from  the  fatigues  of  the  previous  days,  kept  con- 
tinually falling  behind.  So  in  order  to  keep  step  with  the  rest,  she  laid 
hold  on  the  housekeeper's  dress,  who  again  began  to  scold  her.  "  Thou 
little  frog,  dost  thou  still  make  a  disturbance  ?  "  A  disturbance  indeed 
did  take  place,  but  this  time  again  it  was  not  Manyi  who  occasioned  it. 
The  buffalo -herdsman  caused  general  excitement  by  loudly  announcing 
with  vociferous  joy  that  they  were  levying  execution  on  the  curialists. 
Such  indeed  was  the  case.  Radnothy's  suit  against  them  had  been  decided, 
and  that  in  his  favour.  Here  his  audacious  memoirs  could  do  no  harm ; 
while  in  hope  of  the  inheritance  both  Mrs.  Colonel  and  Kahlenberger 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.  The  urbarial  tribunal  adjudged  all  the 
usurped  lands  and  tenements  back  to  the  landlord,  and  the  gendarmes 
began  to  carry  out  the  decision,  driving  the  curialists  out  of  their  cottages 
and  arresting  such  as  made  any  resistance.  The  gardener  did  not  now 
dare  to  make  any  opposition,  but  cursed  Eadnothy  all  the  more  ;  which 
made  the  half-witted  buffalo-herdsman  so  angry  that  he  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  to  give  the  gardener  a  good  thrashing  the  next  day.  It  is  a  pity  that 
he  never  dared  to  carry  out  the  resolve.  The  gardener  deserved  it  all  the 
more,  as,  not  content  with  mere  curses,  he,  out  of  revenge,  set  the 
manor-house  on  fire  during  the  night.  It  is  true  that  it  was  never  clearly 
proved  that  he  had  done  it,  but  at  any  rate  the  manor-house  became  a 
complete  ruin,  which  no  one  could  visit  any  more,  except  the  shaggy 
house-dog,  who  faithfully  watched  on  the  terrace  for  the  return  of  his 
master,  and  howled  bitterly  in  his  disappointment  at  his  protracted 


Thus,  the  old  manor-house  disappeared,  so  that  nobody  could  inherit 
that.  Who  was  to  inherit  the  estate  ?  This  question  awaited  its 
solution.  Radnothy's  will  gave  rise  to  a  new  lawsuit.  As  we  are  already 
aware,  he  had  disinherited  his  daughter,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  son's 
death,  had  bequeathed  his  whole  property  to  the  High  School  of  Nagy- 
Enyed.  The  poor  fellow  had  not  anticipated  how  easily  his  will  would  be 
set  aside.  He  had  had  a  thorough  knowledge  both  of  public  and  private 
law  down  to  the  year  1848.  As  to  what  had  happened  after  that,  he 
neither  knew,  nor  wished  to  know  anything.  He  knew  that  the  laws  of 
1848  had  only  abrogated  the  institution  of  aviticitas,  and  had  reserved  the 
definite  regulation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  succession  of  noble  property 
for  the  consideration  of  the  next  Diet.  He  had,  however,  no  doubt  that 
in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  Government  of  Bach  had  long 
ago  made  regulations  in  the  place  of  the  Diet ;  besides  which,  he  had, 
during  his  examination  before  the  authorities,  heard  so  much  about  the 
equality  of  noble  and  non-noble  persons  and  properties,  that  he  held  it 
impossible  that  the  fiscus  could  still  lay  claims  to  the  estate  of  a  nobleman 
dying  without  heirs  male.  As  it  happened,  however,  in  the  year  1851 
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the  ordinances  which  regulated  the  laws  of  succession  had  not  been 
given  out.  Poor  Radnothy  only  once  accommodated  himself  to  the  spirit 
of  the  new  period,  and  even  then  committed  an  illegality.  Thefiscm  laid 
hands  on  the  estate,  and  the  High  School  of  Nagy-Enyed  brought  a  suit 
against  the  fiscus ;  then  a  third  claimant  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Kahlenberger,  husband  of  Radnothy's  only  daughter,  who  demanded  that 
the  property  of  his  wife's  mother  be  paid  him  out  of  the  estate,  and  then 
went  on  to  petition  that,  by  way  of  gracious  donation,  the  whole  ancestral 
inheritance  be  conferred  upon  his  wife.  As  the  will  was  decided  to  be 
invalid,  his  claim  was  allowed,  and  his  petition  granted ;  and  then,  that 
the  High  School  of  Nagy-Enyed  might  get  some  advantage,  he,  of  his  own 
free  will,  founded  a  stipend  for  the  two  scholars  who  should,  from  time  to 
time,  have  made  most  progress  in  the  study  of  the  German  language  and 
German  literature.  Kahlenberger  then  entered  upon  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  property.  In  a  short  time  not  a  trace  wras  left  of  the  old 
proprietor.  The  servants  dispersed  in  different  directions.  Little  Manyi 
did  not  dare  to  encounter  Erzsi,  and  ran  away.  The  house-dog  was  shot 
through  the  head,  because  he  bit  the  celebrated  retriever. 

The  new  proprietor  turned  over  great  plans  in  his  mind.  He  wished 
to  improve  the  estate  and  to  civilize  the  village.  He  settled  on  the  resumed 
curial  lands  some  families  from  Wiirtemberg,  who  cost  him  more  than  he 
ever  got  out  of  them.  He  got  a  bespectacled  land-steward,  who  helped  him 
to  improve,  arrange,  and  civilize  everything.  The  consequence  of  so  much 
improvement  and  civilization  was  that  in  a  couple  of  years  he  had  great 
reason  to  fear  being  sold  up.  Luckily  for  him,  Mrs.  Colonel  died  just 
then  and  left  him  all  her  property.  Thus  relieved  from  fears  of  insolvency, 
he  continued  his  course  of  improvement  and  civilization.  For  the  rest, 
others  could  go  through  a  quadrille  as  well  as  he,  but  you  would  have  to 
look  long  before  you  could  find  his  equal  in  either  waltz  or  polka.  His 
comrades,  who  often  paid  him  visits,  still  called  him  "famoser  Kerl" 
The  ladies  still  find  him  as  amusing  as  ever,  except  his  wife,  .who  is  given 
to  crying  and  reciting  the  most  sentimental  verses  of  the  "  Wilde 
Rosen." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
TRUST  ME. 

HE  much -talked -of  tea  was 
standing,  black  as  the  waters 
of  oblivion,  in  the  teapot  when 
they  rejoined  Mrs.  Palmer. 
Philippa  was  sitting  tete-a-tete 
with  Raban  and  seemed  chiefly 
perturbed  at  having  been  kept 
waiting,  and  because  John  Mor- 
gan had  carried  off  Rhoda. 

"  I  can't  think   why  he  did 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  crossly; 
"it    is    much    pleasanter    all 
keeping  together,  and  it  is  too 
silly    of  that    little  Rhoda   to 
make  such  a  disturbance.     As 
if  George  would  have  said  any- 
thing to  annoy  her  with  all  of 
us  present.     Tell  me,  what  did 
really  happen,  Robert?     Why 
was  I  not  sent  for?" 
"I  am  afraid  George  was  a  good  deal  to  blame,"  said  Robert,  in  a 
confidential  voice.     "  I  only  came  up  after  the  fracas,  but,  from  what  I 
hear,  I  am  afraid  he  had  been  drinking  at  the  bar.     Dolly  can  tell  you 
more  than  I  can,  for  she  was  present  from  the  beginning." 

Dolly  was  silent :  she  could  not  speak.     Frank  looked  at  her  and  saw 
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her  blush  painfully.  He  was  glad  that  Miss  Vanborough  should  be  spared 
any  farther  explication,  and  that  Mrs.  Palmer  beckoned  him  into  a  window 
to  tell  him  that  the  Admiral  had  the  greatest  horror  of  intemperance,  and 
that  she  remembered  a  fearful  scene  with  a  kitmutghar  who  had  drained 
off  a  bottle  of  her  eau-de-Cologne.  "  Dear  George,  unfortunately,  was 
of  an  excitable  disposition.  As  for  the  poor  Admiral,  he  is  perfectly 
ungovernable  when  he  is  roused,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  in  her  heroic 
manner.  "  I  have  seen  strong  men  like  yourself,  Mr.  Eaban,  turn  pale 
before  him.  I  remember  a  sub-lieutenant  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf : 
he  had  neglected  to  call  my  carriage.  Is  it  not  time  to  be  off?  Dolly, 
what  have  I  done  with  my  little  blue  shawl?  You  say  George  is  not 
coming  ?  " 

"  Here  is  your  little  blue  shawl,  mamma,"  said  Dolly,  wearily.  She 
was  utterly  dispirited  :  she  could  not  understand  her  mother's  indifference, 
nor  Robert's  even  flow  of  conversation :  she  forgot  that  they  did  not  either 
of  them  realize  how  serious  matters  had  been. 

"  It  is  really  too  naughty  of  George,"  was  all  that  Mrs.  Palmer  said  ; 
"  and,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  he  certainly  told  me  he  might  have  to  go 
back  to  Cambridge  to-night,  so  we  may  not  see  him  again.  Mr.  Eaban,  if 

you  see  him,  tell  him But,  I  forgot,"  with  a  gracious  smile,  "we 

meet  you  to-morrow  at  the  Middletons'.  Eobert  tells  me  my  brother  and 
his  family  are  come  to  town  this  week.  It  will  be  but  a  painful  meeting  I 
iear.  Dolly,  remind  me  to  call  there  in  the  morning.  They  have  taken  a 
house  in  Dean's  Yard,  of  all  places.  And  there  is  Madame  Frisette  at 
nine.  How  tiresome  those  dressmakers  are." 

"  Is  Madame  Frisette  at  work  for  Dorothea?"  asked  Eobert,  with  some 
interest. 

Dolly  did  not  reply,  nor  did  she  seem  to  care  whether  Madame  Frisette 
was  at  work  or  not.  She  sat  leaning  back  in  her  corner  with  two  hands 
lying  listless  in  her  lap,  pale  through  the  twilight.  Frank  Eaban,  as  he 
looked  at  her,  seemed  to  know,  almost  as  if  she  had  told  him  in  words, 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  His  jealous  intuition  made  him  understand 
it  all ;  he  knew  too,  as  well  as  if  Eobert  had  spoken,  something  of  what 
he  was  not  feeling.  They  went  rolling  on  through  the  dusk,  between 
villas  and  dim  hedges  and  nursery-gardens,  beyond  which  the  evening 
shadows  were  passing  ;  and  all  along  the  way  it  seemed  to  Dolly  that  she 
could  hear  George's  despairing  voice  ringing  beyond  the  mist,  and,  haunted 
by  this  echo,  she  could  scarcely  listen  with  any  patience  to  her  companion's 
ripple  of  small  talk,  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  anecdotes  of  Captains  and  Colonels 
and  anticipation  of  coming  gaiety  and  emotions.  What  a  season  was 
before  her!  The  Admiral's  return,  Dolly's  marriage,  Lady  Henley's 
wearing  insinuations — she  dreaded  to  think  of  it  all. 

"  You  must  call  for  us  to-morrow  at  half-past  seven,  Eobert,  and  take 
us  to  the  Middletons'.  I  couldn't  walk  into  the  room  alone  with  Dolly. 
I  suppose  Joanna,  too,  will  be  giving  some  at-homes.  I  shall  have  to  go, 
however  little  inclined  I  may  feel." 
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"It  is  always  well  to  do  what  other  people  do,"  said  Robert;  "it 
answers  much  best  in  the  long  run." 

He  did  not  see  Dolly's  wondering  look.  Was  this  the  life  Dolly  had 
dreamt  of  ?  a  sort  of  wheel  of  commonplace  to  which  poor  unquiet  souls 
were  to  be  bound,  confined  by  platitudes,  and  innumerable  threads,  and 
restrictions,  and  silences.  She  had  sometimes  dreamt  of  something  more 
meaningful  and  truer,  something  responding  to  her  own  natui'e,  a  life 
coming  straighter  from  the  heart.  She  had  not  counted  much  on  happiness. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  too  happy  to  wish  for  happiness ;  but  to-night  it 
occurred  to  her  again  what  life  might  be — a  life  with  a  truth  in  it  and 
a  genuine  response  and  a  nobler  scheme  than  any  she  had  hitherto 
realized. 

Frank  heard  a  sigh  coming  from  her  corner.  They  were  approaching 
the  street  where  he  wanted  to  be  set  down,  and  he,  too,  had  some- 
thing in  his  mind,  which  he  felt  he  must  say  before  they  parted.  As 
he  wished  Dorothea  good-night  he  found  a  moment  to  say,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  tell  Lady  Sarah  everything  that  has 
happened,  without  reserve.  Do  trust  me.  It  will  be  best  for  all  your 
sakes ;  "  and  then  he  was  gone  before  Dolly  could  answer. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  said  Robert  Henley.  "  Are  you  warm  enough, 
Dolly?  Will  you  have  a  shawl  ?" 

He  spoke  so  affectionately  that  she  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was 
because  they  were  not  alone  that  he  had  been  cold  and  disappointing. 

They  reached  the  house,  and  old  Sam  came  to  the  door,  and  Robert 
helped  to  unpack  the  wrecks  of  the  day's  pleasures — the  hampers,  and 
umbrellas,  and  armfuls  of  crumpled  muslins.  Then  the  opportunity  came 
for  Robert  to  be  impulsive  if  he  chose,  for  Mrs.  Palmer  floated  upstairs 
with  her  candle  to  say  good-night  to  Lady  Sarah.  She  was  kissing 
her  hand  over  the  banisters,  and  dropping  all  the  wax  as  she  went  along. 

Robert  came  up  to  Dolly,  who  was  standing  in  the  hall.  "Good- 
night," he  said.  "  It  might  have  been  a  pleasant  day  upon  the  whole  if 
it  had  not  been  for  George.  You  must  get  him  to  apologize  to  Rhoda, 
Dora.  I  mean  to  speak  very  plainly  to  him  when  I  see  him  next." 

His  calmness  exasperated  her  as  he  stood  there  with  his  handsome 
face  looking  down  a  little  reproachfully  at  her  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes. 

"  Speaking  won't  do  a  bit  of  good,  Robert,"  she  said,  hastily.  "  Pray 
don't  say  much  to  him " 

"  I  wonder  when  you  will  learn  to  trust  me,  Dora,"  said  her  cousin 
taking  her  hand.  "  How  shall  we  ever  get  on  unless  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  Dolly  answered,  wearily;  "we  don't  seem 
to  want  the  same  things,  Robert,  or  to  be  going  together  a  bit." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Henley.  "You  are  tired  and  out  of 
spirits  to-night." 

With  a  sudden  reaction  Dolly  caught  hold  of  his  arm  with  both 
hands.  "  Robert !  Robert !  Robert !  "  she  said,  holding  him  fast  and 
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looking  as  if  she  could  transform  him  with  her  eyes  to  be  what  she 
wanted. 

"  Silly  child,"  he  answered,  "  I  don't  think  you  yourself  know  what 
you  want.  Good-night.  Don't  forget  to  be  ready  in  time  tormorrow." 

Then  he  was  gone,  having  first  looked  for  his  umbrella,  and  the  door 
banged  upon  Robert  and  the  misty  stars,  and  Dolly  remained  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Frank  Raban's  words  had  borne  fruit  as  sensible 
words  should  do.  "  Trust  me,"  he  had  said  ;  and  Henley  had  used  the 
same  phrase,  only  with  Robert  "  Trust  me  "  meant  believe  that  I  cannot 
be  mistaken;  with  Frank,  "Trust  me"  meant  trust  in  truth  in 
yourself  and  in  others.  Dolly,  with  one  of  those  quick  impulses  which 
come  to  impressionable  people,  suddenly  felt  that  he  was  right.  All  along 
she  had  been  mistaken.  It  would  have  been  better,  far  better,  from  the 
beginning  to  have  told  Lady  Sarah  everything.  She  had  been  blinded, 
over-persuaded.  Marker  came  up  to  shut  bolts  and  put  out  the  lights. 
Dolly  looked  up,  and  she  went  and  laid  her  tired  head  on  the  old  nurse's 
shoulder,  and  clung  to  her  for  an  instant. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  my  dearie  ?  "  said  Marker. 

"  Nothing  new,"  Dolly  said.  "  Marker,  George  is  not  come  home.  I 
have  so  much  to  say  to  him  !  Don't  bolt  the  door,  and  please  leave  a  light." 

But  George  did  not  come  home  that  night,  although  the  door  was  left 
unbolted  and  the  light  kept  burning  on  purpose.  When  the  morning  came 
his  bed  was  folded  smooth,  and  everything  looked  straight  and  silent  in 
his  room,  which  was  orderly  as  places  are  when  the  people  are  away  who 
inhabit  them. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 
ClKCUMSTAKCE. 

FOR  some  days  before  the  picnic  Mrs.  Palmer  and  Julie  had  been  absorbed 
in  the  preparation  of  two  beautiful  garments  that  were  to  be  worn  at 
Mrs.  Middle  ton's  dinner,  and  at  a  ball  at  Bucklersbury  House,  for  which 
Mrs.  Palmer  was  expecting  an  invitation.  Lady  Sarah  had  written  at  her 
request  to  ask  for  one.  Meanwhile  the  dresses  had  been  growing  under 
Julie's  art ;  throwing  out  fresh  flounces,  and  trimmings,  and  ribbons,  hour 
by  hour,  until  they  had  finally  come  to  perfection,  and  were  now  lying 
side  by  side  on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room,  ready  to  be  tried  on  for  the 
last  time. 

"  Must  it  be  now,  mamma  ?  "  said  Dolly.  "Breakfast  is  just  ready, 
and  Aunt  Sarah  will  be  waiting." 

"  Julie,  go  downstairs  and  beg  Lady  Sarah  not  to  wait,"  said  Mrs. 
Palmer,  -with  great  decision. 

Julie  came  back  saying  that  Miss  Rhoda  was  with  Lady  Sarah  below, 
and  asking  for  Miss  Dolly. 

"Presently,"  said   Mrs.  Palmer.      "Very   pretty,  indeed,   Julie  1 " 
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Then  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  You  cannot  imagine  what  it  is,  Dolly,  to 
be  linked  to  one  so  utterly  uncongenial,  you  who  are  so  fortunate  in  our 
dear  Robert's  perfect  sympathy  and  knowledge  of  London  life.  He  quite 
agrees  with  me  in  my  wish  that  you  should  be  introduced.  Admiral  Palmer 
hates  society,  except  to  preach  at  it — such  a  pity,  is  it  not !  I  assure  you, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  quite  dread  his  return." 

Dolly  stood  bolt  upright,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  dress  or  the  pins, 
or  her  mother's  monologue.  She  was  still  thinking  over  the  great -deter- 
mination she  had  come  to.  George  had  not  come  back,  but  Dolly  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  tell  Lady  Sarah  everything.  She  was  not  afraid ;  it 
was  a  relief  to  have  the  matter  settled.  She  would  say  no  word  to  injure 
him.  It  was  she  who  had  been  to  blame  throughout.  Her  reflections 
were  oddly  intermingled  with  snips  and  pricks  other  than  those  of  her 
conscience.  Once,  as  Julie  ran  a  pin  into  her  arm,  she  thought  how 
strange  it  was  that  Mr.  Raban  should  have  guessed  everything  all  along. 
Dolly  longed  and  feared  to  have  her  explanation  over. 

"  Have  you  nearly  done  ?  Let  me  go  down,  Julie,"  said  Dolly,  becoming 
impatient  at  last. 

But  Julie  still  wanted  to  do  something  to  the  set  of  the  sleeve. 

And  while  Julie  was  pinning  poor  Dolly  down,  the  clock  struck  nine, 
and  the  time  was  over,  and  Dolly's  opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.  It  has 
happened  to  us  all.  When  she  opened  the  dining-room  door  at  last  she 
knew  in  one  instant  that  it  was  too  late. 

The  room  seemed  full  of  people.  Lady  Sarah  was  there ;  Mrs.  Morgan 
bristling  by  the  window  ;  Rhoda  was  there,  kneeling  at  Lady  Sarah's  knee, 
in  some  agitation  :  her  bonnet  had  fallen  off,  her  hair  was  all  curling  and 
rough.  She  started  up  as  Dolly  came  in,  and  ran  to  meet  her. 

"Oh!  Dolly,"  she  said,  "come,  come,"  and  she  seized  both  her 
hands.  "I  have  told  Lady  Sarah  everything;  she  knows  all.  Oh! 
why  did  we  not  confide  in  her  long  ago  ?  "  and  Rhoda  burst  into  tears. 
"  Oh,  I  feel  how  wrong  we  have  been,"  she  sobbed. 

"  Rhoda  has  told  me  everything,  Dolly,"  said  Lady  Sarah  in  a  cold 
voice — "  everything  that  those  whom  I  trusted  implicitly  saw  fit  to  conceal 
from  me." 

Was  it  Aunt  Sarah  who  had  spoken  in  that  cold  harsh-sounding 
tone  ? 

"Rhoda  has  acted  by  my  advice,  and  with  my  full  approval,"  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  stepping  forward.  "  She  is  not  one  to  look  back  once  her 
hand  is  to  the  plough.  When  I  had  seen  George's  letter — it  was  lying 
on  the  table — I  said  at  once  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  acquainting 
your  aunt,  Dolly.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  you  have  not  done  so 
before.  We  started  immediately  after  our  eight-o'clock  breakfast,  and  all 
is  now  clearly  understood,  I  trust,  Lady  Sarah ;  Rhoda's  frankness  will  be 
a  lesson  to  Dolly." 

Poor  Dolly  !  she  was  stiff,  silent,  overwhelmed.  She  looked  appealingly 
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at  her  aunt,  but  Lady  Sarah  looked  away.  What  could  she  say  ?  how 
was  it  that  she  was  there  a  culprit  while  Rhoda  stood  weeping  and  for- 
given ?  Rhoda  who  had  enforced  the  silence,  Rhoda  now  taking  merit  for 
her  tardy  frankness  !  while  George  was  gone  ;  and  Dolly  in  disgrace. 

"Indeed,  Aunt  Sarah,  I  would  have  told  you  everything,"  cried  the 
girl,  very  much  agitated,  "  only  Rhoda  herself  made  me  promise " 

"Dolly!  you  never  promised,"  cried  Rhoda.  "But  we  were  all 
wrong,."  she  burst  out  with  fresh  penitence ;  "  only,  Lady  Sarah  knows 
all,  and  we  shall  be  happier  now,"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"  Happy  in  right-doing,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Morgan. 

"Have  we  done  wrong,  Aunt  Sarah  ?  Forgive  us,"  said  Dolly,  with 
a  touching  ring  in  her  voice. 

Lady  Sarah  did  not  answer.  She  was  used  to  her  nephew's  misdeeds, 
but  that  Dolly — her  own  Dolly — should  have  been  the  one  to  plot  against 
her  cut  the  poor  lady  to  the  heart.  She  could  not  speak.  "  And  Dolly 
knew  it  all  the  time,"  she  had  said  to  Rhoda  a  minute  before  Dolly  came 

in.  "  Yes,  she  knew  it,"  said  Rhoda.  "  She  wished  it,  and  feared " 

Here  Rhoda  blushed  very  red.  "  George  told  me  she  feared  that  you 
might  not  approve  and  do  for  him  as  you  might  otherwise  have  done. 
Oh !  Lady  Sarah,  what  injustice  we  have  done  you !  " 

"Perhaps  Dolly  would  wish  to  see  the  letter,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan, 
offering  her  a  paper ;  there  was  no  mistaking  the  cramped  writing.  There 
was  no  date  nor  beginning  to  the  note  : — 

I  have  been  awake  all  night  thinking  over  what  has  happened.  It  is  not  your 
fault  that  you  do  not  know  what  love  is,  nor  what  a  treasure  I  have  wasted  upon 
you.  I  have  given  you  my  best,  and  to  you  it  is  worthless.  You  can't  realize  such 
love  as  mine.  You  will  not  even  understand  the  words  that  I  am  writing  to  you  ; 
but  it  is  not  your  fault,  any  more  than  it  is  mine,  that  I  cannot  help  loving  you.  Oh, 
Rhoda,  you  don't  care  so  much  for  my  whole  life's  salvation  as  I  do  for  one  moment's 
peace  of  mind  for  you.  I  see  it  now — I  understand  all  now.  Forgive  me  if  I  am 
hurting  you,  for  the  sake  of  all  you  have  made  me  suffer.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  no 
longer  bear  my  life  here.  I  must  go,  and  yet  I  must  see  you  once  more.  You  need 
not  be  afraid  that  I  should  say  anything  to  frighten  or  distress  you.  Your  terror  of 
me  has  pained  me  far  more  than  you  have  any  conception  of.  God  bless  you.  I  had 
rather  your  hands  smote  me  than  that  another  blessed. 

"  It  is  most  deplorable  that  a  young  man  of  George's  ability  should 
write  such  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 

Poor  Dolly  flushed  up  and  began  to  tremble.  Her  heart  ached  for  her 
poor  George's  trouble. 

"  It  is  not  nonsense,"  she  said,  passionately ;  "  people  call  what  they 
cannot  feel  themselves  nonsense.  Aunt  Sarah,  you  understand,  though 
they  don't.  You  must  see  how  unhappy  he  is.  How  can  Rhoda  turn 
against  him  now  ?  How  can  she  after  all  that  has  passed  ?  What 
harm  has  he  done  ?  It  was  not  wicked  to  love  her  more  than  she  loved 
him." 

"  Do  you  see  no  cruelty  in  all  this  long  deception  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah, 
with  two  red  spots  burning  in  her  cheeks.  "You  must  both  have  had 
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some  motive  for  your  silence.  Have  I  ever  shown  myself  cold  or 
unfeeling  to  you  ?  "  and  the  flushed  face  was  turned  away  from  her. 

"  It  was  not  for  herself,  Lady  Sarah,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  wishing  to 
see  justice  done.  "  No  doubt  she  did  not  wish  to  injure  George's 
prospects." 

Dolly  was  silent.  She  had  some  dim  feeling  of  what  was  in  Lady 
Sarah's  mind ;  but  it  was  a  thought  she  put  aside — it  seemed  unworthy  of 
them  both.  She  was  ashamed  to  put  words  to  it. 

If  Dolly  and  her  aunt  had  only  been  alone  all  might  have  been  well,  and 
the  girl  might  have  made  Lady  Sarah  understand  how  true  she  had  been 
to  her  and  loyal  at  heart,  although  silent  from  circumstances.  Dolly 
looked  up  with  wistful  speaking  eyes,  and  Lady  Sarah  almost  understood 
their  mute  entreaty. 

The  words  of  love  are  all  but  spoken  when  some  one  else  speaks  other 
words ;  the  hands  long  to  grasp  each  other,  and  other  fingers  force  them 
asunder.  Alas !  Rhoda  stood  weeping  between  them,  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
now  appeared  in  an  elegant  morning  wrapper. 

"  My  dearest  child,  Madame  Frisette  is  come  and  is  waiting,"  said 
Dolly's  mamma,  sinking  into  a  chair.  "  She  is  a  delightful  person,  but 
utterly  reckless  for  trimmings." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Morgan ;  why  do  you  not  persuade  Lady  Sarah 
to  let  Madame  Frisette  take  her  pattern,  and ?  " 

But,  as  usual,  Lady  Sarah,  freezing  under  Mrs.  Palmer's  sunny 
influence,  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Rhoda,  tearful  and  forgiven,  remained  for  some  time  giving  her 
version  of  things  to  Mrs.  Palmer.  She  had  come  to  speak  to  Lady 
Sarah  by  her  aunt's  advice.  Aunt  Morgan  had  opened  George's  letter 
as  it  lay  upon  the  breakfast-table,  and  had  been  as  much  surprised  as 
Rhoda  herself  by  its  contents.  They  had  come  to  talk  things  over  with 
Lady  Sarah,  to  tell  her  of  all  that  had  been  making  Rhoda  so  unhappy 
of  late. 

"  I  thought  she  and  you,  Mrs.  Palmer,  would  have  advised  me  and  told 
me  what  was  right  to  do,"  said  the  girl,  with  dark  eyes  brimming  over. 
"  How  can  I  help  it  if  he  loves  me  ?  I  know  that  he  might  have  looked 
higher." 

"The  boy  is  perfectly  demented,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "to  dream  of 
marrying.  He  has  not  a  sixpence,  my  dear  child — barely  enough  to  pay 
his  cab-hire.  He  has  been  most  ridiculous.  How  we  shall  ever  per- 
suade Lady  Sarah  to  pay  his  debts  I  cannot  imagine  !  Dolly  will  not 
own  to  it,  but  we  all  know  that  she  does  noi  like  parting  with  her  money. 
I  do  hope  and  trust  she  has  made  her  will,  for  she  looks  a  perfect 
wreck." 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  "  entreated  poor  Dolly. 

Mrs.  Palmer  paid  no  heed,  except  to  say  crossly,  "  I  do  wish  you 
had  shown  a  little  common  sense.  Dolly,  you  have  utterly  injured  your 
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prospects.  Robert  will  be  greatly  annoyed;  he  counts  so  much  upon 
dear  Sarah's  affection  for  you  both.  As  for  me,  I  have  been  disappointed 
far  too  often  to  count  upon  anything.  By  the  way,  Dolly,  I  wish  you 
would  go  up  and  ask  your  aunt  whether  that  invitation  has  come  to 
Bucklersbury  House.  Go,  child  ;  why  do  you  look  so  vacant  ?  " 

Poor  Dolly  !  One  by  one  all  those  she  trusted  most  seemed  to  be  failing 
and  disappointing  her.  Hitherto  Dolly  had  idealized  them  all.  She  shrunk 
to  learn  that  love  and  faith  must  overcome  evil  with  good,  and  that  this 
is  their  reward  even  in  this  life,  and  that  to  love  those  who  love  you  is 
not  the  whole  of  its  experience. 

Rhoda's  letter,  miserable  as  it  was,  had  relieved  Dolly  from  much  of 
her  present  anxiety  about  George.  That  hateful  dark  river  no  longer 
haunted  her.  He  was  unhappy,  but  he  was  safe  on  shore.  All  the  same, 
everything  seemed  dull,  and  sad,  and  undefined  that  afternoon,  and 
Robert  coming  in,  found  her  sitting  in  the  oak-room  window  with  her 
head  resting  on  her  hand  and  her  work  lying  in  her  lap.  She  had  taken 
up  some  work,  but  as  she  set  the  stitches,  it  seemed  to  her, — it  was  but 
a  fancy — that  with  each  stitch  George  was  going  farther  and  farther  away, 
and  she  dropped  her  work  at  last  into  her  lap,  and  reasoned  herself  into 
some  composure ;  only  when  her  lover  came  in  cheerfully  and  talking  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  fluency,  her  courage  failed  her  suddenly. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ;  why  do  you  look  so  unhappy  ?  "  said  Robert. 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter,"  said  Dolly,  "  only  most  things  seem  going 
wrong,  Robert ;  and  I  have  been  wrong,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  making  yourself  miserable  ?  "  said  Robert,  good- 
naturedly  scolding  her;  "you  are  a  great  deal  too  apt,  Dolly,  to  trouble 
yourself  unnecessarily.  You  must  forgive  me  for  saying  so.  This 
business  between  George  and  Rhoda  is  simply  childish,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  distress  you." 

"  Do  you  think  that  nothing  is  unhappiness,"  said  Dolly,  going  on 
with  her  own  thought,  "  unless  it  has  a  name  and  a  definite  shape  ?  " 

"I  really  don't  know,"  said  Henley.  "It  depends  upon  .  .  .  What 
is  this  invitation,  Dora  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  the  Duchess  has  not 
sent  one  yet  ?  "  he  said  in  a  much  more  interested  voice. 

"  There  is  only  the  card  for  Aunt  Sarah.  I  am  afraid  mamma  is 
vexed,  and  it  is  settled  that  I  am  not  to  go." 

"Not  to  go  ?"  Robert  cried;  "  my  dear  Dolly,  of  course  you  must 
go ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  you  should  be  seen  at  one  or  two  good 
houses,  after  all  the  second-rate  society  you  have  been  frequenting  lately. 
Where  is  your  mother  ?  " 

When  Mrs.  Palmer  came  in,  in  her  bonnet,  languid  and  evidently  out 
of  temper,  and  attended  by  Colonel  Witherington,  Robert  immediately 
asked,  in  a  heightened  tone  of  voice,  whether  it  was  true  that  Dolly  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  ball. 

Philippa  replied  in  her  gentlest  accents  that  no  girl  should  be  seen 
without  her  mother.  If  an  invitation  came  for  them  both,  everything  was 
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ready;"  and,  even  at  the  last  moment,  she  should  be  willing  to  take 
Dorothea  to  Bucklersbury  House. 

"  Too  bad,"  said  the  Colonel,  sitting  heavily  down  in  Lady  Sarah's 
chair.  "A  conspiracy,  depend  upon  it.  They  don't  wish  for  too  much 
counter-attraction  in  a  certain  quarter." 

"  One  never  knows  what  to  think,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  thoughtfully  ; 
"I  have  left  a  card  this  afternoon,  Robert,  upon  which  I  wrote  a  few 
words  in  pencil,  to  explain  my  connection  with  Sarah.  I  wished  to  show 
that  I  at  least  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  usages  of  civilized  society. 
Kindly  hand  me  that  Peerage.11 

11  My  dear  Aunt  Philippa,"  cried  Robert,  walking  up  and  down  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  perturbation,  "  what  induced  you  to  do  such  a  pre- 
posterous thing  ?  \Vhat  will  the  Duchess  think  of  us  all  ?  " 

Mrs.  Palmer,  greatly  offended,  replied  that  she  could  not  allow  Robert 
to  speak  to  her  in  such  disrespectful  tones.  The  Duchess  might  think 
what  she  chose  ;  Dolly  should  not  go  without  her. 

Dolly  tried  in  vain  to  smooth  the  angry  waters — she  only  made  things 
worse. 

"  I  don't  care  about  it  a  bit,"  she  said. 

"After  all  the  trouble  you  have  given  us  in  the  matter,"  said  her 
mother,  "  it  is  scarcely  gracious  of  you,  Dolly,  to  say  that  you  no  longer 
care  for  the  ball." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
WHITE  ROSES. 

SOME  one  sent  Dolly  a  great  bunch  of  white  roses  that  afternoon ; 
they  came  in  with  a  late  breath  of  summer — shining  white  with  dark 
leaves  and  stems — and,  as  Dolly  bent  her  head  over  the  soft  zones, 
breathing  their  sweet  breath,  it  seemed  to  carry  her  away  into  cool  depths 
of  fragrance.  The  roses  seemed  to  come  straight  from  some  summer 
garden,  from  some  tranquil  place  where  all  was  peace  and  silence.  As 
she  stood,  holding  them  in  her  two  hands,  the  old  garden  at  All  Saints 
came  before  her,  and  the  day  when  Robert  first  told  her  that  he  loved  her. 
How  different  things  seemed  already,  the  roses  only  were  as  sweet  as  she 
remembered  them.  Every  one  seemed  changed  since  then — Robert  him- 
self most  of  all ;  and  if  she  was  herself  disappointed,  was  she  not  as 
changed  as  the  rest  ? 

But  these  kind,  dear  roses  had  come  to  cheer  her,  and  to  remind  her 
to  be  herself,  of  all  that  had  gone  before.  How  good  of  Robert  to  think  of 
them  1  She  wished  they  had  come  before  he  left,  that  she  might  have 
thanked  him.  She  now  remembered  telling  him,  as  they  were  driving  down 
to  the  river,  that  no  roses  were  left  in  their  garden. 

"Very  pretty,"  said  her  mother.  "Take  them  away,  Dolly;  they 
are  quite  overpowering.  You  know,  Colonel  Witherington,  how  much 
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better  people  understand  these  things  at  Trincomalee  :  and  what  quantities 
of  flowers  I  used  to  receive  there.  Even  the  Admiral  once  ordered  in  six 
dozen  lemon-shrubs  in  tubs  for  my  fete.  As  for  the  people  in  this  country, 
they  don't  do  things  by  halves,  but  by  quarters,  my  dear  Colonel." 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  still  agitated,  nor  did  she  regain  her  usual  serenity 
until  about  six  o'clock,  when,  in  answer  to  a  second  note  from  Lady 
Sarah,  the  persecuted  Duchess  sent  a  blank  card  for  Mrs.  Palmer  to  fill 
up  herself  if  she  chose. 

When  Dolly  came  to  say  good-night  to  Lady  Sarah  she  held  her  roses 
in  her  hand  :  some  of  the  leaves  shook  down  upon  her  full  white  skirts  ;  it 
was  late  in  the  summer,  and  the  sweet  heads  hung  languid  on  their 
stalks.  They  were  the  last  roses  that  Dolly  wore  for  many  and  many 
a  day. 

"  So  you  are  going,"  said  Lady  Sarah. 

"Yes,"  said  Dolly,  waiting  for  one  word,  one  sign  to  show  that  she 
was  forgiven :  she  stood  with  sun-gilt  hair  in  the  light  of  the  western 
window. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  you  are  not  well.  You  must  not  be  left  all  alone," 
Dolly  said,  timidly. 

" I  am  quite  well — I  shall  not  be  alone,"  said  Lady  Sarah.  "Mr. 
Tapeall  is  coming,  and  I  am  going  to  sign  my  will,  Dolly,"  and  she  looked 
her  niece  hard  in  the  face.  "  I  shall  not  change  it  again  whatever  may 
happen.  You  will  have  no  need  in  future  to  conceal  anything  from 
me,  for  the  money  is  yours."  And  Lady  Sarah  sighed,  deeply  hurt. 

Dolly  blushed  up.  "  Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  I  do  not  want  your  money," 
she  said.  "  You  could  never  have  thought " 

"  I  can  only  judge  people  by  their  deeds,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  coldly 
still.  "You  and  George  shall  judge  me  by  mine,  whether  or  not  I 
have  loved  you ; "  and  the  poor  old  voice  failed  a  little,  and  the  lips 
quivered  as  she  held  up  her  cheek  for  Dolly  to  kiss. 

"  Dear,  dearest,"  said  Dolly,  "  only  forgive  me  too.  If  you  mean 
that  you  are  going  to  leave  me  money,  I  shall  not  be  grateful.  I  have 
enough.  What  do  I  want  ?  Only  that  you  should  love  us  always.  Do 
you  think  I  would  marry  Robert  if  he  did  not  think  so  too  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  !  Madame  is  ready,"  cried  Julie,  coming  to  the  door, 
and  tapping. 

"  George,  too,  would  say  the  same,  you  know  he  would,"  Dolly  went 
on,  unheeding  Julie's  call.  "  But  if  you  give  him  what  you  meant  for  me, 
dear  Aunt  Sarah;  indeed  that  would  make  me  happiest,  and  then  I 
should  know  you  forgive  me." 

The  door  creaked,  opened,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  stood  there  impatient  in 
her  evening  dress. 

"  My  dear  Dolly,  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  Aunt  Sarah  ?  We  shall 
be  dreadfully  late,  and  Robert  is  fuming.  Do  pray  come.  Good-night, 
Sarah — so  sorry  to  leave  you." 

Rather  than  keep  dinner  waiting  people  break  off  their  talk,  their 
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loves,  their  prayers.  The  Middle  tons'  dinner  was  waiting,  and  Dolly 
had  to  come  away.  Some  of  the  rose-leaves  were  lying  on  the  floor  after 
she  had  left,  and  the  caressing  fragrance  still  seemed  to  linger  in  the 
room. 

Dolly  left  home  unforgiven,  so  she  thought.  Aunt  Sarah  had  not 
smiled  nor  spoken  to  Tier  in  her  old  voice  once  since  that  wretched 
morning  scene. 

But,  in  truth,  Lady  Sarah  was  clearer- sighted  than  people  gave  her 
credit  for ;  she  was  bittterly  hurt  by  Dolly's  want  of  confidence,  but  she 
began  to  understand  the  struggle  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  girl's 
mind,  and  so  far,  things  were  not  so  sad  as  she  had  imagined  at  first. 
They  were  dismal  enough. 

When  Marker  came  to  tell  Lady  Sarah  that  Mr.  Tapeall  and  his  clerks 
were  below,  she  got  up  from  her  chair  wearily,  and  went  down  to  meet 
the  lawyer.  What  did  she  care  now  ?  She  had  saved,  and  pinched,  and 
laid  by  (more  of  late  than  any  one  suspected),  and  Dolly  was  to  benefit, 
and  Dolly  did  not  care,  Robert  only  seemed  to  count  upon  the  money. 
It  is  often  the  most  cautious  people  who  betray  themselves  most  unex- 
pectedly. Something  in  Henley's  manner  had  annoyed  Lady  Sarah  of 
late.  He  had  spoken  of  George  with  constant  disparagement.  More  than 
once  Robert  had  let  slip  a  word  that  showed  how  confidently  he  looked 
for  Dolly's  inheritance. 

One  day  Mrs.  Palmer  had  noticed  Lady  Sarah's  eyes  upon  him,  and 
immediately  tried  to  cover  his  mistake.  Not  so  Dolly,  who  said,  "  Robert ! 
what  are  you  thinking  of?  How  should  we  ever  be  able  to  afford  a 
country-house  if  you  go  into  Parliament  ?  " 

"  Robert  thinks  he  is  marrying  an  heiress,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady 
Sarah. 

"  No,"  he  doesn't,"  Dolly  answered  ;  "  that  would  spoil  it  all." 

This  was  all  the  gratitude  poor  Lady  Sarah  had  saved  and  pinched 
herself  to  win. 

Lady  Sarah,  as  I  have  said,  might  have  been  a  money-lover,  if  her 
warm  heart  had  not  saved  her.  But  she  was  human,  and  she  could  not 
help  guessing  at  Robert's  comfortable  calculations,  and  she  resented  them. 
Did  she  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  married,  not  for  herself,  but  for  what 
she  could  bring.  Was  that  to  be  her  Dolly's  fate  ?  Never,  never  !  Who 
knows  ?  Let  her  have  her  own  way ;  it  may  be  best  after  all,  thought 
Lady  Sarah,  wearily.  She  was  tired  of  battling.  Let  George  inherit, 
if  it  so  pleased  them.  To  please  them  was  all  she  had  wished  or 
hoped  for,  and  now  even  the  satisfaction  of  pleasing  them  in  her  own 
way  was  denied  her.  But  her  girl  was  true  ;  this  she  felt.  No  sordid 
thoughts  had  ever  come  between  them,  and  for  this  she  thanked  God  in 
her  heart. 

"  You  may  burn  it,  Mr.  Tapeall,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  as  the  lawyer 
produced  a  beautiful  neatly-written  parchment,  where  Miss  Dorothea 
Vanborough's  name  was  emblazoned  many  times.  "I  want  you  to  make 
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me  another.  Yes,  make  it  directly,  and  I  will  sign  it  at  once,  and  old  Sam 
can  bear  witness." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  further  instructions,"  said  the  lawyer  ; 
"  I  shall  have  to  take  the  memorandum  home  with  me  to  prepare " 

"  I  will  sign  the  memorandum,"  said  Lady  Sarah.  "You  can  have 
it  copied,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Tapeall ;  but  I  wish  to  have  this  business 
settled  at  once,  and  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  There  is  a  pen  and  some  ink 
on  that  table." 

"  Where  did  you  get  your  roses  ?  "  said  Robert  to  Dolly ;  "  I  thought 
you  told  me  they  were  over." 

"  Did  not  you  send  them  ?  "  said  Dolly,  disappointed.  "  Who  can 
have  sent  them  ?  Not  Colonel  Witherington  ?  ' ' 

"  Mr.  Raban  is  more  likely,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  Julie  tells  me  he 
came  to  the  door  this  afternoon." 

"  How  kind  of  him,"  cried  Miss  Vanborough. 

"It  was  quite  unnecessary,"  said  Robert.  "Nobody,  in  society, 
carries  bouquets  now." 

"Then  I  am  not  in  society,"  said  Dolly,  laughing;  but  although  she 
laughed,  she  felt  sad  and  depressed. 

When  the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  followed  by  her  beautiful 
daughter  and  Henley,  came  into  the  room  at  Mrs.  Middleton's,  Colonel 
Witherington  declared,  upon  his  honour,  they  quite  brightened  up  the 
party.  White  and  gracious  with  many  laces  and  twinklings,  Mrs.  Palmer 
advances,  taking  to  society  as  a  duck  takes  to  the  water,  and  not  a  little 
pleased  with  the  sensation  she  is  creating.  Dolly  follows,  looking  very 
handsome,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  absent.  Her  mother 
had  excellent  taste,  and  had  devised  a  most  becoming  costume,  and  if 
Dolly  had  only  been  herself  she  would  certainly  have  done  credit  to  it ; 
but  she  had  not  responded  to  Mademoiselle  Julie's  efforts — a  sudden  fit 
of  dull  shyness  seemed  to  overpower  her.  If  Frank  Raban  had  been 
there,  she  would  have  liked  to  thank  him  for  her  flowers,  but  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton  began  explaining  to  Robert  how  sorry  she  was  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Raban  had  been  obliged  to  go  off  to  Cambridge.  Dolly  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed. The  silvery  folds  of  her  dress  fell  each  in  juxtaposition,  but 
Dolly  sat  silent  and  pale  and  far  away,  and  for  some  time  she  scarcely 
spoke. 

"  That  girl  does  not  look  happy,"  said  some  one. 

Robert  overheard  the  speech,  and  was  very  much  annoyed  by  it. 
These  constant  depressions  were  becoming  a  serious  annoyance  to  him.  He 
took  Dolly  down  to  dinner,  but  he  devoted  himself  to  a  sprightly  lady  on 
his  left  hand,  who  with  many  shrieks  of  laughter  and  wrigglings  and 
twinklings  of  diamonds  spurred  him  on  to  a  brilliance  foreign  to  his  nature. 
Young  as  he  was,  Robert  was  old  for  his  age,  and  a  capital  diner-out,  and 
he  had  the  art  of  accommodating  himself  to  his  audience.  Mrs.  Palmer 
was  radiant  sitting  between  two  white  neckcloths  :  one  belonged  to  the 
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Viscount  Portcullis,  the  other  to  the  faithful  Witherington ;  and  she 
managed  to  talk  to  them  both  at  once. 

Dolly's  right-hand  neighbour  was  an  upright,  rather  stern,  soldierly- 
looking  man,  with  a  heavy  white  moustache.  He  spoke  to  her,  and 
she  answered  with  an  effort,  for  her  thoughts  were  still  far  away,  and 
she  was  preoccupied  still.  Dolly  was  haunted  by  the  sense  of  coming 
evil ;  she  was  pained  by  Kobert's  manner.  He  was  still  displeased, 
and  he  took  care  to  show  that  it  was  so.  She  was  troubled  about 
George  ;  she  was  wondering  what  he  was  about.  She  had  written  to  him 
at  Cambridge  that  afternoon  a  loving,  tender,  sisterly  little  letter,  begging 
him  to  write  to  his  faithful  sister  Dolly.  Again  she  told  herself  that 
it  was  absurd  to  be  anxious,  and  wicked  to  be  cross,  and  she  tried  to  shake 
off  her  depression,  and  to  speak  to  the  courteous  though  rather  alarming 
neighbour  on  her  right  hand. 

It  was  a  dinner-party  just  like  any  other.  They  are  pretty  festivals 
on  the  whole,  although  we  affect  to  decry  them.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Middleton  dinner-table  was  an  erection  of  ice  and  ferns  and  cool  green 
grass,  and  round  about  this  circled  the  entertainment — flowers,  dried 
fruit,  processions  of  cut  glass  and  china,  with  entrees,  diversities  of 
chicken  and  cutlet,  and  then  ladies  and  gentlemen  alternate,  with  a  host 
at  one  end  and  a  hostess  at  the  other,  and  an  outermost  ring  of  attend- 
ants, pouring  out  gold  and  crimson  juices  into  the  crystal  cups. 

It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  other  people  are  not  silent  always  because 
we  are  sad.  With  all  its  objections — I  have  read  this  in  some  other  book 
— there  is  a  bracing  atmosphere  in  society,  a  Spartan-like  determination 
to  leave  cares  at  home,  and  to  try  to  forget  all  the  ills  and  woes  and  rubs 
to  which  we  are  subject,  and  to  think  only  of  the  present  and  the  neigh- 
bours fate  has  assigned  for  the  time.  Little  by  little,  Dolly  felt  happier 
and  more  reassured.  Where  everything  was  so  commonplace  and  un- 
questioning, it  seemed  as  if  tragedy  could  not  exist.  Comedy  seems  much 
more  real  at  times  than  tragedy.  Three  or  four  tragedies  befall  us  in 
the  course  of  our  existence,  and  a  hundred  daily  comedies  pass  before 
our  eyes. 

Dolly,  hearing  her  mother's  silver  laugh  and  Robert's  cheerful  duet, 
was  reassured,  and  she  entered  little  by  little  into  the  tune  of  the  hour,  and 
once,  glancing  up  shyly,  she  caught  a  very  kind  look  in  her  neighbour's 
keen  dark  eyes. 

He  knew  nothing  of  her,  except  a  sweet  girlish  voice  and  a  blush  ;  but 
that  was  enough  almost,  for  it  was  Dolly's  good  fortune  to  have  a  voice  and 
a  face  that  told  of  her  as  she  was.  There  are  some  smiles  and  blushes 
that  mean  nothing  at  all,  neither  happy  emotion  nor  quick  response ;  and, 
again,  are  there  not  other  well-loved  faces  which  are  but  the  homely  dis- 
guises in  which  angels  have  come  into  our  tents  ?  Dolly's  looks  pleased 
her  neighbour,  nor  was  he  disappointed  when  he  came  to  talk  to  her  ;  he 
felt  a  kindness  towards  the  girl,  and  a  real  interest  when  he  discovered 
her  name.  He  had  known  her  father  in  India  many  years  before.  "  Had 
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she  ever  heard  of  David  Fane?"  Colonel  Fane  seemed  pleased  when 
Dolly  brightened  up  and  exclaimed.  He  went  on  to  tell  her  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Crimea  :  his  regiment  was  at  Southampton,  waiting  its 
orders  to  sail. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  that  dreadful  war !  "  said  Dolly,  in  her  girlish 
tones,  after  a  few  minutes'  talk. 

Colonel  Fane  looked  very  grave. 

"  Your  father  was  a  hrave  soldier,"  he  said ;  "he  would  have  told 
you  that  war  is  a  cruel  thing ;  but  there  are  worse  things  than  fighting 
for  a  good  cause." 

"You  mean  not  fighting,"  said  Dolly;  "but  how  can  we  who  sit  at 
home  in  peace  and  safety  be  brave  for  others  ?  " 

' '  I  have  never  yet  known  a  woman  desert  her  post  in  the  time  of 
danger,"  said  Colonel  Fane,  speaking  with  gentle,  old-fashioned  courtesy. 
"You  have  your  own  perils  to  affront:  they  find  you  out  even  in  your 
homes.  I  saw  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to-day,"  he  said,  smiling,  "in  white 
caps  and  aprons,  who  fight  with  some  very  deadly  enemies.  They  are 
under  the  command  of  my  sister,  my  brother's  widow.  She  is  a  hospital- 
nurse,  and  has  charge  of  a  fever-ward  at  present." 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  Dolly  that  his  brother  had  died  of  small- 
pox not  long  before,  and  his  wife  had  mourned  him,  not  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  but  in  pity  and  love  and  devotion  to  others.  Dolly  listened  with  an 
unconscious  look  of  sympathy  that  touched  Colonel  Fane  more  than 
words. 

"  And  is  she  quite  alone  now  ?  "  said  Dolly. 

"I  should  like  you  to  know  her  some  day,"  he  said.  "  She  is  less 
alone  than  anybody  I  know.  She  lives  near  St.  Barnabas'  Hospital ;  and 
if  you  will  go  and  see  her  some  time  when  she  is  at  home  and  away  from 
her  sick,  she  will  make,  not  acquaintance,  but -friends  with  you,  I  hope." 

Then  he  asked  Dolly  whether  she  was  an  only  child,  and  the  girl  told 
him  something — far  more  than  she  had  any  idea  of — about  George. 

"  I  might  have  been  able  to  be  of  some  little  use  to  your  brother  if  he 
had  chosen  the  army  for  a  profession,"  said  Colonel  Fane,  guessing  that 
something  was  amiss. 

Dolly  was  surprised  to  find  herself  talking  to  Colonel  Fane,  as  if  she 
had  known  him  all  her  life.  A  few  minutes  before  he  had  been  but  a 
name.  When  he  offered  to  help  George,  Dolly  blushed  up,  and  raised  two 
grateful  eyes. 

There  is  something  in  life  which  is  not  love,  but  which  plays  as  great 
a  part  almost — sympathy,  quick  response — I  scarcely  know  what  name  to 
give  it ;  at  any  moment,  in  the  hour  of  need  perhaps,  a  door  opens,  and 
some  one  comes  into  the  room.  It  may  be  a  common-place  man  in  a 
shabby  coat,  a  placid  lady  in  a  smart  bonnet ;  does  nothing  tell  us  that 
this  is  one  of  the  friends  to  be,  whose  hands  .are  to  help  us  over  the  stony 
places,  whose  kindly  voices  will  sound  to  us  hereafter  voices  out  of  the 
infinite.  Life  has,  indeed,  many  phases,  love  has  many  a  metempsychosis, 
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Is  it  a  lost  love  we  are  mourning — a  lost  hope  ?  Only  dim,  distant  stars, 
we  say,  where  all  was  light.  Lo,  friendship  comes  dawning  in  generous 
and  peaceful  streams ! 

Before  dinner  was  over,  Colonel  Fane  said  to  Dolly,  "  I  hope  to  have 
another  talk  with  you  some  day.  I  am  not  coming  upstairs  now  ;  but,  if 
you  will  let  me  do  so,  I  shall  ask  my  sister,  Mrs.  William  Fane,  to  write 
to  you  when  she  is  free." 

Robert  was  pleased  to  see  Dolly  getting  on  so  well  with  her  neighbour. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  mark,  and  a  most  desirable  acquaintance  for  her. 
Robert  was  just  going  to  introduce  himself,  when  Mrs.  Middleton  bowed 
to  Lady  Portcullis,  and  the  ladies  began  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Good- by,"  said  Dolly's  new  friend,  very  kindly ;  "I  shall  ask  you 
not  to  forget  your  father's  old  companion.  If  I  come  back,  one  of  my 
first  visits  shall  be  to  you." 

Then  Dolly  stood  up  blushing,  and  then  she  said,  "  Thank  you,  very 
much;  I  shall  never  forget  you.  I,  too,  am  going  away — to  India — 

with "  and  she  looked  at  Henley,  who  was  at  that  moment  receiving 

the  parting  fire  of  the  lively  lady.  There  was  no  time  to  say  more  ;  she 
put  out  her  hand  with  a  grateful  pressure.  Colonel  Fane  watched  Dolly 
as  she  walked  away  in  the  procession.  For  her  sake  he  said  a  few  civil 
words  to  Henley;  but  he  was  disappointed  in  him.  "  I  don't  think  poor 
Stan  Vanborough  would  have  approved  of  such  a  cut-and-dry  son-in-law," 
the  Colonel  said  to  himself  as  he  lighted  his  cigar  and  came  away  into  the 
open  street. 


'     CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"ONLY    GEORGE." 

THOUGHTS  seem  occasionally  to  have  a  life  of  their  own — a  life  inde- 
pendent ;  sometimes  they  are  even  stronger  than  the  thinkers,  and  draw 
them  relentlessly  along.  They  seize  hold  of  outward  circumstances  with 
their  strong  grip.  How  strangely  a  dominant  thought  sometimes  runs 
through  a  whole  epoch  of  life ! 

With  some  holy  and  serene  natures,  this  thought  is  peace  in  life ;  with 
others,  it  is  human  love,  that  troubled  love  of  God. 

The  moonlight  is  streaming  over  London  ;  and  George  is  not  very 
far  away,  driven  by  his  master  thought  along  a  bright  stream  that 
flows  through  the  gates  and  by  the  down-trodden  roads  that  cross 
Hyde  Park.  The  skies,  the  streets,  are  silver  and  purple;  abbey- 
towers  and  far-away  houses  rise  dim  against  the  stars;  lights  burn  in 
shadowy  windows.  The  people  passing  by,  and  even  George,  hurrying 
along  in  his  many  perplexities,  feel  the  life  and  the  echo  everywhere 
of  some  mystical  chord  of  nature  and  human  nature  striking  in  response. 
The  very  iron  rails  along  the  paths  seemed  turned  to  silver.  George  leaps 
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over  a  silver  railing,  and  goes  towards  a  great  sea  of  moonlight  lying 
among  the  grass  and  encircled  by  shadowy  trees. 

In  this  same  moonlit  stream,  flowing  into  the  little  drawing-room  of 
the  bow-windowed  house  in  Old  Street,  sits  Rhoda,  resting  her  head 
against  the  pane  of  the  lantern-like  window,  and  thinking  over  the  events 
of  the  last  two  days. 

On  the  whole,  she  feels  that  she  has  acted  wisely  and  for  the  best. 
Lady  Sarah  seemed  to  think  so — Uncle  John  said  no  word  of  blame.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  Aunt  Morgan's  curiosity  should  have  made  her 
insist  upon  reading  George's  letter  ;  but  no  harm  had  come  of  it.  Dolly, 
of  course,  was  unreasonable.  Rhoda,  who  was  accustomed  to  think  of 
things  very  definitely,  begun  to  wonder  what  Frank  Raban  would  think  of 
it  all,  and  whether  Uncle  John  would  tell  him.  She  thought  that 
Mr.  Raban  would  not  be  sorry  to  hear  of  what  had  occurred.  What  a 
pity  George  was  not  more  like  Mr.  Raban  or  Robert  Henley.  How  calm 
they  were  ;  while  he — he  was  unbearable  ;  and  she  was  very  glad  it 
was  all  over  between  them.  Lady  Sarah  was  evidently  deeply  offended 
with  him. 

"I  hope  she  will  leave  him  something,"  thought  Rhoda.  "He  will 
never  be  able  to  make  his  way.  I  can  see  that ;  and  he  is  so  rough,  and 
I  am  such  a  poor  little  thing,"  and  Rhoda  sighed.  "I  shall  always 
feel  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  brother,  and  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Raban  so 

if " 

Here  Rhoda  looked  up,  and  almost  screamed  out,  for  there  stood 
George,  rippling  with  moonlight,  watching  her  through  the  window  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  He  looked  like  a  ghost  as  he  leant  against 
the  railings.  He  did  not  care  who  noticed  him,  nor  what  other  people 
might  think  of  him.  He  had  come  all  this  way  only  to  see  Rhoda 
once  more,  and  there  she  was,  only  separated  from  him  by  a  pane 
of  glass. 

When  Rhoda  looked  up,  George  came  across  and  stood  under  the 
window.  The  moonlight  stream  showed  him  a  silver  figure  plain  marked 
upon  the  darkness.  There  she  sat  with  a  drooping  head  and  one  arm  lightly 
resting  against  the  bar.  Poor  boy !  He  had  started  in  some  strange 
faith  that  he  should  find  her.  He  had  come  up  all  the  way  only  to  look 
at  her  once  more.  All  his  passionate  anger  had  already  died  away.  He 
had  given  up  hope,  but  he  had  not  given  up  love  ;  and  so  he  stood  there 
wild  and  haggard,  with  pulses  throbbing.  He  had  scarcely  eaten  anything 
since  the  evening  before.  He  had  gone  back  to  Cambridge  he  knew  not 
why.  He  had  lain  awake  all  night,  and  all  day  he  had  been  lying  in  his 
boat  hiding  under  the  trees  along  the  bank,  looking  up  at  the  sky  and 
cursing  his  fate. 

Rhoda  looked  up.  George,  with  a  quick  movement,  pointed  to  the  door, 
and  sprang  up  the  steps  of  the  house.  He  must  speak  to  her  now  that 
she  had  seen  him.  For  what  else  had  he  come  ?  She  was  frightened, 
and  did  not  move  at  first  in  answer  to  his  signs.  She  was  alone.  Aunt 
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Morgan  and  the  girls  were  drinking  tea  at  the  schools,  but  Uncle  John 
was  in  the  study.  She  did  not  want  him  to  see  George.  It  would  only 
make  a  fuss  and  an  explanation — there  had  been  too  much  already.  She 
got  up  and  left  the  window,  and  then  went  into  the  hall  and  stood  by  the 
door  undecided  ;  and  as  she  stood  there  she  heard  a  low  voice  outside 
say,  "  Rhoda  !  let  me  in." 

Rhoda  still  hesitated.  "Let  me  in,"  said  the  voice  again,  and  she 
opened  the  door  a  very  little  way,  and  put  her  foot  against  it. 

"  Good-night,  George,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper.  "  Good-night.  Go 
home.  Dolly  is  so  anxious  about  you." 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you,"  said  George.  "  Why  won't  you  let  me  in, 
Rhoda?" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  Rhoda,"  he  said,  going  back  a  step.  "  Dear, 
will  you  forgive  me  for  having  frightened  you  ?  "  and  he  came  nearer 
again. 

"  I  can't — go,  go,"  cried  Rhoda,  hastily.  "Here  is  some  one,"  and 
suddenly,  with  all  her  might,  she  pushed  the  door  in  his  face.  It  shut 
with  a  bang,  with  all  its  iron  knobs  and  locks  rattling. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  John  Morgan,  looking  out  of  his  study. 

"  I  had  opened  the  door,  Uncle  John,"  said  Rhoda.  Her  heart  beat 
a  little.  Would  George  go  away  ?  She  thought  she  heard  footsteps 
striking  down  the  street.  Then  she  felt  more  easy.  She  told  herself  once 
more  that  it  was  far  better  to  have  no  scenes  nor  explanations,  and  she  sat 
down  quietly  to  her  evening's  task  in  a  corner  of  her  uncle's  study.  She 
was  making  some  pinafores  for  the  little  Costellos,  and  she  tranquilly 
stitched  and  tucked  and  hemmed.  John  Morgan  liked  to  see  her  busy  at 
her  womanly  work,  her  little  lamp  duly  trimmed,  and  her  busy  fingers 
working  for  others  more  thriftless. 

And  outside  in  the  moonlight  George  walked  away  in  a  new  fury. 
What  indignity  had  he  subjected  himself  to  ?  He  gave  a  bitter  sort  of 
laugh.  He  had  not  expected  much,  but  this  was  worse  than  anything  he 
had  expected.  Reproaches,  coldness,  indifference,  all  these  he  was  pre- 
pared for.  He  knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  Rhoda  did  not  care  for 
him  ;  and  what  further  wrong  could  she  do  him  than  this  injury  that 
people  inflict  every  day  upon  each  other  ?  She  had  added  scorn  to  her 
indifference  ;  and  again  George  laughed  to  himself,  thinking  of  this  wooden 
door  Rhoda  had  clapped  upon  his  passion,  and  her  summary  way  of 
thrusting  him  out. 

At  one  time,  instead  of  banging  the  door,  she  used  to  open  it  wide. 
She  used  to  listen  to  him,  with  her  wonderful  dark  eyes  fixed  on  his 
face.  Now,  what  had  happened  ?  He  was  the  same  man,  she  was  the 
same  woman,  and  nothing  was  the  same.  George  mechanically  walked 
on  towards  his  own  home — if  Church  House  could  be  so  called.  He  went 
across  the  square,  and  by  a  narrow  back  street,  and  he  tried  the  garden 
gate,  and  found  it  open,  and  went  in,  with  some  vague  idea  of  finding 
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Dolly,  and  calling  her  to  the  hench  beside  the  pond,  and  of  telling  her  of 
all  his  trouble.  That  slam  of  the  door  kept  sounding  in  his  ears,  a  sort 
of  knell  to  his  love. 

But  George  was  in  no  vein  of  luck  that  night.  The  garden  was 
deserted  and  mysterious,  heavy  with  sweet  scents  in  the  darkness.  He 
went  down  the  dark  path  and  came  back  again,  and  there  was  a  rustle 
among  the  trees ;  and  as  he  walked  across  the  lawn  towards  the  lighted 
window  of  the  oak  room,  he  heard  two  voices  clear  in  the  silence,  floating 
up  from  some  kitchen  below.  He  knew  Sam's  croak ;  he  did  not  recog- 
nize the  other's  voice. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  gone  to  dance.  I  like  to  dance  too,"  it  said. 
"  Will  you  come  to  a  ball  and  dance  with  me,  Mr.  Sam  ?  " 

Then  followed  old  Sam's  chuckle.  "  I'll  dance  with  you,  Mademoi- 
selle," he  said. 

George  thought  it  sounded  as  if  some  evil  spirit  of  the  night  were 
mocking  his  trouble.  And  so  Dolly  was  dancing  while  he  was  roaming 
about  in  his  misery.  Even  Dolly  had  forgotten  his  pain.  Even  Rhoda 
had  turned  him  out.  Who  cared  what  happened  to  him  now  ? 

He  went  to  the  window  of  the  oak  room  and  looked  in.  Lady  Sarah 
was  sitting  there  alone,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  light.  There  were 
papers  all  round  about  her.  The  lamp  was  burning  behind  her,  and  the 
light  was  reflected  in  the  narrow  glass  above  her  tall  chimney-piece. 

He  saw  her  put  out  her  hand  and  slowly  take  a  paper  that  was  lying 
on  the  table,  and  tear  it  down  the  middle.  It  looked  like  a  will,  he 
thought.  Poor  Aunt  Sarah  !  she  looked  very  old  and  worn  and  sad. 
How  ill  he  had  repaid  her  kindness !  She  should  .be  spared  all  further 
anxiety  and  trouble  for  him.  Then  he  put  out  his  two  hands  with  a  wild 
farewell  motion.  He  had  not  meant  her  to  see  him,  but  the  window  was 
ajar  and  flew  open,  and  then  he  walked  in ;  and  Lady  Sarah,  looking  up, 
saw  George  standing  before  her.  He  was  scarcely  himself  all  this  time  : 
if  he  had  found  Dolly  all  might  have  ended  differently. 

"  George  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah,  frightened  by  his  wild  looks,  "  what  has 
happened,  my  dear  ?  " 

"I  have  come  to  say  good-by  to  you,"  he  wildly  cried.  "Aunt 
Sarah,  you  will  never  have  any  more  trouble  with  me.  You  have  been  a 
thousand  thousand  times  too  good  to  me!  "  And  he  flung  his  two  arms 
round  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  almost  before  she  could  speak  he  was 
gone.  .  .  . 

A  few  minutes  later  Marker  heard  a  fall,  and  came  running  upstairs. 
She  found  Lady  Sarah  lying  half -conscious  on  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
THE  SLOW  SAD  HOURS. 

DOLLY  and  her  mother  had  left  the  Middletons  when  John  Morgan 
drove  up  in  a  hansom,  with  a  message  from  his  mother  to  bring  them  back 
at  once.  The  servant  told  him  that  they  were  only  just  gone,  and  he 
drove  off  in  pursuit.  Bucklersbury  House  was  blazing  in  the  darkness, 
with  its  many  windows  open  and  alight,  and  its  crowds  pouring  in  and 
its  music  striking  up.  Morgan  sprang  out  of  his  cab  and  hurried  across 
the  court,  and  under  the  horses'  noses,  and  pushed  among  the  footmen  to 
the  great  front  door  where  the  inscribing  angels  of  the  Morning  Post  were 
stationed.  The  servants  would  have  sent  him  back,  but  he  told  his 
errand  in  a  few  hasty  words,  and  was  allowed  to  walk  into  the  hall.  He 
saw  a  great  marble  staircase  all  alight,  and  people  going  up ;  and,  by 
some  good  fortune,  one  of  the  very  first  persons  he  distinguished  was 
Dolly,  who  had  only  just  come,  and  who  was  following  her  mother  and 
Robert.  She,  too,  caught  sight  of  the  familiar  face  in  the  hall  below,  and 
stopped  short. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  there  is  John  Morgan  making  signs.  Some- 
thing has  happened." 

Mrs.  Palmer  did  not  choose  to  hear.  She  was  going  in  ;  she  was  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise  :  she  was  not  going  to  be  kept  back  by  John 
Morgan.  There  came  a  cheerful  clang  of  music  from  above. 

Dolly  hesitated ;  the  curate  beckoned  to  her  eagerly.  "  Mamma,  I 
must  go  back  to  him,"  said  Dolly,  and  before  her  mother  could  remon- 
strate she  had  stopped  short  and  slid  behind  a  diplomat,  a  lord  with  a 
blue  ribbon,  an  aged  countess  ;  in  two  minutes  she  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  Robert  meanwhile  serenely  proceeding  ahead,  and  imagining 
that  his  ladies  were  following. 

In  two  words,  John  Morgan  had  told  Dolly  to  get  her  shawl,  that  her 
aunt  was  ill,  that  she  had  been  asking  for  her.  Dolly  flew  back  to  the 
cloak-room :  she  saw  her  white  shawl  still  lying  on  the  table,  and  she 
seized  it  and  ran  back  to  John  Morgan  again,  and  then  they  had  hurried 
through  the  court  and  among  the  carriages  to  the  place  where  the  hansom 
was  waiting. 

"  And  I  was  away  from  her !  "  said  Dolly.  That  was  nearly  all  she 
said.  It  was  her  first  trouble — overwhelming,  unendurable,  bewildering, 
as  first  troubles  are.  When  they  drove  up  to  Church  House,  the  front 
looked  black,  and  closed,  and  terrible  somehow.  Dolly's  heart  beat  as 
she  went  in. 

Everything  seemed  a  little  less  terrible  when  she  had  run  upstairs,  and 
found  her  aunt  lying  in  the  familiar  room,  with  a  faint  odour  of  camphor 
and  chloroform,  and  Marker  coming  and  going  very  quietly.  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  there  with  her  bonnet  cocked  a  little  on  one  side  ;  she  came  up  and 
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took  Dolly's  hand  with  real  kindness,  and  said  some  words  of  encourage- 
ment, and  led  her  to  the  bed-side.  As  Dolly  looked  at  Aunt  Sarah's 
changed  face,  she  gulped  for  the  first  time  one  of  life's  bitter  draughts. 
They  don't  last  long,  those  horrible  moments ;  they  pass  on,  but  they 
leave  a  burning  taste ;  it  comes  back  again  and  again  with  the  troubles 
of  life. 

Lady  Sarah  seemed  to  recognize  Dolly  when  she  came  to  the  bed-side, 
then  she  relapsed  again,  and  lay  scarce  conscious,  placid,  indifferently 
\vaiting  the  result  of  all  this  nursing  and  anxious  care.  The  struggles  of 
life  and  its  bustling  anxieties  had  passed  away  from  that  quiet  room,  never 
more  to  return. 

Dolly  sat  patiently  by  the  bed-side.  She  had  not  taken  off  her  evening 
dress,  she  never  moved,  she  scarcely  breathed,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her 
dear  sick  woman.  If  Frank  Raban  could  have  seen  her  then,  he  would 
not  have  called  her  cold !  Those  loving  looks  and  tender  ways  might 
almost  have  poured  new  life  into  the  worn-out  existence  that  was  ebbing 
away.  The  night  sped  on,  as  such  nights  do  pass.  She  heard  the  sound 
of  carriage-wheels  coming  home  at  last,  and  crept  downstairs  to  meet  the 
home-comers. 

Dolly  did  not  ask  her  mother  what  had  delayed  her  when  the  two 
came  in.  She  met  them  with  her  pale  face.  She  was  still  in  her  white 
dress,  with  the  dying  roses  in  her  hair.  Henley,  who  had  meant  to 
reproach  her  for  deserting  them  without  a  word,  felt  ashamed  for  once 
before  her.  She  seemed  to  belong  to  some  other  world,  far  away  from 
that  from  which  he  had  just  come.  She  told  her  story  very  simply.  The 
doctors  said  there  had  been  one  attack  such  as  this  once  before,  which 
her  aunt  had  kept  concealed  from  them  all.  They  ordered  absolute  quiet. 
Marker  was  to  be  nurse,  and  one  other  person.  "  Of  course  that  must 
be  me,  mamma.  I  think  Aunt  Sarah  would  like  me  best,"  she  said,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "  Mrs.  Morgan !  No,  dear  mamma,  not  Mrs.  Morgan." 
Then  suddenly  she  burst  into  tears.  "  Oh,  mamma,  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  so  ill,"  she  said ;  but  the  next  minute  she  had  overcome  her 
emotion  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  My  dearest  child,  it  is  most  distressing,  and  that  you  should  have 
missed  your  ball,  too  !  "  said  Philippa.  "  I  said  all  along,  if  you  remem- 
ber, that  she  was  looking  a  perfect  wreck.  You  would  not  listen  to  me. 
Robert,  turn  that  sofa  out  of  the  draught.  I  shall  not  go  to  bed.  Julie 
can  come  down  here  and  keep  me  company  after  you  go." 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Robert ;  "I  have  still  some  work  to  finish.  Take 
care  of  yourself,  Dora — remember  you  belong  to  me  now.  I  hope  there 
will  be  better  news  in  the  morning." 

From  one  room  to  the  other,  all  the  next  day,  Dolly  went  with  her 
heavy  heart — it  seemed  to  drag  at  her  as  she  moved,  to  dull  her  very 
anxiety.  It  was  only  a  pain,  it  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  emotion. 
Mrs.  Palmer  felt  herself  greatly  neglected ;  she  was  taken  ill  in  the  after- 
noon and  begged  to  see  the  doctor,  who  made  light  of  her  ailment  ; 
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towards  evening  Mrs.  Palmer  was  a  great  deal  better.  She  came  down 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  sent  Eliza  Twells  over  for  John  Morgan. 
Lady  Sarah  still  lay  stricken  silent,  but  her  pulse  was  better  the  doctor 
said  :  she  could  move  her  arm  a  little  :  it  had  been  lying  helpless  before. 
Faithful  Marker  sat  by  her  side  rubbing  her  cold  hands. 

"  Aunt  Sarah,  do  you  know  me  ?  "  whispered  Dolly,  bending  over  her. 

Lady  Sarah  faintly  smiled  in  answer. 

"  Tell  George  to  come  back,"  she  said  slowly.  "  Dolly,  I  did  as  you 
wished  ;  are  you  satisfied  ?  "  She  had  gone  back  to  the  moment  when  she 
was  taken  ill. 

"  Dearest  Aunt  Sarah,"  said  Dolly,  covering  her  hand  with  kisses. 
Then  she  ran  down  to  tell  her  mother  the  good  news.  "  Aunt  Sarah  was 
rallying,  was  talking  more  like  herself  again.  We  only  want  George  to 
make  her  well  again.  He  must  come.  Where  is  he  ?  Why  does  he  not 
come  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  anything  about  George,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  putting  up 
her  hands. 

This  was  the  day  after  the  ball,  but  no  George  came,  although  Dolly 
looked  for  him  at  every  instant.  John  Morgan,  of  his  own  accord,  sent 
a  second  message  to  him  and  another  to  Raban.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  an  answer  arrived  from  the  tutor :  "  (?.  left  Cambridge  yesterday. 
Your  telegram  to  him  lying  unopened" 
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THE  sternest  critics  of  the  literature  of  France,  those  who  are  most  alive 
to  its  want  of  spiritual  poetry,  and  of  poetic  humour,  will  not  deny  the 
charm  that  belongs  to  its  long  line  of  writers  of  memoirs.  This  branch  of 
history,  dealing  with  events  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  mingling 
biography  with  history  proper,  and  autobiography  with  both,  requires  a 
special  type  of  genius,  with  which  the  French  seem  to  be  endowed  more 
liberally  than  their  less  vivacious  neighbours  of  other  nations.  And  they 
are  fully  alive  to  the  claims  of  those  who  have  gained  them  their  renown 
in  this  department,  while  they  are  far  from  indifferent  to  what  foreign 
literatures  have  done  for  the  world  in  the  same  way.  They  have  not  only 
two  well-edited  collections  of  their  own  Memoirs,  but  they  have  a  French 
version  (formed  at  the  instance  of  M.  Guizot)  of  the  English  Memoirs  of  the 
Civil  War.  Clio  is  to  them  a  veritable  Muse  ;  but  they  love  a  Clio  in 
modern  garments,  and  warm  with  modern  life ;  a  Clio,  it  may  be,  in  the 
robes  of  a  queen,  or  the  weeds  of  a  widow,  it  may  be  in  powder,  paint, 
and  pearls, — gossiping,  coquettish,  and  epigrammatic. 

The  famous  author  of  this  class  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
present  essay,  has  gradually  taken  the  first  place  in  it,  and  become  a  typical 
man  in  French  literature.  He  is  now  as  well-known  as  Louis  Quatorze 
himself;  and  Louis  Quatorze  is  better  known  through  him  than  he  ever 
was  before.  There  is  matter  for  curious  reflection  in  the  fate  of  St.  Simon's 
Memoirs,  and  in  the  duty  performed  in  the  world  by  the  Duke  himself. 
His  fame  is  a  resurrection  of  a  kind  unique  in  the  history  of  letters.  He 
was  of  high  rank ;  served  a  while  in  the  army ;  lived  long  at  the  court ; 
was  admired,  distinguished,  consulted  among  his  peers  and  superiors,  in 
an  age  when  France  was  more  conspicuous  in  Europe  than  in  any  other. 
But  the  genius,  by  which  all  Europe  now  knows  him,  was  a  secret  to  his 
contemporaries.  His  very  name  does  not  occur  in  the  brilliant  and  elaborate 
work  which  Voltaire  dedicated  to  his  times,  and  which  preserves  the  names 
of  hundreds  of  Frenchmen.  The  Memoirs  were  still  sleeping  a  sleep  deep 
as  that  of  their  writer ;  and  when  they  rose  from  it  one  may  almost  say  that 
he  and  his  generation  rose  along  with  them.  Louis  XIV.  had  been  more 
than  a  century  in  his  grave.  The  revolution,  which  was  one  of  the  results 
that  his  splendid  reign  helped  to  prepare,  had  come  and  gone.  People 
turned  from  the  fresher  celebrities,  with  whose  names  Europe  was  full,  to 
look  at  the  groups  of  Versailles  and  Marly  once  more,  and  to  discuss, 
eagerly,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  genius  to  whom  they  owed  the 
apparition.  With  a  play  on  the  words  of  his  brother-noble,  Byron,  we  may 
say  that  St.  Simon,  too,  awoke  and  found  himself  famous.  And  he  has 
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been  growing  in  fame  ever  since.  His  work,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
sufficiently  voluminous.  Twenty  volumes — or,  in  the  latest  edition  of 
M.  Cheruel,  thirteen,  with  small  type,  and  some  four  hundred  close  pages 
each — test  the  perseverance  of  the  ordinary  reader.  But  they  reward  it 
abundantly.  For  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  books,  and, 
among  all  the  curious  things  it  reveals,  few  are  so  curious  as  the  figure  of 
the  Due  de  St.  Simon  himself  in  person.  The  historian,  as  a  general  rule, 
may  be  contemplated  apart  from  his  work.  But  it  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  memoir- writer  that  he  and  his  memoirs  have  an  intimate  personal 
connection.  The  mirror  which  he  holds  up  to  his  generation  must  always, 
at  one  angle  or  another,  reflect  the  image  of  himself.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  ultimate  value  of  such  memoirs  (apart  from  their  mere  interest 
as  pleasant  reading)  must  depend  on  the  writer's  personality,  let  us  take 
a  survey  of  the  career  of  the  Duke  before  attempting  any  critical  estimate 
of  the  Duke's  literary  legacy  to  us.  Such  a  study  will  illustrate  the  species 
as  well  as  the  individual,  for  St.  Simon  was  born  a  memoir-writer,  just  as 
he  was  born  a  duke,  and  it  was  his  good  fortune  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  suitable  to  his  peculiar  gifts  than  his  peculiar  position. 

The  family  of  Eouvroy,  to  which  Louis,  second  Duke  of  St.  Simon, 
and  peer  of  France,  belonged,  was  of  the  ancient  French  nobility.  His  own 
branch  was  not  rich,  and  his  immediate  ancestors  sought  in  the  field, 
and  in  the  court,  such  advancement  as  might  make  up  for  the  reduced 
and  embarrassed  condition  of  their  estates.  His  father,  Claude,  was 
accordingly  placed  by  the  grandfather — an  old  soldier  strictly  royalist 
—  as  page  to  Louis  XIII.,  a  common  opening  at  that  time  for 
youngsters  of  condition.  The  King  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  a 
dexterous  turn  of  young  Claude,  when  his  master  needed  a  fresh  mount 
one  day,  brought  him  into  notice  and  favour.  His  favour  increased. 
He  was  made,  first,  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  and  afterwards  had  the 
government  of  Blaye,  a  station  of  importance  which  bridled  Guienne  and 
Saintonge ;  and  other  good  appointments  and  distinctions,  including  the 
dukedom  and  peerage.  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  was  his  only  son, 
born  of  a  second  marriage  with  Charlotte  de  1'Aubepine,  in  1675,  when 
he  was  sixty-eight  years  old.  Both  father  and  mother  lived  to  see  their 
son  grown  up,  and  took  great  care  of  his  training  and  education.  One 
sees  that  the  youth  had  a  grave  up-bringing,  under  a  father  who  was 
old,  and  a  mother  no  longer  young,  both  living  in  traditions  which  had 
begun  to  wane  ;  the  father  rigidly  loyal,  but  rather  after  the  feudal  type 
than  the  oriental  one  preferred  by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  mother  a  pious,  prudent 
Catholic :  both  high-minded,  honourable,  charitable  persons,  with  a  trifle 
of  temper,  and  a  strong  sentiment  of  aristocracy.  Their  heir  shared  in 
all  these  qualities,  which  gave  to  the  peculiar  vocation  appointed  for  him 
its  distinctive  form  and  spirit.  He  did  not  show  much  taste  for  collegiate 
studies  or  science,  but  was  born,  as  he  says,  "  for  reading  and  history." 
When  still  a  boy,  charmed  with  the  Memoirs  of  Bassompierre  and  others, 
he  resolved  to  write  the  memoirs  of  his  own  time,  and  he  actually  began 
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them  in  1694,  before  lie  was  twenty.  This  unmistakeable  sign  of  "  a 
vocation  "  for  the  business  is  one  of  the  facts  which  at  once  distinguishes 
St.  Simon  from  other  memoir-writers,  and  helped  to  place  him  at  their 
head.  Some  have  written  such  books  to  amuse  their  old  age,  or  vindicate 
their  public  careers,  to  exalt  their  friends,  and  punish  their  enemies. 
St.  Simon  had  keen  sensibilities,  and  strong  opinions  like  the  rest  of  them. 
But  he  loved  the  art  for  its  own  sake,  by  an  original  instinct,  and  con- 
tinued it  through  life,  with  an  unwearied  interest.  To  him  it  was  as 
poetry,  or  painting,  or  astronomy  to  other  men.  Appearing  to  pass  his 
life  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  his  class,  he  was  all  the  while  studying  his 
age  with  the  intensity  of  a  Kepler  employed  upon  the  planet  Mars,  or  a 
Person  busy  with  the  text  of  Euripides.  Everybody  whom  he  knew,  or 
saw,  unconsciously  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait.  He  sifted  the  loosest 
gossip  for  historical  meal.  He  weighed  all  information,  and  despised 
none.  To  him,  this  habitual  observation  was  the  chief  pleasure  he  drew 
from  the  politics  and  society  of  his  generation.  But  he  had  distinct 
political  and  social  views  of  his  own,  which  he  laboured  to  get  carried 
out  according  to  the  means  open  to  him,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

He  was  only  sixteen  in  1691,  when  his  father  took  him  to  Versailles 
to  present  him  to  King  Louis  :  an  eventful  day  for  the  boy,  beyond  doubt, 
and  an  eventful  day  for  the  King,  too,  if  he  could  have  known  it.  Cannot 
we  imagine  the  keen  wondering  gaze  of  the  precocious  youngster,  as  he 
first  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Roi  ? — a  little  awed,  a  little 
reverent,  but  still  critical,  and,  above  all,  intensely  curious  ?  He  feels 
the  effect  of  the  King's  high  manner,  that  manner  which  made  Bolingbroke 
say  so  well  that  he  was  "  the  best  actor  of  majesty  that  ever  sat  upon  a 
throne."  But  it  is  not  the  fear  of  a  mere  novice  longing  to  become  a 
courtier  that  he  feels  ;  his  love  of  stately  manners  is  genuine  ;  and  he 
already  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  growing  intellectual  power,  and  of 
his  share  in  the  proud  traditions  of  the  nobility  of  France.  The  King 
embraced  his  father's  old  and  faithful  favourite  three  times,  and  then 
observed  that  our  hero  was  "  very  young,"  to  which  venerable  Duke  Claude 
replied  in  the  becoming  courtly  style,  that  he  would  serve  his  Majesty  all 
the  longer.  It  was  as  if  one  of  the  proud  old  Pharaohs  had  been  innocently 
introduced  to  his  future  embalmer  !  But  who  was  to  foresee  that  ?  The 
King  innocently  welcomed  only  a  new  little  planet  to  revolve  around  his 
great  solar  orb  of  a  court,  with  the  hundreds  of  others  there, — 

Together  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine, 

— in  a  chorus  of  worship  perhaps  unsurpassed  since  the  days  of  Xerxes. 
He  appointed  the  youth  to  his  regiment  of  black  musketeers,  for  in  this, 
or  its  sister  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  greys,  everybody  had  to  serve  a  year 
before  beginning  his  military  course.  St.  Simon  was  now  within  a  distance 
from  which  useful  studies  of  the  court-life  and  its  chief  could  begin.  While 
others  only  worshipped  and  grovelled  before  the  idol,  St.  Simon,  making 
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the  necessary  kotoo  due  by  every  tradition  and  example  from  a  polite 
patrician,  yet  already  began  to  look  closely  as  to  how  much  of  him  was 
mere  timber,  paint,  and  jewellery. 

Louis  XIV.  was  at  this  time  not  much  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  and 
he  was  still  in  all  the  strength  of  his  glory.  He  was  fifty-three  years  old, 
and  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  Europe,  Spain  being  decadent,  Germany 
divided,  and  England  only  beginning  her  reaction  against  the  vassalage  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  under  the  leadership  of  William  of  Orange. 
He  had  gained  all  the  important  triumphs  which  had  given  him  the  title  of 
"  Great,"  and  the  taint  of  fraud  in  some  of  which  has  been  so  bitterly 
expiated  by  France  in  our  own  time.  He  was  master  of  French  Flanders, 
Franche-Comte,  and  Burgundy.  He  had  inflicted  horrible  suffering  upon 
Holland  and  Germany.  He  had  taken  Luxembourg,  stolen  Strasburg, 
and  bought  Casal.  His  ambition  was  known  to  be  still  unsatisfied ;  his 
designs  upon  the  Spanish  crown  were  foreseen  ;  and  hence  Europe  was 
now  engaged  in  the  confederacy  which  shook  his  kingdom  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  prepared  humiliation  for  his  gloomy  old  age.  The  influence  of 
the  men  of  genius  (his  support  of  whom  constituted  his  charm  in  the  eyes 
of  Voltaire)  was  still  unrivalled,  although  some  of  the  greatest  of  them  had 
passed  away.  His  personal  despotism  retained  all  its  unquestioned 
ascendancy,  and  was  one  of  the  dangerous  legacies  which  he  left  to  his 
family  and  to  France.  In  private  life,  the  King  had  now  become  what  we 
may  call  a  respectable  sinner,  and  was  gradually  sliding  into  a  quasi-devout 
condition — half  conventional,  half  founded  on  fear  of  the  Devil — under  the 
adroit  management  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  That  lady  had  been  a 
respectable  sinner  herself,  and  was  a  penitent  after  his  Majesty's  own 
fashion,  having  passed  from  a  decorous  demirep  into  a  private  unacknow- 
ledged wife,  and  added  to  the  perfumes  of  Versailles  a  tinge  of  holy  water. 
She  ruled  over  Louis's  passion  of  religious  fear,  as  the  Valliere,  the 
Montespan,  the  Fontanges  had  over  another  passion,  and,  as  far  as  *~e  can 
see,  with  quite  as  little  excuse.  Sensual  by  calculation,  amusing  by  study, 
with  the  cunning  of  Becky  Sharp  varnished  over  with  the  gravity  of  a  court 
which  was  always  pompous  in  its  gayest  times,  she  suited  the  mature 
Louis  admirably.  And  she  got  her  reward  for  betraying  the  Montespan, 
persecuting  the  Protestants,  deserting  Fenelon,  and  so  forth — not  the 
declaration  of  marriage  which  she  hoped,  but  the  privilege  of  nursing  a 
morose,  melancholy,  disappointed,  and  meanly-timid  old  man,  round  whose 
neck  she  had  hung  relics  probably  as  false  as  her  caresses,  and  whom  she 
fled  from  for  ever  when  he  had  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat.  Of  all  the 
mistresses  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  confess  that  the  one  we  like  least  is  the 
legal  one ! 

King  Louis,  then,  was  thoroughly  formed  and  ripe  when  St.  Simon 
began  to  serve  him.  He  was  distant  from  his  animated  youth,  but  he  was 
also  still  distant  from  his  sad  old  age.  He  still  played  the  dictator 
abroad,  and  was  the  real  dictator  at  home.  So,  St.  Simon's  first  service 
was  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  1692,  when  his  Majesty  took  Xamur.  It 
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was  part  of  the  etiquette  of  the  French  wars  of  that  time  that  the  King 
never  sat  down  in  person  before  a  place  until  it  was  certain  to  be  taken. 
His  heavy  carriages  rolled  along  with  the  ladies  of  his  court  in  them,  and 
a  siege  was  a  spectacle  like  the  playing  of  the  fountains  at  Versailles. 
After  the  fall  of  Namur  this  time,  the  King  returned  home  to  marry  his 
bastard  daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  to  the  Due  de  Chartres,  after- 
wards Due  d'Orleans  and  Regent.  St.  Simon  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
scenes  preceding  this  event,  and  of  the  ill- disguised  indignation  of  the 
Due's  mother,  "  Madame."  Once  while  his  Majesty  was  giving  her  a  very 
low  reverence  in  his  best  "  grand  manner,"  the  lady  made  a  pirouette,  so 
that  when  he  drew  himself  up,  he  saw  only  her  back  as  she  proceeded 
towards  the  door.  St.  Simon  was  already  as  keen  against  the  royal 
bastards  as  he  was  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  saw  that  all  distinctions 
were  to  be  levelled  for  the  sake  of  the  monarchy,  distinctions  religious  as 
well  as  historical,  and  from  the  first  he  fought  against  this  absolutism  as 
far  as  such  fighting  was  possible.  Here,  we  have  the  key  to  his  constant 
eagerness  in  the  cause  of  his  own  order  of  dukes  and  peers  of  France. 
With  him  this  was  an  historical  and  political,  as  well  as  a  personal 
feeling — quite  a  different  thing  from  that  mere  love  of  title  which  may 
exist  in  a  city  knight  as  well  as  in  the  heir  of  Plantagenet  barons. 

In  1693,  St.  Simon  went  again  to  the  Low  Countries  in  the  Royal 
Roussillon  regiment  of  cavalry.  This  was  the  campaign — so  admirably 
sketched  by  Macaulay — where  the  King  suddenly  returned  to  Versailles 
rather  than  fight  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  best  chances.  Alas,  that 
such  a  plumed  and  jewelled  hat  should  have  a  white  feather  in  it !  St. 
Simon  (his  father  died  in  May  that  year,  and  he  was  now  Duke,)  stayed, 
and  fought  at  Neerwinden  mounted  on  a  bay  horse. 

When  he  returned  to  Paris,  the  question  of  settling  him  in  life,  now 
that  he  was  head  of  his  branch,  and  that  his  father's  governments  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  King,  much  engaged  his  mother's  attention  and 
his  own.  Various  young  ladies  of  sufficient  rank  were  passed  in  review  ; 
but  before  the  young  Duke  met  the  one  whom  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
marry,  he  took  a  step  eminently  characteristic  of  him.  Neither  millions, 
he  writes,  nor  the  fashion  of  the  time,  nor  his  own  needs  would  ever  have 
tempted  him  to  a  mesalliance ;  but,  neither  on  the  other  hand,  were  mere 
rank  and  fortune  sufficient  in  his  eyes.  He  and  his  intimates  aimed  at 
something  higher  than  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  nobles  of  the  day,  and 
were  quietly  religious  after  a  fashion  of  their  own,  which  was  not  at  all  the 
fashion  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Jesuits.  They  aspired  to  purity 
as  well  as  dignity  of  life ;  and,  compared  with  the  Lancelots  in  red  heels, 
and  the  Viviens  in  hoop -petticoats,  of  that  court  without  an  Arthur,  were 
Arthurs  themselves.  The  Due  de  Beauvilliers,  Fenelon's  friend,  was  one 
of  this  good  school ;  and  from  sheer  reverence  for  his  character,  St.  Simon 
proposed  himself  to  him  as  a  suitor  for  one  of  his  daughters.  The  eldest 
was  going  into  a  convent, — she  was  out  of  the  question.  The  second  was 
deformed.  The  third  was  a  child.  In  short,  no  alliance  was  then  possible, 
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but  we  need  hardly  wonder  that  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers  was  much  struck 
by  the  loyal  affection-  of  his  junior,  and  continued,  as  he  promised,  to 
regard  himself  as  his  father,  through  life.  St.  Simon  retired  for  a  season 
to  console  himself  at  La  Trappe,  where  it  was  his  habit  to  retire  at  certain 
intervals,  always,  although  as  yet  shy  that  such  a  fact  should  be  known 
to  his  comrades  of  the  army  and  the  court. 

To  that  period  belongs,  while  St.  Simon  was  still  so  young,  his  first 
distinction  in  a  field  where  there  was  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  him.  The 
Marshal  Duke  of  Luxembourg  thought  the  opportunity  created  by  his 
military  successes,  good  for  claiming  the  second  place  in  precedence  among 
the  dukes  and  peers  of  France ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  proces  de 
preseance.  St.  Simon,  here  and  always,  was  resolute  for  the  rights  of  his 
order.  His  turn  for  historical  studies  fell  in  naturally  with  his  sensibility 
to  what  he  thought  the  fallen  condition  of  the  noblesse,  and  this  union  of 
duke  and  genealogist — antiquary  and  grandee — made  him  a  formidable 
opponent  to  pretenders  of  whatever  degree.  Much  good  wit  has  been 
lavished  by  the  French  upon  the  Duke's  ducal  hobby.  "  He  saw  nothing 
in  France  but  the  nobility,  nothing  in  the  nobility  but  the  dukes,  and 
nothing  in  the  dukes  but  himself,"  says  one  satirist.  This,  of  course,  is 
fun.  To  do  St.  Simon  justice,  we  must  remember  that  while  his  whole 
generation  in  France,  and  indeed  everywhere  else,  attached  great  import- 
ance to  precedence,  the  etiquette  of  Louis  XIV.'s  court  being  a  machinery 
as  elaborate  as  that  of  a  clock,  he  saw  a  symbolical  value  in  ranks,  forms, 
and  ceremonies.  No  man  was  more  penetrated  with  the  idea  of  noblesse 
oblige.  He  had  a  sincere  love  for  the  well-being  of  France.  He  kept 
himself  pure  from  intrigue,  servility,  and  self-seeking,  just  as  he  did  from 
the  grosser  vices  of  the  time.  If  he  sinned  in  over-doing  the  details  of 
what  he  undertook  for  his  order,  whether  by  action  or  pen,  this  was  rather 
pedantry  than  vanity  or  prejudice.  He  was  as  hard  on  the  encroachments 
of  his  own  class  as  on  any  other ;  and  he  loved  and  served  merit  wherever 
he  found  it.  Such  activity  as  this  he  showed  so  early  in  the  Luxembourg 
case,  made  him  many  enemies,  and  did  him  disservice  with  the  King.  His 
Majesty  liked  nothing  that  savoured  of  independence  of  view,  and  anything 
like  historical  accuracy  in  questions  of  rank  interfered  with  his  views  about 
his  bastards,  whom  he  was  constantly  putting  forward  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  He  had  a  terrible  punishment  for  this,  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  Due  de  Maine,  in  the  campaign  of  1695.  That  favourite's 
behaviour  struck  out  from  M.  d'Elbceuf  an  admirable  bon-mot  preserved  by 
St.  Simon.  In  the  presence  of  a  large  company,  that  General  asked  his 
illegitimate  highness  where  he  was  likely  to  serve  next  year,  for  he, 
d'Elbceuf,  was  determined  to  serve  under  him  ?  Pressed  to  say  why,  the 
General  explained  :  "  One  is  always  sure  of  one's  life  with  you  !  "  Namur 
had  been  lost,  again,  that  season.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  King 
Louis  heard  of  his  son's  unfortunate  conduct,  and  the  occasion  was  long 
remembered.  He  so  far  forgot  his  royal  reserve  and  gravity,  as  to  cane  a 
valet  whom  he  had  seen  pocketing  a  biscuit — an  incident  which  filled  the 
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court  with  icy  terror — melting  gradually  into  delicious  ripples  of  chuckling 
laughter  when  the  whole  story  became  known. 

St.  Simon  made  his  last  campaign — his  station  being  Germany — at 
this  time.  In  the  promotion  of  1702,  he  was  passed  over,  and  in  a  way 
that  induced  him  to  retire  from  the  service.  The  King  was  more  or  less 
sulky  with  him  for  the  next  three  years.  At  last,  some  explanation  became 
necessary  in  consequence  of  another  question  of  ranks,  and  St.  Simon 
spoke  to  the  King  with  respectful  frankness.  He  was  well  received — rather 
to  the  surprise  of  the  court.  Mediocre,  selfish,  despotic  as  he  was,  the 
King  could  bear  being  addressed  with  a  well-bred  freedom  by  a  man 
against  whom  he  was  prejudiced.  In  1706  he  even  chose  St.  Simon  for 
the  embassy  to  Rome.  But  this  fell  through,  with  no  other  result  than  to 
make  people  who  were  already  jealous  of  St.  Simon  a  little  more  jealous. 
His  enemies  used  a  means  of  injuring  him  in  the  royal  eyes  afterwards, 
the  success  of  which  illustrates  the  character  of  the  court.  They,  as  it 
were,  poisoned  him  with  sugar.  They  praised  to  the  King  his  talents, 
application,  energies — qualities  which  his  Majesty  loved  not  in  a  grand 
seigneur.  His  ideal  of  a  grand  seigneur  was  a  high-bred  gentleman  helping 
to  make  his  court  brilliant,  and  with  no  brains  nor  opinions  in  particular. 
Brains  were  useful  for  Ministers,  no  doubt,  and  these  were  best  chosen,  he 
thought,  from  among  men  who  had  nothing  but  the  royal  favour  to  boast 
of  or  to  rest  upon.  The  noble  was  an  ornament,  the  Minister  was  a  clerk, 
in  the  eyes  of  this  stupendous  egotist,  whose  fair  good  sense  fell  far  short 
of  genius,  whose  education  had  been  neglected,  whose  patronage  of  the 
arts  sprang  from  policy  rather  than  taste,  and  whose  relish  for  intellect  for 
its  own  sake  was  infinitely  below  that  of  our  Charles  II.,  not  to  mention  a 
sovereign  so  high  above  both  as  Frederick  the  Great.  It  is  probable  that 
he  looked  with  uneasiness  on  the  growing  genius  and  influence  of  St.  Simon, 
whose  fine  luminous  eyes  had  such  an  awkward  power  of  penetration  in 
them.  And  the  Duke  was  so  discreet,  and  had  such  a  judicious  knowledge 
of  what  was  due  to  kings  as  well  as  dukes, — nay,  of  what  was  due  to  this 
King  himself,  for  the  good  side  of  him  and  his  reign  !  A  mere  frondeur, 
however  witty,  a  rash  man  who  could  not  keep  his  temper  in  check,  and 
violated  the  bienseances,  how  easy  to  dispose  of  him  !  But  St.  Simon  knew 
the  position  perfectly,  and  knew  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with.  Nobody 
more  admired  the  King's  good-breeding — due,  as  he  more  than  once 
reminds  us,  to  his  training  under  the  Queen-mother  and  her  ladies,  long 
ago — a  generation  (we  may  add)  unjustly  kept  out  of  sight  by  their 
successors  till  the  studies  of  M.  Cousin  and  others  shed  a  new  light  upon 
them  in  our  own  time.  But  there  was  another  side  to  his  Majesty  and  his 
system,  and  we  may  forgive  St.  Simon's  love  of  aristocracy  for  the  sake 
of  the  extra  zeal  which,  it  gave  to  his  criticism  of  despotism.  The  whole 
gist  of  that  criticism,  carried  through  his  many  volumes,  is,  that  Louis's 
systematic  absolutism  paralyzed  and  deteriorated  the  national  life.  We 
have  seen  France  in  our  own  generation  suffer  from  the  same  recurring 
phenomenon  ;  and  the  nearest  modern  representatives  of  St.  Simon  in  her 
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literature  are  not  the  amusing  sketchers  of  manners,  but  Montalemberfc 
and  De  Tocqueville. 

By  the  time  at  which  we  have  arrived,  it  was  pretty  obvious  that 
St.  Simon  would  never  be  employed  by  the  Grand  Monarque.  His  part 
under  that  reign  was  to  be  an  observer.  But  he  was  much  younger  than 
the  King,  and  there  was  a  new  generation  in  the  field,  from  whom  he  hoped 
something  better  for  France.  The  Memoirs,  no  doubt,  went  steadily  on, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  Majesty  had  an  uneasy  suspicion  of 
their  existence.  Our  Duke,  however,  had  still  another  function — one  of 
great  though  silent  importance  in  all  spheres  of  life — that  of  a  confidential 
adviser.  To  the  King  he  was  only  a  polite  grandee,  viewed  with  something 
of  a  jealous  disquiet.  But  to  other  personages  of  condition  he  was  a 
friendly  counsellor,  thoughtful,  watchful,  influential  for  good.  The  Due 
d'Orleans  had  been  a  companion  of  his  youth,  and  from  1706,  when  they 
renewed  relations,  he  was  as  much  a  good  genius  as  any  one  could  be  to  a 
man  whose  fine  talents  and  naturally  amiable  character  were  weakened  and 
sullied  by  long-continued  debauchery.  He  held  a  similar  place  in  the 
friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis's  grandson,  the  Dauphin,  cf 
whom  France  and  all  Europe  held  high  hopes,  which  were  buried  with 
him  in  his  untimely  grave.  The  court  was  full  of  cabals — the  shifting 
sands,  dangerous  eddies,  and  treacherous  currents  under  its  brilliant 
flow.  St.  Simon's  independent  position,  and  high  character,  made  his 
advice  as  trustworthy  as  his  subtle  penetration  made  it  acute.  Of  these 
cabals  one  of  the  most  formidable  was  that  of  the  brutal  but  able  Due  de 
Vendome,  whose  interests  seemed  to  him  and  his  friends  to  require  the 
ruin  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Vendome  behaved  very  ill  to  Burgundy 
in  Flanders,  where  he  was  serving  under  him,  and  where  (1708)  they  lost 
the  battle  of  Oudenarde.  The  loss  was  imputed  by  Vendome  and  his  friends 
to  their  commander-in-chief,  and  they  filled  Paris  with  libels  against  him. 
His  father,  "  Monseigneur,"  called,  somewhat  infelicitously,  the  Great 
Dauphin,  was  still  alive,  and  want  of  sense  or  courage,  or  both,  made  him 
listen  with  approval  to  the  enemies  of  his  heir.  St.  Simon  worked  for  the 
injured  duke,  and  was  freely  calumniated.  When  the  Minister,  Chamillart, 
was  disgraced,  he  did  not  desert  him,  but  with  perhaps  more  prominence 
than  was  necessary,  paid  homage  to  his  decline.  This  fidelity  is  one  of 
the  most  honourable  of  St.  Simon's  traits;  and  the  quality  was  a  rare  one, 
of  difficult  exercise,  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Accordingly,  we  find  St.  Simon  steadily  rising  in  social,  and  so  in 
political  influence,  during  the  King's  last  years.  Honours  which  servile 
courtiers  aspired  to  in  vain,  were  pressed  upon  this  duke  and  duchess, 
whose  high  tone  of  independence  and  decorous  purity  of  life  were  equally 
a  reproach  to  the  glittering  crew  around  them.  The  duchess  was  made 
dame  d'honneur  to  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  on  her  marriage  with  the  King's 
grandson ;  and  they  were  installed  in  some  of  the  most  convenient  apart- 
ments at  Versailles.  The  Duke,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  for  employment  at  that  time,  but  in  a  private  quiet  way,  he  had 
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great  importance,  by  a  sort  of  diplomatic  exercise  of  his  talents  within  the 
court  circle.  The  old  King's  sun — spite  of  its  proud  motto,  Nee  f)luril>us 
impar — was  gradually  setting  in  gloomy  clouds ;  his  superiority  was 
broken  abroad  by  defeats,  and  at  home  by  public  misery  and  discontent. 
All  eyes  were  turned, — and  who  must  have  felt  that  quicker  than  the 
weary  old  man  ? — to  the  future.  The  death  of  Monseigneur  destroyed 
the  hopes  of  one  cabal — not  to  St.  Simon's  displeasure.  Then  the  star 
of  hope  shone  over  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — to  none  with  a 
sweeter  lustre  than  St.  Simon.  There  is  something  quaintly  melancholy 
in  the  Duke's  hopeful  watching  over  that  Dauphin — a  virtuous  prince,  a 
reading  man,  bent  upon  being  a  good  king ;  and  then,  so  severe  upon 
royal  bastards,  so  sound  upon  the  dignity  of  dukes !  What  a  prospect 
for  St.  Simon's  country,  and  for  his  hobby !  He  became  to  the  heir  of 
Louis  in  his  -manhood,  a  teacher  such  as  Fenelon  had  been  in  his  youth  ; 
and  drew  up  state  papers  for  him  to  study.  It  was  a  labour  like  that 
which  Bolingbroke  (now,  1711,  nearing  his  zenith)  undertook  years  after- 
wards with  Prince  Frederick,  the  labour  of  a  philosophical  sculptor  upon 
the  figure  of  a  patriot  king.  The  Frenchman  had  the  better  material  to 
work  upon.  But  every  royal  family  is  doomed  to  have  its  Marcellus. 
The  graceful  and  lively  daughter  of  Savoy,  the  Dauphiness,  whose  company 
had  given  to  the  decaying  Louis  the  last  gleams  of  gaiety  of  his  life,  had 
not  been  dead  a  week,  before  her  husband  too  died,  and  their  bodies 
were  taken  together  to  St.  Denis.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  St.  Simon. 
It  might  have  been  a  serious  danger  if  his  friend  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers 
had  not  dexterously  contrived  to  extract  from  the  dead  prince's  casket 
some  of  the  secret  letters  which  St.  Simon  had  sent  him. 

That  the  Dauphin  had  been  poisoned  was  a  general  belief,  and  was 
the  belief  of  St.  Simon  himself.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  what 
followed  upon  it.  We  know  his  friendly  relations  with  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
of  whom  he  was  a  sober  mentor.  One  of  his  diplomatic  successes  had 
been  to  induce  him  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  Madame  d'Argenton,  and 
reconcile  himself  with  his  duchess.  The  fidelity  of  the  counsellor  was 
now  put  to  a  new  test.  A  rumour  was  industriously  spread  that  the  Due 
d'Orleans  was  the  poisoner  of  the  Dauphin,  and  this  rumour,  according  to 
St.  Simon,  was  supported  by  the  secret  activity  of  the  remains  of  the 
Vendome  cabal.  Vendome  the  bestial  was  now  in  Spain,  where  this  same 
year,  1712,  he  came  to  his  end,  being  plundered  by  valets  upon  his  death- 
bed, and  buried  with  kings  in  the  Escurial.  But  the  old  allies,  whose 
interest  it  had  been  to  damage  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  were  now  interested 
in  laying  his  death  to  the  door  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Due  de 
Maine,  and  his  friend  the  Maintenon,  aided  by  some  survivors  of  the 
other  cabal  of  Monseigneur,  or  of  Meudon,  all  hated  d'Orleans,  and  now 
hated  and  feared  him  worse  than  ever,  as  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood, 
whom  every  death  in  the  direct  royal  line  brought  nearer  to  the  supreme 
power  in  France.  The  faults  of  that  prince,  too  well  known  even  now  as 
'"the  Regent,"  were  plain  enough,  and -have  been  handled  with  perfect 
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frankness  by  St.  Simon  himself.  He  was  a  debauchee  and  a  scoffer.  But 
he  was  not,  therefore,  necessarily  a  murderer  into  the  bargain,  and  he  had 
less  to  gain  from  the  Dauphin's  being  out  of  the  way,  than  his  accuser 
the  Duke  of  Maine,  who  knew  the  Dauphin's  views  about  the  illegitimate 
princes  and  their  triumphs.  But  the  bastard,  timid  as  he  was,  and  the 
veteran  mistress,  whom  the  King  had  made  an  "honest  woman,"  but 
could  not  make  a  good  woman  of,  were  successful  for  the  time.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  "  grandson  of  France,"  was  publicly  shunned  by  the 
courtiers  on  every  occasion.  Here,  the  Due  de  St.  Simon  behaved  with 
the  loyalty  of  a  friend  and  the  courage  of  a  gentleman.  He  visited  the 
Duke  and  lived  with  him  on  his  usual  footing.  There  was  probably  a 
dash  of  pride  in  the  marked  way  in  which  he  was  seen  to  sit  with  the 
disgraced  prince  in  the  corners  of  saloons,  or  to  stroll  with  him  in  the 
gardens  of  Marly  in  sight  of  the  very  windows  of  the  King  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  His  friend,  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers,  fairly  forced  him 
to  go  for  a  short  visit  at  this  period  to  his  estates  at  La  Ferte  ;  perhaps 
he  so  avoided  an  explosion ;  but  as  to  his  main  offence,  he  was  incorrigible. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Due  de  Maine  were  working  day  and  night 
to  prevent,  if  it  were  possible,  the  Orleans  regency,  looming  so  large 
ahead,  now  that  the  Duke  of  Berry  (May  4,  1714)  had  followed  his  brother 
the  Dauphin  to  the  grave,  and  there  were  none  of  the  King's  descendants 
of  an  age  to  assume  power.  They  had  induced  the  weary,  breaking 
sovereign  to  decree  that  Maine  and  the  other  bastards  should  rank  with 
princes  of  the  blood,  whereas  they  had  hitherto  held  an  intermediate  rank 
between  these  and  the  dukes  and  peers.  They  had  vexed  him  into  making 
an  unjust  testament  in  their  favour,  the  scent  of  which  brought  troops  of 
sycophants  on  the  Duke  de  Maine's  track.  And  St.  Simon  was  as  much 
isolated  now  at  the  court  in  one  way  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Nobody, 
indeed,  could  hint,  even  in  ears  greediest  of  slander,  anything  against  the 
Duke's  honour  or  the  purity  and  order  of  his  life  and  household.  But  his  best 
friends,  the  Dukes  of  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers,  were  gone,  and  the  men 
in  power  and  favour  were  of  a  meaner  type.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  King  himself,  who  never  took  to  St.  Simon,  and  who 
detested  the  aristocratic  independence  of  his  principles  and  character,  did 
him  more  justice,  at  the  last,  than  any  of  his  own  peculiar  courtiers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  the  King's  death  drew  near.  The 
faction  whom  his  life  kept  together  watched  Orleans  keenly,  trusting  much 
for  their  success  to  the  harm  which  his  own  folly  and  their  spite  had  done 
him,  and  keeping  the  King's  will  in  reserve.  It  was  plain  that  the  loyal 
St.  Simon  would  be  one  of  the  men  of  the  future,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see 
how  interested  persons  drew  near  the  Duke — to  fish  in  those  still  but  very 
deep  waters  and  come  away  with  empty  baskets — to  play  the  courtier  to  a 
man  to  whom  a  court  was,  by  this  time,  what  a  chess-board  and  its  pieces 
was  to  Philidor.  The  old  Marshal  Villeroy  was  one  of  those  who,  thanks 
to  the  supple  Maintenon,  recovered,  in  his  old  age,  the  favour  which  he 
had  lost  by  losing  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  and  was  now  a  high  Minister  of 
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state  ;  though,  at  best,  a  brave,  ignorant,  gossiping  old  soldier,  with 
much  turn  for  playing  the  courtier,  and  a  large  budget  of  questionable 
stories.  He  used  to  ask  himself  to  dinner  at  St.  Simon's — the  Duke 
keeping  a  hospitable  table  for  his  friends,  like  our  own  fine  old  English 
gentlemen.  The  most  perfect  courtesy  awaited  him  there,  we  may  be  sure, 
but,  except  that  and  his  dinner,  he  carried  nothing  else  away.  Father 
Tellier,  the  Jesuit,  also  came  much  about  St.  Simon  at  this  time,  but  the 
Duke  distrusted  him,  and  did  not  love  his  order.  The  crafty  Duke  of 
Noailles  was  another  intriguer  of  the  crisis.  How  long  the  old  monarch's 
sand  would  take  to  run  out  was  the  one  question  of  the  day.  The  world 
flowed  to  and  ebbed  from  the  saloons  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  almost  in 
exact  harmony  with  the  state  of  Louis's  pulse.  One  day  he  rather  rallied, 
and  was  known  to  have  eaten  a  couple  of  biscuits  with  a  glass  of  Alicante 
wine.  At  once  the  rooms  of  the  future  Regent  were  deserted,  much  to  his 
amusement  and  that  of  St.  Simon. 

Our  Duke,  profoundly  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  Dauphin,  saw  nothing 
for  it  now  but  to  make  the  best  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  That  prince  had 
talents  and  knowledge  and  likeable  qualities,  in  spite  of  his  facile 
indolence  and  fatal  love  of  pleasure.  If  Louis  XIV.  was,  as  Thackeray 
says,  a  royal  snob,  his  nephew  was  a  royal  Bohemian.  The  grave  old 
King,  now  about  to  face  the  King  of  Terrors  (and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  received  his  brother  monarch  with  all  possible  decorum,  and  took 
leave  of  the  world  with  the  stately  politeness  which  distinguished  him),  had 
been  quite  as  vicious  a  man  as  d'Orleans,  and  inferior  to  him  in  brains 
and  knowledge.  But  he  had  been,  always,  prudent  and  self-restrained, 
and  always,  more  or  less,  a  worker  with  some  head  for  business  ;  whereas 
the  Regent  was  a  wild,  not  a  calculating,  sensualist,  whose  day  began  with 
a  headache  and  ended  with  an  orgy.  In  the  interval  between  these,  the 
lucid  interval  of  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  cooled,  and  taken  his  chocolate, 
Orleans  could  appreciate  sound  sense  and  honest  advice  as  much  as  any- 
body. Unfortunately,  the  night  brought  round  his  supper  with  its 
bacchanals  and  bottles,  and  the  boon  companions  of  that  hour  spoiled  the 
influence  of  the  wise  friends  of  the  rational  part  of  the  day.  His  majestic 
uncle  went  about  his  very  pleasures  with  a  dignified  gravity.  He  did  not 
care  for  wit  and  witty  comrades,  though  he  occasionally  said  an  epigrammatic 
thing  in  a  deliberate  way,  much  as  we  may  suppose  an  owl  to  lay  its  egg. 
After  dallying  with  the  sultana  of  the  time — the  maltresse  en  litre — he 
would  go  publicly  to  bed  to  his  Queen,  one  grandee  handing  the  shirt, 
another  holding  the  bougeoir,  like  Olympian  Jove  in  Homer : — 

*Evda  KaQtvc  ava.pa.g-    Trapa  Si  xpvaoQpovog  "Hpjj. 

The  Regent  revelled  with  a  crew  like  that  of  Comus.  St.  Simon  had 
much  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  with  him  that  Clarendon  had  with 
Charles  II.  There  was  a  whole  side  of  the  Regent's  life  which,  though 
too  well  knowing  all  about  it,  St.  Simon  never  saw  any  more  than  we  see 
the  other  half  of  the  moon, 
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But  men  must  work  with  the  tools  that  they  can  get ;  and  St.  Simon, 
the  rather  that  he  had  a  real  personal  liking  for  the  Due  d' Orleans, 
laboured  hard  to  prepare  his  middle-aged  pupil  for  the  duties  of  the 
regency.  He  had  long  been  ready  with  a  "  Reform  Bill"  of  his  own  for 
France,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  which  he  gradually  induced  Philip  to 
adopt.  The  general  design  was  to  convert  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 
into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  too  aristocratic,  perhaps,  for  modern  tastes, 
but  still  much  more  liberal  than  the  government  of  France  for  near  a 
century  before.  He  postulated  monarchy,  of  course,  as  the  only  form 
of  government  possible  for  France,  but  he  wanted  a  monarchy  modified 
by  sharing  part  of  its  power  with  the  noblesse — not  dominating  through 
secretaries  of  state  and  their  staffs,  for  whom  he  proposed  to  substitute 
councils,  formed  of  higher  and  better  elements.  He  hoped,  thus,  to  train 
a  school  of  statesmen  from  among  the  nobility,  which  body  had  long,  he 
complained,  been  without  any  other  function  than  that  of  getting  itself 
killed  in  the  wars  ;  being  corrupted,  meanwhile,  by  the  consequent  idleness 
and  the  extravagance  of  a  merely  ornamental  court-life,  which  resulted  in 
vulgar  marriages  for  money,  and  a  lowered  tone  of  sentiment.  To  counter- 
act all  this,  and  make  the  order  more  worthy  of  France  and  more  useful 
to  it,  St.  Simon  advocated  a  larger  employment  of  its  members  in  civil 
affairs.  The  decay  of  the  noblesse  had  been  accompanied  by  constant 
encroachments  of  the  parliament,  which,  according  to  St.  Simon,  had 
improperly  claimed  rights  not  belonging  to  their  historical  position  as 
legists.  Forms  and  ceremonies,  we  know,  ran  through  all  the  framework 
of  French  life  at  that  time.  Now,  one  usurpation  of  the  parliament  had 
particularly  annoyed  St.  Simon  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
inward  and  spiritual  presumption  (from  his  point  of  view)  of  the  body. 
At  the  receptions  of  peers,  the  first  president,  in  calling  out  their  names, 
kept  his  cap  on,  and  did  not  uncover  till  he  came  to  the  princes  of  the 
blood !  President  Novron  had  done  this,  in  a  marked  manner,  on  the 
reception  of  a  Noailles,  afterwards  Cardinal,  in  1681.  On  that  occasion, 
the  Due  d'Uzes  indignantly  kept  his  hat  on,  and  the  order  formally  com- 
plained to  the  King.  This  well-known  affaire  du  bonnet,  as  it  was  called, 
remained  a  standing  grievance.  St.  Simon  thought  the  establishment  of 
the  new  government  an  excellent  opportunity  for  keeping  the  parliament  in 
its  place,  and  showing  it  that  a  body  of  professional  lawyers,  however 
respectable  as  members  of  legal  tribunals,  had  little  but  the  name  in 
common  with  the  parliament  of  England. 

With  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  St.  Simon  was  strongly  Gallican, 
and,  although  a  good  Catholic,  detested  the  ultramontanism  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  our  day.  The  Constitution  Unigenitus,  and  the  Jesuits, 
had  no  more  resolute  enemy.  He  was  for  setting  free  the  persons  who 
had  been  imprisoned  during  the  long  religious  controversies  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  ;  taking  a  firm  while  respectful  tone  with  the  Pope  ;  and  politely 
getting  Father  Tellier,  the  King's  Jesuit  confessor,  and  his  chief  friends, 
put  of  the  country, 

6— 5 
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While  thus  urging  principles,  he  also  took  the  liberty  of  proposing 
persons  to  the  new  governor  of  France.  He  advised  that  Harcourt  and 
Huxelles  should  be  retained.  "But  you,  then,"  said  Philip,  one  day 
during  these  discussions  at  Marly — "  you  propose  everybody,  and  never 
name  yourself ;  a  quoi  done  voulez-vous  etre?"  This  was  graceful  and 
friendly,  and  Philip  went  on  to  offer  his  counsellor  the  Finances.  But  St. 
Simon  honestly  pleaded  his  unfitness  for  this  post,  especially  at  a  time 
when  public  affairs  were  such  that  bankruptcy  seemed  to  him  the  only 
possible  result.  And  then  he  went  on  to  give  his  advice  that  the  States- 
General  should  be  summoned,  as  a  kind  of  heroic  remedy  in  the  crisis  to 
which  the  kingdom  had  come.  The  measure  would  be  popular.  The 
States-General  would  incur  the  responsibility  of  whatever  was  done.  And 
they  would  aid  the  Kegent  in  keeping  in  check  the  illegitimate  princes  so 
scandalously  declared  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown. 

Thus,,  the  duke  and  the  prince  conferred,  while  the  worn-out  Louis  lay 
dying.  On  Sunday  the  1st  of  September,  1715,  at  a  quarter-past  eight 
in  the  morning,  he  died,  three  days  before  his  seventy-seventh  birthday. 
France  had  never  seen  so  old  a  monarch,  nor  so  long  a  reign. 

Our  business,  of  course,  is  with  St.  Simon,  and  with  the  regency  only 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Next  morning,  whatever  was  most  distinguished 
in  France  was  assembled  with  the  parliament  to  meet  the  Regent  and  open 
the  late  King's  will.  Our  Duke  was  the  first  man  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 
He  rose,  before  the  president — uncovered,  then  covered  himself  again, — 
and  said,  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence,  that  in  consideration  of  the 
important  questions  before  them,  the  peers  had  resolved  to  tolerate  for  the 
time— while  protesting  against  them — all  usurpations  made  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  their  order ;  and  that  they  had  come  to  this  resolution  on  the 
strength  of  a  promise,  the  night  before,  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that 
their  grievances  should  be  attended  to  when  the  public  business  permitted. 
The  Regent  confirmed  this.  Then,  a  deputation  from  the  parliament  went 
to  seek  the  King's  testament  and  codicil— which  were  read  in  a  dead 
silence — the  keen  St.  Simon  watching  the  effect  with  those  sleepless  eyes 
of  his.  The  occasion  was  historic,  and  history  had  been  the  passion  of 
his  life ;  the  inspiration  of  his  politics,  and  his  prejudices ;  his  guide  in 
hours  of  business,  his  favourite  amusement  in  hours  of  leisure. 

The  codicil  was  the  expression  of  the  last  concession  made  by  the 
misled  and  exhausted  King  to  the  clique  which  ruled  him,  and  ran 
contrary  to  his  own  words  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  spoken  after  he  had 
taken  the  sacrament.  It  tied  the  Regent  up  in  such  a  way,  that  the  real 
power  must  have  rested  with  the  Due  de  Maine.  The  Regent  addressed 
the  assembly  to  this  effect,  insisting  that  his  regency  ought  to  be  free  and 
independent,  and  ttiat  he  should  choose  his  own  Council.  It  was  an 
anxious  day.  The  sitting  was  adjourned  to  the  evening.  St.  Simon, 
knowing  Philip's  fatal  facility,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  swayed  over 
into  weak  concessions,  sent  an  excuse  to  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  with 
whom  he  was  to  have  dined,  and  followed  his  chief  to  the  Palais  Royal. 
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He  dined  with  him  there,  and  they  returned  to  the  parliament.  When 
the  voting  was  gone  through,  the  Regent's  triumph  was  complete.  The 
codicil  was  abrogated,  and  nothing  was  left  to  Maine  but  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  education  of  the  young  King,  afterwards  Louis  XV. 

St.  Simon  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  appointed  to  the  council 
of  regency ;  and  the  other  councils,  the  establishment  of  which  he  had 
suggested,  were  soon  in  working  order.  But  his  project  for  a  meeting  of 
States-General  fell  through.  It  was  destined  that  they  should  not  meet 
till  the  memorable  year  1789,  when  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  do  what 
St.  Simon  had  dreamed  of  their  doing. 

During  the  regency,  St.  Simon  always  had  much  personal  influence 
over  Philip ;  but  his  politics  were  scarcely  ever  adopted.  He  was  un- 
friendly, in  vain,  to  the  English  alliance.  He  did  not  succeed  in  persuading 
his  master  to  cultivate  Czar  Peter  and  Russia.  He  failed  to  prevent  the 
infamous  Cardinal  Dubois  from  becoming  first  Minister.  He  broke  down, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  financiers,  in  his  endeavours  to  abolish  the 
(jabelle — that  salt-tax  of  odious  memory  which  80,000  gdbeleurs  were 
employed  in  collecting,  and  which  filled  the  country  with  corruption  and 
misery.  Never  did  he  know,  till  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
regency,  how  hard  it  was  to  do  any  good  !  (Mem.  ed  Cheruel,  ix.  399.) 
"  So  few  people,"  says  he,  "  honestly  wish  it;  and  so  many  others  have 
an  interest  contrary  to  any  sort  of  good  that  can  be  proposed."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Duke  had  his  successes  and  consolations.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  assisting  at  the  Lit  de  Justice  of  1718  (in  his  proper  place, 
below  the  Due  de  Sully,  but  above  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld !),  where  the 
bastard  princes  were  solemnly  reduced  to  their  rank  as  peers,  dating  from 
the  creation  of  their  peerages.  He  had  constant  opportunities  of  serving 
worthy  people,  and  he  availed  himself  freely  of  his  influence  in  that  way. 
In  the  brilliant  period  of  the  financier  Law,  he  and  his  duchess  might 
have  become  as  rich  as  they  liked.  But  he  would  never  accept  any 
Mississippi  shares,  not  even  when  the  Regent  himself  pressed  them  upon 
him.  And,  when  the  Regent  once  reproached  him  for  refusing  the  King's 
benefits,  he  contented  himself  with  drawing  some  old  arrears  due  to  his 
father.  He  steadily  declined,  also,  the  place  of  governor  to  the  young 
king.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  atrocious  nature  of  faction,  in  that  day, 
that  a  principal  reason  of  St.  Simon's  refusal  arose  from  his  fears  that  if 
anything  went  wrong  with  the  boy's  health,  the  Regent,  and  himself  as  the 
Regent's  confidential  friend,  would  be  exposed  to  the  vilest  calumnies. 

For  place  as  a  source  of  gam,  for  place  as  a  scene  of  pomp,  the  Due 
de  St.  Simon  cared  little.  But  he  did  care  for  real  historical  rank,  the 
distinction  of  his  house,  and  the  embellishment  of  his  order.  So,  when 
in  June  1721  the  Regent  announced  to  him  his  plan  of  a  double  marriage 
with  Spain,  by  which  the  King  should  marry  the  Infanta,  and  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  the  Regent's  daughter,  St.  Simon  at  once  asked  for  the  mission 
to  Madrid.  An  extraordinary  embassy  to  demand  the  Infanta's  hand  was, 
of  course,  necessary — and  what  an  excellent  opportunity  for  making  his 
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second  son,  the  Marquis  of  Kuffec,  a  grand  iCEspagne  !  The  gramles  of 
Spain  could  not,  indeed,  he  thought,  be  ranked  with  the  dukes  and  peers 
of  France — who  could  ?  But  the  best  houses  in  Spain,  and  many  German 
and  Italian  houses,  held  the  grandeeship — why  not  Rouvroy,  which,  through 
one  heiress  at  least,  had  an  incontestable  descent  from  Vermandois,  scions 
of  Charlemagne  ?  The  Regent  assented  at  once,  not  much,  as  we  may 
suppose,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  powerful  Cardinal  Dubois,  always 
St.  Simon's  enemy.  The  embassy  went  off  excellently,  and  St.  Simon's 
Memoirs  contain  an  elaborate  and  most  interesting  account  of  it.  To  do 
any  justice  to  that  account,  however,  would  require  an  essay ;  nor  would 
"  St.  Simon  in  Spain  "  be  a  bad  subject  by  itself  in  the  hands  of  a  writer 
familiar  with  the  Duke,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  country.  Mr.  Ford  made 
ample  use  of  the  Memoirs,  which  on  all  questions — regarding  the  Spanish 
aristocracy  especially  —  are  still  of  primary  authority.  Nowhere  is 
St.  Simon  more  characteristic  than  in  this  part  of  his  narrative.  His 
politeness  and  tact — the  delicate  shrewdness  with  which  he  managed  to 
get  his  own  way  without  pressing  unpleasantly  upon  others — are  everywhere 
quietly  revealed  ;  while  he  seizes  character  in  his  quick  fashion  as  usual ; 
and  never  allows  his  pet  antiquarian  studies  and  hobbies  to  interfere  with 
practical  observation,  nor  his  inborn  relish  for  etiquette  and  formalities  to 
spoil  his  common  sense.  Spanish  life  struck  a  foreigner  then  much  as  it 
does  now.  St.  Simon  found  it  at  its  best, — dull,  monotonous,  unsocial — 
a  heavy  magnificence  prevailing  in  gi'eat  shows,  illuminations,  &c.,  now 
and  then,  but  torpor  and  inferiority  everywhere  else ;  no  genial  hospitality, 
no  literature  to  speak  of  anywhere  ;  even  the  eating  and  drinking  detestable 
except  at  a  few  tables  of  the  nobles.  The  very  Jesuits  were  not  learned 
in  Spain,  he  says.  When  he  visited  Toledo  he  found  that  the  Cordeliers 
had  pulled  down  the  hall  in  which  the  illustrious  councils  of  old  were  held, 
to  make  a  kitchen  there.  His  genealogical  hobby  in  particular  was  sadly 
stinted  of  grass,  or,  to  use  a  more  accurate  metaphor,  of  hay.  By  patient 
courtesy  he  contrived  to  get  a  great  deal  of  information  out  of  individual 
grandees.  But  materials  for  investigation  were  scarce.  A  mystery  hung 
over  the  pedigrees,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  loose  sexual  relations  caused 
by  the  influence  of  the  Moors.  He  shows,  too,  that  as  Moors  and  Jews 
used  to  take  the  name  and  arms  of  their  Christian  godfathers  on  being 
converted,  the  result  was  a  chaos.  Yet  he  made  the  most  of  what  was  to 
be  learned. 

Publicly  and  privately  this  embassy  was  a  success.  The  Duke  himself 
and  his  second  son  were  made  grandes — the  eldest  son  received  the  Golden 
Fleece.  Cardinal  Dubois  privately  did  the  Duke  all  the  harm  he  could, 
and  the  permanent  Minister  at  Madrid,  Maulevrier,  was  unfriendly.  But 
St.  Simon  returned  with  a  higher  reputation  than  ever.  His  public  career, 
however,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had  had  such  a  long  experience 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Regent's  character,  that,  without  losing  his  kindness 
for  him,  he  kept  away  from  him  more  and  more.  They  came  together 
again  before  long,  but  the  Regent's  hour  was  at  hand.  A  poet  who  was 
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then  living — our  Thomson — a  writer  somewhat  unjustly  neglected  now — 
tells. us  that— 

apoplexy  cramm'd  intemperance  knocks 

Down  to  the  ground,  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Philip  of  Orleans  in  the  last  month  of  1723. 

St.  Simon  lived  a  great  many  years  afterwards,  during  which  he  was 
an  observer  of  affairs  only,  and  principally  employed  in  preparing  his 
Memoirs,  which  close  at  the  Eegent's  death.*  He  went  through  the  labour 
— a  labour  of  love — of  copying  the  entire  MS.  in  all  its  extent.  He  lived, 
according  to  the  seasons,  between  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in  Paris  and 
his  seat  at  La  Ferte.  In  1754  he  made  his  will,  which,  in  a  passage 
breathing  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  directs 
that  he  shall  be  buried  beside  her,  and  that  their  two  coffins  shall  be  so 
fastened  together  with  rings,  hoops,  and  bands  of  iron,  that  it  shall  be 
impossible  to  separate  one  from  the  other  without  breaking  them  both. 
He  died  at  a  great  age  in  1755.  His  Memoirs  were  taken  into  the  charge 
of  the  Government.  A  few  inquirers  had  access  to  them,  and  Madame  du 
Deffand  (1770)  mentioned  them  in  a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole.  The  first 
editions  published  were  mere  abstracts.  It  was  not  till  1829  that  an 
edition  approaching  to  completeness  appeared;  and  that  of  1864  lays  claim 
to  more  fulness  and  exactness  of  order.  There  has  been  much  criticism 
bestowed  on  the  Memoirs  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel — the  French  being 
the  best — and  anecdotes  from  them  fly  about  the  literature  of  the  century. 
But  the  British  general  reader's  knowledge  of  St.  Simon  is  still  hazy ;  his 
impression  of  him  rather  unjust,  as  second-hand  impressions  are  apt  to  be; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  now  that  France  presents  so  many  problems 
of  difficult  interest  to  the  world,  that  a  book  of  this  historical  importance 
should  be  more  widely  known  amongst  us. 

We  have  sketched  St.  Simon's  personal  career  at  some  length,  con- 
sidering our  space,  because,  without  such  a  sketch,  any  criticism  we  have 
to  offer  of  the  Memoirs  and  their  author  would  be  vague  and  impersonal. 
The  reader  has  already  seen  what  kind  of  man  the  Duke  was,  and  what 
were  his  opportunities  of  observation ;  and  the  Memoirs  reflect  both,  not 
distantly  and  indistinctly,  as  Gibbon  is  reflected  in  the  Decline  and  Fall, 
or  Robertson  in  the  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  livingly,  humanly,  familiarly. 
The  Duke  is  there  before  us,  an  honourable,  pious-minded,  patriotic  man  ; 
yet  with  strong  prejudices  and  a  too  keen  vindictiveness,  which  last  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  worst  point  about  him.  We  confess  to  liking 
St.  Simon,  but  on  that  black  point  we  shall  not  spare  him.  He  exults  over 
the  sufferings  of  his  enemies  with  a  savage  glee.  His  account  of  the 
Lit  de  Justice,  which  humiliated  the  parliament,  and  reduced  the  rank  of 
the  bastard  princes,  has  passages  recalling  the  primitive  American 
woods : — 

*  It  is  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  a  continuation  of  them,  from  1723  to  1743, 
exists  among  the  Duke's  papers  which  are  in  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
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"Towards  the  third  part  of  the  reading,  the  first  president,  grinding 
the  few  teeth  that  remained  to  him,  let  his  forehead  rest  on  his  staff,  which 
he  held  with  both  hands,  and,  in  this  singular  and  marked  posture,  listened 
to  the  end  of  a  reading,  so  overwhelming  for  him,  so  reviving  (resurrective) 
for  us.  As  for  myself,  I  was  dying  for  joy.  .  .  .  During  the  registration, 
I  turned  my  eyes  gently  in  all  directions,  and  if  I  constrained  them  with 
constancy,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  revenging  myself  on  the 
first  president.  Insult,  scorn,  disdain,  triumph,  were  darted  at  him  from 
my  eyes  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones." 

The  Due  de  Noailles,  who  had  spread  a  false  report  about  St.  Simon, 
at  the  time  when  both  were  Ministers  under  the  Regent,  found  no  more 
mercy  than  the  lawyer.  He  humbled  himself  before  his  brother  of  the 
sacred  order  of  dukes,  in  vain.  "Execrable  perfidy,"  "monstrous 
ingratitude,"  "  fearful  and  profound  project,"  such  are  among  the  headings 
of  the  chapter  in  which  St.  Simon  records  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
Noailles:  — 

"Noailles  suffered  all,  like  a  culprit  crushed  under  the  weight  of  his 
crime.  The  public  insults  he  received  from  me,  without  number,  did  not 
restrain  him.  He  was  never  weary  of  stopping  before  me,  either  in 
entering  or  leaving  the  Council,  with  an  extremely  marked  reverence,  nor 
I  of  passing  right  on  without  saluting  him.  .  .  .  Twelve  years  passed  in 
this  fashion  without  any  softening  on  my  part." 

The  reconciliation,  at  last,  was  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  women 
of  both  families,  and  of  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  the  uncle  of  the  offender, 
who  wished  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  St.  Simon's  eldest  son  and 
a  lady  of  the  enemy's  house.  Even  then,  St.  Simon  shrank  so  much  from 
meeting  Noailles,  and  suffered  so  much  in  doing  so,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  when  he  went  home,  he  tells  us,  of  having  himself  bled. 

This  was  a  dangerous  temperament,  and  we  ought  not  to  forget  it  in 
reading  the  Memoirs.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  all  was  open 
and  above-board  in  these  quarrels  of  St.  Simon's.  He  always  tells  us 
frankly  his  personal  relations  to  everybody  of  whom  he  writes,  so  that 
we  need  never  be  taken  off  our  guard.  And  he  made  war :  he  did  not 
practise  treachery. 

If  St.  Simon's  vengefulness  was  a  fault,  his  exaggerated  sentiment  of 
aristocracy  was  a  foible.  Sometimes  it  even  reduces  his  satire  to  nonsense. 
For  instance,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  a  certain  family  to  some  obscure  man's 
bravery  in  battle,  he  says,  "  Tons  les  vilaim  n'ont  pas  toujours  peur,"  as 
if  the  courage  of  Conde  or  Turenne  would  have  been  of  any  use,  if  courage 
had  not  been  plentiful  among  their  followers  of  all  degrees.  Never  did  a 
hobby  take  the  road  so  splendidly  caparisoned  with  trappings  of  or  and 
gules.  A  family  tracing  to  the  thirteenth  century  only,  is,  in  St.  Simon's 
eyes,  of  "  very  ordinary  antiquity."  A  man  without  ancestry  is  "peu  de 
chose,"  sometimes  "fort  peu  de  chose,"  sometimes,  more  simply,  "rien." 
Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  person's  coming  "  des  gentilhommes  fort  ordi- 
naires,"  "  de  branche  tres-cadette,"  and  so  forth.  Questions  of  etiquette 
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are  handled  precisely  as  if  etiquette  were  a  science.  It  would  take  pages 
to  discuss  all  the  points  raised  about  precedence,  salutations,  shaking  of 
hands,  mourning,  bows,  tabourets,  visits,  and  titles. 

Much  of  this  kind  of  thing  is  wearisome  to  people  in  our  generation, 
and  they  are  apt  to  forget,  first,  that  to  St.  Simon  it  was  all  inseparably 
mixed  up  with  political  and  social  questions,  and  secondly,  that  he  knew 
the  weak  side  of  it  all  as  well  as  they  do.  He  regarded  the  nobility  of 
France  as  kept  down  by  the  King,  and  encroached  upon  by  the  lawyers 
and  intendants  of  provinces  ;  the  dukes  and  peers  were  the  heads  of  that 
nobility ;  and  he  himself  was  a  duke  and  peer.  Naturally,  he  wished  to 
do  his  best  for  his  order,  to  make  it  a  reality,  and  cherished  accordingly 
all  the  still  surviving  customs,  emblems,  and  ornaments,  which  were  BO 
many  proofs  and  trophies  of  its  old  power.  This  was  the  serious  side  of 
his  aristocracy  as  a  doctrine  ;  its  comic  side  as  a  hobby  we  have  glanced 
at  already ;  but  he  who  would  understand  St.  Simon  must  do  justice  to 
both.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  he  were  exceptionally  fond  of 
titles  among  his  contemporaries,  whereas  what  made  him  pass  for  an 
authority  on  such  subjects  was  that  he  treated  them  with  learned  accuracy, 
and  reduced  them  to  regular  rules.  No  book  contains  so  much  severe 
criticism  of  the  pretensions  of  the  French  nobility  to  greater  things  than 
belonged  to  them,  as  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon.  He  dissects  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Kohans,  La  Rochefoucaulds,  La  Tours,  and  La  Tremoilles, 
with  the  steadiest  hand.  He  ridicules  as  a  mania  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  "  prince  "  by  families  which,  however  honourable  otherwise,  had 
no  historic  right  to  it :  and  what  he  says  of  the  usurpation  of  the  de, 
and  the  frequent  tendency  of  the  bourgeois  to  "  marqidser  ou  comtiser  son 
nom,"  is  of  importance  for  the  history  of  France.  The  nobility  of  that 
country  had  been  in  great  part  ruined,  and  in  great  part  swamped,  long 
before  its  memorable  Revolution. 

After  all,  however,  the  modem  reader  could  hardly  desire  a  better 
Liberal  than  aur  author  shows  himself  to  be  in  some  important  passages. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Marechal  de  Villeroy,  governor  of  the 
young  King  Louis  XV.  Here  is  St.  Simon's  account  of  a  lesson  which 
that  teacher  gave  his  royal  pupil  from  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries  one 
summer  evening  in  the  year  1721.  The  King  had  been  to  Notre  Dame  and 
Sainte  Genevieve,  to  return  thanks  for  his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness : — 

"  The  crowd  was  such  that  a  pin  could  not  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
in  all  the  parterre.  The  windows  of  the  Tuileries  were  adorned  and  filled, 
and  all  the  roofs  of  the  Carrousel,  as  well  as  the  Place  itself.  The  Marshal 
exulted  in  all  this  multitude,  which  disturbed  the  King,  who  was  every 
moment  hiding  himself  in  corners  ;  the  Marshal  drew  him  forth  by  the 
arms,  and  led  him  sometimes  to  the  windows,  from  which  he  saw  the 
Carrousel,  and  sometimes  to  those  looking  on  the  gardens  and  their  innu- 
merable crowd.  Everybody  cried  Vive  le  Roi !  every  time  he  was  seen  ; 
and  the  Marshal,  holding  him  every  time  he  wanted  to  get  away,  cried 
too,  '  See,  then,  my  master,  all  this  world  of  people  is  yours,  all  belong  to 
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you;  you  are  the  master  of  all;  look  at  them,  then,  a  little  to  content 
them,  for  they  are  all  yours — you  are  the  master  of  them  all.'  Beautiful 
lesson  for  a  ruler,  which  he  was  not  tired  of  telling  him  every  time  he  went 
to  the  windows,  so  afraid  was  he  of  his  forgetting  it !  ...  This  lesson 
made  a  great  noise  and  did  him  little  honour." 

We  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  the  Religio  Medici  of  a  good  old 
English  writer.  St.  Simon's  Confession  of  Faith,  made  apropos  of  Jansenism 
under  1711,  is  a  Religio  Patricii,  too  enlightened,  it  would  seem,  for  many 
a  Catholic  noble  of  later  times  : — 

"  I  hold  every  party  detestable  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  There 
is  no  party  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  closely 
attached,  and  still  more  by  conscience  than  by  healthy  political  views,  to 
what  are  improperly  known  under  the  name  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  since  those  liberties  are  neither  privileges,  nor  concessions,  nor 
usurpations,  nor  even  liberties  by  toleration  and  usage,  but  the  constant 
practice  of  the  church  universal,  which  that  of  France  has  jealously 
preserved  and  defended  against  the  enterprises  and  usurpations  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  have  inundated  and  enslaved  all  the  others,  and  done 
by  their  pretensions  an  infinite  harm  to  religion.  I  say  the  court  of  Rome, 
with  respect  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  .  .  the  chief  of  the  church.  .  .  the 
first  bishop.  .  .  as  being  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  par  excellence,  that  is 
to  say,  the  chief  of  all  his  vicars,  who  are  the  bishops.  To  which  I  add, 
that  I  hold  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the 
others,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  communion  ;  mother,  magistra, 
and  not  domina;  nor  the  Pope  the  only  bishop,  nor  the  universal  bishop 
ordinary,  and  diocesan  of  all  dioceses,  nor  having  alone  the  episcopal 
power  from  which  it  flows  into  the  other  bishops,  as  the  Inquisition,  which 
I  hold  to  be  abominable  before  God,  and  execrable  to  men,  would  make 
an  article  of  faith.  ...  It  follows  that  I  am  very  far  from  believing  the 
Pope  infallible  in  whatever  sense  it  be  taken,  nor  superior,  nor  even  equal 
to  the  oecumenical  councils,  to  which  alone  it  belongs  to  define  articles  of 
faith  and  to  be  without  error  regarding  it." 

The  style  of  St.  Simon  is  not  the  strong  point  of  his  book.  It  has  not 
the  translucent  elegance  of  the  prose  of  Pascal,  nor  the  vivid  decisive 
clearness  of  that  of  Voltaire.  Sometimes  his  narration  drags,  and  he  is 
an  unequal  writer,  whose  genius  is  stronger  in  observation  and  generaliza- 
tion than  in  expression.  Like  his  predecessors,  Sully  and  La  Rochefoucauld, 
he  probably  disappoints  those  whose  predominant  notion  about  French 
literature  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  lively  and  smart.  His  Memoirs  are 
essentially  serious  and  historical ;  he  does  not  gossip  for  the  sake  of  gossip ; 
and  his  endless  miniature  portraits  and  anecdotes  are  brought  together,  not 
for  the  sake  of  comedy,  but  of  the  sober  illustration  of  the  life  of  his  age. 
It  may  startle  the  reader  for  a  moment  if  we  compare  him  to  Hogarth, 
but  really  his  art  has  more  of  the  character  of  an  artist  like  Hogarth  than 
of  an  artist  like  H.  B.  or  Leech.  Painting  was  emphatically  his  talent, 
and  Sainte-Beuve  has  well  summed-up  his  merit  in  a  sentence  when  he 
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says  that  "  he  is  the  greatest  painter  of  his  age,  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  its  entire  expansion."  As  a  complete  picture  of  a  despot  and  a 
despotism,  nothing  equals  the  Memoirs.  Tacitus  hardly  surpasses  some 
of  his  best  touches.  And  the  reign  of  the  "  Great  Monarch  "  will  never 
again  be  the  same  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  it  was  before  the 
Memoirs  came  to  light.  Voltaire's  Siecle  is  admirable  in  its  way.  No 
medal  struck  in  Louis's  honour  during  his  long  reign  was  a  sharper, 
neater,  brighter  piece  of  workmanship.  We  have  said  before  that  the 
charm  of  the  reign  in  Voltaire's  eyes  was  as  much  as  anything  due  to  its 
patronage  of  the  arts.  But  the  royal  liberality  in  this  department  has  been 
much  exaggerated  by  vague  talk.  When  we  look  at  the  figures  we  find 
that  the  expenses  of  the  academies  at  Paris  and  Rome,  the  pensions  to 
men  of  letters,  and  the  allowance  to  the  observatory,  never  amounted,  at  an 
annual  average — all  of  them  together — to  more  than  about  half  the  money 
lavished  upon  Marly  alone.*  Voltaire's  Louis  is  an  elaborate,  artificial, 
court-dress  portrait  of  the  King ;  whereas  in  St.  Simon  we  have  the  man 
in  all  his  phases,  whether  showy  or  common-place ;  a  tyrant  in  his  house- 
hold as  in  his  kingdom ;  jealous  and  narrow ;  a  pompous  bigwig,  full  of 
selfishness  and  sham-politeness  ;  prude -ridden  and  priest-ridden ;  his  nose 
always  in  the  air,  yet  constantly  led  by  it ;  a  prize  mediocrity,  starting  with 
everything  in  his  favour,  and  prosperous  while  circumstances  were  good, 
but  quite  unequal  to  the  position  when  opposed  by  men  of  real  genius. 
Yet,  King  Louis  thus  amply  set  before  us  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  figures 
in  the  elaborate  drama  of  St.  Simon's  Memoirs ;  the  scenes  in  which  he 
appears  are  few  compared  with  the  multitude  which  they  embody. 

He  gives  us  likenesses  of  all  kinds,  from  careful  full-lengths  in  historical 
oil,  such  as  those  of  the  King  and  his  family,  of  Fenelon,  and  others,  to 
keen  little  pencil- sketches  of  debauched  abbes,  broken-down  adventurers, 
old  soldiers,  demireps  of  wit,  even  valets  if  they  come  in  his  way,  and 
illustrate  anything  or  anybody  of  importance.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  this  talent  in  literature  ;  what  distinguishes  St.  Simon's  kind  is  that  he 
gives  you  the  analysis  by  which  he  arrives  at  his  result,  while  he  holds  up 
the  result  before  you  as  a  vivid  piece  of  art.  He  seems,  more  than  most 
men,  great  as  a  painter  by  dint  of  being  great  as  an  anatomist.  Thus,  in 
what  Sainte-Beuve  calls  his  "  incomparable  portrait  "  of  Fenelon,  how 
wonderfully  he  detects  the  fine  silken  thread  of  courtly  ambition  running 
through  the  saint,  yet  not  spoiling  him  but  leaving  him  saint  still. 
Clarendon  has  drawn  no  character  better  ;  Horace  Walpole  none  so  well. 
We  shall  translate  some  passages,  but  to  do  more  is  quite  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  article  : — 

"  This  prelate  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  well  made,  pale,  with  a  large  nose, 
eyes  from  which  fire  and  genius  flowed  like  a  torrent,  and  a  physiognomy 
such  that  I  have  never  seen  any  that  resembled  it,  and  which  could  not 

*  See  the  figures  in  the  account  drawn  up  by  Marinier,  commis  des  bailments  under 
Co^berf,  Louvois,  and  Mansart.  (St.  Simon,  Mhn.  viii.  458.) 
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be  forgotten,  though  one  should  only  have  seen  it  once.  It  had  something 
of  everything  in  it,  and  the  contraries  were  at  war.  It  had  gravity  and 
gallantry,  seriousness  and  gaiety ;  smacked  equally  of  the  doctor,  the 
bishop,  and  the  grand  seigneur;  that  which  was  uppermost,  as  in  the 
whole  person,  was  finesse,  genius,  the  graces,  becomingness,  and,  above  all, 
nobleness.  It  required  an  effort  to  cease  looking  at  him.  All  the  portraits 
of  him  are  speaking  ones,  without,  however,  having  caught  the  justice  of 
the  harmony  which  was  so  striking  in  the  original,  and  the  delicacy  of 
each  character  that  this  visage  combined  in  itself.  His  manners  answered 
to  it  in  the  same  proportion,  with  an  easiness  which  communicated  itself 
to  others,  and  the  air  and  the  good  taste  which  only  come  from  the  best 
company  and  the  great  world,  and  which  shed  itself  over  all  his  conversa- 
tions. With  that,  a  gentle,  natural,  beautiful  eloquence — but  a  man  who 
never  wished  to  have  more  wit  than  those  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  who 
placed  himself  on  everybody's  level  without  letting  them  see  it,  who  put 
them  at  their  ease  and  seemed  to  enchant,  so  that  people  could  not  quit 
him,  nor  defend  themselves  from  him,  nor  help  seeking  to  meet  him 
again.  It  was  this  talent,  so  rare,  and  which  he  had  to  the  last  degree, 
that  kept  all  his  friends  so  entirely  attached  to  him  all  his  life,  in  spite  of 
his  fall,  and  that,  in  their  dispersion,  brought  them  together  to  speak  of 
him,  to  regret  him,  to  desire  him,  to  hold  to  him  more  and  more,  like  the 
Jews  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  sigh  after  his  return  and  to  hope  for  it  always, 
as  that  unhappy  people  still  waits  and  sighs  after  the  Messias.  By  this 
prophetic  authority  that  he  had  acquired  over  his  followers,  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  a  dominion  which,  gentle  as  it  was,  did  not  like  resistance. 
Thus  he  would  not  long  have  been  suffered  as  a  companion,  if  he  had 
returned  to  the  court,  and  entered  in  the  council,  which  was  always  his 
great  object." 

A  very  different  type  of  churchman,  Dubois,  is  brought  before  us  in  a 
few  sharp  strokes  : — "  All  the  vices  battled  in  him  as  to  which  should 
be  the  master.  They  made  a  perpetual  noise  and  combat  there.  Avarice, 
debauchery,  ambition,  were  his  gods ;  perfidy,  flattery,  servility  his  means ; 
complete  impiety  his  repose  ;  and  the  opinion  that  probity  and  honesty  are 
chimeras  in  which  people  array  themselves,  and  which  have  no  reality  for 
anybody,  his  principle,  in  consequence  of  which,  to  him  all  means 
were  good." 

The  talent  for  describing  character  was,  perhaps,  St.  Simon's  chief 
literary  gift.  But  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  it  and  his  cognate  gift, 
for  describing  what  we  may  call  moral  scenery.  The  force  with  which  he 
puts  on  the  canvas  the  appearance  of  the  courtiers  at  Versailles  when 
the  death  of  Monseigneur  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  1711,  has  justly 
been  singled  out  for  notice  by  M.  Sainte-Beuve  : — 

"The  greater  number  of  them,  that  is,  the  fools,  drew  sighs  from 
their  heels,  and  with  eyes  dry  and  wandering,  praised  Monseigneur,  but 
always  with  the  same  praise,  his  goodness,  and  bewailed  the  king  for  the 
loss  of  so  good  a  son.  The  cleverest  among  them,  or  the  most  con- 
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siderable,  disquieted  themselves  already  about  tlie  king's  health ;  they 
knew  the  good  sense  of  preserving  so  much  judgment  amidst  the  trouble, 
and  left  no  doubt  of  it  by  the  frequency  of  their  repetitions.  Others  truly 
afflicted,  and  of  the  cabal  thus  destroyed,  wept  bitterly  or  constrained 
themselves.  Those  who  already  regarded  this  event  as  favourable,  might 
well  push  their  gravity  to  the  point  of  maintaining  an  austere  aspect ;  it 
was  only  a  clear  veil  which  did  not  hinder  good  eyes  from  remarking 
and  distinguishing  ah1  their  traits.  These  ones  held  themselves  as  firm 
in  their  place  as  the  most  touched,  in  guard  against  opinion,  against 
curiosity,  against  their  satisfaction,  against  their  movements  ;  but  their 
eyes  made  up  for  the  little  agitation  of  their  bodies.  Changes  of  posture 
— a  certain  care  to  avoid  each  other,  to  avoid  even  a  meeting  of  the  eyes ; 
an  indescribable  something  of  freedom  in  the  whole  person,  notwithstanding 
the  care  to  be  composed — distinguished  them  in  spite  of  themselves." 

Although  it  was  by  no  means  St.  Simon's  object  to  make  his  book  a 
repertory  of  good  stories,  these  are  naturally  scattered  over  his  many 
volumes,  and  give  a  light  and  pungent  seasoning  to  what  is  essentially  a 
history  of  grave  importance.  To  him  we  owe  the  anecdote  of  the  old 
lady  of  rank  (a  connection  of  his  own  by  the  way),  who,  hearing  some- 
body moralize  on  a  wicked  grandee  just  dead,  observed  that  God  con- 
sidered twice  before  he  damned  a  man  of  such  family.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans' s  attempts  to  raise  the  devil ;  the  fear  of  ghosts  which  made 
several  ladies  keep  old  women  to  sit  up  in  their  bedrooms  all  night ;  the 
downright  drunkenness  of  the  half  crazy,  but  pretty  and  witty  Duchess  of 
Berry  ;  the  vagaries  of  the  Abbe  d'Entragues,  who  slept  with  his  arms 
held  up  to  make  his  hands  white,  and  had  himself  bled  regularly  for  the 
benefit  of  his  interesting  complexion ;  the  killing  of  a  gentleman  in  an  orgy 
by  emptying  a  quantity  of  Spanish  snuff  in  his  wine  ;  the  promenading  of 
Samuel  Bernard  the  banker  round  the  King's  gardens  by  Louis  himself, 
with  the  happiest  effects  on  the  financier's  purse-strings,  are  not  indeed 
details  of  much  consequence,  but  illustrate  the  character  of  the  time,  and 
are  recorded  with  a  polite  liveliness  in  the  old  French  manner.  St.  Simon 
lived  far  into  the  eighteenth  century,  but  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  man  of 
the  seventeenth.  He  did  not  take  kindly  to  Voltaire,  or  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  has  always  a  kind  word  to  say  for  Madame  de  Sevigne,  La 
Bruyere,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  or  Bossuet.  The  range  of  subjects  in 
which  he  is  at  home  tempts  to  discursiveness  and  quotation.  But  we  must 
forbear ;  content,  if  we  shall  have  assisted  to  make  more  popular,  a  writer 
sometimes  misrepresented,  and  already  more  talked  of  than  read,  by 
dwelling  for  a  little  on  the  most  interesting  points  about  his  character 
and  genius. 
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SHE  was  called  Mara,  and  we  all  of  us  wondered  how  a  name  of  such 
sadness  could  have  been  given  to  a  girl  so  bright,  sweet,  and  tender.  But 
Arthur  Halsey,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  raved  that  the  name  was  the 
softest  he  had  ever  heard,  and  that  it  was  just  such  a  one  as  he  would 
have  chosen  to  distinguish  her  from  other  women,  she  being  peerless. 

He  would  dilate  upon  her  beauty,  her  gentleness,  the  winning  power  of 
her  voice  with  that  meditative  ecstasy  used  by  certain  art  enthusiasts  in 
describing  a  picture,  or  by  connoisseurs  in  precious  stones,  who  hold  up 
a  diamond  in  the  sunlight  and  ask  you  to  admire  every  one  of  its  glittering 
facets.  Men  who  behave  like  this  are  generally  great  bores.  But  Halsey 
was  not,  for  we  all  of  us  knew  the  object  of  his  praise  and  thought  as 
well  of  her  as  he  did.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  the  first  to  declare  his  love,  and  the  evident  strength  of  her  prefer- 
ence for  him  were,  perhaps,  the  only  things  that  saved  us  from 
experiencing  for  her  a  passion  deep  as  his  own.  It  is  not  even  so  sure  that 
we  had  escaped  her  influence ;  and  may  be  each  of  us  reflected  in  secret 
how  much  lighter  the  journey  of  life  might  be  made  to  him  could  he  set 
out  on  it  with  Mara  for  his  companion. 

Yet  nobody  could  tell  whence  she  came,  nor  what  was  her  parentage  ; 
and  she  was  destitute  of  that  commonest  buttress  to  respectability — and 
to  roguery  too,  for  that  matter — references.  She  had  arrived  one  day  at 
the  small  seaside  town  of  Sandbeach,  had  taken  cheap  lodgings,  and  had 
given  out  her  name  naively  as  Mara  Child,  only  adding  on  the  inquiry  of 
her  landlady  that  she  was  Miss,  not  Mrs.  The  same  day  she  had  gone  to 
Butts's  Circulating  Library,  and  had  asked  Butts  in  person  whether  he 
knew  of  any  family  in  want  of  a  governess. 

Butts  was  a  simpleton  of  the  discursive  sort.  Besides  circulating 
books  he  was  house  agent  and  proprietor  of  the  Sandbeach  Gazette. 
This  three-handed  title  allowed  him  to  keep  a  finger  in  the  pies  of  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  had  led  him  up  to  a  vague  notion  that 
Sandbeach  belonged  to  him.  He  wore  a  velvet  skull  cap,  had  a  pasty- 
face  with  a  double  chin,  and  probably  meant  no  harm,  though  he  occa- 
sionally did  some : — "  You  have  held  a  governess's  situation  before,  I 
suppose  ?  "  was  his  magisterial  answer  to  the  girl  stranger's  question,  as 
she  stood  at  the  counter  of  his  well-stocked  shop. 

"  No,  I  have  never  held  any  situation,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  Then  you  have  some  one  who  will  answer  for  you  ;  speak  to  your 
abilities,  I  mean,  and  give  you  a  character  ?  "  Butts  looked  at  her  as  his 
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plump  fingers  unstrung  a  parcel  of  books  just  come  from  London.  She 
was  dressed  in  black,  and  wore  a  very  white  collar  and  cuffs.  It  was  a 
plain  dress  but  not  poor. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  I  am  an  orphan,  and 
know  of  nobody  who  could  give  me  a  character." 

Butts  was  both  astonished  and  scandalized : — "  The  price  of  a  five- 
line  advertisement  in  the  Sandbeach  Gazette  is  one  and  sixpence,"  said  he 
suspiciously — "  half-a-crown  for  two  insertions.  The  paper  appears  twice 
a  week." 

Mara  drew  out  a  little  net- work  purse  and  handed  him  half-a-sovereign  : 
"I  think  I  will  have  two  insertions  please,"  she  said.  "  You  can  say  I 
am  twenty-five  years  old  and  am  able  to  draw  a  little.  But  I  do  not  play 
the  piano." 

Butts  rang  the  coin  on  the  counter,  and  finding  it  good,  it  grieved  him 
to  part  with  so  much  as  seven  and  sixpence  change  : — "  The  subscription 
to  the  circulating  library  and  reading-room  is  half-a-crown  a  month,"  he 
remarked  in  a  half-conciliatory  tone.  "  "We  take  in  the  London  Magazines 
and  The  Times,  where  you  can  read  of  people  who  want  governesses.  You 
have  also  the  privilege  of  carrying  away  two  books  together  to  read  at 
home." 

Mara  said  she  would  subscribe  ;  then  Butts  asked  her  whether  she 
needed  stationery,  to  which  she  said  no,  but  bought  some  drawing  pencils 
and  a  mill -board.  In  brief,  most  of  her  ten  shillings  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Butts,  who,  still  suspicious,  tied  up  her  purchases  in  a 
parcel,  and  when  she  had  left  his  shop,  ejaculated,  "  I  don't  much  like 
the  look  of  her." 

We  learned  all  this  a  few  weeks  afterwards  when  Halsey  and  the  other 
three  of  us  had  come  up  from  Oxford  to  read  at  Sandbeach  during  the 
long  vacation.  Halsey  had  just  taken  his  degree  and  was  going  to  study 
for  the  bar;  Merry,  Clowes,  and  myself,  were  still  undergraduates,  but 
preparing  for  the  Honour  Schools  next  term,  and  we  had  pitched  upon 
Sandbeach  as  the  quietest  place  on  the  map.  It  was  not  so  quiet,  how- 
ever, but  that  we  soon  found  people  made  plenty  of  noise  there  about 
their  neighbours'  concerns ;  and  it  must  have  been  on  the  very  morning 
after  our  arrival  that  we  were  informed  by  our  landlady  of  this  singularly 
beautiful  and  odd  girl  who  had  come  to  Sandbeach,  hoping  to  find  a 
situation  "  u-ithout  references,  just  as  if  she  thought  all  the  people  in  these 
parts  were  mad-folk,  gentlemen  !  "  In  the  course  of  a  week,  having 
become  intimate  with  Butts,  he  treated  us  to  further  details,  though  we 
had  not  asked  him  to  do  so.  But  he  was  full  of  his  subject  and  so  were 
all  the  other  Sandbeachers  ;  this  event  being  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
scandal  with  which  the  town  had  ever  been  favoured.  It  seemed  that  two 
families  had  answered  Miss  Child's  advertisement,  but  they  had  been  able 
to  elicit  nothing  satisfactory  as  to  her  antecedents,  and  so,  of  course,  had 
receded.  All  Miss  Child  would  say  was,  that  her  mother  was  dead,  and 
that  she  had  never  known  her  father,  who  had  deserted  her  mother  years 
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ago.  At  first  her  mother  had  seemed  in  easy  circumstances,  afterwards  they 
had  become  very  poor,  and  had  been  obliged  to  work  with  their  needles 
for  their  living.  How  long  was  it  since  her  mother  had  died  ?  Six  years. 
And  what  had  she — Miss  Child— done  since  ?  Worked.  Where  ?  This 
she  refused  to  say,  and  she  would  neither  state  where  her  mother  had 
lived,  nor  how  it  came  that  she  herself,  after  being  reduced  to  live  by 
needlework,  was  suddenly  in  a  position  to  apply  for  a  place  as  governess. 
To  the  last  inquiry  she  had  simply  answered  that  she  had  met  with  some 
people  "who  had  been  good  to  her." 

All  this  was  extremely  suspicious.  Butts  appeared  to  consider  it  a 
premeditated  affront  upon  Sandbeach  that  any  one  should  come  there  not 
prepared  to  give  the  fullest  account,  in  print  if  need  were,  of  his  or  her 
life  from  birthday  upwards.  He  doubted  whether  he  was  justified  in 
letting  her  subscribe  to  his  library,  and  take  home  books  which  would 
afterwards  pass  into  the  immaculate  hands  of  visitors  having  references. 
To  be  sure  she  seldom  came  now  to  his  reading-room  to  look  at  The 
Times'  advertisements  as  she  had  done  at  first.  The  lady  subscribers 
had  stared  her  out  of  countenance,  observed  a  chilling  silence  in  her 
presence,  drawn  their  skirts  hastily  away  to  avoid  her  contact  as  she 
passed,  and  done  other  things  that  were  most  natural  and  proper  under 
the  circumstances.  But  now  and  then  she  would  come  to  bring  back 
books  and  borrow  others ;  and  a  few  days  ago,  added  Butts,  she  had 
glided  in  timidly  at  nightfall,  and  brought  him  a  dozen  water-colour 
sketches,  asking  him  whether  he  saw  any  hope  of  selling  them.  He  had 
kept  the  sketches  out  of  curiosity  and  shown  them  to  some  of  his  lady 
subscribers,  who  had  been  much  amused  at  the  girl's  impudence. 
Naturally  he  had  not  been  able  to  sell  any,  nor  was  he  sure  that  he 
would  consent  to  do  so,  even  had  the  chance  occurred  ;  for  one  should  never 
encourage  people  whom  one  does  not  know.  This  is  what  Butts  said. 

We  were  lounging  over  the  counter,  cutting  the  leaves  of  new  maga- 
zines, skimming  through  the  papers,  and  inspecting  the  library  catalogues. 

"  Let  us  see  the  sketches,  Butts,"  asked  Halsey,  who,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  had  from  the  outset  of  his  acquaintanceship  with  the  Sandbeach 
magnate  discarded  the  name  "Mr."  as  superfluous. 

"  As  the  women  are  making  such  a  dead  set  at  the  girl  it  is  obvious 
she  is  pretty,"  remarked  Merry,  whose  character  was,  contrary  to  the 
usual  rule,  not  out  of  keeping  with  his  name.  "I  even  suspect  that, 
since  our  friend  Butts  talks  so  lightly  of  the  sketches,  there  must  be  some 
merit  in  them." 

But  no,  there  was  no  merit  in  them  whatever,  except  such  as  comes 
from  patient  work  misapplied.  Butts,  who  was  quite  impervious  to 
sarcasm  from  not  understanding  what  it  meant,  produced  the  sketches 
out  of  a  drawer,  and  laid  them  before  us  with  a  kind  of  expostulatory 
shrug.  They  were  views  of  Sandbeach  and  neighbourhood,  the  sea  by 
day  and  by  moonlight,  and  displayed  only  the  most  elementary  know- 
ledge of  colouring.  Poor,  simple  drawings  they  were,  with  dabs  of  blue 
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for  sky,  grey  for  sea,  and  brown  for  shingle.  It  was  school-girl  art,  not 
so  bad  as  to  be  absurd  ;  not  good  enough  to  be  worth  a  glance.  Merry, 
Clowes,  and  I  threw  a  took  over  them  and  no  more.  Clowes,  who  was  a 
bit  of  a  cynic,  even  said  something  tart  about  teaching  girla  to  waste 
paper  and  colours  instead  of  instructing  them  to  bake  and  spin.  But 
Halsey  collected  the  sketches,  and,  after  going  through  them  cursorily, 
began  to  pore  over  them  one  by  one,  with  deep  attention,  as  if  there  were 
beauties  in  them  which  he  had  failed  to  discover,  but  which  were  visible 
to  him.  When  he  reached  the  last  he  held  it  almost  five  minutes  before 
his  eyes,  then,  like  a  good  fellow  as  he  was,  with  a  manly  sympathy 
for  all  that  was  weak  and  suffering,  he  exclaimed,  "  Poor  little  thing  ! 
Imagine  a  girl  trying  to  hire  herself  out  to  teach  her  poor  scraps  of  know- 
ledge, and  being  rebuffed  everywhere  because  there  is  a  miserable  secret 
in  her  young  life  which  she  wishes  to  conceal.  Perhaps  it  is  her  mother's 
or  her  father's  honour  which  she  is  endeavouring  to  cloak.  But  Butts 
there  and  his  lady  patrons  don't  choose  to  perceive  that,  if  this  pretty  girl 
had  vicious  instincts,  she  need  never  have  troubled  any  of  them  for  a  place 
or  money.  They  ban  her — the  ladies  by  pursing  up  their  lips  when  she 
crosses  them,  the  chaste  Butts  by  preaching  her  down  from  behind  his 
counter,  and  musing  as  to  whether  he  shall  let  her  beguile  her  evenings 
by  reading  one  of  his  books  which  she  has  paid  for.  Then  she  falls  back 
upon  these  attempts  to  earn  her  bread,  and  Butts  puts  them  in  a  drawer 
vowing  not  to  sell  them,  lest  he  should  encourage  immorality.  Well,  one 
day  when  she  has  exhausted  all  the  methods  she  knows  for  keeping 
starvation  away,  she  will  find  herself,  thanks  to  Butts  and  his  ladies,  with 
a  choice  of  three  roads  before  her  :  theft,  dishonour,  or  suicide.  If  she 
takes  to  the  first  road  Butts,  will  be  there  under  the  coat  of  a  policeman 
and  with  handcuffs  in  his  pocket.  If  she  selects  the  second  course,  Butts 
will  proclaim  that  he  foresaw  it  all  along.  If  she  flings  herself  into  the 
sea  we  shall  have  Butts  wanting  to  bury  her  in  the  felons'  corner  of  the 
churchyard,  with  a  verdict  of  self-murder.  Isn't  that  about  it,  Butts  ?  " 

Butts,  who  was  quite  impenetrable  to  the  notion  that  anybody  should 
think  of  poking  irony  at  him  did  not  seize  a  word  of  this,  and  answered 
complacently  :  "  They're  silly  daubs,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Nevertheless,  I  shall  buy  them,  Butts,"  answered  Halsey.  "  What 
is  their  price  ?  " 

"Oh,"  said  Butts,  who  would  have  smiled  had  nature  endowed  him 
with  a  capacity  for  doing  so,  "  sixpence  a-piece  would  be  a  deal  of  money 
for  such  things  as  them,  I  should  say." 

"  How  do  you  rate  the  worth  of  labour,  Butts  ?  "  muttered  Halsey, 
still  considering  the  sketches.  "  Each  of  these  drawings  must  have  taken 
a  day  and  a  half  to  execute.  Supposing  anybody  were  to  set  you  working 
for  a  day  and  a  half,  then  give  you  sixpence  and  call  it  a  deal  of  money  ?  " 

"The  wages  of  a  male  artisan  average  between  three  shillings  a-day 
and  ten ;  those  of  a  woman  between  ninepence  and  five  shillings,"  replied 
Butts,  who  always  took  questions  gravely. 
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"  And  it  must  be  skilled  labour  to  earn  the  money,"  took  up  Clowes, 
who,  although  an  excellent  fellow,  was  for  uprooting  sentimentalism. 
"Don't  let  us  have  any  paradoxes,  Halsey.  You  pay  work  if  it's  good  : 
if  not,  you  give  nothing." 

"  That's  your  theory,  Clowes ;  but  supposing  we  generalized  it  and 
paid  professional  men  only  for  the  good  work  they  did,  what  would  become 
of  most  novelists,  barristers,  and  cabinet  ministers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
clergy  ?  I'll  rate  the  drawings  according  to  their  industry,  and  according 
to  my  own  means,  at  seven- and- six  each,  Butts,  or  let  us  say  a  fiver  for 
the  lot,"  and  putting  the  unknown  girl's  pictures  together,  Arthur  Halsey 
handed  the  Sandbeach  censor  a  bank-note. 

I  suppose  the  money  could  not  have  lain  ten  seconds  in  Butts's 
hesitating  palm  when  the  shop-door  turned,  and  admitted  a  girl,  at  whose 
sight  Merry,  Clowes,  and  I,  who  had  begun  to  banter  Halsey  on  his 
quixotism,  instantly  lapsed  silent ;  for  it  needed  no  one  to  tell  us  that 
here  was  the  very  person  we  were  discussing, — come  as  if  to  speak  mutely 
for  herself,  as  to  her  deserts,  her  sadness,  and  her  destitution.  She  was 
surprisingly  lovely,  but  pale ;  and  her  beauty  was  of  that  frail,  infant- like 
sort,  which  has  astonished  eyes,  deep,  and  mysterious  as  velvet,  the 
tiniest  of  mouths,  and  timid  candour  spread  over  all  the  features  like  a 
bloom.  There  was  nothing  in  her  dress  to  mark  absolute  penury,  only 
her  ways  displayed  some  of  that  weariness  which  resulted  from  the 
struggle  against  a  current  too  strong  for  her  young  arms. 

She  coloured  as  she  entered,  but  less  because  of  us  than  because  of 
two  smart  young  ladies,  Miss  Ida,  and  Miss  Ada  Wilkins,  who  had  come 
in  with  her.  They  somehow  generally  contrived  to  be  at  Butts's,  these 
pretty  and  proper  Misses  Wilkins  at  the  hour  when  Merry  and  Clowes 
were  there,  and  virtue-like,  they  forthwith  began  to  stare  at  the  strange  girl 
in  black,  whose  name  they  knew,  as  if  they  suspected  her  of  shop -lifting. 

Mara  Child  laid  some  books  on  the  counter,  and  began  to  speak  in  a 
low  tone  to  Butts.  But  Butts,  amongst  his  other  qualities,  possessed 
that  of  being  slightly  deaf,  so  with  her  face  flushing  deeper  at  this 
necessity,  the  girl  was  obliged  to  raise  her  voice  so  that  we  all  heard 
what  she  said : 

"  I  have  brought  back  these  books,"  she  faltered,  "and — and — as  it 
is  the  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  Butts,  I  don't  think  I  shall  renew  my  sub- 
scription. And  please  would  you  insert  this  twice  in  the  Sandbeach 
Gazette."  (She  was  crimson  by  this  time,  and  drew  a  slip  of  paper  with 
a  half-crown,  from  her  pocket,)  it  is  another  advertisement ;  but  not  for  a 
governess's  place." 

Butts  being  a  simpleton  in  all  things,  small  as  well  as  great,  unfolded 
the  paper,  scrutinized  it  as  if  it  were  a  passport,  and  read  its  contents 
pompously  aloud  :  "  '  "Wanted,  some  work  by  a  needlewoman,  who  can 
embroider,  and  make  dresses.  The  advertiser  would  work  cheaply,  and 
as  many  hours  a  day  as  desired.  Address  :  M.  C.,  Circulating  Library, 
Sandbeach.'  " 
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The  Misses  Wilkins  tittered,  and  from  that  unlucky  moment  were 
banished  for  ever  from  the  affections  of  both  Clowes  and  Merry — Halsey 
had  covered  his  sketches  with  a  newspaper,  and  pretended  to  be  examining 
an  album,  but  his  eyes  glancing  over  its  edges  were  fastened  on  Mara, 
and,  on  hearing  the  Misses  Wilkins  tinkle  out  their  scorn,  he  reddened 
as  if  he  had  been  struck. 

Butts  had  heard  the  titter,  and  he  answered  with  a  frown  :  "  Oh  no, 
I  cannot  let  any  more  letters  be  addressed  to  you  here.  You  must  have 
them  sent  to  your  lodgings.  But — "  (and  it  was  evident  these  words  cost 
him  an  effort  as  if  he  were  being  constrained  to  do  a  menial  office,)  "  but 
this  five-pound  note  is  yours, — one  of  those  gentlemen  has  just  bought  all 
your  drawings." 

Butts  did  not  say  which  gentleman,  but  I  remember  as  if  it  were 
to-day,  her  turning  round  with  the  note  in  her  hands  and  looking  at  us. 
She  gazed  first  at  me,  then  her  eyes  rested  upon  Halsey,  and  such  an 
expression  of  wistful  gratitude  rose  to  her  face,  that  if  I  had  been  in 
Halsey's  place  I  should  have  fancied  she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  I  should 
have  answered  her.  But  Halsey  did  not  speak;  nor  did  she.  Her 
thanks  were  all  given  with  the  eyes,  and  the  reply  to  the  thanks  was 
conveyed  in  the  same  manner — that  is  at  one  glance. 

II. 

This  was  how  their  love  affair  had  begun.  After  this  they  saw  each 
other  frequently,  then  daily,  and  Halsey  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
apprising  Butts  that  he  had  better  show  himself  reserved  in  talking  about 
Miss  Child.  This  was  not  cautious.  Butts,  who  could  no  more  compre- 
hend a  threat  than  he  could  a  joke,  discoursed  more  than  ever  about  the 
girl,  her  advertisements,  and  her  water-colours ;  and  it  soon  became 
hinted  from  one  end  of  Sandbeach  to  the  other,  that  the  designing 
adventuress  (certain  others  said  :  "  the  minx,"  or  "  the  creature,")  had 
formed  an  improper  connection  with  the  most  bearded  of  the  four 
Oxonians  who  were  staying  at  No.  3  on  the  Parade. 

It  is  a  curious  symptom,  by  the  way,  that  alacrity  with  which  moral 
people  jump  at  the  idea  of  an  improper  connection.  One  would  really 
think  that  certain  moralizers  did  nothing  but  muse  upon  improprieties 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  the  return  of  the  same  next  day. 

There  was  in  truth  no  impropriety  between  Mara  and  Halsey.  A  day 
or  two  after  the  little  episode  at  Butts's  he  accosted  her  on  the  beach  ;  and 
breaking  through  the  conventionalities  which  are  very  well  between  people 
who  do  not  know  each  other,  and  do  not  much  care  to  do,  but  which  are 
absurd  when  hearts  are  already  more  than  half  united,  he  told  her  frankly 
that  he  had  heard  she  was  seeking  employment,  and  offered  to  assist  and 
serve  her  by  every  means  in  his  power.  She  thanked  him,  but  probably 
both  felt  in  that  moment  that  if  he  ever  placed  her  beyond  reach  of  want 
and  care  it  would  not  be  by  procuring  her  a  situation  as  a  governess,  as  a 
dressmaker,  or  even  as  an  artist. 

From  that  time  their  love  was  not  a  thing  which  either  sought  to 
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conceal  from  the  other ;  and  soon  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  meeting  her 
every  day  on  the  beach.  He  deserted  his  books,  took  long  rambles  with 
her  by  the  sea-side,  returned,  said  good-bye  to  her  at  her  door,  and 
passed  all  his  evening  in  recounting  her  praises  to  us.  We  smoked, 
nodded,  and  listened.  Then  he  introduced  us  all  three  to  her.  She 
blushed  on  first  presentation,  but  we  soon  became  good  friends,  for  there 
was  no  affectation  in  her  nature.  She  was  artless,  gentle,  and,  when 
amused,  would  laugh  so  innocently  and  sweetly,  that  we  regretted  her 
habitual  mood  should  be  one  of  pensiveness,  and  rather  sad  pensiveness. 
At  her  request  we  often  joined  her  and  Halsey  in  their  walks  on  the 
beach  ;  and  one  day  the  good  idea  occurred  to  one  amongst  us  to  charter 
a  sailing-boat  and  go  a  series  of  coasting  trips  and  picnics  to  places  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the  sea,  and  liked 
these  expeditions  ;  but  the  first  time  we  set  out  on  a  sunny  morning  with 
our  boat  fresh  painted  and  sails  new  bleached, — when  we  men  in  our 
jerseys  and  straw  hats  marched  down  to  the  beach  carrying  a  hamper 
between  us,  and  installed  Mara  on  a  throne-like  pile  of  scarlet  rugs  in  the 
stern, — when,  above  all,  on  putting  out,  Merry  broke  out  into  one  of 
Tom  Dibdin's  songs,  in  the  chorus  of  which  her  pure,  bright  voice  was 
soon  heard  to  join ;  then  there  was  a  pretty  to-do  indeed,  in  Sandbeach. 
It  so  happened  that  for  that  very  day,  and  under  plea  of  a  prior  engage- 
ment, we  had  refused  an  invitation  to  a  croquet  party  where  Miss  Ada  and 
Miss  Ida  Wilkins  were  to  shine  ;  and  the  fiat  thereon  went  forth  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other  that  "  the  minx,"  had  formed  an  improper 
connection,  not  with  one  amongst  us  only,  but  with  all  four.  God  bless 
us  all  in  this  island  for  the  charity  we  bear  our  neighbours  ! 

A  few  annoying  consequences  now  began  to  crop  up.  There  is  certainly 
not  an  inhabited  country,  save  this  one,  where  a  man — by  which  I  mean  a 
male — even  when  he  has  attained  to  Butts' s  age  and  virtuous  insensibility, 
could  bear  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  gallantry  of  a  woman  so  lovely 
and  defenceless  as  Mara  ?  But  Butts,  who  kept  no  gallantry  in  stock 
except  for  Mrs.  Butts — who  probably  exacted  it  as  tribute  without  leaving 
it  to  his  option — and  for  such  lady  customers  as  subscribed  to  his  rooms, 
bought  stationery  of  him,  and  had  references — Butts  babbled  about  Mara 
as  if  he  were  one  fish -fag  and  she  another.  The  Rev.  Joel  Grones,  the 
pastor  of  the  Jumper  Chapel,  taking  his  cue  from  Butts,  warned  our  land- 
lady, who  jumped  under  his  guidance  on  the  road  to  salvation,  that  our 
conduct  was  becoming  a  stumbling-block  and  an  occasion  for  offence. 
The  Anglican  rector,  who  had  called  on  us  on  our  arrival,  and  introduced 
us  to  some  of  the  local  tea-tables,  looked  severely  at  us  over  his  prayer- 
book  when  he  walked  up  his  church  one  Sunday,  and,  during  the  whole 
service,  seemed  to  be  deliberating  whether  he  should  write  to  the  dean  of 
our  college,  or  remonstrate  with  us  after  the  sermon  in  the  vestry.  He 
took  the  third  course  of  coming  to  No.  3  on  the  Parade  whilst  we  were  at 
dinner,  and  dwelling  apologetically  on  the  shock  our  behaviour  was 
causing  to  all  sensitive  Sandbeachers.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  had 
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never  done  a  thing  which  ought  by  rights  to  have  shocked  a  soul  not  pre- 
disposed to  cry  "  Shocking  !  "  We  were  strangers  to  the  town,  and  quite 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  it  shocked  people  to  see  us  go 
out  sailing  with  an  nnchaperoned  young  lady,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
shut  their  eyes,  and  not  talk  of  the  grievous  sight.  But  no  ;  the  morals 
of  the  Sandbeachers  demanded  that  our  own  morals  should  be  impugned  ; 
that  we  should  be  whispered  about  under  the  church-porch,  and  anathema- 
tized over  tea  and  muffins.  It  was  only  after  an  exasperating  piece  of 
vigour  on  the  part  of  Merry  that  the  conversation  about  Mara  and  us  grew 
a  little  more  guarded. 

Being  in  Butts's  reading-room  one  day,  he  heard  a  Sandbeach  quid- 
nunc— one,  curly-haired  Snigge,  son  of  Snigge  and  Snigge,  attorneys — 
crack  a  pleasantry  of  the  Sniggish  sort  concerning  Mara.  He  strode  up 
to  him,  and  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  face  which  sent  him  reeling  over  a 
cane  chair,  and  then  under  it.  Merry  was  a  muscular  Christian,  and  his 
slap  must  have  sounded  uncomfortably  to  a  few  in  the  room  who  had  often 
earned  quite  as  good  a  title  to  it  as  young  Snigge,  if  Merry  had  only  been 
present  to  hear  and  reward  them. 

But  what  was  to  come  of  all  this  ?  If  Halsey  had  been  not  necessarily 
a  libertine,  but  one  holding  French  views  of  life,  his  love  for  Mara  would 
have  led  to  the  same  results  as  do  ten  thousand  similar  liaisons  every 
year ;  but  Halsey's  passion  for  the  girl  was  too  deep  for  the  project  of 
ruining  her  to  cross  his  head.  One  of  those  cool-headed  virgins  who 
bring  actions  for  breach  of  promise  he  might  have  laid  siege  to  without 
scruple,  being  neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  young  men  of  his  age. 
But  Mara  excited  in  one  all  the  instincts  of  protection.  She  was  so  good, 
guileless,  and  confiding,  that  a  man  felt  the  wish  to  shield  her  and  keep 
her  from  harm's  way ; — to  seduce  her  would  have  seemed  more  than 
usually  heartless  and  brutal.  When  their  acquaintance  was  but  a  very 
few  days  old  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Halsey  had  already  resolved  to  marry 
the  girl.  He  was  of  age,  had  taken  his  degree,  and  would  be  independent 
of  his  profession,  having  600Z.  a  year  of  his  own.  This  was  enough  for 
comfort,  and  could  be  accounted  wealth  by  living  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  Halsey  had  parents  very  well  connected,  and  aspiring  to  see  him  do 
great  things  in  life.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  they  would  give  their 
consent  to  his  marriage  with  a  girl  in  Mara's  equivocal  position  ;  indeed, 
it  was  certain  they  would  endeavour  to  thwart  such  a  match  by  all  the 
means  their  alarm  and  indignation  could  suggest.  It  was  this  that 
worried  Halsey.  Week  after  week  passed,  and  he  had  not  yet  proposed 
to  Mara,  nor  had  she,  on  her  side,  given  him  or  us  the  slightest  clue  to 
her  history.  She  never  talked  of  the  past — never  alluded  to  it  by  the 
slightest  reference  to  people  she  had  known,  events  she  had  witnessed,  or 
places  she  had  visited.  Yet  she  did  not  appear  to  be  acting  with  a  settled 
purpose  at  concealment.  Had  she  just  recovered  from  a  terrible  fever, 
which  had  obliterated  all  the  pictures  in  her'  memory,  she  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  she  was  doing. 

27—2 
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When  a  man  is  placed  in  such  circumstances  and  has  three  friends  at 
hand,  he  is  generally  favoured  with  triple-tongued  advice  of  the  most 
impressive  sort  about  the  rashness  of  committing  himself,  the  folly  of 
hasty  marriages,  and  so  on.  Halsey  got  no  such  advice  from  us — not 
even  from  Clowes,  who  was  never  averse  to  showing  one  the  seamy  side  of 
schemes.  Each  of  us  well  knew  that  had  it  been  his  luck  to  be  loved 
by  Mara  as  Halsey  was  loved,  he  would  have  overridden  all  the  scruples, 
cautions,  and  relatives  in  the  world  ;  and,  this  being  so,  we  should  have 
considered  it  uncandid  to  tender  counsels  we  ourselves  should  never  have 
followed.  Therefore,  when  one  August  evening  Halsey  came  in  and  told 
us  quietly  that  the  matter  was  settled — that  Mara  had  agreed  to  be  his 
wife,  and  that  he  would  push  on  the  marriage  as  promptly  as  possible — we 
regarded  the  conclusion  as  natural  and  fitting,  and  held  out  our  hands  in 
congratulation. 

We  had  all — Mara  included — been  out  for  a  sail  that  afternoon,  and  on 
landing  Halsey  had,  as  usual,  been  left  to  accompany  Mara  to  her  door. 
From  various  indications — of  which  a  greater  timidity  than  ordinary 
on  Mara's  part  was  chief — we  had  guessed  that  a  consummation  was 
imminent,  and  on  our  return  we  had  not  waited  dinner  for  Halsey.  He 
came  back  later,  however,  than  we  had  expected.  It  was  nearly  ten 
o'clock,  and  he  found  us  leaning  out  of  our  bow-window  which  fronted 
the  sea,  and  smoking.  He  took  a  seat  after  we  had  shaken  hands  with 
him,  asked  for  water,  drank  off  two  glasses,  and  then,  by  the  moon's  light 
which  shone  on  his  face,  we  saw  that  he  was  pale  and  looked  excited. 
Here  let  it  be  said  that  Halsey  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  proportion- 
ately strong.  He  had  a  mass  of  brown  hair,  and  a  precocious  beard 
luxuriant  and  golden ;  but  he  was  not  a  slouchy  kind  of  giant,  one  of 
those  rough,  human  Newfoundlands.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  very 
careful  about  his  dress,  and  not  slovenly  or  lazy  in  his  conversation. 
Talk  about  business,  book-work,  or  sport,  drew  out  all  the  shrewdness  in 
him ;  but  in  matters  where  the  heart  was  involved,  he  acted  impulsively 
as  an  Italian. 

"  Yes,  we  must  get  the  marriage  over  at  once,"  he  exclaimed,  abruptly, 
after  he  had  been  silently  stroking  his  forehead  a  minute  or  two.  "  There 
is  no  chance  of  my  people  ever  consenting,  so  I  shall  go  up  to  town 
to-morrow  for  a  licence,  and  make  the  rector  marry  us  on  Thursday." 

"  Is  there  really  no  hope  with  your  people  ?  "  asked  Clowes.  Clowes 
was  slight,  dark,  and  deliberate.  If  he  had  been  in  Halsey's  case,  he 
would  have  married  Mara  without  hesitation  ;  but  he  would  have  asked  his 
parents'  leave  for  form's  sake.  He  was  going  to  be  a  clergyman. 

"  Yes,  it's  as  well  to  give  one's  people  fair  play,"  suggested  Merry, 
drawing  his  cigar  from  his  lips.  "  I  wouldn't  listen  to  them  if  they 
made  objections  ;  but  you  know  how  much  better  women  like  it  when 
they  can  be  married  without  secresy,  with  friends,  bridesmaids,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  If  I  could  marry  her  before  all  England,  and  with  twenty  bishops 
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behind  the  altar-rails,  I  would  do  it,"  exclaimed  Halsey,  vehemently. 
"  Do  you  think  it  doesn't  wring  my  heart  to  marry  the  little  thing  as  if  I 
were  ashamed  of  it  ?  But  what  is  the  use  of  bringing  all  my  people 
down  on  her  to  persecute  her  and  make  her  miserable.  You  fellows  know 
Mara,  from  the  first  day  you  heard  of  her  coming  innocently  to  a  strange 
place,  and  trying  to  get  a  situation  without  having  any  recommendation  to 
offer  but  her  own  truthful  face  and  honest  voice, — from  that  first  day  you 
felt  there  could  be  no  harm  in  the  girl,  and  when  you  set  eyes  on  her 
she  seemed  to  you  an  angel,  which  she  is.  But  what  is  the  use  of  trying 
to  prove  to  my  people  that.  They  would  bully  me  and  her,  and  if  I  told 
them  her  history  they  would  think  iae  mad  for  believing  it." 

He  continued  for  a  time  more  in  this  strain,  and  then  confided  us 
Mara's  history,  which  she  had  told  him  that  afternoon,  "  crying,"  said  he, 
"  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  as 
if  it  were  a  crime  she  were  confessing  to."  Mara's  mother  had  never 
been  married.  She  had  been  a  sempstress,  aud  when  deserted  by  her 
seducer,  who  had  kept  her  for  some  years  in  comfort,  she  had  resumed 
her  old  calling,  and  supported  herself  and  her  child  by  her  needle.  By 
and  by  Mara  had  been  able  to  earn  her  living  by  her  needle  too  ;  but,  at 
her  mother's  death,  a  rich  family — perhaps  related  to  her  father — had 
taken  her  under  their  protection,  finished  her  education,  and  given  her  a 
comfortable  home  under  their  roof.  She  remained  with  them  until  she 
discovered  that  the  master  of  the  house,  whose  wife  was  her  chief  bene- 
factress, and  who  was  himself  an  honourable  man  and  father  of  a  family, 
was  in  love  with  her.  Then  foreseeing  that  if  she  stayed,  she  could 
only  be  a  cause  of  sorrow  and  disgrace,  she  had  fled,  leaving  a  note 
behind  her  to  say  that  she  would  never  return,  because  she  had  been 
unhappy  in  the  house,  and  was  going  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  "They 
had  been  kinder  to  me  than  if  I  had  been  their  child,"  was  her  grateful 
acknowledgment ;  ' '  but  I  thought  that  if  I  made  myself  out  to  be  thankless 
and  wicked,  they  would  not  endeavour  to  follow  me."  So  she  had  come 
to  Sandbeach,  not  knowing  the  town,  but  thinking  that  from  its  loneliness 
it  would  be  a  good  place  to  hide  in.  She  had  ten  pounds  when  she  arrived 
— the  savings  of  her  pocket-money,  and  she  had  hoped,  in  her  ignorance 
of  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  she  could  obtain  a  situation  by  simply 
saying  that  she  was  willing  to  work.  How  soon  she  had  been  disappointed 
we  knew,  but  Halsey  had  met  her  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  grinding 
want.  Since  then  she  had  been  living  on  the  proceeds  of  her  sketches. 
She  painted  three  or  four  of  them  a  week,  and  for  each  Halsey  gave  her  a 
sovereign,  saying  he  knew  a  dealer  in  London  who  sold  them.  Being 
unimaginative,  she  had  never  doubted  this  was  a  fact.  Such  was  the 
simple  history  of  Mara,  as  Halsey  told  it  us. 

Looking  back  upon  that  time  it  strikes  me  as  a  symptom  of  the 
enthralling  fascination  Mara  had  exercised  over  us  all,  that  we  all 
accepted  her  account  of  herself  as  if  it  had  been  gospel.  There  were 
no  questions  and  no  doubting ;  yet  we  were  not,  I  believe,  fools.  On  the 
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morrow  Halsey  started  early  for  London  to  get  his  licence,  and  by  the 
following  train  Merry  went  there  too  under  commission  from  Clowes  and 
I  to  buy  Mara  a  wedding  present  in  our  three  joint  names.  By  clubbing 
our  resources  we  had  lumped  some  sixty  pounds,  and  Merry  brought 
back  the  same  evening  a  watch  and  chain,  a  bracelet,  and  a  pair  of 
earrings  all  tasteful  and  well  made.  Halsey  also  returned  about  the  same 
time  with  his  license  and  a  trousseau  that  had  cost  him  a  hundred 
pounds.  He  went  off  at  once  to  Mara's  ,and  brought  her  back  to  take 
tea  with  us,  the  landlady  being  invited  up  for  the  occasion  to  play 
propriety.  Mara  found  her  presents  on  her  plate  in  the  place  of  honour 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  I  fancy  I  can  see  Halsey  now  fastening  the 
earrings  to  her  tiny  ears,  then  turning  round  to  us  with  his  eyes  moist 
and  saying  :  "  What  good  fellows  you  all  are,  and  what  a  lucky  dog  I  am 
to  have  such  a  wife  and  such  friends  !  " 

The  presents  drew  a  little  colour  to  Mara's  pale  cheeks,  for  she  was 
extremely  pale,  and  it  escaped  none  of  us  that  she  wore  an  abstracted 
dreamy  expression  which  we  had  noticed  on  her  face  before,  but  which 
now  seemed  settled  there.  We  attributed  this  to  natural  emotion.  Later, 
however,  I  remembered  an  episode  of  that  evening  to  which  we  none  of 
ns  attached  much  importance  at  the  time,  though  it  seems  to  have  rather 
struck  Clowes,  who  was  the  most  observant  of  us.  When  the  tea-things 
were  cleared  away  Halsey  asked  if  there  were  anything  in  that  day's 
paper.  Our  landlady,  who  read  her  newspaper  religiously  from  end  to 
end,  advertisements  included,  answered :  "Oh  yes,  Mr.  Halsey,  the 
shockingest  murder  in  the  world  ;  a  policeman  killed  in  London  with 
a  poker.  There's  a  column  of  partic'lars  most  dreadful  to  think  of." 
Lifting  my  eyes  at  that  moment  I  saw  that  Mara's  face  had  grown  livid. 
Her  eyes  were  haggardly  fixed  on  the  speaker,  and  her  lips  parted  as  if 
in.  abject  terror.  Seeing  me  looking  at  her,  she  endeavoured  to  recover 
herself,  and  put  up  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  but  a  moan  broke  from 
her  lips  and  her  head  fell  back  senseless.  All  of  us  rose  in  alarm,  the 
window  was  opened,  salts  were  fetched,  and  Halsey,  falling  on  his  knees, 
chafed  her  hands  distractedly  between  his ;  but  as  she  was  soon  restored 
to  consciousness  the  incident  was  ascribed  to  the  heat,  which  had,  in 
truth,  been  oppressive  that  day. 

The  next  morning  Halsey  took  his  license  to  the  rector,  and  on  the 
day  following  the  wedding  came  off.  One  need  scarcely  describe  the 
commotion  spread  throughout  Sandbeach  by  the  event.  Although 
the  rector  had  been  given  but  four  and  twenty  hours  notice  this  was 
quite  enough  to  let  the  news  circulate  in  every  nook  of  the  town,  and 
at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ceremony  not  a  pew  in  the  small  parish 
church  but  was  crowded,  whilst  the  concourse  outside  would  have  given 
one  to  suppose  that  every  spectator  had  a  deep  personal  interest  in  what 
was  going  on.  The  Misses  Wilkins  were  there  with  their  hair  down  their 
backs,  fresh  and  still  wet  from  sea-bathing ;  young  Snigge  was  there  with 
the  female  Snigge  connection,  prying  and  excited  ;  Mrs.  Butts  was  there 
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and  the  entire  clan  of  Butts' s  lady  subscribers  mustered  to  a  woman, 
chattering,  whispering,  and  talking  in  all  the  coigns  of  vantage.  But 
the  wedding  was  not  quite  the  thing  some  of  these  good  Samaritans  had 
foreseen.  The  rector  was  a  worthy  man,  and  after  scanning  Halsey's 
license  he  had  said :  "A  gentleman  in  your  position,  Mr.  Halsey,  would 
not  do  anything  to  disgrace  his  family  name,  so  I  conclude  that  your 
intended  bride  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  you."  And  on  Halsey 
replying  with  a  powerful  adjuration  which  would  have  exploded  into  an 
oath  but  for  the  ecclesiastical  presence,  that  his  bride  was  the -purest 
woman  in  all  Christendom  the  rector  had  proceeded :  ' '  Well,  if  the  young 
lady  has  no  relatives  to  assist  her  my  wife  shall  lead  her  to  church,  and 
perhaps  you  will  let  the  wedding  breakfast  take  place  at  the  rectory." 
Accordingly,  when  Mara  stood  at  the  altar  railings  she  had  the  rector's 
excellent  wife  in  a  grey  silk  dress  behind  her.  Clowes  gave  her  away, 
I  was  acting  as  best  man,  and  Merry  kept  an  eye  to  the  marshalling  of 
six  little  national-school  girls  in  white  dresses  and  with  crowns  of  rose- 
buds in  their  hair,  whom  Halsey  and  the  rector's  wife  had  arranged 
together  should  act  as  bridesmaids.  Mara  was  exquisitely  dressed  in 
white  silk,  and  wore  a  bonnet  trimmed  with  orange  blossoms.  Her 
beauty,  her  bashfulness  and  the  tranquil  innocence  that  seemed  to  clothe 
her  stirred  a  murmur  of  admiration  as  she  descended  the  aisle  on  Halsey's 
arm,  and  such  of  the  congregation  as  had  not  been  moved  to  indulgence 
by  seeing  the  countenance  which  the  rector's  wife  lent  to  the  wedding 
were  shaken  in  their  prejudices  by  the  pride  and  admiring  love  with  which 
Halsey  appeared  to  regard  his  bride.  These  were  not  the  looks  of  a  man 
putting  the  finishing  touch  to  an  "  improper  connection."  The  ladies, 
with  woman's  unerring  connoisseurship  in  such  matters,  felt  it;  and  Mara, 
who  entered  the  church  as  an  outcast,  left  it  almost  popular.  There 
were  carriages  outside,  with  postilions  and  favours,  just  as  if  the  marriage 
had  been  in  London ;  but  as  the  first  of  these  carriages  drove  off  with 
Halsey,  his  bride  and  the  rector's  wife  for  the  parsonage  I  heard  a  woman 
say:  "It's  a  fair  and  harmless  face,  but  she  looks  as  if  her  mind  were 
not  with  her  body.  She  seems  thinking  of  something  else." 

in. 

Three  years  passed.  After  we  had  taken  our  degrees  Merry,  Clowes  and 
I  were  scattered  each  to  our  vocations.  Clowes  took  root  in  a  Northern 
vicarage,  Merry  went  to  grow  mangels  on  his  estate,  and  myself  finished 
eating  my  terms  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar.  I  frequently 
saw  Halsey,  who  lived  in  London.  His  family  had  been  slow  to  forgive 
his  marriage,  but  he  had  a  sister  who  was  fond  of  him,  and  an  ally  of  this 
kind  ends  by  removing  even  such  mountains  as  family  pride.  She  had 
brought  the  rest  of  the  Halsey  household  first  to  extend  pardon  to  Arthur 
personally,  then  to  call  on  his  wife,  and  lastly  to  admit  that  the  latter  was 
not  vulgar  or  odious,  indeed  was  inoffensive.  The  concession  went  no 
further  than  this,  perhaps  because  Mara  did  not  evince  any  wish  to 
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penetrate  into  her  husband's  family.  Halsey's  sister,  who  was  married, 
often  called  upon  her,  and  seemed  disposed  to  strike  up  an  intimacy  with, 
and  pet  her.  Mara  showed  herself  grateful  for  these  attentions  ;  but 
she  had  grown  more  reserved  since  her  marriage  than  before  it.  She 
was  sweet,  kind  and  amiable  with  all  her  husband's  friends,  but  she  made 
no  efforts  to  widen  her  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  she  never  went  into 
Society. 

This  afflicted  Halsey,  who  would  have  liked  to  take  her  everywhere, 
and  glory  in  her  beauty ;  but  doubtless  his  home  was  all  the  happier  for 
Mara  devoting  her  whole  mind  and  heart  to  it.  It  was  certainly  the 
happiest  home  a  man  could  have  pictured  to  himself  even  in  a  dream. 
A  year  after  their  marriage  a  child — a  baby  Mara — had  been  born  to 
them,  and  the  young  mother's  life  was  wholly  abandoned  to  the  two  beings 
she  loved  best  on  earth.  A  wish  of  her  husband's  was  law  to  her ;  his 
comfort  the  aim  of  her  every  waking  thought.  Arthur  was  called  to  the 
Bar  but  did  not  practise,  having  by  family  interest  obtained  a  post  under 
Government  which  kept  him  absent  several  hours  every  day.  But  when 
he  returned  home  he  was  sure  to  find  every  day  the  same  tender  smile  of 
welcome  on  Mara's  face,  the  same  mother-taught  crow  of  love  on  the  lips 
of  his  child  ;  so  that  sometimes  he  would  exclaim  half  laughing,  half 
seriously  :  "  What  have  I  done  to  be  so  happy  ?  " 

If  he  said  this  in  his  wife's  presence,  as  he  often  did,  she  would  turn 
to  him  and  answer  softly:  "If  you  are  really  happy,  Arthur  dear,  you 
deserve  it  all  for  the  happiness  you  have  given  me." 

"  But  do  you  know  I  get  to  fancy  I  have  taken  somebody  else's  share 
of  happiness  as  well  as  my  own.  Providence  must  have  made  a  mistake, 
and  there  is  some  poor  devil  walking  about  wondering  what  has  become 
of  the  lot  of  bliss  intended  for  him,  and  misappropriated  by  me."  He 
said  this,  smiling,  one  winter  evening  as  he  met  me  on  the  steps  of  our 
club,  and  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  home  to  dinner,  adding  that 
Mara  had  not  seen  me  for  a  month,  and  would  treat  it  as  a  pleasant 
surprise.  His  spirits  overflowed,  and  as  contented  men  generally  like  to 
see  the  reflex  of  their  prosperity  on  others,  he  said,  with  abrupt  kindness  : 
"  But,  by  the  way,  let's  talk  about  yourself.  You've  no  briefs  yet  ? 
Well,  I  think  I  can  promise  you  one  that  may  lead  to  others.  Houillier, 
one  of  the  coal  people  whose  mines  have  got  into  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
telling  me  to-day  he  wished  he  could  get  hold  of  a  studious,  pushing 
junior  who  would  really  read  up  his  case.  Those  whom  his  solicitor  has 
recommended  him  are  muffs,  cousins  of  the  solicitor,  of  course.  So  I 
mentioned  you  and  he  booked  it." 

Poor  fellow,  he  little  guessed,  no  more  did  I,  how  soon  I  should  be 
holding  a  brief  upon  which  vital  concerns  of  his  own,  not  coal  interests, 
would  depend  ! 

He  lived  in  a  pleasant  house  out  Kensington  way,  and  we  drove  there 
in  a  cab.  Cheeriness  and  comfort  greeted  us  from  the  threshold.  A 
well-brushed  page  opened  the  door,  a  bright  fire  was  glowing  in  the 
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dining-room,  where  a  table  shining  with  glass  and  silver  was  laid  for  two  ; 
and  a  thick  crimson  carpet  muffled  the  staircase  leading  to  the  drawing- 
room  which  might  well  have  satisfied  a  richer  man  from  its  elegant  furni- 
ture and  coziness.  Mara  had  gone  out  shopping,  so  the  page  stated,  and 
was  not  yet  returned,  but  there  was  work  of  hers  with  a  basketfull  of  gay- 
coloured  worsted  balls  on  the  small  table  at  which  she  usually  sat  near  the 
fire-screen ;  and  on  a  handsome  piano,  which  was  open,  lay  pieces  of 
new  music. 

"  See  that,"  said  Halsey,  resting  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "  Do  you 
remember  that  advertisement  Mara  put  into  the  paper  at  Sandbeach 
three  years  ago,  saying  she  could  not  play  the  piano  ?  Well,  she  can 
now.  I  had  bought  that  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  thinking  we  might 
occasionally  give  parties;  and,  knowing  I  liked  music,  she  engaged  a 
music  mistress  to  give  her  lessons  every  morning  unawares  to  me.  The 
other  night,  after  dinner,  she  told  me  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  then  she  sank 
down  and  played  the  tunes  she  had  heard  me  praise."  He  turned  and 
brushed  something  away  from  his  eyes  when  he  had  said  this,  then  rang 
for  the  nurse  to  bring  down  baby  Mara,  who  was  led  in  toddling,  and 
with  a  finger  in  her  mouth.  He  caught  her  up  and  covered  her  rosy 
cheeks  with  kisses,  then  passed  her  on  to  me  to  do  likewise,  and  said  : 
"Why  don't  you  many,  too,  and  set  up  an  imitation  of  this.  What 
comparison  is  there  between  this  life  I  am  leading  here,  and  that  club- 
and-chambers'  existence  I  should  have  been  dragging  on  with  you  fellows 
if  I  had  not  met  Mara  ?  " 

I  was  reflecting  just  the  same  thing.  When  should  I  be  in  a  position 
to  marry,  like  Halsey,  and  feel  that  other  lives  and  happinesses  were 
entwined  with  mine  ?  Not  probably  till  I  was  past  middle  age,  and  unable 
to  exist  in  my  home  with  the  same  force  and  freshness  as  Halsey  did  in 
his.  At  the  best  I  should  be  wedded  to  some  one  much  younger  than 
myself,  and  there  could  never  be  between  us  that  full  communion  of  spirit 
which  comes  from  a  parity  of  ages,  and  consequently  of  hopes.  I  had 
reached  this  point,  and  was  seated  near  the  fire  holding  baby  Mara  on  my 
knees,  when  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  seven. 

"It's  strange,"  exclaimed  Halsey,  without  alarm,  but  astonished  as  he 
compared  his  watch  with  the  clock.  "We  dine  at  seven,  and  Mara  is 
never  so  late  as  this." 

We  continued  to  chat  and  play  with  the  baby,  but  at  a  quarter  past 
seven  our  remarks  began  to  flag,  and  Halsey  rang  to  ask  the  page  whether 
his  mistress  had  not  left  word  that  she  would  be  home  later  than  usual  ? 
No,  was  the  answer.  Mrs.  Halsey  had  gone  out  at  about  half-past  four, 
telling  Susan,  the  maid,  that  she  had  worsteds  to  match,  and  a  few  other 
things  to  buy,  but  she  would  be  back  very  shortly.  I  hazarded  a  few 
reassuring  conjectures,  which  whiled  away  the  next  ten  minutes,  but  at 
the  half-hour  Halsey's  anxiety  became  intolerable,  and  he  rang  again,  but 
for  the  maid  this  time,  to  inquire  of  her  what  her  mistress's  exact  words 
had  been.  The  maid  repeated  all  the  page  had  said,  but  added  that  her 
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mistress  had  mentioned  having  mislaid  her  watch-key,  and  being  obliged 
to  go  to  a  watchmaker's  to  buy  another.  She  had  just  pronounced  these 
words,  when  there  was  a  ring  at  the  street-door.  It  was  a  sharp  ring, 
unaccompanied  by  a  knock.  The  maid  went  down  and  answered  it.  We 
sat  looking  at  each  other  apprehensively.  In  a  minute  the  maid  returned 
with  a  startled  countenance  to  say  that  a  policeman  wished  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Halsey. 

A  policeman  is  seldom  the  bearer  of  good  tidings.  We  both  rose 
together,  Halsey  white  as  a  sheet,  and  I  instinctively  clasping  his  child 
closer  to  me.  When  the  policeman  was  shown  up,  we  must  have  offered  a 
singular  picture — Halsey  half  way  towards  the  door,  and  looking  as  if  he 
were  afraid  to  advance  to  meet  the  coming  news ;  I  with  uneasy  inquiry  in 
my  attitude.  The  child,  unconscious  of  our  emotions,  was  playing  with 
my  neck-tie. 

•The  policeman  was  a  strong,  honest-faced  man,  who  removed  his 
helmet  on  entering,  and  looking  at  both  of  us  said,  "Mr.  Halsey  ?  "  Then 
he  paused  a  moment,  evidently  not  prepared  for  the  signs  of  comfort  and 
even  of  luxury  which  he  saw.  He  coughed,  and  changed  the  key  of  his 
voice  :  "  I'm  sorry  to  say,  sir,  there's  a  lady  in  trouble  at  our  station. 
She  was  brought  in  custody  an  hour  ago,  on  a  charge  of  shoplifting  at  a 
jeweller's,  and  refused  to  give  her  name.  When  she  was  searched,  how- 
ever, they  found  cards  and  letters  addressed  Mrs.  Halsey,  and  she  admits 
the  name's  hers." 

Halsey  made  a  step  forward  :  "  MY— WIFE— CHARGED— WITH— 
SHOPLIFTING!" 

Every  word  was  separated  from  the  next  by  a  cavernous  gasp,  and  the 
voice  grated  in  an  accent  unknown  to  me.  I  put  the  child  down  on  the 
sofa,  and  with  cold  moisture  bedewing  my  own  forehead,  approached 
Halsey,  thinking  his  next  movement  would  be  to  spring  at  the  policeman, 
and  fell  him  where  he  stood. 

The  policeman  was  not  daunted,  but  appeared  touched  :  "  It's  best  in 
these  cases,  sir,  to  be  told  the  worst  at  once.  I'm  afraid  there's  no 
mistake  here.  The  three  diamond  rings  was  found  in  the  lady's 
pocket." 

rv. 

I  cannot  describe  how  we  went  down  to  the  police-station,  for  of  all 
the  events  of  that  hideous  night,  this  is  the  only  episode  which  has  left 
no  trace  in  my  memory.  We  seemed  to  have  flown  to  the  station.  It 
was  a  place  of  the  usual  chilly,  depressing  sort.  White-washed  walls, 
forms  fastened  to  these  walls  by  iron  clamps,  a  wicket  door  leading  to  the 
cells,  and  a  railed-off  space,  behind  which  sat  an  inspector  having  a  desk 
before  him,  and  behind  him  a  fire-place,  over  the  shelf  of  which  hung 
handcuffs  and  a  truncheon,  in  guise  of  ornaments.  The  whole  place  was 
pervaded  by  that  odour  which  is  diffused  by  the  blue  cloth  dye  of  police- 
men's tunics.  The  inspector  was  quiet  and  respectful.  On  finding  he  had 
gentlemen  to  do  with,  he  appeared  to  set  light  store  by  the  charge.  He 
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did  not  consider  his  prisoner  innocent,  but  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  charge  should  be  withdrawn,  and  he  opposed  no  difficulty 
whatever  to  Halsey's  seeing  his  wife,  who  had  not  been  placed  in  a 
cell,  but  in  a  private  room  of  the  inspector's  own,  pending  information 
about  her.  I,  of  course,  left  Halsey  to  go  alone  ;  and  when  the  inspector 
had  returned,  I  questioned  him  about  the  charge.  It  was  then  I  discovered 
for  the  first  time  how  much  deeper  than  mere  friendship  were  my  feelings 
for  Mara,  since  all  the  inspector  said  was  powerless  to  shake,  even  for  a 
single  moment,  my  faith  in  her  guiltlessness. 

The  facts  were  these  :  Mrs.  Halsey  had  gone  to  a  jeweller's  to  whom 
she  was  unknown,  and  had  asked  for  a  key  to  her  watch.  Seeing  she 
looked  "  respectable,"  the  jeweller  had,  whilst  fitting  the  keys,  begged 
her  to  examine  a  tray  of  rings.  At  this  juncture  came  in  a  woman  poorly 
dressed,  presumably  a  confederate,  who  requested  to  be  shown  a  cheap 
eight-day  clock,  and  then  said  something  in  a  low  voice  to  Mrs.  Halsey, 
who  answered  her.  The  jeweller,  not  liking  the  appearance  of  the  second 
customer,  put  down  the  watch-keys  he  was  holding,  and  at  once  lifted 
down  the  eight-day  clock,  keeping  his  eyes  sharply  fixed  on  the  woman  as 
he  did  so.  She  reddened,  made  some  excuse  about  the  clock  being  too 
large,  and  without  waiting  to  be  shown  another,  hastily  left  the  shop. 
Then  the  jeweller  said  to  Mrs.  Halsey,  "I  think  we're  well  rid  of  her, 
ma'am  :  she  seemed  up  to  no  good."  To  which  Mrs.  Halsey  replied,  "  I 
saw  no  harm  in  her,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  jeweller  was  surprised, 
but  added  nothing.  Mrs.  Halsey  paid  for  her  watch-key  and  went  out. 
Then  the  jeweller,  on  inspecting  his  ring-tray,  perceived  that  three  valu- 
able diamond  rings  had  been  abstracted.  He  ran  after  Mara,  overtook 
her,  gave  her  in  charge  to  a  policeman,  and  had  her  led  back  to  his  shop 
where  the  pocket  of  her  dress  was  searched,  and  the  three  rings  found 
in  it. 

This  is  what  the  inspector  said,  and  the  policeman  who  had  arrested 
Mara — not  the  one  who  had  called  to  tell  us  of  her  arrest — described  the 
finding  of  the  rings,  "just  at  the  top  of  the  packet,  lying  on  the  hand- 
kerchief." According  to  him — a  policeman  of  the  emphatically  specu- 
lative and  dull  sort — it  was  proof  conclusive  of  his  prisoner's  guilt,  that 
though  she  had  shown  herself  "cool  and  brazen  enough"  when  first 
taxed  with  the  theft,  she  no  sooner  saw  the  rings  drawn  from  her 
pocket  than  she  clasped  her  hands  in  frenzy,  and  implored  the  jeweller 
not  to  proceed^  against  her.  She  said  she  would  buy  the  rings  and  give 
him  money  besides.  She  behaved  like  a  mad  thing,  and  ended  by  throwing 
herself  on  her  knees  and  crying  that  she  was  innocent,  and  that  she  had  not 
put  the  rings  there,  and  that  if  he  prosecuted  her  he  would  never  forgive 
himself  for  the  calamities  he  had  caused.  The  jeweller  answered  this  by 
asking  her  whether  she  knew  the  other  woman  who  had  come  into  the 
shop.  At  first  she  refused  to  reply,  but  on  being  pressed  and  told  that  if 
she  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  she  might  perhaps  be  forgiven ;  she  acknow- 
ledged that  she  did  know  the  woman,  but  could  say  nothing  about  her. 
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By  "  couldn't,"  she  clearly  meant  "wouldn't,"  so  the  jeweller  said  it  was 
plain  they  were  confederates,  and  had  her  locked  up. 

The  inspector  inquired  whether  the  lady  was  a  sister  of  mine.  On  my 
negative  gesture,  he  remarked  drily  that  cases  of  this  sort  were  frequent, 
though  so  few  of  them  were  made  public.  It  was  kleptomania.  Some 
ladies  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  jewellery.  They  were  not  thieves 
in  other  respects ;  but  they  stole,  like  magpies,  because  of  the  glitter,  and 
did  not  appear  to  understand  the  wrong  of  it  until  they  got  into  trouble 
of  this  sort. 

At  this  moment  Halsey  returned.  He  was  wan  and  looked  as  if  he 
had  aged  ten  years  in  two  hours.  But  he  was  collected : — "  This  is  some 
horrible  mistake,"  he  said,  drawing  me  aside.  "  I  thought  at  first  Mara 
might  have  taken  up  the  rings  to  examine  them  and  put  them  in  her 
pocket,  without  thinking  of  what  she  was  doing.  She  has  not  been  quite 
herself  of  late.  You  recollect  that  absent  nervous  look  that  fell  on  her 
about  the  time  of  our  marriage.  It  disappeared  afterwards,  but  now  I 
call  it  to  mind,  her  manner  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  something 
like  what  it  was  then  ;  and  people  in  absent  moods,  you  know,  will  do  the 
strangest  things.  But  Mara  has  no  recollection  of  having  touched  the 
jewellery,  and  she  cannot  conjecture  how  the  rings  came  into  her  pocket. 
This  might  be  accounted  for,  however,  by  her  commotion  of  mind  after 
that  inhuman  tradesman's  conduct.  Go  and  see  the  fellow — will  you  ? 
I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak  calmly  to  him.  Tell  him  that  everything 
will  be  made  right.  We  will  buy  the  rings  if  he  likes.  Explain  that 
Mara  is  in  delicate  health — critically  delicate  ;  and  bring  him  back  with 
you  at  once  to  withdraw  the  charge.  I  shall,  of  course,  wait  by  Mara  till 
you  return.  I  will  try  and  get  her  to  sleep." 

I  set  off  at  once  for  the  jeweller's,  who  was  one  Mowleson,  a  much- 
respected  man,  as  the  inspector  told  me.  My  view  of  all  this  frightful 
business  was  Halsey's.  I  was  convinced  that  Mara  had  unconsciously 
taken  up  the  rings  and  dropped  them  into  her  pocket  in  one  of  her 
abstracted  moments.  So  the  woman  who  had  entered  the  shop  and 
spoken  to  her,  I  was  sure  she  must  be  simply  a  beggar,  and  that  her 
suspicious  looks,  her  seeming  acquaintanceship  with  Mara,  and  the  other 
suppositions  about  her,  were  so  many  phantoms  of  the  policeman's  and  the 
jeweller's  brains.  The  streets  were  carpeted  with  a  December  frost  as  I 
walked  ;  and  though  it  was  nine,  and  I  had  not  eaten  since  midday,  I  did 
not  feel  hunger.  I  was  for  getting  the  matter  concluded  out  of  hand  that 
Mara  might  return  to  her  home  and  her  child.  But  I  had  reckoned  with- 
out Mowleson. 

His  shutters  were  being  put  up  as  I  arrived,  and  he  was  standing  in  his 
doorway,  this  much-respected  man,  discussing  the  day's  event  with  some 
other  local  tradesmen,  his  neighbours.  I  had  scarcely  set  eyes  on  him  than 
I  felt  a  weight  at  the  heart,  for  his  was  a  face  that  spoke  hopelessness  to 
any  appeal  at  compassion.  He  and  Butts,  the  Sandbeach  gossip,  must  have 
been  cast  in  the  same  moulds.  I  learned  subsequently  that  he  was  a 
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Methodist  holding  spiritual  office  in  his  church,  and  sat  at  vestry  boards. 
His  hard  head  was  like  a  paving-stone,  and  his  eyes  had  no  colour  in  them. 
As  to  his  business,  he  was  in  the  condition  of  wanting  to  rent  a  villa  in  the 
country  to  go  to  of  a  Sunday ;  and  if  he  could  make  any  lucky  stroke  of 
trade,  such  as  being  advertised  in  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  some 
startling  occurrence,  his  desires  might  be  attainable.  He  invited  me 
into  his  shop,  but  not  into  his  parlour,  and  after  hearing  me  state  my 
errand,  answered  aloud,  so  that  the  other  tradesmen  might  hear  and  be 
induced  to  come  and  listen  to  the  moral  dialogue,  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  prosecute  on  "  public  grounds."  He  pronounced  "  public,"  as 
if  there  were  at  least  three  p's  to  it.  A  policeman  had  come  to  tell  him 
the  thief  arrested  was  Mrs.  Halsey,  a  lady,  but  this  was  reason  the  more. 
There  should  be  no  difference  between  rich  and  poor  in  the  apportionment 
of  justice.  (Here  a  quotation  from  scripture.)  Besides  there  had  been 
many  jewel  robberies  of  late,  and  jewellers  were  bound  to  stand  by  each 
other.  This  was  Mowleson's  opinion. 

The  other  tradesmen  assented,  glad  for  once  to  have  a  gentleman's 
honour  under  the  heels  of  their  commercial  boots,  and  so  press  it  out  of 
shape  with  stampings  of  scriptural  jargon  and  counter-board  aphorisms. 
Possibly  none  of  these  men  would  have  been  wholly  callous  if  argued  with 
separately.  But  they  held  together ;  the  much-respected  Mowleson  declined 
to  see  me  in  private  ;  and  if  I  found  a  plea  that  seemed  to  touch  one  of  the 
number,  it  was  triumphantly  rebutted  by  the  rest,  who  were  only  vulnerable 
on  some  other  point.  I  made  myself  humble  with  these  men.  I  flattered 
them.  I  sounded  one  by  one  all  the  chords  by  which  men  can  be  moved — 
interest,  vanity,  commiseration.  But  it  served  nothing.  Though  my 
tongue  faltered  in  the  end  at  the  thought  of  what  Mara  was  about  to  suffer, 
and  though  I  could  not  restrain  some  tears  from  celling  up  into  my  eyes 
as  I  said:  "  God  forgive  you,  gentlemen,  more  freely  than  you  forgive," 
there  was  not  one  of  my  hearers  but  seemed  persuaded  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  would  be  his  if  he  only  remained  thus  steadfast  in  denying 
pity.  After  I  had  prayed  and  pleaded  for  two  hours,  the  much 
respected  Mowleson  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  by  saying  crisply  : 
"  I  deeply  regret  being  obliged  to  perform  a  painful  duty,  but  my 
mind  is  made  up  ;  besides  I  have  already  put  the  case  into  the  hands  of 
my  solicitors,"  and  he  mentioned  a  firm  of  attorneys  for  whom  sending 
people  to  jail  was  as  daily  meat  is  to  other  persons. 

With  what  feelings  I  returned  to  the  police-station  need  not  be  told. 
There  were  two  tattered  and  drunken  women  who  had  just  been  brought 
in  when  I  came  back,  and  the  inspector  who  was  entering  the  charge 
against  them,  excused  himself  civilly  for  not  showing  me  to  the  room 
where  Halsey  was.  He  gave  me  verbal  directions  where  to  find  it.  I 
threaded  a  corridor  leading  to  the  private  part  of  the  station,  and  came  to 
the  door  that  stood  slightly  ajar.  I  pushed  it  softly,  and  saw  Mara  lying 
on  a  bed,  with  a  great  coat  which  a  kindly  policeman  had  lent,  thrown 
over  her  feet.  The  regularity  of  her  breathing  told  that  she  was  asleep. 
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Halsey  was  seated  by  the  bedside  holding  one  of  her  hands  between 
his.  There  was  no  light  in  the  room  but  the  flicker  of  a  small  fire  in  the 
grate. 

I  whispered  Halsey's  name.  He  looked  up,  pressed  a  kiss  on  his 
wife's  hand  and  laid  it  gently  on  the  bed.  Then  he  stole  towards  me  on 
tiptoe.  "  Well  ?  " 

My  looks  told  him  more  than  my  words  :  "  The  man  won't  withdraw 
the  charge,  Halsey ;  but  it  will  break  down  in  court,  so  courage  !  " 

He  remained  silent  some  moments.  "Well,"  said  he,  when  he  had 
rallied  from  the  blow.  "  Well,  if  you  have  not  succeeded,  I  should  not 
have  done  so.  And  after  all  it  doesn't  much  matter.  The  affair  must 
have  become  public  since  Mara  was  arrested  in  the  streets,  and  so  many 
tradesmen,  and  our  own  servants  know  all  about  it.  It  is  best  that  the 
facts  should  be  set  forth  in  full  truth  so  that  no  false  rumours  may  be 
hinted.  Mara  will  be  committed  for  trial ;  we  shall  bail  her  out  to- 
morrow, and  of  course  any  jury  will  acquit  her ;  then  we  shall  go  and 
live  abroad.  I  shall  rely  upon  you,  old  fellow,  to  take  all  the  steps  for 
the  defence.  Be  Mara's  counsel,  and  see  my  solicitor  about  it  early  to- 
morrow. Then  you'll  have  to  call  on  my  brother-in-law,  and  telegraph 
to  Merry  respecting  bail :  I'll  only  mix  up  firm  friends  in  this  business. 
Good  night.  I  shall  remain  by  Mara.  You  see  she's  sleeping.  She 
actually  entreated  me  to  forgive  her !  Forgive  her,  good  God  !  as  if  I 
had  anything  to  forgive  her  !  " 

Next  day,  after  the  night  charges  had  been  disposed  of  at  the  district 
police  court,  Mara  Halsey,  aged  28,  was  indicted  for  stealing  three  rings, 
value  seventy-five  pounds,  the  property  of  Jabez  Mowleson.  Halsey  had 
not  left  his  wife  all  the  night,  and  he  had  driven  with  her  in  the  cab  from 
the  station,  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes  merely  sitting  on  the  box.  At 
the  court  she  was  not  put  in  the  common  room  with  the  other  prisoners. 
The  magistrate,  who  knew  Halsey,  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  shown 
to  his  private  apartment  until  the  case  was  called  ;  and  he  spared  her  the 
indignity  of  the  dock,  directing  her  to  sit  on  a  chair  in  front  of  it,  Halsey 
being  placed  to  the  right  of  her,  and  myself,  with  Halsey's  solicitor  to  the 
left.  She  had  smiled  sadly  to  me,  and  held  out  her  little  hand  on  meeting 
me  in  the  court,  as  if  to  thank  me  for  not  doubting  her.  I  suppose  Halsey 
had  told  her  that  I  had  looked  heart-broken  on  returning  from  my 
unsuccessful  embassy  to  the  jeweller's  the  evening  before,  and  that  I  had 
spent  all  the  night  in  consultation  with  solicitors  and  barristers,  whom 
I  had  roused  from  their  beds,  to  plan  how  this  unholy  charge  might 
be  frustrated.  I  had  even  thought  it  binding  to  advise  Halsey  in  the 
morning  to  call  in  counsel  of  standing,  so  that  no  chance  should  be 
missed  through  my  want  of  experience  or  skill.  But  to  this  he  had 
replied  vigorously:  "No,  there  is  no  counsel  like  a  friend.  You  shall 
defend  her  before  the  magistrate  and  before  the  jury.  If  you  cannot  save 
her  no  hired  advocacy  would."  And  in  this  instance  I  think  he  was  right. 
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The  court  was  full  to  choking.  It  is  a  mystery  how  certain  things 
get  about  in  a  way  to  convoke  of  a  sudden  all  the  people  one  least  expects 
to  meet.  There  had  been  no  paragraph  about  the  affair  in  the  papers, 
and  yet  the  bench  and  the  counsel's  part  of  the  court  were  crowded  with 
men — barristers,  Oxford  men,  and  others  who  had  heard  of  the  matter  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  heaven  only  knows  how.  It  was,  however, 
an  audience  sympathetic  towards  Mara.  Nobody,  not  being  a  middle- 
aged  Pharisee  devoted  to  business  pursuits,  respectability  and  vestry 
interests,  could  gaze  unmoved  at  the  child-faced  prisoner  who  nestled 
close  to  her  husband,  and  shivered  from  shame  at  her  position,  but  whose 
features  bore  no  trace  of  guilt.  The  magistrate  seemed  really  touched, 
though  he  had  a  right  to  be  unimpressionable  ex-ojficio,  and  when  the 
prosecuting  attorney  opened  the  case  he  frowned  at  him  not  very  im- 
partially. 

The  depositions  were  brief.  The  respected  Mowleson  reiterated  all  we 
know ;  but  I  succeeded  in  eliciting  the  following  points :  1,  that  Mara  had 
not  asked  to  be  shown  the  rings  or  any  other  trinkets ;  2,  that  the 
woman  who  came  in  and  spoke  to  Mara  might  very  well  have  passed  for  a 
beggar,  being  poorly  clad ;  3,  that  Mara  had  shown  no  undue  precipitation 
in  leaving  the  shop,  and  that  when  overtaken  and  brought  back  she  had 
not  offered  any  resistance,  verbal  or  otherwise,  to  her  pockets  being 
searched.  This  last  fact  was  borne  out  by  the  policeman,  who  had 
stated  that  the  prisoner  had  at  first  seemed  more  surprised  than  alarmed 
at  the  charge,  and  had  herself  held  her  pocket  open  for  him  to  dip  his  hand 
into.  It  was  only  when  the  rings  were  discovered  that  her  demeanour 
had  changed,  and  that  she  had  become  as  if  crazy. 

I  had  purposely  refrained  for  my  cross-examination  from  adopting 
offensive  tone  towards  the  jeweller.  This  answers  in  cases  where 
barristers'  tongues  only  and  not  their  hearts  are  in  their  work.  I  had 
been  minute  in  my  questions  but  conciliatory,  hoping  no  longer  to  get  the 
charge  withdrawn  by  an  appeal  to  sentiment,  but  trusting  I  might 
honestly  convince  Mowleson  that  our  defence  was  a  just  one,  and  that 
there  had  been"  no  intentional  theft.  It  seemed  now  as  if  my  method 
were  going  to  succeed.  Mowleson  had  been  surprised,  then  evidently 
disconcerted  by  the  hostility  of  all  the  faces  round  him.  Maybe  he  had 
relied  upon  receiving  a  compliment  from  the  magistrate  upon  his  integrity 
in  not  suffering  the  ends  of  justice  to  be  defeated.  Not  getting  the  com- 
pliment it  appeared  to  strike  him  suddenly  that  he  might  be  doing  himself 
more  commercial  harm  than  good  by  his  stubbornness  ;  and  this  disquiet- 
ing thought  seemed  to  lead  him  to  the  reflection  that  perhaps  after  all  his 
suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  unlucky  mis- 
hap. I  summed  up  the  evidence,  addressing  myself  more  to  him  than  to 
the  magistrate,  and  pointing  out  with  all  the  temper  I  could  command,  that 
there  had  been  nothing  in  Mrs.  Halsey's  manner  to  show  criminal  inten- 
tion ;  that  she  was  above  want,  that  she  had  more  trinkets  at  home  than 
she j  ever  cared  to  wear,  and  that  her  having  unconsciously  put  the  rings 
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into  her  pocket  was  the  only  conclusion  in  accordance  with  charity  and 
sense. 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  magistrate.  "  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Mowle- 
son,  that  there  was  anything  intentional  here.  It  strikes  me  this  is  a  case 
of  absence  of  mind." 

Mowleson's  paving-stone  head  appeared  to  have  come  round,  by 
degrees  and  from  public  influence,  to  the  same  notion.  He  conferred  with 
his  attorney,  and  though  the  latter  held  good  from  professional  instinct, 
the  jeweller  was  evidently  not  being  swayed  by  him.  In  another  minute 
the  charge  was  about  to  be  withdrawn,  and  I  already  heaved  a  sigh  of 
gratitude  and  relief,  rising,  and  preparing  to  escort  Mara  out  of  court. 
Feeling  she  was  about  to  be  freed  she  turned  and  beamed  a  look  of  thank- 
fulness upon  me. 

Then  this  is  what  happened. 

To  the  left  of  me,  and  within  the  bar  behind  which  stood  the  public, 
there  had  been  sitting  a  woman,  dressed  plainly,  but  with  great  neatness. 
She  had  cold  features  and  keen  eyes,  and  she  appeared  to  hold  some 
official  position,  for  her  place  was  one  where  solicitors  usually  sat.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  seen  her  before  in  other  courts,  and  I  had  a 
notion  she  was  a  prison  matron.  Once  or  twice  during  the  case  I  had 
noticed  her  lean  forward,  and  try  to  get  a  view  of  Mara's  features ;  but 
Mara  being  on  a  line  with  her,  and  in  some  degree  screened  by  me,  she 
had  not  succeeded.  Just  as  I  had  risen,  however,  persuaded  that  every- 
thing was  at  an  end,  this  woman  stood  up  again,  and  leaned  right  forward. 
I  had  just  turned  to  Mara,  and  was  smiling  back  the  thankful  look  she 
had  cast  me,  when  in  one  second  her  features  grew  fixed  into  appalling 
rigidity,  as  if  petrified.  She  half  rose,  as  if  going  to  fly,  then  sank  back 
overwhelmed,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot  as  though  in  an  ague.  I 
faced  round,  and  saw  a  smile  flit  over  the  cold  woman's  thin  lips.  She 
whispered  to  a  policeman. 

,  The  policeman,  with  an  amazed  expression,  said,  "  Your  worship,  the 

head  matron  of  the Penitentiary  is  in  court,  and  sayg  she  can  identify 

the  lady." 

A  thunderbolt  falling  through  the  roof  could  not  have  occasioned  a 
more  general  start ;  but  in  an  instant  there  was  a  lull.  All  eyes  turned 
towards  the  matron,  and  one  could  have  heard  a  raindrop  fall. 

"I  request  that  the  matron  may  be  sworn,"  I  demanded,  scarcely 
knowing  what  I  said. 

The  matron  was  sworn,  and  advanced  towards  Mara,  into  whose  almost 
death-like  face  she  gazed  an  instant  without  emotion. 

"  This  is  Mara  Hort,"  she  said.  "  She  was  committed  for  trial  about 
ten  years  ago  on  the  charge  of  murdering  a  policeman,  and  being  con- 
cerned in  a  great  jewel  robbery.  The  grand  jury  returned  a  true  bill  on 
both  counts,  but  she  was  only  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  penal  servitude.  She  underwent  five  years  of  her  penalty, 
and  was  liberated  about  five  years  ago  on  a  ticket -of- leave." 
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Feeling  as  though  I  were  half-paralyzed,  I  turned  to  support  Mara  ; 
but  I  had  to  give  my  assistance  to  her  husband.  Halsey  had  staggered 
bolt  upright,  had  battled  away  the  air  a  moment  with  his  hands,  and  had 
then  fallen  heavily  forward  senseless. 

"  Arthur  !  "  cried  Mara,  flinging  herself  on  his  prostrate  body,  and 
wailing  with  an  accent  which  froze  one  to  the  marrow  from  its  superhuman 
anguish, — "  Arthur,  I  swear  by  our  child  that  I  was  innocent !  They 
sentenced  me  to  prison,  but  I  had  done  nothing.  There's  a  secret  I  can't 
disclose.  Arthur,  speak  to  me !  " 

V. 

There  were  two  people  who  continued  to  believe  in  Mara's  innocence — 
her  husband  and  I.  The  rest  of  the  world  felt  at  most  pity,  and  there 
was  probably  joy  in  Sandbeach  that  the  suspicions  of  all  the  respect- 
able folk  concerning  Mara  should  at  length  have  been  verified.  As  for 
Justice,  she  took  her  usual  enlightened  view  of  the  whole  affair.  The 
ring-robbery  assumed  a  new  complexion  the  moment  Mara  had  undergone 
a  previous  conviction  for  felony.  She  was  committed  for  trial,  and  found 
guilty.  The  judge,  an  equitable  man,  learned  and  phlegmatic,  pointed  out  to 
her  how  grievous  was  her  crime  in  forcing  access  to  an  honest  gentleman's 
affections  and  home  under  an  assumed  name,  and  by  stories  which  he 
presumed  had  been  false.  He  was  very  much  afraid  that  she  had  abused 
her  fraudulently- obtained  position  to  carry  on  an  organized  system  of 
robberies  in  partnership  with  her  former  associates,  and  that  this  ring 
theft,  which  had  been  providentially  brought  home  to  her,  was  but  one  of 
many  such  undetected.  He  ended  by  sentencing  her  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude  as  an  "  habitual  criminal." 

Arthur  Halsey  was  not  present  at  his  wife's  trial.  He  had  broken  down 
a  few  days  previously  under  brain-fever.  It  was  I  who  defended  Mara, 
and  when  sentence  had  been  pronounced  held  out  my  hand  to  her  over 
the  dock-spikes  and  said  :  "  I  know  you  are  innocent,  and  so  does  Arthur. 
God  bless  you.  We  shall  devote  our  lives  to  discovering  the  truth  and 
righting  you." 

She  answered,  pressing  my  hand  between  both  of  hers :  "  Comfort 
Arthur,  and  kiss  Mara  for  me.  But  do  not  try  to  discover  my  secret, 
dearest  friend.  You  will  all  learn  it  when  we  meet  in  heaven." 

Her  calm  resignation  since  her  commitment  for  trial,  and  during  the 
trial  itself,  had  surprised  me.  It  seemed  as  though  now  that  Arthur  knew 
who  she  was,  a  load  had  been  removed  from  her  conscience  almost  too 
heavy  to  bear.  She  was  no  longer  the  same  woman.  She  betrayed  a 
fortitude  that  was  amazing  in  a  creature  so  frail,  and  as  I  walked  sadly 
home  to  Halsey 's  sick  bed  after  the  trial  which  had  widowed  him,  I  asked 
myself:  "What  terrible  secret  can  there  be  buried  in  this  afflicted 
woman's  soul  ?  " 

We  had  both  of  us  repeated  the  question  until  our  brains  reeled,  and 
our  hearts  were  crushed,  and  it  was  from  piteous  inability  to  unravel  it — 
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from  inability  to  seize  the  justification  which  he  knew  must  be  somewhere 
•within  his  reach  if  he  could  only  discover  the  veil  which  cloaked  it,  that 
Halsey  had  succumbed.  In  the  delirium  of  his  fever  he  cried,  addressing 
me  by  my  name  :  "  Have  you  got  the  clue  ?  It  must  be  among  those 
papers.  Read  them  all  again,  and  more  carefully  this  time  !  " 

The  papers  he  meant  were  the  newspaper  reports  of  Mara's  first  trial, 
ten  years  before,  which  we  had  procured.  We  had  pored  over  them  to- 
gether, and  had  learned  that  Mara's  account  of  herself,  given  to  Halsey 
before  their  marriage  was  all  true  so  far  as  it  went.  She  had  invented 
nothing,  though  she  had  held  back  some  of  the  truth.  Thus  the  name  of 
Child,  under  which  she  had  been  married,  was  the  only  one  she  had  a 
right  to  bear,  that  of  Hort,  the  name  under  which  she  had  been  con- 
victed being  her  natural  father's,  which  her  mother  had  adopted.  It  was 
quite  true  that  her  mother  had  been  heartlessly  deceived  by  her  father, 
and  that,  after  that  Mrs.  Hort  being  destitute,  had  resumed  her  first  trade 
of  sempstress.  It  was  again  true  that  after  her  mother's  death  Mara  had 
met  with  benevolent  friends,  under  whose  roof  she  had  remained  until  the 
master  of  the  house  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  when,  to  save  him 
against  himself  she  had  fled.  Only,  instead  of  meeting  with  these  friends 
immediately  upon  her  mother  s  death,  she  had  only  been  taken  in  hand  by 
them  after  her  release  from  the  penitentiary  on  the  ticket-of-leave.  They 
had  been  put  in  the  way  of  helping  her  by  a  discharged  prisoner's  aid 
society ;  and  being  attracted  by  her  sweet  temper,  her  beauty,  and  the 
good  reports  the  prison  matrons  all  gave  of  her,  they  had  soon  offered  her 
a  home  under  their  roof,  suspecting  that  she  had  not  been  so  entirely 
guilty  as  appearances  showed,  and  that  she  was  perhaps  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  We  learned  these  particulars  from  the  people's 
own  lips,  but  Mara's  flight  had,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure  revoked  the 
good  opinion  which  had  been  formed  of  her.  At  least  so  her  benefactress 
said.  This  lady's  husband  we  saw  in  private,  and  he  confessed  with 
shame  that  Mara's  grace,  goodness,  and  gentleness  had  indeed  turned  his 
head,  and  he  had  easily  guessed  why  she  had  deserted  his  house.  He 
considered  that  there  was  some  mystery  about  the  girl ;  himself  he  could 
believe  no  wrong  of  her. 

With  respect  to  the  crime  for  which  Mara  had  been  convicted,  the 
circumstances  were  these.  On  her  mother's  death  Mara  had  gone  to  live 
with  a  fellow-sempstress,  named  Jesse  Mill.  This  girl  had  been  well 
behaved  at  first,  but  having  become  the  mistress  of  a  card  sharper, 
welsher  and  cracksman,  named  Jem  Raff,  she  had  taken  to  receiving  and 
concealing  property  stolen  by  him.  A  great  jewel  robbery  having  been 
traced  to  Jem,  the  detectives  had  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  his 
connection  with  Jesse  Mill,  and  having  been  informed  of  his  usual  hours 
for  visiting  her,  they  had  lain  in  wait  for  him  one  evening,  and  whilst  he, 
Jesse,  and  Mara  Hort  (who  had  a  room  next  Jesse's)  were  at  tea  in  the 
latter's  room,  a  policeman  had  burst  the  door  open.  Jem  had  escaped 
out  of  the  window,  which  was  a  top  one  on  the  roof.  The  policeman  had 
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tried  to  dart  in  pursuit,  but  Mara  Hort  had  struck  him  from  behind  on  the 
head  with  a  poker  as  he  was  half  through  the  window,  and  this  had 
caused  him  to  lose  his  balance  and  fall  over  the  roofs  parapet  into  the 
street,  where  he  had  been  killed  by  the  fall.  Nobody  had  seen  Mara 
strike  the  blow,  but  when  the  second  policeman  (who  should  have  been 
by  the  side  of  the  first  when  the  latter  broke  the  door  open,  but  who  had 
lagged  behind)  entered  the  room  the  crime  had  been  committed.  Mara, 
however,  charged  herself  with  the  murder,  and  completely  exonerated  her 
friend.  On  her  box  being  searched,  jewelry  stolen  by  Jem  Baff,  was 
found  in  it,  and  she  was  arraigned  on  the  double  charge  of  wilful  murder 
and  complicated  in  a  robbery;  Jesse  Mill  being  only  indicted  on  the 
lesser  count  of  receiving  stolen  goods.  The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill 
against  Mara  Hort,  but  the  petty  jury  convicted  her  only  of  manslaughter, 
because  of  her  youth  and  beauty  it  was  said.  People  also  rumoured  that 
the  same  causes  had  probably  moved  the  judge  when  he  sentenced  her  to 
so  little  as  seven  years'  penal  servitude,  and  there  was  even  some  scandal 
on  the  subject.  A  few  journalists  who  had  not  seen  Mara,  and  could  con- 
sequently remain  dispassionate,  had  written  virtuous  leading  articles. 

These  items  constituted  all  we  could  learn,  for  Mara  would  add  nothing 
to  them.  Her  husband  and  I  both  exhorted  her,  in  pity  on  us,  her  child, 
and  herself,  to  give  her  own  version  of  the  atrocious  history  ;  but  though 
our  supplications  must  have  put  her  to  moral  torture,  worse  than  slow 
fire,  she  constantly  answered  that  the  secret  was  not  hers,  and  that  besides, 
if  she  did  speak,  all  that  she  alone  could  say  would  not  serve  her.  Halsey 
and  I  then  set  ourselves  to  find  Jesse  Mill  and  Jem  Raff,  but  the  former  had 
been  convicted  at  the  same  time  as  Mara  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  had 
been  condemned  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment  only ;  Jem  Raff  had  got 
clear  away.  The  police  could  give  us  no  clue  to  their  whereabouts.  We 
searched  the  Whitechapel  slums,  cross-questioned  thieves,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  all  those  bad  characters  who  might  be  colonizing  African 
wastes  for  us  if  the  Government  did  not  prefer  to  keep  them  as  curiosities 
to  show  the  stranger ;  but  search  or  question  as  we  would,  we  heard 
nothing  of  Jem  or  his  honest  mistress,  who  seemed  to  have  melted  into 
space.  It  was  then  that  Halsey,  who  had  been  worn  away  to  the  shadow 
of  his  former  self,  broke  down ;  and  shortly  after  the  trial  took  place. 

Halsey  was  many  weeks  recovering,  but  he  did  recover,  and  then  began 
for  him  a  life  of  misery  by  which  fate  appeared  determined  to  make  him  pay 
for  every  one  of  his  past  glad  moments,  by  tenfold  the  number  of  tears  and 
moans.  He  left  the  house  where  Mara  and  he  had  lived,  and  took  lodgings 
near  the  penitentiary.  He  walked  round  and  round  its  walls,  with  his  child 
in  his  arms,  or  toddling  by  his  side,  its  small  hands  clinging  to  his.  This 
was  the  only  place  where  he  ever  went  for  exercise,  and  half  his  income 
was  spent  in  fees  to  warders  or  nurses  who  brought  him  every  day  the 
news  that  his  wife  was  well,  or  indisposed,  and  often — contrary  to  all  rules 
— messages  from  her.  The  regulations  for  convict  establishments  allowed 
him  to  write  to  his  wife,  and  to  receive  a  letter  from  her  once  in  three 
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months,  both  letters  being  perused  by  the  governor  of  the  penitentiary ; 
and  once  a  quarter  he  was  allowed  to  pay  his  wife  a  visit  of  fifteen  minutes' 
duration.  The  visit  was  conducted  in  this  wise  :  There  were  two  iron 
gates  a  yard  apart,  and  between  them  a  chair  where  a  matron  sat.  Halsey 
came  to  his  gate  with  the  child,  and  Mara  to  hers.  In  this  way  they  could 
talk,  the  matron  listening  to  what  they  said ;  but  they  could  not  so  much 
as  touch  the  tips  of  each  other's  fingers  :  and  to  have  passed  notes  to  each 
other  containing  but  one  of  those  endearing  expressions  that  lose  half 
their  soothing  charm  when  pronounced  in  any  third  person's  hearing, 
would  have  been  forbidden.  Imagine  a  man  meeting,  under  such  condi- 
tions, the  woman  who  is  more  to  him  than  his  heart's  blood !  Imagine 
him  seeing  her  shed  tears,  and  being  unable  to  press  her  to  his  heart,  and 
whisper  to  her  to  take  courage  and  hope  in  God  !  Imagine,  above  all, 
the  man  feeling  that  his  fellows  are  submitting  his  wife  to  these  infernal 
torments,  and  keeping  her  from  him  through  no  crime  of  hers !  But  this 
is  an  age  of  humanity,  and  we  talk  of  those  barbarous  times  when  society 
put  offenders  out  of  their  misery  in  half  a  minute  by  killing  them. 

There  is  no  use  in  dilating  on  a  life  which  was  a  human  adaptation  of 
hell.  I  had  thought  at  Mara's  trial  that  I  should  soon  be  able  to  learn 
something  which  would  throw  a  light  on  her  innocence,  which  I  had  never 
ceased  to  trust ;  but  two  years  went  by.  I  had  made  not  one  step  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  hope  sickened  within  me.  Halsey's  hair  had  greyed, 
though  he  was  scarcely  thirty,  and  his  voice  was  that  of  a  broken-hearted 
man.  One  day  he  came  to  me  and  said  quietly  :  "I  received  this  morning 
a  letter  from  where  Mara  is  (he  never  said  the  penitentiary),  to  tell  me 
she  was  ill,  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  and  see  her  in  the  infirmary.  She  is 
going  to  die." 

We  remained  silent  some  minutes.  Halsey  pressed  his  finger  over  his 
eyes,  and  hot  tears  slowly  trickled  through  them  over  his  hand.  At 
length  he  continued :  "I  thank  God  for  it.  She  will  be  out  of  her  pain 
soon.  Death  is  more  merciful  than  men." 

"Is  it  hopeless  ?  "  I  faltered,  dreading  this  death,  which  should 
remove  Mara  before  her  guiltlessness  was  established.  It  is  curious  how 
men  will  go  on  hoping  against  hope. 

"  The  Doctor  has  told  me  the  truth,"  answered  Halsey,  as  if  with 
gratitude.  "  She  may  live  six  months  but  that  is  the  longest.  She  may 
be  called  away  in  eight  days  ?  " 

It  was  a  week,  day  for  day,  after  this,  that  I  was  told  a  woman  wanted 
to  see  me.  My  researches  after  Jesse  Mill  were  so  well  known  that  I  often 
received  calls  from  vagabonds  of  both  sexes  who  had  known  her  formerly, 
and  fancied  they  had  seen  her,  or  heard  of  her.  The  present  woman, 
however,  said  quickly :  "If  you  want  to  see  Jesse  you  must  come  with 
me  at  once,  for,  in  an  hour,  it  might  be  too  late.  Slithery  Ben  has  done 
for  her." 

I  followed  without  a  word,  called  a  cab,  got  into  it  with  the  woman, 
and  was  driven  to  a  lodging-house  in  Seven  Dials.  The  cabman  seemed 
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by  no  means  so  reassured  about  his  safety  in  that  region  as  I  did.  And 
as  soon  as  I  had  paid  him  drove  away  very  much  faster  than  he  had  come. 
The  lodging-house  was  one  of  the  lowest  description,  haunted  by  crime- 
dyed  faces,  which  made  way  for  me  curiously,  and  seemed  to  consider  me 
as  a  being  from  another  world,  though  none  showed  a  disposition  to 
molest.  I  climbed  a  greasy  staircase  with  a  rope  baluster.  The  woman 
threw  open  a  door  and  showing  me  the  squalid  form  of  a  woman  with 
a  bandaged  head  on  a  mattrass,  said,  "  That's  Jesse  Mill.  She  was 
screwed  t'other  night,  and  got  bandying  words  with  Slithery  Ben,  who 
had  been  ginning  too.  He  floored  her  with  a  bottle  ;  and  it  didn't  look 
much  at  the  time,  but  now  the  doctor  says  she's  going.to  die  of  it.  Jess, 
here's  the  gentleman  and  there  ain't  no  Charley  with  him." 

The  figure  on  the  mattrass  propped  herself  on  her  elbow  and  looked 
at  me ;  it  was  a  countenance  devoid  of  all  feminine  expression.  Drink 
and  crime  had  unsexed  her.  Yet  it  was  said  she  had  been  pretty  once ! 

"I'm  past  caring  about  the  Charleys,"  she  answered  with  an  effort  at 
a  hoarse  laugh,  and  yet  somehow,  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  above  her 
sphere  and  pale,  a  rag  of  woman's  modesty  lit  up  her  face,  and  she  drew 
her  ragged  counterpane  so  as  to  cover  her  emaciated  throat. 

"  You've  been  asking  for  me,"  she  went  on,  "  it's  about  Mara.  Where 
is  she?" 

"In  prison." 

"  What,  you've  not  got  her  out  yet  ?  "    And  she  appeared  astonished. 

"  How  should  we  have  got  her  out  ?  " 

"I  thought  you  swells  could  have  got  her  out  long  ago."  (Here  she 
laughed  in  a  rambling  way.)  "Money  does  everything.  If  I'd  had 
some  when  I  was  born  I  shouldn't  be  here  now.  Well,  it  was  I  that 
stole  the  rings  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened.  I  met  Mara  one 
day  in  the  streets  looking  rich,  and  I  asked  her  to  give  me  money  for 
old  fellowships'  sake.  I  didn't  threaten  to  dog  her,  mind  that,  you ; 
I  owed  her  already  more  than  I  could  pay  her  back  unless  I  were  to  do 
for  her  what  she'd  done  for  me  years  ago.  Well,  she  gave  me  money ; 
and  did  so  twice  again ;  but  the  fourth  time  when  I'd  come  to  watch  for 
her  going  out  to  see  if  I  couldn't  get  a  lump  sum  from  her  to  take  me  out 
of  the  country,  I  saw  her  go  to  a  jeweller's  shop.  Then  I  thought  that  if 
I  could  follow  her  in  and  lay  hold  of  something  whilst  the  man  was 
serving  her  it  would  save  me  the  trouble  of  begging.  I  looked  through 
the  window,  and  set  eyes  on  a  lot  of  rings.  So  I  walked  in,  and  whilst 
the  man  was  lifting  me  down  a  clock  I  whipped  up  three  of  the  hoops  so 
quickly  that  I'm  blessed  if  Mara  herself  saw  me  do  it.  But  when  that 
man  turns  round  what  does  he  do  but  stare  at  me,  so  that  I  knew  he 
suspected  me  of  something.  Then  I  got  into  a  panic,  for  I  knew  if  he 
missed  the  rings  he'd  follow  me  out  and  have  me  quodded.  Then  it 
would  have  been  fifteen  years  for  me  at  least,  for  the  Charleys  have  been 
wanting  me  for  some  time  about  other  things.  If  I  could  have  put  back 
the  rings  into  the  tray  I'd  have  done  it ;  but  I  couldn't,  his  eye  wouldn't 
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have  let  my  hand  get  so  near  the  counter  as  an  inch.  So  I  dropped  the 
things  into  Mara's  pocket,  which  it  wasn't  difficult  for  me  to  do  as  I  was 
next  her.  I  thought  they  wouldn't  suspect  a  lady  like  her."  Here  she 
paused  to  gasp,  and  moaned :  "  Oh  my  poor  head !  " 

"  And  the  murder  ten  years  ago  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Ah  !  has  Mara  told  you  about  that  ?  "  she  asked  not  excitedly,  but 
with  a  dull  glare  in  her  eyes. 

"  Nothing  about  your  share  in  it,"  was  my  cold  answer. 

"What?"  she  asked  with  an  accent  of  cunning  doubt;  "nothing 
even  to  her  husband." 

"  She  has  kept  your  secret  entirely,"  I  replied,  quietly. 

A  flush  rose  to  the  woman's  colourless  face,  she  covered  her  face 
with  one  of  her  hands,  and  for  the  first  time,  probably  for  many 
years,  her  voice  lapsed  into  something  like  softness.  "  Look  here," 
she  exclaimed,  "  there  are  some  women  who  are  born  devils,  and 
others  angels.  It  was  I  murdered  that  policeman,  but  as  I  had  been 
good  to  Mara  and  her  mother,  in  days  before,  in  fact,  before  I  got  to 
know  Jem,  she  took  the  murder  on  herself;  because,  as  we  knew  the 
judges  would  have  hanged  me,  or  at  least  shut  me  up  for  life,  whereas 
she  being  young,  and  having  never  been  put  in  prison  as  I  had,  it  was 
easy  to  make  it  manslaughter  in  her  case.  Let  me  tell  you  she  didn't 
know  Jem  was  a  cracksman.  When  I  gave  her  those  jewels  he  had  stolen 
to  put  in  her  box — for  my  own  was  full  of  'em — I  told  her  he  was  a 
traveller  for  a  jewelling  'ouse,  and  she  thought  him  an  honest  man  and  me 
a  pure  one  like  herself.  When  I  heard  her  sentenced  to  penal  servitude, 
though,  and  saw  how  pluckily  for  my  sake  who  wasn't  worthy  to  lick  the 
mud  off  her  boots,  she  swore  it  was  her  little  bit  of  a  fist  that  had  killed 
the  Charley,  I  was  half  druv'  to  close  her  lips  by  kissing  'em  and  to  cry : — 
1  Don't  believe  her  my  lord,  it  was  me  that  did  it ! '  But  then  they  would 
have  parted  me  all  my  life  from  Jem,  and  that  I  couldn't  have  borne,  for 
I  loved  Jem  then." 

It  was  of  no  use  to  waste  time  in  reproaches :  "  You  can  repair  some 
of  the  evil  you  have  done  if  you  will  swear  all  you  have  just  said  before 
a  magistrate  and  witnesses." 

"  Go  and  fetch  'em,"  she  murmured,  sinking  back  on  her  mattrass ; 
"  but  be  quick  about  it,  and  you  needn't  be  afraid  about  bringing  Charleys. 
They  may  take  me  to  the  prison  if  they  like.  I  should  die  more  com- 
fortably there."  And  once  again  this  being,  who  had  once  been  a  woman, 
laughed  hideously. 

VI. 

In  the  present  generous  condition  of  our  law,  a  person  who  has  not 
committed  an  offence  and  been  imprisoned  for  it,  can  only  be  discharged 
on  proof  of  his  innocence  by  a  pardon  from  her  Majesty  forgiving  him  for 
that  offence  which  he  has  not  committed.  In  due  course,  that  is  after  a 
month  or  two  of  official  objections,  correspondence,  clerk-doings  and  the 
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rest  of  it,  Mara  obtained  a  Queen's  pardon.  The  negotiations  had  been 
kept  secret  from  Mara.  Her  husband  brought  her  the  "  pardon,"  and 
her  child  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  little  Mara,  now  grown  to  be  five 
years  old,  who  laid  the  parchment  on  her  mother's  white  bed  in  the  prison 
infirmary.  Then  Arthur  knelt  down,  and  bowing  his  head  over  his  wife's 
hand,  said  with  humble  adoration  :  "  We  know  your  secret,  Mara." 

Her  poor,  sweet  dying  face  lit  up  with  the  last  splendid  radiance 
which  the  sun  sometimes  sheds  over  the  evening  of  a  day  which  has  been 
cloudy  and  full  of  storms.  She  twined  her  arms  round  her  husband's 
neck,  and  round  her  child's,  and  whispered  to  them  both  :  "  You  will 
forgive  me,  Arthur,  for  not  having  told  you  all.  But  Jesse  had  been  good 
to  us  when  nobody  else  had,  and  to  suffer  a  few  years  in  her  stead  as  a 
return  for  that  was  not  too  much.  But  I  think  now  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  all  when  we  were  going  to  be  married,  for  you  are  the  kindest 
noblest  soul  in  the  world,  and  you  would  have  forgiven  me,  I  feel.  Only 
the  word  prison  sounds  so  dreadful  that  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  lose  your 
love,  dear,  dear  boy,  if  I  pronounced  it,  and  to  have  lost  your  love  would 
have  killed  me.  Those  people  at  that  little  sea-place  had  frightened  me 
by  their  coldness,  and  I  felt  so  friendless " 

Her  breath  was  failing,  but  after  a  pause  she  kissed  the  little  Mara, 
and  nestled  her  head  on  Arthur's  shoulder — "Arthur,  dear,  as  little  Mara 
grows  up  you  will  teach  her  this,  won't  you,  that  if  she  ever  meets  with 
any  one  who  is  quite  abandoned, — quite,  as  I  was  till  you  took  me,  she  is 
to  make  a  friend  of  her,  and  not  listen  to  what  the  world  says." 
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"  I  love  any  discourse  of  rivers  and  fish  and  fishing  ;  the  time  spent  in  such 
discourses  passes  away  very  pleasantly." — WALTON'S  Complete  Angler,  pt.  i.  cap.  18. 

FEOM  the  days  of  Lady  Juliana  Berners  multitudes  of  volumes  have  been 
written  by  many  generations  of  enthusiasts  in  praise  of  angling.  He  would 
indeed  be  long-suffering  who  could  listen  to  the  recapitulation  of  but  a 
tithe  of  these  encomiums  at  the  present  day.  Angling  has  long  ceased  to 
be  the  privilege  of  "gentyll  and  noble  men  ;  "  every  one  may  fish  who 
will,  and  most  men  are  content,  without  casting  about  for  reasons,  to  base 
their  liking  on  love  of  the  sport.  With  very  many,  however,  secondary 
and  subsidiary  delights  commend  angling  to  them.  Fly-fishing,  in  par- 
ticular, charms  its  votaries  by  its  concomitants.  The  constant  change  of 
scene  which  it  necessitates  on  the  part  of  the  angler — the  varied  pictures 
of  natural  beauty  which  it  brings  before  him  in  the  streams  and  their 
flower- starred  margins,  the  meadows  around,  the  woods  and  hills  beyond, 
— the  close  relations  in  which  it  places  him  with  the  insect  world,  the 
moralist's  special  sphere — the  vigorous  correspondence  of  hand,  eye  and 
judgment  which  it  calls  forth  when  the  quarry  is  so  vigilant  a  fish  as  the 
trout — these  and  the  like  are  potent  recommendations  of  fly-fishing  to  old 
and  young,  the  jaded  or  the  poetic  temperament.  Add  that  trout-fishing 
is,  for  the  most  part,  pursued  during  spring  and  summer  when  English 
woodlands  and  valleys  are  radiant  with  blossom  or  heavy  with  leafy  shade, 
when  the  song  of  birds  thrills  the  fragrant  air,  and  the  cuckoo  "tells  her 
name  to  all  the  hills,"  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  one  can  resist  its 
fascinations.  How  powerful  is  this  attraction  was  curiously  exemplified  in 
one  of  the  obituary  notices  of  The  Times  this  year,  which  ran  (the  names 
only  altered)  as  follows  : — 

"  On  the  10th  June,  at  Friar's  Place,  E.  Lambeth,  James  Wilson, 
Esq.,  aged  67  years,  for  60  of  those  years  an  angler." 

Could  an  epitaph  be  more  affecting  ?  Imagination  at  once  pictures  the 
old  man  smoothing,  with  pardonable  enthusiasm,  on  his  death-bed,  the 
flies  and  hackles  which  had  so  long  been  dear  to  him  (as  another  and  a 
much  greater  Wilson — Christopher  North — actually  did  when  a-dying) ;  in 
his  fitful  slumbers  we  fancy  him  dreaming  for  the  thousandth  time  of  those 
far  distant  days  of  childhood  when,  a  toddler  of  seven,  he  dipped  string 
and  crooked  pin  into  the  paternal  brook ;  anon,  he  captures  once  more 
the  mighty  pike  of  Slapton  Lea,  the  proudest  achievement  of  his  angling 
days,  or  wakes  with  a  start  to  lose  that  fine  Spey  salmon  which  he  has 
never  ceased  to  regret ;  and  then  succeed  placid  memories  of  rambles  down- 
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swallow- skimmed  meads  taking  trout  with  the  May-fly,  and  the  river  some- 
how broadens  more  than  it  used  to  do  ;  there  is  a  roar  of  many  waters 
in  front,  the  sunset  blazes  forth  in  sudden  crimson  and  gold  over  the 
western  sky,  and  the  old  angler's  soul  is  rapt  from  earth,  hurried  "  to  that 
immortal  sea  which  brought  us  hither." 

Fly- fishers  have  often  amused  themselves  with  tracing  their  art  to  its 
inventor.  Without  going  so  far  back  as  Belus,  to  whom  Walton  attributes 
the  discovery  of  angling,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  invention  of 
artificial  fly-fishing  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Homer  indeed  onjy  knows 
angling  with  a  bait  (Od.  xii.  251).  .ZElian,  however,  speaks  of  the 
Macedonian  anglers  making  an  imitation  of  the  fly  hippurus  on  the 
banks  of  the  Astrasus,  with  purple-wool  body  and  white  wings.  Fly- 
fishing cannot  be  tracked  in  English  literature  beyond  the  Book  of 
St.  Alban's.  Fabulous  as  are  the  number  of  artificial  flies  recommended 
in  most  angling  manuals,  and  gorgeous  as  is  the  assortment  of  them  con- 
tained in  tackle-shops  to  take  inexperienced  or  youthful  anglers,  old  hands 
know  well  that  half-a-dozen  different  patterns  of  flies  are  sufficient  for 
most  trout- streams :  even  fewer  are  recommended  by  some  authorities. 
No  one  would  ever  dream  of  resorting  now  to  a  river's  bank  furnished,  as 
the  patriarch  of  the  craft  would  equip  him,  with  a  bag  containing" 
"  bear's  hair  or  the  hair  of  a  brown  or  sad-coloured  heifer,"  hackles, 
differently  coloured  silks  or  crewels,  "  the  feathers  of  a  drake's  head, 
hog's  wool,"  gold  and  silver  tinsel,  frelimart  fur,  and  as  many  other 
materials  as  would  have  furnished  the  witches'  cauldron  hi  Macbeth.  If 
he  trusts  to  our  counsel  he  will  fasten  inside  his  hat  a  few  March  browns 
and  May-flies  for  their  appropriate  seasons,  two  or  three  small  dark-bodied, 
white-winged  flies  (known  as  "  blue  uprights  "  in  the  west  of  England), 
and  the  same  number  of  "  coachmen  "  and  "  red  professors,"  and  he  will 
be  independent  of  all  fishing-tackle  makers  and  every  possible  caprice  of 
the  trout,  f  at  least  in  any  water  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  If  the 
angler  be  ambitious  of  making  his  own  flies  (as  every  ancient  authority 
urges  on  him),  we  cannot  give  him  better  advice  than  that  he  read  the 
following  lines  of  Gay  (Rural  Sports,  canto  i.),  which  are  as  true  in  their 
directions  as  they  are  poetically  beautiful : — 

To  frame  the  little  animal,  provide 

All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride  ; 

Let  nature  guide  thee  ;  sometimes  golden  wire 

The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require  ; 

The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail, 

Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 


*  Walton's  Angler,  pt.  i.  cap.  5. 

t  Let  not  the  angler  be  put  off  with  the ;"  yellow  professor"  of  the  tackle-shops, 
but  insist  on  having  the  "  red  professor "  (invented  and  so  called  by  Christopher 
North),  and  thus  dressed— dull  red  body,  full  mallard  wings,  and  two  bristles  in  the 
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Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings, 

And  lends  the  growing  insect  proper  wings  : 

Silks  of  all  colours  must  their  aid  impart 

And  every  fur  promote  the  fisher's  art. 

So  the  gay  lady  with  excessive  care 

Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea,  and  air ; 

Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes  the  glittering  thing  displays, 

Dazzles  our  eyes  and  easy  hearts  betrays. 

April  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  month  of  the  year  wherein  to  sally 
down  to  -the  water-meadow,  still  retaining  traces  of  winter's  floods,  and 
ramble  onwards  fly-fishing.  The  beauty  of  promise  is  everywhere  around 
the  angler,  and  he  commences  his  pastime  with  renewed  zest  after  the 
long  dull  fence  months.  Doubtless  trout  are  in  their  best  condition  during 
June,  but  autumnal  fly-fishing  possesses  special  charms  for  the  meditative 
student  of  nature.  The  year,  like  the  sport,  is  waning.  Weeds  are 
choking  the  s  treams ;  a  yellow  spray  depends  every  here  and  there  from 
the  birch,  or  flecks  the  umbrageous  masses  of  elm  foliage ;  frost's  scathing 
breath  has  just  tinted  with  red  and  gold  the  horse-chestnuts.  The  hedge- 
rows, indeed,  are  sufficiently  sombre,  save  where  the  crimson  haws  blaze 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine;  the  fields  are  ragged-looking,  with  tufts  of 
coarse  grass  and  dry  bents.  All  joyousness  has  died  out  from  the  swallow's 
flight,  which  is  now  low  and  methodical,  unvaried  with  those  gyrations  and 
gleeful  twitterings  which  marked  it  in  summer.  The  angler  is  melancholy 
at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  end  of  the  season,  and  for  that  reason  sees  the 
landscape  through  a  saddened  medium.  The  light  mists  and  blue  aerial 
distances,  which  his  eye  hailed  so  gladly  six  weeks  ago  as  softening  and 
beautifying  the  horizon,  are  now  merely  suggestive  of  rheumatism  and 
catarrh.  Moody  and  abstracted  he  somewhat  sulkily  casts  his  flies,  and 
loves  to  be  reflective,  and  plumes  himself  on  growing  philosophical,  superior 
to  the  vain  boyish  delight  of  filling  his  basket.  And  so  the  end  comes, 
generally  in  a  week  of  storm  and  cold  weather.  The  rod  is  revarnished 
(or  ought  to  be)  and  hung  up.  Memories  must  take  the  place  of 
anticipations  for  another  six  months.  Trout-fishing  is  over  for  the 
season. 

Yet  with  some  minds  the  hectic  flush  of  nature  and  the  saddened  tinge 
which  autumn  brings  to  reflection  are  even  more  fascinating  than  the 
budding  beauty  of  May,  the  living  blue  of  July's  skies,  its  fields  glowing  with 
colour,  its  air  throbbing  with  healthful  vigour.  Just  because  the  termina- 
tion of  fly-fishing  is  so  close  at  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  hero,  they  are 
more  than  ever  anxious  that — 

something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done. 

The  quiet  decay  of  vegetation  and  the  shortening  twilight  irresistibly 
dispose  such  an  angler  to  moralize,  while  regret  twines  a  "fisher's 
garland  "  of  dead  joys  with  blissful  hopes  for  next  May.  In  the  endeavour 
to  recall  to  him  a  few  of  the  delights  of  autumnal  fly-fishing,  we  shall 
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attempt  to  lessen  the  necessary  sameness  of  description  by  bidding  him 
accompany  us  to  a  part  of  England  little  known  to  the  sportsman,  and  a 
positive  Sahara  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  Lincolnshire  is  more  a  victim  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation  than  any  other  English  county.  That  its 
natives  are  still  akin  to  the  ancient  Gyrvii  *  is  the  popular  belief ;  dark 
hints  about  not  being  web-footed  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  boat 
instead  of  a  pony-carriage  are  thrown  out  when  any  one  mentions  his  inten- 
tion of  living  there.  The  fens  give  a  gray  colouring  to  most  people's  ideas 
of  Lincolnshire ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  distinct  from  the  flat  boggy 
features  of  the  south  than  the  north-west  of  the  county,  known  as  the  Wolds. 
It  does  not  indeed  possess  a  tittle  of  the  interest,  whether  economical 
or  as  connected  with  its  natural  features  and  history,  which  resides 
in  Holland,  the  fenny  division  of  the  shire ;  but  it  contains  many  marked 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  and  not  a  few  rural  beauties,  while  its  brooks  are 
set  in  an  entourage  of  pleasant  scenes  and  antiquarian  relics  not  dissimilar 
to  the  streams  of  Northamptonshire  itself.  Three  ridges  run  from  the 
north  of  the  county  to  Horncastle,  where  they  may  be  said,  speaking 
roughly,  to  converge  and  die  away.  These  are  part  of  the  Pennine 
Range,  the  backbone  of  England,  and  after  stretching  through  Yorkshire, 
dip  under  the  Humber,  to  reappear  on  the  opposite  side,  in  their  familiar 
chalk  and  green  sand,  for  a  strip  of  some  forty-eight  miles  in  length.  A 
breadth  of  fourteen  miles  covers  these  three  ridges  with  intervening  flats 
of  arable  land  and  low  grassy  bottoms,  through  which  occasionally  runs  a 
rivulet.  Fine  views  over  a  vast  extent  of  champaign  country  may  be 
obtained  from  the  summits  of  these  "Wolds,  which  are  about  five  hundred 
feet  high,  terminated  on  the  one  hand  by  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  by  York- 
shire, the  Spurn  Light  and  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  other  side.  Fertile 
as  is  this  curious  country,  its  great  deficiency  is  the  lack  of  streams. 
There  are  a  few  every  here  and  there,  one  of  which,  the  Bain,  is  celebrated 
far  and  wide  for  its  meadows,  and  specially  for  its  trout.  Another  rivulet, 
down  which  we  purpose  to  lead  our  scholar,  like  Walton's  Piscator, 
meanders  through  the  eastern  slopes,  at  one  place  lost  in  their  vast 
hundred-acre  arable  fields,  at  another  emerging  near  some  secluded  village 
with  its  square  church  tower,  the  typical  form  in  the  Wolds  as  opposed 
to  the  glorious  spires  of  the  fenny  districts.  The  name  of  the  village  is 
certain  to  recall  the  Danish  connection  with  this  part  of  England  by  its 
termination  in  by.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  twelve  places  in 
Lincolnshire  possess  this  affix,  which,  if  philologically  inclined,  we  can 
track  through  the  German  wick,  down  to  the  original  Aryan  root,  from 
which  spring  the  Sanskrit  uesa  =  house,  and  the  Latin  vicus.  These 


*  "  They  that  inhabit  this  Fennish  country  were,  in  Saxon  times,  called  Gyrvii,  that 
is,  Fen-nien  or  Fen-dwellers— a  kind  of  people  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place 
•where  they  dwell,  rude,  uncivil,  and  envious  to  all  others,  whom  they  call  Upland- 
men  ;  who,  stalking  on  high  upon  stilts,  apply  their  minds  to  grazing,  fishing,  or 
fowling." — CAMDEN. 
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Danish  settlements  are  dotted  all  over  the  Wolds  ;  and  the  Saxon  church- 
towers,  yet  remaining  in  a  few  instances,  with  their  early  English  names, 
the  stones  of  which  may  sometimes  be  seen  reddened  as  by  the  action  of 
fire,  still  tell  their  mute  tale  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Scandinavian  invasions. 
It  is  worth  while  adding  a  few  more  particulars  to  the  above  general 
account  of  a  district  so  little  known  before  we  take  up  the  rod  in  earnest. 
Ecclesiastical  ruins  are  sprinkled  everywhere.  Here  frowns  an  old  abbey, 
such  as  Thornton,  whose  magnificent  gateway  must  be  familiar  to  all 
railway-travellers  to  the  Humber ;  there  crumbles  into  dust  the  east  end 
and  aumbrie  of  the  Prsemonstratensian  religious  house  at  Ravendale. 
Many  of  the  village  churches  show  that  a  north  aisle  was  formerly 
attached  to  them,  and  often  its  stones  lie  under  green  mounds  in  the 
adjoining  yard.  These  are  memorials  of  the  evil  times  just  before  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  when  in  this  district,  "  by  reason  of  so  many  farms 
engrossed  in  one  man's  hands,  which  cannot  till  them,  the  ploughs  be 
decayed  and  the  farmhouses  and  other  dwelling-houses ;  so  that  when 
there  was  in  a  town  twenty  or  thirty  dwelling-houses,  they  be  now  decayed, 
ploughs  and  all  the  people  clean  gone,  and  the  churches  down,  and  no 
more  parishioners  in  many  parishes  but  a  neatherd  and  a  shepherd, 
instead  of  threescore  or  fourscore  persons."  *  The  pastures,  which  the 
avarice  of  the  county  gentlemen  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  had  reclaimed  from 
the  plough,  have  in  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this  one  been 
largely  broken  up  again,  and  the  steam-plough's  whistle  and  rattle  is  heard 
in  autumn  far  and  wide  over  these  Wold  hills,  which  are  noted  for  their 
wheat -crops.  A  curious  revulsion  has  come  upon  the  natives  who  till 
these  fields.  From  having  been  one  of  the  strictest  of  Eoman  Catholic 
shires  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  even  in  Cromwell's  days  Lincolnshire  was 
much  leavened  with  Puritanism.  This  has  now  deepened  into  Wesleyanism, 
only  to  be  paralleled  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  It  is  not  at  present 
deficient  in  public  spirit  or  intelligence  ;  though  in  Henry's  estimation  its 
inhabitants  were  "  the  rude  commons  of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  brute  and  beastly  of  the  whole  realm,  and  of  least  experience." 

"  Yen. — Well,  now  let's  go  to  your  sport  of  angling. 

Piscator. — Let's  be  going,  with  all  my  heart."  f 

Here  we  are,  then,  at  the  brook-side,  carrying  our  own  landing-net,  and 
therefore  independent,  able  to  soliloquize  or  dream  at  leisure.  In  autumn, 
even  if  he  take  a  man  at  other  times,  no  true  lover  of  nature  can  endure  a 
henchman's  presence.  Outdoor  beauty  is  then  at  its  perfection,  and  must 
be  silently  absorbed  by  the  devotee.  A  keeper  or  footman  frightens  away 
birds,  throws  stones  at  the  water-rats,  tells  stories  of  Nancy  Stokes  or 
Reuben  Nokes,  and  generally  makes  himself  obnoxious  just  when  his 
master's  most  poetic  mood  is  upon  him.  A  bluish-gray  tint  suffuses  the 
meadows  to-day,  sure  sign  of  morning  frosts  on  the  purple-bearded  bents, 

*  Rolls  House  MS.,  quoted  in  FROUDE'S  Hist,  of  England,  cap.  xiii. 
t   Walton's  Angler,  pt.  i.  cap.  2. 
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for  their  fructification  is  seen  to  be  of  the  most  exquisite  purple  if  one  be 
plucked  and  held  up  to  the  light.  The  trees,  too,  have  passed  into  that 
dark-green  colour  which  heralds  decay,  from  the  various  yellow  shades  of 
it  which  prevailed  during  summer.  Autumn's  livery  of  blue  and  silver 
decks  the  skies, — the  tenderest,  softest  blue  that  ever  gleamed  in  some 
Scandinavian  Kriemhild's  eyes,  flecked  with  the  fleeciest  of  white  clouds, 
as  if  a  tress  of  her  blonde  hair  had  blown  across  those  eyes.  The  cattle 
are  couched  in  the  pale  sunshine,  happily  unconscious  that  foot  and  mouth 
disease  is  rampant  in  the  next  parish.  Now  the  rod  is  ready.  A  "  coach- 
man "  and  "  red  professor  "  will  form  tempting  lures  to-day,  and  they  are 
soon  careering  down  the  glassy  eddies  over  the  light-green  star-like  water- 
weeds,  and  anon  by  the  side  of  the  darker  American  anacharis.  Sedge 
birds  hop  up  and  down  the  great  pink-flowered  willow-herb  on  the  opposite 
bank,  trustful,  for  they  know  that  anglers  never  harm  them.  The  wild 
duck  wings  his  way  under  the  trees  at  the  next  bend  of  the  stream,  his 
reflection  only  being  visible  on  its  glittering  surface.  How  we  start !  A 
water-rat  has  just  leaped  in,  after  that  provoking  fashion  of  its  race,  at  our 
feet,  and  broken  the  current  of  our  thoughts.  It  is  almost  the  last  time 
this  season  that  we  shall  fish,  and  they  are  slightly  tinged  in  consequence 
with  melancholy.  Yet  how  thoroughly  has  this  fishing  season  been 
enjoyed !  Every  nook  and  secluded  bend  of  the  brook  is  dear  to  memory 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  some  celebrated  capture.  Light  fancies  and 
airy  hopes  have  blossomed  in  every  one  of  those  miniature  forests  of 
golden-rod  which  blaze  on  the  other  bank.  Many  an  argosy,  laden  with 
jewelled  thoughts  and  sparkling  imaginations,  have  we  despatched  down 
these  soft-flowing  streams  to  that  sea  of  forgetfulness  which  swallows  so 
many  golden  purposes  and  visions.  But  those  ventures  bore  off  cares  and 
petty  troubles,  leaving  health  and  thankfulness  in  their  place,  so  we  will 
not  grieve  overmuch  if  our  delightful  rambles  must  soon  end  for  the  year. 
Hah  !  a  fish  rose,  and  we  have  missed  him  !  That  comes  of  dreaming. 

Now  we  approach  a  certain  lurking-place  for  a  trout.  Where  an  old 
pollard  has  fallen  athwart  the  stream,  a  little  raft  of  sticks,  rushes,  &c. 
has  collected,  and  the  bank  is  somewhat  worn  away  by  the  water's  action, 
so  that  a  fringe  of  the  crimson  rootlets  of  the  willow  is  left  bare. 
Lightly  float  the  flies  into  this  little  bay.  In  vain  !  There  is  no  response 
to  the  line  of  invitation,  no  electric  thrill,  so  dear  to  the  fly-fisher, 
pervades  our  frame.  Sadly  we  pass  on.  The  ogress  who  frequented  this 
lair  has  retired  to  the  golden-gravelled  shallows  of  some  tributary  rivulet, 
where  watercresses  and  the  last  forget-me-nots  of  the  year  yet  linger,  in 
order  to  prepare  a  cradle  for  the  little  fry.  May  no  greedy  wild  duck 
light  upon  the  innocents  ! 

Here  the  brook  is  spanned  by  a  footbridge,  which  it  carries  away  at 
least  three  times  every  winter.  In  a  couple  of  hours'  walking  we  have 
only  taken  a  brace  of  trout,  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  apiece, 
which  is  the  average  size  of  the  fish  in  this  stream,  where  they  obtain 
plenty  of  food  from  the  deep  muddy  holes  and  overhanging  branches. 
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Trout  seldom  attain  any  size  in  a  rapid  river  flowing  over  gravel  beds  or 
rock  ledges,  but  a  change  of  conditions  at  once  shows  the  effect  of 
abundance  of  food.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  one  of  these  fish  is  much 
darker  than  the  other,  having  been  taken  from  a  deep  black  scour  beneath 
an  overhanging  bank,  while  the  other  had  lived  on  the  shallows  where  the 
chalk  comes  close  to  the  surface,  and  many  light- coloured  pebbles  abound. 
This  points  to  a  beautiful  economy  of  nature  to  aid  these  fishes'  escape 
from  their  numerous  enemies  by  assimilating  them  to  the  tints  of  the 
ground  whereon  they  lie.*  "Put  a  living  brown  trout,"  says  that 
admirable  observer,  Mr.  St.  John,  "into  a  white  basin  of  water,  and  it 
becomes,  within  half-an-hour,  of  a  light  colour,  (in  the  case  of  some  fish 
the  change  is  perceptible  in  five  minutes).  Keep  the  fish  living  in  a 
white  jar  for  some  days,  and  it  becomes  absolutely  white ;  in  a  dark- 
coloured  vessel,  in  a  quarter-of-an-hour  it  becomes  as  dark-coloured  as  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  and  consequently  difficult  to  be  seen."  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  power  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of  trout  is  a 
voluntary  or  an  involuntary  process,  but  it  probably  partakes  of  both,  and 
furnishes  a  curious  example  of  instinct  to  the  philosophical  angler,  who 
loves  indeed  to  take  fish,  but  is  still  more  gratified  if  he  can  enlarge  his 
knowledge  of  their  marvellous  habits — a  department  of  nature  which  has 
been  too  much  neglected  by  science. 

Under  one  end  of  the  plank-bridge  is  a  rivulet,  which  leads  through 
beds  of  submerged  water- weeds  into  a  favourite  reach,  and  down  it  merrily 
swim  our  flies.  There  are  no  trout  here  to-day,  however,  or  they  are  too 
depressed  in  spirits  to  rise  at  the  silken  gauds.  We  have  recourse  to  a 
pocket  pistol  to  cure  the  disappointment,  and  a  cloud  slowly  obscures  the 
sun,  emblem  of  the  blight  that  has  fallen  on  our  hopes.  Sadly  skirting 
the  osier-bed,  the  best  spot  on  the  brook  is  reached.  It  runs  here  through 
a  valley  with  high  chalk  bluffs  on  each  side,  and  at  its  lowest  point  is  a 
deep  pool — Phoebe's  Pool — identified  with  a  tragic  accident  that  here 
befell  an  old  maid's  favourite  cat.  A  perfect  giant  of  a  trout  is  always  to, 
be  found  under  the  nettles  on  the  other  side,  and  many  is  the  struggle  we 
have  had  with  him.  Never  does  the  "  coachman  "  pass  by  without  being 
set  upon ;  there  is  a  brief  struggle — a  snap — and  he  is  carried  off  to  the 
cannibal's  lair.  It  is  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  fish  must  be  put  into 
the  basket  to-day.  Having  tried  every  strand  of  gut,  and  strengthened 
all  the  knots,  with  heart  throbbing  like  a  steam-engine  in  expectation  of  a 
rush,  we  suffer  the  lure  to  glide  past  his  den.  There  is  no  response. 
Again  it  floats  by,  and  again  in  vain.  Slowly  we  awake  to  the  fact  that 
the  season  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  red-spotted  patriarch  has  gone  up- 
stream after  his  dusky  love,  may  no  predatory  otter  meet  him  on  his 
travels  !  Next  year  he  will  be  here  again,  more  fat  and  gluttonous  than 
ever,  wholly  unable  to  resist  a  minnow. 

The  mill,  with  its  rushing  weir  and  ducks  now   appears,  and  the 

*  Natural  History  and  Sport  in  Moray,  p.  25. 
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miller,  though  young,  yet  as  shrewd  as  Mr.  Tulliver  himself,  waits  to  greet 
us.  We  pay  him  an  outstanding  account  and  offer  to  shake  hands  as  we 
leave.  He  intimates  with  a  smile  that  his  hands  are  too  "  milly,"  where- 
upon the  following  colloquy  ensues  : — 

Angler. — "  Never  mind ;  it  does  not  signify  what  a  man's  hands  are 
like  if  they  are  honest." 

Miller. — "  Well,  sir,"  he  replies  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  his  eye,  "  I  have 
heard  say  that  an  honest  miller  ought  to  have  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand." 

Angler  (spying  his  advantage) — "  Let  me  look  at  yours  then." 

Miller. — "  Ah,  but  they  do  say,  sir,  that  you  must  be  an  honest  man  to 
see  it  there !  " 

And  he  burst  into  so  unfeignedly  honest  a  laugh  that  we  retire, 
confident  that  he  possesses  the  mystical  tuft,  even  if  we  cannot  ourselves 
perceive  it.  Beyond  the  dam  is  a  favourite  hole,  but  while  approaching, 
a  sandwich-paper  on  the  grass  meets  our  eyes  ;  some  one  has  been  there 
beforehand,  so  we  may  as  well  pass  on.  A  thoroughly  characteristic  scene 
here  succeeds.  The  valley  opens  out  into  a  fair  expanse  of  harvest  fields, 
studded  with  cornsheafs  set  on  end,  with  the  whirr  of  a  reaping-machine 
sounding  in  the  distance ;  and  then  far-off  blue  hills  and  woods,  all  glorified 
in  full  floods  of  light  poured  athwart  them  from  the  setting  sun.  It  is  a 
view  typical  of  many  another  of  the  kind  in  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds. 
Turning  round,  we  find  the  valley  lying  in  deep  shade,  the  white  chalk 
cliffs  opposite  brought  out  in  blinding  distinctness,  with  their  thin  green 
covering  at  the  top,  and  here  and  there  a  drift  of  crimson  poppies  to  give 
the  requisite  eye  of  colour.  Every  angler  ought  to  be  an  artist.  In  our 
unsuccessful  fishing  we  can  at  present  fall  back  upon  artistry,  and  long 
for  Mr.  Millais's  skilful  hand  and  deft  brush.  This  pastoral  scene,  with 
the  soft  grey  sky  bending  above  it,  and  that  string  of  seagulls  returning 
across  it  to  the  sea,  should  then  hang  in  next  year's  Academy.  Now  the 
sky  catches  the  ruddy  tints  of  the  sunset ;  now  it  is  rosed  up  to  the 
zenith  ;  and  now  again  it  dies  with  nice  gradations  of  crimson  and  saffron 
into  silver  grey.  The  blue  mists  float  upwards  from  the  brook  and  stretch 
unsubstantial  arms  over  the  meadows.  It  is  time  to  return.  A  sandpiper 
flies  up  with  frightened  whistle.  Surely  with  one  of  Stewart's  tackles, 
and  a  worm,  we  can  take  another  fish.  Into  a  likely  hole  the  murderous 
engine,  which  impales  a  lob-worm,  is  softly  dropped.  Whiz  !  Hold  on  ! 
now  he  is  back  again,  and  at  length,  as  the  gloaming  sets  in,  he  is  landed 
safely — a  fine  fish  of  one  and  a  half  pounds.  From  the  villanous  look 
about  his  leathern  jaws,  he  is  evidently  ashamed  to  be  caught  so  late  in 
the  season.  He  is  as  thin  withal  and  lanky  as  a  Baltimore  clipper,  for 
flies  are  becoming  scarce.  How  different  is  his  present  appearance  to  the 
Tyrian  dyes  and  crimson- spotted  scale-armour  in  which  six  weeks  ago  he 
must  have  been  dight !  How  changed  the  mo  "e  in  which  he  does  battle 
for  his  life,  no  longer  with  the  sprightly  leaps  and  rushes  by  which  he 
would  have  attempted  to  shake  out  the  cruel  little  barb  that  would  still 
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cling  so  pertinaciously  to  him.  Though  nothing  like  the  size  of  a  Thames 
trout  or  the  fish  of  the  Buddhist  cosmogony,  it  is  not  a  bad  fish  for  so 
small  a  stream  as  this. 

Before  striking  across  the  fields  for  home,  it  is  worth  while  turning  for 
a  last  look  at  the  pretty  little  brook.  There  it  glimmers,  with  a  pensive 
melancholy  in  its  murmurous  quest  of  the  sea,  reminding  us  of  that 
exquisitely  musical  line  of  Horace — 

Levis  crepante  lympha  dcsilit  pede. 

There  it  has  cut  its  sparkling  way  for  ages  before  we  knew  and  loved  it, 
there  will  it  continue  its  babble  for  ages,  maybe,  after  our  name  is 
forgotten.  It  has  often  carried  our  thoughts  on  its  bosom  into  a  pleasant 
dreamland,  and  this  last  lingering  look  shall  bid  adieu  to  it  till  next 
May.  But 

With  stars  and  seawinds  for  her  raiment, 

Night  sinks  on  the  sea  ; 

though  the  orange  flush  yet  loiters  in  the  east,  loth,  like  us,  to  leave  the 
day  of  charmed  beauty,  the  moon  is  rising  behind  that  dark  wall  of 
fir-trees.  In  all  probability  we  shall  not  again  fish  this  season.  What 
wonder  if  sadness  colours  our  meditations  and  lends  a  sombre  hue  to  the 
year's  most  cherished  memories  !  With  September  and  partridge-shooting 
the  trout  may  well  have  a  truce  granted  them. 

The  basket  contains  only  five  trout,  but  on  this  slender  stream  to 
take  more  in  a  few  hours  would  demand  an  angler  like  Archdeacon 
Denison,  "  in  piscium  venatione  nulli  secundus,"  *  according  to  Lord 
Lyttleton's  sportive  inscription.  Besides  which  the  true  angler,  who 
practises  his  art  more  as  a  vehicle  to  aid  reflection  and  observation  than 
to  catch  a  great  weight  of  fish,  can  always  find  secondary  enjoyments  in 
abundance  around  him,  and  if  all  else  fail,  finds  comfort  in  Walton's 
philosophical  verses : — 

How  poor  a  thing  sometimes  I  find 
Will  captivate  a  greedy  mind ; 
And  when  none  hite,  I  praise  the  wise, 
Whom  vain  allurements  ne'er  surprise. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  several  causes  have  combined  to  render  trout 
not  only  smaller  but  also  more  scarce  in  this  as  in  many  other  British 
rivers  and  streams.  Within  living  memory  a  fish  of  3£  Ibs.  was  taken  in 
the  water  down  which  we  have  been  rambling,  but  at  present  it  contains 
very  few  that  reach  2  Ibs.  in  weight.  The  chief  reason  of  this  is  the 
large  increase  of  anglers  who  have  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  many  sporting  papers  which  chronicle  piscatory  success.  Access  to 
more  streams,  again,  has  been  much  facilitated  of  late  years,  so  that 
multitudes  of  town  anglers  now  fish  streams  which,  till  within  twenty 

*  Ephemera,  Second  Series,  p.  327. 
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years,  were  never  disturbed  save  by  a  few  residents  along  their  banks. 
The  rivers  and  brooks  themselves  have  been  injured  in  many  cases  by 
erecting  water-mills  on  them,  which  suddenly  elevate  or  lower  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  in  dry  seasons  often  reduce  the  streams  below  their 
dams  to  a  series  of  unconnected  pools  wherein  fish  fall  easy  victims  to  the 
tickling  of  village  clowns.  Country  waters,  for  the  most  part,  are  free 
from  the  pollutions  of  manufactories  and  bleaching-works,  which  have 
ruined  so  many  of  the  best  rivers  which  flow  near  towns ;  but  the 
improved  character  of  modern  agriculture  often  does  them  irretrievable 
damage.  Washing  sheep  in  them,  with  poisonous  mixtures,  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  harm  caused  by  drainage.  This,  first  of  all, 
lowers  the  rainfall  of  the  district  (especially  when,  as  in  all  highly-farmed 
districts,  the  trees  are  cut  down  as  well),  and  then,  by  suddenly  flooding 
the  streams  and  allowing  the  water  to  run  off  with  almost  equal  rapidity, 
destroys  the  uniform  level  of  its  waters,  shifts  the  gravel  beds  in  the 
floods,  and  sweeps  off  large  quantities  of  trout- spawn  and  also  of  the  eggs 
of  aquatic  insects.  Similarly,  in  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  these  eggs  are 
left  high  and  dry,  either  to  perish  in  the  sun  or  be  devoured  by  birds,  so 
that  the  trout  lose  much  of  their  natural  aliment.  The  Tweed  and 
several  other  Scotch  streams,  round  which  the  hill-pastures  have  been 
largely  drained  for  sheep,  have  especially  suffered  under  the  process. 
The  only  way  to  remedy  the  devastation  caused  by  draining  is  by  fishing 
associations  being  formed  to  protect  the  fish,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  poaching, 
and  by  anglers,  in  the  unselfish  spirit  of  their  patriarch,  forbearing  to 
take  out  undersized  fish,  and  to  kill  fish  for  the  base  pleasure  of  catching 
the  largest  weight  of  trout.  As  for  those  angling  clubs  which  propose 
prizes  of  six  silver  teaspoons  or  a  new  fishing-pannier  for  the  greatest 
number  and  weight  of  fish  taken  in  a  day,  they  are  cockney  and  unsports- 
manlike in  the  highest  degree.  No  genuine  fisherman  ought  to  demean 
himself  by  joining  one. 

An  angler's  malison  being  thus  sped  on  fishing  nuisances,  ere  the  rod 
and  tackle  are  lovingly  dried,  oiled,  and  laid  on  the  shelf  till  next  year,  it 
is  worth  while  noticing  the  wonderful  improvements  which  have  of  late 
years  been  made  in  these  implements  of  the  craft.  As  in  the  battle  of  the 
guns,  the  more  powerfully  the  means  of  offence  were  augmented,  the 
defence  was  obliged  to  increase  in  like  ratio,  so  is  it  with  fly-fishing.  The 
more  suspicious  the  quarry  becomes  (and  it  is  marvellous  how  crafty  trout 
do  become  in  a  stream  which  is  much  fished,  and  where  they  are  frequently 
pricked  without  being  taken),  the  more  cunningly  must  the  angler  prepare 
to  circumvent  them.  The  rods  made  of  hazel,  the  outlandish  flies  and 
baits  of  our  ancestors,  and  particularly  their  coarse  running- tackle,  would 
avail  nothing  at  the  present  day  in  the  Otter  or  Terne,  though  wielded  by 
Will  Wimble  himself.  In  a  curious  woodcut  in  the  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge 
u-yth  an  Angle,  the  fish  is  being  brought  to  shore  by  a  fisherman  using  an 
apparatus  like  a  flail,  and  the  creature  comes  with  as  much  confiding 
simplicity  as  gulls  and  noddies  exhibit  in  flying  to  sailors  on  their  first 
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landing  on  the  remoter  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Except  with  the  finest 
tackle  and  best  adjusted  rods  and  the  most  deft  manipulation,  an  angler 
will  in  vain  attempt  to  capture  trout  in  English  streams  at  present. 
Another  evil  which  results  from  drainage  is  that  these  are  now  rendered  so 
clear,  by  the  muddy,  porter-like  colour  so  dear  to  anglers,  and  which  is  due 
to  floods,  being  run  off  in  half  the  time  it  used  to  occupy  in  the  process, 
that  the  fisherman's  toil  is  much  increased.  The  London  rod-makers, 
however,  and  the  many  excellent  provincial  fly-tyers,  herein  come  to  his 
assistance.  The  improvements  in  these  were  specially  noticed  even  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  assuredly  they  have  not  since  fallen  off.  Every 
season  brings  out  a  novelty,  and  though  we  are  far  from  commending  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  these,  a  good  fly-fisherman  being  always  a  conserva- 
tive, nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a  man  to  ignore  modern 
resources,  and  fabricate  his  own  rods  and  flies.  If  he  persist  in  doing 
so,  however,  we  will  treat  him  according  to  his  humour,  and  present  him  in 
conclusion  with  a  sure  receipt  to  catch  fish,  extracted  from  a  very  rare  and 
diminutive  volume  of  1652 — Gervase  Markham's  Young  Sportsman1* 
Instructor.  It  will  well  match  his  archaic  procedure,  and  we  will  charitably 
hope  he  may  escape,  if  he  use  it,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  which  evidently  did  not  trouble  our  forefathers. 

"  Smother  a  cat  to  death,  then  bleed  him,  and  having  flea'd  and 
paunched  him,  roast  him  on  a  spit  without  larding,  keeping  the  dripping 
to  mix  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  spikenard  ; 
mix  these  well  together,  and  anoint  your  line,  hook,  or  bait  therewith, 
and  you  will  find  'em  come  to  your  content " — (p.  33.) 
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ALMOST  every  Indian  official  hails  the  advent  of  the  cold  season  with 
joy  and  a  sense  of  relief ;  it  implies  change  of  scene,  and  a  temporary 
release  from  the  hot  close  atmosphere  of  his  room  in  the  cutcherry  or 
court-house ;  where  for  the  last  six  months  he  has  probably  spent  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  a  day. 

After  all  his  sedentary  work,  there  is  something  peculiarly  attractive 
in  the  wandering  camp  life.  Daily  change  of  scene,  the  novelty  of  visiting 
wild  outlying  corners  of  his  district,  where  possibly  the  foot  of  an  English- 
man has  seldom  trod  before,  the  rides  in  the  keen  cold  air  of  the  early 
mornings — all  act  as  a  tonic,  and  serve  to  brace  up  his  enervated  frame 
and  fit  him  for  another  strife  with  the  Englishman's  great  enemy,  the 
intense  heat  of  the  Indian  summer. 

From  1866  to  1869  my  official  work  necessitated  my  leaving  the  civil 
station  in  November,  and  wandering  through  a  wild  and  beautiful  country, 
until  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  in  June  of  the  following  year, 
drove  me  from  camp.  During  this  time  a  study  of  the  wild  nature  of  the 
Gond  and  Byga  population,  and  their  curious  manners  and  customs,  formed 
the  pleasant  occupation  of  the  best  part  of  my  leisure  hours.  So  little  is 
known  of  the  habitat  of  these  Gonds  and  Bygas,  that  before  speaking  of 
their  customs,  a  short  description  is  necessary  of  the  country  they  live  in. 

Since  the  amalgamation  of  Nagpore  with  the  old  Saugor  Nerbudda 
territories,  the  whole  has  been  formed,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  a 
Chief  Commissionership,  under  the  name  of  the  Central  Provinces  of 
India.  The  Sathpura  range  of  mountains,  which  runs  almost  the  whole 
way  across  the  Indian  continent,  bisects  these  provinces,  and  towards 
their  eastern  boundary  culminates  in  a  series  of  rugged,  mountainous 
tracts  and  open  plains,  which  quite  surround  the  picturesque  source  of  the 
river  Nerbudda.  The  exact  spot  where  this  river  rises  is  said  to  be  on 
the  plateau  of  Ummurkuntuk,  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet ;  it  follows  the 
plateau  for  a  short  distance,  and  then,  by  a  bold  leap  of  80  feet,  finds  its 
way  into  the  lower  country.  In  the  hills  on  either  side  of  this  river  reside 
the  Gonds  and  Bygas,  until  they  merge — some  180  miles  to  the  westward 
— in  other  tribes  equally  wild,  and  with  many  similar  characteristics,  but 
with  different  names  and  a  different  patois. 

The  view  from  Ummurkuntuk  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual  arid 
plain  scenery  of  India.  For  sixty  miles  there  is  a  series  of  valleys,  inter- 
sected by  spurs  from  the  main  ranges  of  the  Sathpura  hills,  and  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  which,  rising  in  the  forests  on  the  sides  of  these 
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hills,  meander  through  grassy  prairies,  broken  here  and  there  with  belts  of 
forest-trees  and  patches  of  cultivation.  The  grass  in  these  valleys  con- 
tinues green  and  luxuriant,  after  it  has  been  burnt  in  February,  until  the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season  in  June ;  while  the  rich  foliage  of  the  Sal 
(Shorea  robustd),  and  the  blaze  of  purple  and  white  flowers  on  the  geranium 
trees  (Bauhinia  fragrans),  combine  to  add  greatly  to  the  varying  beauties 
of  the  scene. 

Perched  high  on  the  hills,  in  sheltered  nooks  well  hidden  from  profane 
view,  are  the  houses  of  the  Byga  race  :  the  Gonds  inhabit  the  valleys  below, 
where  their  villages  are  marked  out  by  a  few  rough  wattle  huts  plastered 
with  mud,  surrounded  by  patches  of  maize  and  fields  of  their  favourite 
crops,  the  grass-like  millets  (Paspalum  frumentaceum  and  scrobiculatuw). 

The  Bygas,  both  men  and  women,  are  wonderfully  expert  with  the  axe, 
not  only  in  felling  trees,  but  in  using  it  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  More  than 
one  authenticated  case  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  a  tiger  being  killed 
by  Bygas.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  the  aggressors ;  but  when  the  tiger 
has  seized  one  of  their  number,  his  companions  have  simultaneously  rushed 
upon  the  animal  and  killed  him  with  a  quick  succession  of  blows  of  their 
small  axes.  Their  own  saying  is,  that  the  Byga  is  born  with  an  inherent 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  an  axe,  and  hatred  to  a  tree ;  and  they  have  a 
proverb  to  this  effect — "  Give  a  child  an  axe  as  soon  as  he  can  crawl,  and 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  hack  at  a  tree."  On  one  occasion,  on  arriving 
at  the  village  where  I  meant  to  encamp,  the  men  were  all  absent  on  a 
hunting  expedition ;  at  first  the  women  were  a  little  shy,  but  when  they 
understood  that  grass  for  the  horses  and  firewood  were  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  camp,  old  and  young  turned  out  with  their  axes  and  small 
sickles,  and  soon  brought  in  the  requisite  supplies.  By  way  of  recompence 
they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look  over  the  "Sahib's  bungalows,"  never 
having  seen  a  tent  before.  Their  exclamations  of  surprise  were  amusing. 

The  real  origin  of  the  two  races,  Gond  and  Byga,  is  quite  lost  in 
obscurity.  For  many  centuries  the  conquerors  of  the  country  have  called 
them  "  Bhomeas," — children  of  the  soil ;  deriving  the  name  from  the 
Sanskrit  word  "Bhom," — the  earth,  on  the  principle  that  they  are  sprung 
directly  from  the  soil.  The  only  place  where  I  could  find  any  record  of 
them  was  in  some  of  the  mythological  stories  contained  in  the  old  Sanskrit 
legends ;  these  will  tell  you  that  originally  the  Bhomeas  comprised  the  whole 
population  of  the  earth  :  inconvenience  arose  through  all  being  on  an 
equality,  so  a  grand  convocation  was  held.  At  this  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Bygas  were  elected  to  be  priests  and  elders,  receiving  the  name  of 
Baghin,  from  "Bagh,"  tongue,  and  "In,"  light.  From  that  day  the 
"  Baghins,"  or  Bygas,  have  been  the  superiors,  the  authorities  in  all 
points  of  religious  observance,  and  the  arbiters  in  all  questions  connected 
with  the  soil.  Every  village  especially  retains  the  services  of  one  Byga, 
and  he  is  the  great  authority  on  all  disputed  points  regarding  the 
boundaries  of  forests  and  wastes.  I  have  only  once  seen  his  fiat  disputed, 
and  on  that  occasion  two  Bygas  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
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their  respective  village.  Words  ran  so  high  that  the  villagers  on  each 
side  turned  out  to  back  their  respective  champions,  and  not  even  the 
interference  of  the  police  could  prevent  a  faction-fight. 

The  name  of  the  Gonds  is  said,  by  the  same  authorities,  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  two  Sanskrit  words  "  Go,"  the  earth,  and  "  Un,"  body. 
The  theory  is  that  the  Gonds  were  originally  made  out  of  the  earth,  mixed 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  one  Rajal  Benoo,  a  wicked  king,  through  whose 
sins  the  whole  population  of  the  earth  had  been  destroyed.  Many  other 
quaint  legends  regarding  the  origin  of  these  people  might  be  quoted,  but 
they  are  all  purely  mythical  and  very  obscure. 

In  numerical  strength  the  Bygas  count  as  about  one  to  ten  of  the 
Gonds.  Their  physical  appearance  differs  so  much  according  to  locality, 
that  a  description  is  not  easy.  The  Byga  of  the  eastern  highlands  near 
Ummurkuntuk  is  a  far  finer  specimen  of  man  than  his  namesake,  who  lives 
eighty  miles  farther  west.  In  stature  they  are  all  below  the  average 
height  of  Europeans  ;  but  to  the  east  the  race  has  deteriorated  compara- 
tively little.  Few  specimens  of  a  low  type  of  civilization  were  met  with. 
They  were  manly,  having  some  pretensions  to  good  looks,  longish  heads, 
somewhat  aquiline  features,  remarkably  small  hands,  and  with  hair  and 
features  almost  anti- Mongolian.  Further  westward  all  these  physical 
characteristics  of  higher  civilization  are  lost.  The  men  are  much  below 
the  average  height  of  Europeans — many  are  barely  four  feet  high ;  dark 
complexion  when  compared  with  Hindoos,  roundish  heads,  distended 
nostrils,  wide  mouths,  thick  lips,  straight,  unkempt  black  hair,  scanty 
beard  and  moustache,  and  hair  and  features  decidedly  Mongolian. 

The  various  sects  have  peculiar  customs  as  to  the  manner  of  wearing  the 
hair  : — the  "  Mondhya  "  shave  the  entire  head,  only  leaving  one  lock ;  the 
"  Binjwar  "  never  cut  their  hair,  but  wear  it  tied  up  in  a  knot  behind. 
Occasionally,  but  rarely,  a  woolly  crop  like  an  African's  is  met  with  ;  and 
this  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  stunted  physique,  flat  head,  thick 
lips,  and  distended  nostrils. 

Their  character,  too,  is  affected  by  the  locality  as  well  as  their  appear- 
ance. In  their  native  wilds  they  are  fearless,  independent,  honest,  and 
trustworthy.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  their  mind  freely  and  openly 
if  they  disagree  with  you  :  a  rare  characteristic  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  these  Eastern  races  when  addressing  officials.  Their  honesty  was  pro- 
verbial. A  close  search  of  the  police  records  showed  that  for  three  years 
not  one  Byga  from  the  east  had  been  brought  before  our  courts ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  the  only  crimes  at  all  rife  among  them  were  those 
against  social  morality.  To  run  away  with  a  neighbour's  wife  is  com- 
paratively common  and  venial.  The  matter  is  brought  before  the  patri- 
archs of  the  tribe,  who  award  damages  ;  the  co-respondent  has  usually  to 
supply  the  disconsolate  husband  with  another  wife,  or  funds  sufficient  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  a  second  wedding.  Occasionally  the  business  is  com- 
promised by  the  delinquent  wife  returning  to  her  husband,  while  her 
paramour  pays  a  small  fine.  None  of  these  cases  ever  come  into  pur 
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courts :  the  elders  of  the  tribe  constitute  self-elected  tribunals,  whose 
judgments  are  upheld  and  their  sentences  carried  out  with  praiseworthy 
regularity.  In  fact,  the  manner  in  which  these  Byga  communities  are 
managed  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  They  live  in  the  heart  of  the  wilds, 
not  from  any  fear  of  man,  but  because  they  prefer  the  hunter's  life,  free 
from  restraint,  to  any  more  near  approach  to  comparative  civilization. 

Very  active  and  hardy,  they  are  capital  sportsmen.  Armed  only  with 
a  small  bow,  arrows  poisoned  with  a  decoction  of  the  Aconitum  ferox,  and 
the  axe,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  any  of  the  ferae  naturae  of  the 
forest  except  the  tiger.  So  keen  is  their  eyesight,  that  they  will  follow 
the  track  of  a  wounded  animal  over  hard  rocky  ground  where  to  an 
ordinary  observer  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  seen ;  and  so  great  is  their 
perseverance  and  skill  that,  once  struck,  an  animal  is  sure  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  To  be  a  successful  shot  is  a  safe  road  to  their  respect  and 
admiration  :  that  gained,  to  obtain  information  from  them  is  compara- 
tively easy ;  otherwise,  they  are  very  chary  of  speaking  to  strangers  of  their 
habits  or  customs,  especially  concerning  their  religious  observances. 

They  are  a  simple  people  in  the  eastern  wilds,  very  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  money,  and  dealing  seldom  in  cash  transactions.  They  have  no 
luxuries,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  no  wants,  for  their  dress  is  very  scanty 
and  simple.  The  rupee  is  more  often  used  as  an  ornament  than  a  circu- 
lating medium,  for  they  barter  gums  and  other  forest  products  for  the 
little  cloth,  wool,  and  tobacco  they  require.  They  pay  no  taxes,  for  they 
have  no  income  :  until  recently  they  used  to  commute  the  Government  land 
revenue  by  an  annual  payment  of  sixpence  an  axe.  This  axe  and  a  small 
sickle  constitute  their  whole  stock  of  agricultural  implements.  They  raise 
enough  millet  by  their  destructive  manner  of  cultivation  to  supply  their 
food  for  the  year,  and  should  this  crop  fail,  they  eke  out  existence  on  the 
roots  and  berries  of  the  forest  and  game.  They  dig  iron  ore  out  of  the 
hills  on  which  they  live,  and  forge  their  axe-heads  and  sickles  in  the  village. 

Having  to  spend  so  many  months  of  the  year  in  camp,  I  considered 
myself  fortunate  in  being  located  among  so  interesting  a  people.  My 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  their  ways  were  so  far 
successful,  that  after  a  time  they  did  not  object  to  my  being  present  at 
their  domestic  ceremonies,  and  gradually  the  Byga  priests  supplied  me 
with  all  the  information  they  could  give  as  to  their  curious  system  of  tree- 
culture  and  spirit-worship. 

All  that  they  could  tell  did  not  throw  much  light  on  the  subject,  for 
even  to  the  Bygas  themselves  it  is  extremely  vague  and  mysterious ;  but 
the  contrast  between  their  acknowledged  hatred  of  trees  as  a  rule,  and 
their  deep  veneration  of  certain  others  in  particular,  is  very  curious. 

I  have  seen  hill-sides  swept  clear  of  forests  for  miles,  with  but  here 
and  there  a  solitary  tree  left  standing.  These  remain  now  the  objects 
of  the  deepest  veneration ;  so  far  from  being  injured,  they  are  carefully 
preserved,  and  receive  offerings  of  food,  clothes,  or  flowers  from  the  passing 
Byga,  who  firmly  believes  that  tree  to  be  the  home  of  a  spirit. 
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Their  religion  may  be  said  to  be  essentially  spirit- worship.  They 
people  the  forests,  rivers,  and  mountains  with  spirits,  sometimes  regarded 
as  protectors,  but  considered  usually  to  have  a  decided  inclination  to  evil. 
To  some  they  give  names  such  as  "the  great  god,"  the  "  sun-god,"  the 
"god  of  small-pox ; "  others  have  local  names  which  hardly  bear  translation. 
Among  some  of  the  tribes  the  earth  is  the  chief  object  of  worship,  under 
the  name  of  "Mai  Dirthi."  At  every  meal  a  portion  of  the  food  is 
poured  on  the  ground  as  a  libation  to  her,  and  in  sacrifices  the  blood  is 
given  to  her. 

Of  the  sun-god  I  could  discover  but  little.  They  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  real  conception  of  the  sun  as  a  god,  though  they  looked  upon  it 
as  a  mighty  power ;  they  never  to  my  knowledge  worshipped  it  or  made 
offerings  to  it,  yet  they  speak  of  it  with  reverence  as  "  Suraj  Deo,"  and 
perhaps  perform  certain  rites  in  its  honour  which  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing.  Possibly  the  sun  is  associated  in  their  minds  so  much  with  light 
and  warmth  that  they  have  come  to  reverence  it  as  a  deity.  Certainly,  in 
whatever  theories  of  future  existence  they  possess,  sunrise  and  sunset 
occupy  an  important  part.  They  speak  of  the  home  of  their  gods  and 
spirits  as  existing  far  away  between  the  north  and  the  east,  and  in  their 
graves  the  corpse  is  laid  with  its  feet  in  that  direction  ;  the  under- 
standing is,  that  should  there  be  another  existence  in  the  world  beyond, 
the  face  will  be  looking  in  the  right  direction. 

Burial  is  not  enforced,  for  as  a  rule  all  old  men  are  burnt,  while  young 
men,  women,  and  children  are  buried.  Cremation,  while  looked  on  as 
the  most  honourable  mode  of  disposing  of  the  corpse,  is  not  considered 
to  affect  the  spirits  of  the  dead — they  are  supposed  to  haunt  the  habita- 
tions of  the  living  equally  with  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  buried. 

The  worship  of  dead  ancestors  holds  a  place  of  high  importance  in 
their  ceremonies.  The  spirit  of  the  deceased  head  of  the  house  is 
supposed  to  abide  with  the  inmates  and  watch  over  them.  Sometimes 
the  ashes  are  preserved  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  hung  up  to  the 
rafters ;  a  portion  of  the  daily  food  is  set  apart  for  the  spirit's  use,  and  in 
any  business  of  importance  his  aid  is  always  invoked.  This  spirit  is 
believed  to  linger  on  earth  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  to  have  especial 
charge  of  the  household  from  which  he  has  been  removed  by  death.  In 
some  places,  for  two  years  after  death,'  the  manes  of  the  dead  ancestor  is 
the  only  deity  invoked,  and  to  him  all  offeriDgs  and  sacrifices  are  made. 
After  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  period  of  probation  on  earth,  these 
elders  are  supposed  to  exist  as  spirits  in  the  home  of  the  deities. 

Until  quite  recently  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  family 
were  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  house  ;  a  curious  custom  which, 
in  common  with  the  worship  of  dead  ancestors,  the  author  of  Aryan 
Civilization  tells  us  was  very  much  in  vogue  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Latins.  He  quotes  Servius  to  the  effect  that  "  until  the  number  of  the 
dead  became  too  great  they  were  buried  in  the  house  itself." 

The  spirits  of  small-pox  and  cholera  are  among  the  Dcos  most  feared. 
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It  is  a  strange  fact  that  not  only  the  Gonds,  but  both  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmen  of  comparatively  much  higher  civilization  and  of  better 
education,  attribute  to  the  Byga  priests  the  power  of  prevailing  over  the 
spirits  of  evil,  and  inducing  the  cholera  to  leave  a  town  which  it  has  been 
afflicting.  At  Mundlah,  in  1868,  I  saw  the  best  effects  follow  the  Byga 
ceremony ;  the  ten  thousand  inhabitants  of  all  castes  had  such  perfect 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  that  they  lost  much  of  that  terror 
which  predisposed  them  to  take  the  disease. 

The  Bygas  work  on  the  principle  of  the  scapegoat.  Subscriptions 
are  raised  among  the  inhabitants  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  fowls, 
and  on  a  certain  night  the  people  are  warned  not  to  leave  their  houses 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  under  pain  of  death,  for  the  spirit  of  cholera 
is  supposed  to  accompany  the  Bygas  and  to  seize  all  persons  not  especially 
protected.  The  procession  marches  round  the  town,  the  head  priest 
draws  a  straw  from  the  thatch  of  every  house,  and  proceeds  outside  the 
village  to  the  shrine  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  There  he 
burns  the  straws  with  a  little  rice,  turmeric  and  butter ;  the  fowls  are 
smeared  with  vermilion  and  driven  out  into  the  smoke  and  darkness  as 
scapegoats,  the  spirit  of  the  disease  is  supposed  to  accompany  them  and 
to  be  guided  by  their  wanderings  as  to  the  place  to  be  next  attacked. 
No  one  would  wittingly  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  these  animals 
again,  and  to  meet  them  on  the  night  of  the  ceremony  is  equivalent  to 
certain  death  in  Byga  theory. 

The  belief  in  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Bygas  received  a  large 
increase  on  the  occasion  I  am  speaking  of ;  for,  through  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, it  happened  that  the  .only  two  persons  who  were  known  to  have 
left  their  houses  during  the  night  of  the  ceremony  were  attacked  with 
cholera.  I  shall  long  remember  the  face  of  the  policeman  who  had  to 
report  to  me  the  next  morning  that  these  two  were  the  only  fresh  cases  ! 

If  the  fowl  sacrifice  is  inefficacious  pigs  are  tried,  and  are  said  never 
to  fail.  Sometimes  goats  are  substituted  for  fowls. 

When  either  small-pox  or  cholera  first  appears,  their  visit  is  the  signal 
for  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  whole  village  :  the  sweepings  are  carefully 
collected  and  transferred  beyond  the  boundary  on  to  some  road  or  path 
leading  to  a  neighbouring  town  or  hamlet.  The  refuse  must  be  thrown 
into  a  frequented  roadway,  as  the  disease  has  to  be  carried  away  by  some 
passer-by  before  the  afflicted  village  can  benefit  by  its  purification. 

This  theory  of  transference  of  disease  to  passers-by  is  by  no  means 
singular  to  these  people.  Tylor  speaks  of  it  as  extant  in  many  countries 
of  Europe,*  and  Captain  Burton  suggests  that  the  rags  hung  on  trees 
near  sacred  places  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  world  are  deposited  there 
as  actual  receptacles  of  disease. 

These  wild  tribes,  in  common  with  most  of  the  residents  of  the 
Nerbudda  Valley,  endeavour  to  account  for  the  origin  of  cholera  by  the 
peculiar  theory  that  it  is  caused  by  the  spirit  of  one  Hurdoo  Lalla,  who, 

*  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
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about  the  beginning  of  the  present,  or  the  end  of  the  last,  century,  was 
Rajah  of  one  of  the  Bundelcund  principalities.  He  was  poisoned,  and 
ever  since  is  believed  to  have  been  gifted  with  the  power  of  doing  evil : 
this  power  he  exercises  chiefly  in  producing  outbreaks  of  cholera  ;  so  on 
every  occasion  they  endeavour  to  propitiate  his  troubled  spirit  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  fowl,  or,  on  great  emergencies,  of  a  pig. 

The  blood  is  the  portion  of  the  spirit,  while  the  devotees  and  the 
priests  eat  the  flesh.  It  is  curious  how  entirely  the  theory  held  by  these 
people  of  the  manner  in  which  their  sacrifices  are  accepted  coincides  with 
that  described  by  Tylor,*  as  held  by  the  Fijians,  Zulus,  and  others  in 
the  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  Byga  priests  have  given  me 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  idea  as  to  the  ethereal  nature  of  the  spirit 
and  its  consequent  acceptance,  not  of  the  material  offering,  but  of  its  soul 
or  essence,  as  Tylor  describes  in  the  following  words :  "  The  deity  is  con- 
sidered to  take  actual  possession  of  the  food  or  other  objects  offered 
...  by  abstraction  of  their  life,  savour,  essence,  quality,  and,  in  yet 
more  definite  conception,  their  spirit  or  soul." 

The  Byga  is  essentially  a  spirit-worshipper :  he  shows  his  profound 
belief  in  this  doctrine  in  every  action  of  his  life  ;  and  although  there  are 
instances  in  which  he  professes  to  worship  idols,  I  concluded,  from  his 
careless  manner,  that  he  was  only  taking  advantage  on  those  occasions  of 
the  simplicity  of  his  brethren  for  purposes  of  priestcraft. 

In  passing  through  a  dense  forest,  I  have  seen  the  Byga  turn  aside 
before  some  tree  or  rock,  the  home,  in  his  belief,  of  some  one  of  his  deities, 
and  bending  his  head  with  reverent  gesture,  implore  the  protection  of  the 
spirit  on  his  undertaking ;  and  offer  up,  if  he  has  brought  nothing  else 
with  him  for  the  purpose,  a  fragment  torn  off  his  own  scanty  garment. 

On  hunting  expeditions  they  will  promise  a  sacrifice  of  flesh  if  suc- 
cessful, and  occasionally  will  go  through  a  regular  form  of  prayer  and  vow 
to  sacrifice  a  fowl  if  the  animal  they  are  in  search  of  falls.  They  firmly 
believe  that  some  of  the  tribe  have  the  gift  of  divination,  and  the  greatest 
confidence  is  always  shown  in  their  prayers  for  success.  After  beating  a 
jungle  for  hours  in  search  of  a  tiger,  they  will  ask  for  a  halt,  and  the 
diviners  will  disappear  into  some  ravine  to  consult  the  oracle  :  if  they 
return  promising  success,  the  beaters  will  go  to  work  with  such  enthu- 
siasm that  not  a  bush  is  left  untouched,  and  consequently  the  search  is 
often  successful :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  diviners  report  that  the  spirit  is 
unpropitious  it  is  useless  to  go  on;  the  men  become  so  careless  and 
dispirited  that  they  would  probably  fail  to  rouse  the  animal  even  if  he  was 
in  the  cover. 

These  medicine  men  are  also  believed  to  have  the  power  of  calling 
tigers  by  placing  certain  herbs  on  the  head  of  an  animal  that  has  been 
killed :  the  hunter  watches  the  carcase  from  a  safe  position  in  a  tree 
above,  and  so  obtains  a  deadly  shot  when  the  unsuspecting  tiger  comes  to 
finish  his  meal.  The  services  of  these  gifted  individuals  are  in  great 
*  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  ii.  pp.  352-6. 
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repute  on  these  occasions  and  command  quite  a  high  price :  still  they 
profess  great  reluctance  to  perform  the  ceremony,  as  formerly  the  tiger 
was  one  of  their  objects  of  worship,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  roaming 
spirit  of  evil.  The  large  rewards  ofl'ered  by  Government  for  their  destruc- 
tion have  stimulated  the  cupidity  of  both  Bygas  and  Gonds  until  it  has 
overcome  their  reverence,  so  that  I  once  saw  a  drunken  Gond  with  his 
arms  round  a  dead  tiger's  neck,  addressing  it  by  every  term  of  endearment 
and  abuse  in  his  vocabulary  ;  ending  by  kicking  the  beast  with  the  remark, 
"  We  used  to  worship  you  !  then  you  were  powerful,  now  here  is  a  Sahib 
come  who  pulls  your  tails  and  shoots  you  like  dogs  !  "  Once,  however,  let 
the  tiger  kill  a  man  and  he  is  immediately  invested  with  a  halo  of  sanctity  : 
the  spirit  of  his  victim  is  supposed  to  watch  over  him,  caution  him  against 
danger,  and  largely  increase  his  powers  of  intelligence  and  ferocity. 

On  one  occasion  I  found  a  Gond  tied  to  the  bough  of  a  tree  by  his 
clothes,  half-dead  with  fatigue  and  fright :  when  sufficiently  recovered  he 
told  me  that  while  watching  a  waterhole  for  deer  a  tiger  had  come  to  drink 
with  a  spirit  sitting  on  his  head ;  the  Gond  raised  his  matchlock,  but  it  was 
pulled  out  of  his  hand  by  the  spirit  and  broken  ;  the  tiger  made  a  spring  at 
him,  but  could  not  reach  him,  and  he  then  fainted,  not  recovering  until  it 
was  broad  daylight.  Had  I  not  come  up,  I  believe  he  would  have  died,  for 
his  state  of  terror  was  pitiable. 

Laying  the  spirits  of  people  thus  killed  by  tigers  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  Byga  priests  :  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  their  power  in  this  matter 
is  firmly  believed  in,  not  only  among  themselves,  but  by  all  the  Hindoos 
who  live  in  their  neighbourhood. 

When  a  man  has  been  killed,  the  Byga  of  the  village  is  at  once  sent 
for,  a  subscription  is  raised  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  (from  four  to 
ten  shillings  usually),  and  the  Byga  purchases  the  necessary  offerings. 
With  these  he  proceeds  to  the  "  Pat,"  or  sacred  place  in  the  jungle  nearest 
the  spot  where  the  man  has  been  killed,  and  offers  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit 
of  the  locality ;  he  then  goes  to  the  exact  place  where  the  man  met  his 
death,  and  performs  a  series  of  peculiar  antics,  supposed  to  represent  the 
tiger  seizing  his  victim ;  the  ceremony  is  completed  by  his  taking  up  in 
his  mouth  some  of  the  blood-stained  earth  and  swallowing  it.  After 
this  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest.  The  test  of  success  is  that  the 
officiating  Byga  is  not  himself  carried  off  within  the  next  week.  Not  an 
unlikely  thing  to  happen,  as  the  Byga  has  to  perform  his  duties  alone  and 
unarmed. 

With  the  exception  of  these  man-eaters,  the  Bygas  are  not  afraid  of 
tigers  as  a  rule  ;  they  make  them  a  bow  when  they  chance  to  meet,  and  stand 
still  until  they  have  passed. 

Of  ghosts  in  a  bodily  form  they  have  little  fear  ;  they  travel  at  night 
through  the  wildest  forests  and  among  scenery  of  itself  sufficient  in  its 
grand  solitude  to  cause  a  sense  of  awe  to  superstitious  natures,  but  they 
seem  to  have  little  dread  of  unearthly  enemies.  The  only  visible  spirit  I 
could  ever  hear  of  was  that  of  the  man  killed  by  the  tiger ;  and  as  long  as 
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he  "  walked  "  nothing  would  induce  people  to  go  into  the  jungle  either  by 
day  or  night. 

I  only  discovered  three  specimens  of  anything  resembling  idolatry 
among  the  Bygas  ;  two  occurred  near  the  same  place  in  one  of  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  Mandla  district.  At  a  village  named  Jata,  a  tree  of  the 
Zizyphus  Jujuba  species,  growing  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  favoured  residence  of  the  idol,  which  divides  its  time  between 
the  bough  of  the  tree,  or  a  stone  slab  underneath  it,  and  the  bed  of  the 
neighbouring  stream.  This  idol  is  no  image,  but  a  few  links  of  an  old 
iron  chain,  very  roughly  forged  and  apparently  of  considerable  antiquity  ; 
each  of  its  movements  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony,  when  the  resi- 
dent Byga  priest  reaps  the  fruits  of  such  offerings  as  are  made  to  it.  The 
Gonds  of  the  village  look  upon  it  as  their  protective  spirit,  and  consider 
its  removal  from  the  tree  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  a  sign  of  danger 
to  themselves ;  they  cannot,  however,  complain  of  being  priest-ridden  to 
any  large  extent,  for  these  movements  of  their  Deo  occur  but  seldom. 

The  next  is  a  very  similar  case  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  only  instead 
of  a  chain  an  old  sword-blade  partly  embedded  in  a  rock  is  the  deity. 
The  wild  scenery  which  surrounds  the  hill  where  this  idol  is  placed  adds 
greatly  to  the  feelings  of  veneration  and  respect  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  people.  Apparently  in  some  former  period  of  the  world's  history 
the  scene  of  a  vast  volcano,  the  country  is  rugged  and  inaccessible,  cut  up 
with  deep  and  dark  ravines,  in  which  the  spirits  of  evil  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  up  their  abodes.  The  chasms  in  the  rocks,  the  numerous 
caves,  and  the  dark  passages  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are 
enough  of  themselves  to  foster  superstition  and  to  account  for  the  dread 
with  which  the  few  visitors  look  upon  the  place  and  its  presiding  Deo  ; 
without  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  they  believe  the  wild  animals, 
whose  traces  abound,  to  be  either  the  ministers  of  the  evil  spirits  or 
occasionally  the  spirits  themselves  in  bodily  form.  Here  again  the  Byga 
is  the  priest  in  charge,  and  reaps  the  benefit  of  all  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
The  third  case  is  more  common  among  the  Gonds  than  the  Bygas.  A 
small  shed  is  set  up  outside  the  village,  a  long  bamboo  or  pole  with  a  red 
rag  at  the  end  is  planted  in  the  corner,  and  a  few  blocks  of  rough  uncut 
stone  are  scattered  about ;  one  or  two  of  these  are  smeared  with  vermilion, 
and  the  whole  forms  the  shrine  of  Gunsham  Deo,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  especial  protector  of  the  harvests.  In  November  the  villagers  assemble 
to  do  him  honour ;  fowls  and  spirits,  or,  if  the  village  is  large,  a  pig,  are 
sacrificed,  and  suddenly  one  man  in  the  assembly  is  seized  with  vertigo  ; 
he  staggers  round  and  round  for  a  while,  and  then  rushes  away  into  the 
thickest  jungle.  When  pursued  and  brought  back,  he  is  found  quite  out 
of  his  mind,  with  his  clothes  torn  from  his  back  and  his  flesh  scored  by 
the  thorns  through  which  he  has  forced  his  way  ;  he  seems  to  feel  nothing, 
and  does  not  recover  from  his  cataleptic  state  for  a  day  or  two.  His  own 
explanation  is,  that  Gunsham  Deo  came  and  sat  upon  his  head,  forcing 
him  to  hide  himself,  lest  he  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sins  of  the  village. 
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The  sufferings  are  too  genuine  to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  reality,  and  I 
could  never  discover  any  sign  of  collusion  between  the  victim  and  the 
priests. 

It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  reliable  information  regarding  all  their 
peculiar  forms  of  marriage,  for  at  first  these  simple  people  looked  with 
distrust  on  my  inquiries ;  as,  however,  they  gained  confidence,  I  learnt  all 
they  had  to  tell,  and  was  present  at  more  than  one  of  their  weddings. 
First,  in  the  selection  of  a  wife  the  claims  of  the  man's  own  relations  have 
to  be  considered ;  for  marriage  between  cousins  is  almost  compulsory 
when  the  brother's  child  is  a  daughter,  and  the  sister's  a  son.  When  the 
positions  are  reversed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  duty  as  expediency ; 
for  the  theory  is,  that  by  these  marriages  relations  are  provided  for,  for  life, 
and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  to  look  to  the  well-being  of  his 
relatives.  The  women  are  allowed  a  voice  in  this  important  matter,  though 
as  a  rule  they  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way.  The  wife  having 
been  chosen,  the  question  of  dower  has  next  to  be  settled  between  the 
parents  of  the  contracting  parties.  For  this  there  is  a  regular  scale  laid 
down ;  the  number  of  rupees  to  be  paid  varies  with  the  number  of  Deos 
worshipped  by  the  bride's  father ;  these  never  exceed  nine,  and  are  seldom 
less  than  four :  with  this  sum  of  money  a  supply  of  rice,  pulse,  salt,  and 
spirits  is  sent,  and  four  cloths  for  wearing-apparel.  The  bridegroom's 
family  has  to  bear  all  the  expenses,  so  provides  everything  necessary  for 
the  wedding  feast.  The  four  cloths  are  allotted  to  the  bride,  her  mother, 
her  father's  mother,  and 'her  brother's  wife,  if  she  has  these  relatives 
living ;  if  not,  the  number  of  cloths  is  reduced.  The  bride's  trousseau 
consists  of  what  she  stands  in,  with  the  exception  of  the  ornaments,  which 
are  often  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  Settlements  there  are  none ;  if  the 
girl  is  an  heiress,  on  her  marriage  she  endows  her  husband  with  all  her 
worldly  goods,  and  in  case  of  her  death,  he  inherits. 

The  terms  decided,  an  auspicious  day  for  the  ceremony  has  to  be  fixed 
by  the  family  priest :  the  Byga  usually  decides  the  pom1;  thus  : — he  places 
himself  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  with  a  small  brass  water-pot  between  his 
knees,  and  a  grain  of  rice  in  each  hand : — over  these  he  mutters  incanta- 
tions, and  drops  both  into  the  water  at  the  same  time ;  if  they  meet  in 
the  water  it  is  a  sign  that  the  day  selected  is  propitious  ;  if  not,  another 
day  is  chosen,  and  so  on,  until  the  two  grains  do  meet.  The  delay  in 
bringing  about  this  meeting  entirely  depends  on  the  fees  paid  to  the  Byga. 

The  celebration  of  their  marriages  is  a  pretty  sight,  but  the  description 
of  one  will  suffice  for  all. 

In  February,  1869,  my  tents  were  pitched  close  to  the  village  of 
Mowye  :  Sookhia  (Anglice,  "her  parent's  joy,")  was  to  be  married  to 
Boodhoo  (Wednesday),  the  son  of  Chaitoo  (the  month  of  June),  one  of 
the  elders  of  the  village  :  Sookhia  was  the  daughter  of  Mungloo  (Tuesday), 
a  respected  member  of  the  community. 

The  day  before  the  wedding  the  men  of  both  families  had  been  actively 
Engaged  in  erecting  in  front  of  the  two  houses  small  sheds  of  fresh-cut 
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boughs ;  in  the  centre  of  each  of  these  a  hranch  of  a  mango-tree  was 
planted,  and  an  earthen  pot  of  water  placed  by  it ;  the  ground  is  carefully 
swept,  and  then  flowers  and  grass  are  spread  on  it.  With  early  dawn  the 
women  are  astir,  the  village  square  is  swept  clean,  fresh  grass  and  flowers 
are  strewn  in  the  little  houses,  and  presently  the  women,  with  their  water- 
pots,  start  for  the  spring  to  fetch  water  for  their  households,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bathe  and  array  themselves  in  their  gala  dresses.  Sookhia 
was  about  sixteen  years  old,  fair  and  well  formed  for  her  age  :  she  looked 
quite  pretty  as  she  returned  from  her  bath  dressed  in  her  bridal  finery  : 
this  was  very  simple,  consisting  of  only  two  cloths,  one  round  the  waist, 
looped  up  a  little  below  the  knee — the  other  was  worn  shawl-wise  across 
the  back  and  bosom  ;  both  were  new  and  white  with  merely  a  pink  fringe 
round  the  edge.  Her  long  black  hair  was  plaited  in  coils  round  her  head, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  frisettes  of  dyed  sheep's  wool ;  the  effect  was  a 
little  marred  as  the  shades  did  not  quite  match ;  still  I  have  seen  quite  as 
much  difference  of  colour  in  some  of  the  heads  in  "the  Row."  Strings  of 
pink  and  white  glass  beads,  with  here  and  there  a  false  ruby,  were  twined 
in  the  hair,  and  worn  round  the  neck.  When  passing  my  tent  she  was 
made  happy  with  the  gift  of  a  rupee.  This  was  at  once  taken  to  the 
blacksmith,  pierced,  and,  later  in  the  day,  worn  round  the  neck  as  an 
additional  ornament.  About  eight  o'clock  the  two  Byga  priests  appeared 
and  took  up  their  positions,  one  in  each  of  the  "  little  houses  "  that  had 
been  yesterday  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Their  dress  is  easily  disposed 
of;  it  consisted  of  their  own  hair,  and  a  very  small  cloth  round  the 
loins,  barely  sufficient  for  decency.  (I  once  heard  a  Byga's  ordinary  dress 
very  aptly  described  as  consisting  of  solely  a  powder  horn  and  green 
tassel.)  The  musicians,  who  had  been  collected  from  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  the  occasion,  had  succeeded  in  making  night  hideous  by  beating 
their  small  drums,  or  tom-toms,  blowing  cow-horns,  brass  serpents,  and 
braying  through  a  wire  instrument  something  like  a  magnified  comb. 
During  the  morning  the  relations  and  guests  came  dropping  in  until  the 
village  began  to  look  quite  gay.  About  noon  Boodhoo's  brother  Bysakhoo 
(the  month  of  May)  carried  over  the  dower  presented  by  the  bridegroom  ; 
then  the  marriage  procession  was  organized.  The  musicians  led  the  way, 
the  bridegroom  and  his  immediate  relatives  come  next,  the  guests  follow ; 
the  music  strikes  up,  the  men  shout,  the  women  sing  a  couplet,  apparently 
composed  of  only  the  names  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  in  this 
order  they  proceed  to  Mungloo's  house,  and  seat  themselves  round  the 
"  little  house  ;  "  into  this  Boodhoo  alone  enters,  the  Byga  priest  takes 
him  and  Sookhia  by  the  hand,  leads  them  three  times  round,  touches  the 
heads  of  both  with  oil  and  turmeric,  and  then  places  Sookhia  on  Bysakhoo's 
back ;  Boodhoo  follows  close,  the  marriage  procession  closes  in  behind, 
and  the  bride  is  carried  thus  to  her  future  home.  Here  the  same 
ceremonies  are  again  gone  through,  and  the  Byga  priest  completes  his 
duties  by  tying  the  clothes  of  the  pair  together.  The  guests  then  retire, 
leaving  the  happy  couple  in  the  little  house,  and  adjourn  to  Mungloo's 
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house  ;  there  I  regret  to  say  they  improved  the  occasion  by  making  merry 
so  thoroughly,  that  most  of  them  became  exceedingly  drunk  before 
,  nightfall. 

When  a  youth  is  too  poor  to  pay  any  dower  and  wants  a  wife,  he  binds 
himself  to  serve  the  girl's  father  as  Jacob  served  Laban  ;  the  time  varies 
from  eight  months  to  five  years,  and  during  that  period  all  intercourse 
between  the  two  is  forbidden.  The  youth  is  the  household  drudge,  hewer 
of  wood,  drawer  of  water  ;  he  looks  after  the  cattle,  or  performs  any  other 
menial  work.  When  serving  his  uncle  for  his  cousin,  he  begins  younger 
and  serves  longer  than  if  apprenticed  to  a  stranger  ;  the  theory  is  that  the 
uncle  will  not  exact  such  hard  service  from  his  nephew,  the  tie  of  relation- 
ship among  these  people  being  very  binding.  When  the  time  is  com- 
pleted the  same  ceremonial  is  gone  through,  the  bride's  father  paying  all 
expenses. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  girl  declines  to  marry  the  youth 
whom  her  parents  have  selected ;  she  then  has  to  take  matters  into  her 
own  hands  and  make  a  runaway  match.  As,  theoretically,  it  is  allowed 
that  she  has  the  right  of  selection,  the  elders  of  the  village  endeavour  to 
arrange  the  business  amicably  ;  but  the  parents  of  the  girl  are  generally 
obliged  to  withhold  their  consent,  having  promised  her  to  some  one  else  ; 
so  to  avoid  feuds  they  remain  passive.  The  girl  meets  her  lover  and 
declares  her  intention  of  becoming  his  wife ;  she  anoints  his  head  with 
turmeric,  and  touches  his  feet ;  he  then  takes  her  to  his  father's  house  and 
marries  her  from  there  if  his  parents  will  pay  the  expenses ;  if  not,  he 
puts  on  her  arms  a  pair  of  bangles,  the  Gond  symbol  of  a  wedding-ring, 
gives  a  dinner  to  the  elders  of  his  village  and  takes  the  girl  home. 

The  compulsory  marriage  is  a  curious  custom  arising  from  these 
runaway  matches.  After  the  girl  has  taken  up  her  abode  with  the  husband 
of  her  choice,  it  is  considered  the  right  thing  for  the  man  whom  she  has 
deserted  to  assert  his  rights  and  carry  her  off  by  force  if  he  can.  Not 
only  may  he  do  this,  but  any  one  of  the  girl's  first-cousins,  if  he  have  the 
power,  may  abduct  her  forcibly  and  keep  her  himself.  The  attempt  is 
seldom  made,  unless  the  girl  has  made  an  objectionable  match,  for  an 
abduction  of  this  sort  entails  much  trouble,  and  gives  rise  to  many  feuds. 

Where  the  woman  is  very  poor  and  has  no  relative  whom  her  would- 
be  husband  could  serve  for  her,  marriage  reduces  itself  into  an  agreement 
to  live  together.  The  requisite  pair  of  bangles  is  given  to  the  girl,  who 
takes  up  her  abode  in  the  man's  house,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
they  become  man  and  wife. 

Sometimes  the  woman  gives  the  man  no  option  :  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion she  goes  to  his  house  and  "  sits  down  there."  He  is  bound  to  keep 
her,  unless  some  other  man  takes  her  off  his  hands.  But  objections  are 
seldom  raised,  for  the  women  are  all  good  labourers,  and  more  than  pay 
for  their  keep. 

Widows  are  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  remarry.  They  either 
live  with  some  relation  of  the  deceased  husband,  or  select  some  man  of 
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their  acquaintance  with  whom  they  agree  to  live.  The  ceremonials  at 
these  second  marriages  are  very  meagre, — a  feast  to  the  elders  and  a  pair 
of  new  bangles  constitute  the  whole. 

These  people  are  all  polygamists ;  the  number  of  wives  is  often  the 
gauge  of  a  man's  respectability :  and  a  farmer  with  from  four  to  seven  is 
considered  well  to  do — a  warm  man.  Three  is  a  common  number,  to 
exceed  that  requires  more  of  this  world's  goods  than  they  usually  possess. 
In  former  days  the  Mahratta  government  used  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
system  of  widow  remarriage.  All  widows  came  to  be  considered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  and  a  certain  tax  was  imposed  on  their  marriages ;  its 
incidence  varied  according  to  age  and  accomplishments  :  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  a  virgin  widow  was  specially  provided  for  and  rated  very  high. 

There  are  few  peculiarities  attendant  on  the  birth  of  children : — the 
village  band  is  summoned  to  make  music,  and  on  the  eighth  day,  when 
the  child  and  its  mother  are  bathed,  a  grand  sacrifice  is  offered  to  the 
household  gods  to  make  up  for  the  neglect  with  which  they  have  been 
treated  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation.  The  child  is  named  from 
some  peculiarity  either  of  its  birth  or  appearance  :  their  supply  of  names 
is  so  small  that  the  days  of  the  week  and  month  are  continually  in  use, 
and  it  is  easy  to  run  through  a  year's  calendar  in  the  names  of  the  men 
of  one  village.  This  system  tends  to  create  confusion,  and  to  the  use  of 
nicknames  ;  every  personal  peculiarity  is  at  once  seized  and  adopted  as  a 
prefix,  such  as  long,  short,  black,  six-toed,  &c.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
scarcity  of  names  is  the  total  absence  of  any  kind  of  literature  among 
them  :  songs  with  any  meaning  the  Bygas  have  none ;  though  the  Purahan 
tribe,  which  bears  a  very  close  affinity  to  the  Gond,  has  a  plentiful  stock. 
Some  of  these  have  been  reduced  to  writing  and  translated,  but  they 
require  great  alteration  and  addition  before  they  become  intelligible  to  our 
ears.  Mr.  Gover,  in  his  Folk-Lore  of  the  People  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
mentions  as  a  curious  fact  that  the  hill  tribes  have  no  songs.  These 
people  seem  much  the  same,  for  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  Byga  attempt 
to  sing  except  when  he  was  half  drunk  and  wholly  unintelligible. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  people  with  so  many  good  characteristics 
and  so  much  that  is  honest  and  truthful  in  them  to  compel  our  admiration, 
should  be  so  destructive  in  their  habits  as  to  necessitate  especial  measures 
of  restraint.  With  every  anxiety  to  improve  their  position  and  preserve 
them  from  that  eventual  extinction  which  the  inflexible  law  of  nature 
appears  to  force  on 'as  the  fate  of  all  wild  races  when  brought  into  contact 
with  civilization,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  do  much  to  save 
them.  Their  theories  of  cultivation  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
ideas  of  forest  conservancy,  that  we  have  been  forced  to  endeavour  our 
utmost  to  alter  their  habits  and  teach  them  a  less  wasteful  style  of  agri- 
culture. These  measures  are  the  more  necessary  as  they  had  been  already 
too  long  delayed,  and  the  forests  had  been  devastated  in  a  manner  they 
will  not  recover  for  generations ;  and,  although  the  policy  of  the  present 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces  is  very  liberal,  and  he  is 
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most  anxious  that  changes  should  be  introduced  as  slowly  and  gradually  as 
possible,  still  the  Byga  is  a  thorough  conservative,  and  objects  most 
strongly  to  change  on  principle.  For  his  fields  he  requires  an  acre  or  two 
of  well-wooded  country;  he  cuts  down  the  trees  and,  when  dry,  sets  fire 
to  them ;  in  the  ashes  the  seed  is  sown,  and  yields  a  very  prolific  crop 
with  comparatively  little  exertion.  No  ploughings  are  required,  fencing  is 
simple,  and  managed  at  the  same  time  as  the  felling  operation  ;  these 
advantages,  with  his  hunter's  tastes,  preference  for  patriarchal  government, 
and  the  generally  inaccessible  nature  of  his  wild  home,  suit  him  much 
better  than  larger  profits  obtained  with  greater  exertion  and  a  more  close 
contact  with  civilization.  They  certainly  have  many  enemies  to  fight  with, 
but  this  only  adds  a  little  excitement  to  their  life.  If  a  herd  of  bison 
breaks  through  the  fence  they  will  devastate  the  whole  field ;  but  probably 
the  very  next  night  the  Byga  will  have  his  revenge,  and  supply  all  the 
village  with  beef,  by  driving  the  bison  on  to  a  line  of  broad-bladed  spears, 
buried  judiciously  to  receive  the  animals  exactly  where  they  will  land  on 
jumping  the  fence.  With  deer  in  the  same  way  it  is  one  continual  strife, 
in  which  man,  as  a  rule,  is  successful,  and  draws  large  additions  to  his 
daily  food  from  the  would-be  marauders,  for  the  Byga  is  extremely  cunning 
in  the  setting  of  traps  and  nooses. 

They  have  lately,  however,  had  to  suffer  severely  from  the  depredations 
of  a  mad  elephant,  which  has  been  wandering  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Upper  Nerbudda  for  the  last  four  years.  Visitors  of  this  description  are 
rare  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sathpura  range,  though  to  the  south 
elephants  are  fairly  plentiful ;  when  this  animal  first  appeared  he  was 
comparatively  harmless,  never  wantonly  attacked  human  beings,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  occasionally  knocking  down  a  house  and  feasting  on 
the  grain  inside.  At  one  time  it  took  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  masonry 
boundary  pillars  which  had  been  erected  at  considerable  expense  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demarcating  the  Government  Forests.  Whether  this  was  merely  an 
elephantine  way  of  taking  up  his  protest  against  the  advance  of  British 
civilization,  or  their  bright  whitewashed  appearance  induced  him  to  knock 
the  pillars  over  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  I  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  animal,  but  never 
succeeded ;  he  travelled  such  great  distances  that,  if  here  to-day,  he  would 
be  forty  miles  off  the  next  morning.  About  two  years  ago  he  took  a 
violent  dislike  to  man  ;  wherever  he  found  man,  woman  or  child,  he  pur- 
sued them  in  the  most  bloodthirsty  manner,  and  crushed  them  to  death, 
apparently  with  no  other  object  but  pleasure  in  their  wanton  destruction. 

The  natives  gave  the  animal  the  credit  of  devouring  his  victims,  but 
this  turned  out  a  popular  fallacy,  engendered  by  the  dread  and  horror  his 
ravages  caused  among  a  people  so  ill  able  to  resist  them,  and  the  frightful 
manner  in  which  he  mangled  and  crushed  the  bodies. 

No  English  sportsman  was  for  a  long  time  able  to  fall  in  with  him, 
and  every  attempt  made  by  natives  to  compass  his  destruction  only 
resulted  in  the  death  of  one  if  not  more  of  their  party.  Recently  its 
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ravages  became  so  formidable  that  a  very  determined  and  successful 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Balaghat  to  destroy  it ; 
he  followed  the  beast  for,  I  believe,  more  than  sixty  miles,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  shooting  it ;  from  the  account  he  published  in  the  Field,  it  appears 
that  the  animal  did  not  die  as  gamely  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  vicious  habits  and  previous  hatred  of  man ;  but  most  probably  the  first 
shots  were  placed  so  judiciously  that  they  disabled  him. 

In  a  country  where  the  houses  have  walls  built  of  basket-work  the 
ravages  of  an  infuriated  animal  of  this  description  may  well  be  imagined ; 
especially  as  the  Byga,  with  all  his  pluck  and  activity,  is  no  match  for  an 
animal  off  whom  his  poisonous  arrows  would  probably  drop  without  making 
a  wound. 

Thus,  although  these  people  have  many  dangers  to  meet,  and  might  by 
mere  exertion  improve  their  condition  of  life,  they  refuse  to  be  weaned 
from  their  lives  in  the  forests,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  placed 
at  their  hands  by  a  bountiful  Providence.  Land  is  in  abundance,  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  and  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  if  man  will  but  exert 
himself  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  its  capacity ;  but  rational  cultivation 
entails  labour ;  as  the  Byga  says,  there  is  always  something  to  be  done  : 
there  are  so  many  ploughings  at  various  seasons ;  then  the  rice  is  no 
sooner  sown  than  it  has  to  be  weeded ;  the  country  is  so  well  peopled  that 
it  has  to  be  continually  watched,  first  to  keep  cattle  off  when  it  is  growing, 
then  to  keep  men  from  gathering  it  when  it  is  ripe.  Now  with  their  own 
favourite  staple,  millet,  the  crop  once  sown  is  so  hardy  it  requires  no 
care ;  weeds  do  little  harm ;  the  country  is  too  wild  for  human  trespassers  ; 
and  as  far  as  the  deer  tribe  is  concerned,  it  is  a  continual  trial  of  skill 
between  the  animals  and  their  hunters.  So  they  sow  their  crop  after  a 
few  days  of  very  hard  labour,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature,  devoting  all 
their  spare  time  to  the  chase,  a  pursuit  they  thoroughly  enjoy. 

Their  life  in  the  forest  has  a  certain  zest  which  would  be  lost  were  they 
to  take  to  the  open  country,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  they  put 
off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible  and  prefer  the  free  hunter's  life  of 
comparative  poverty  to  one  of  greater  restraint  with  more  of  this  world's 


On  being  pressed  on  this  point  the  Byga  elders  have  always  acknow- 
ledged the  force  of  the  argument,  but  pleaded  objection  to  change ; 
want  of  a  leader  to  give  them  the  necessary  instruction;  and  finally, 
by  way  of  silencing  me,  begged  that  I  would  resign  my  post  under 
Government  and  accept  the  position  of  leader  and  instructor  of  the 
Bygas  !  they  promising  to  supply  my  every  want,  including  the  requisite 
number  of  wives. 
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OF  the  great  historical  edifices  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Escorial  is 
more  strongly  stamped  than  any  other  with  the  character  of  its  age, 
country,  and  founder.  Its  vast  size,  its  harmonious  design,  and  the 
uniform  ashy  hue  of  its  granite  walls,  invest  it  with  an  air  of  solemn 
grandeur  which  accords  well  with  its  melancholy  site  on  the  slope  of  the 
G-uadarama  range,  and  with  the  sombre  story  of  Philip  II.  Begun  in 

1562,  and  completed  in  1584,*  it  stands,  or  lately  stood,  in  all  external 
features  as  it  did  when  Philip  died  there  in  1598.     During  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  artists  and  artificers  of  all  kinds  were  busy  on  its 
internal  decorations,  and  cases   filled  with  all  that  was  rich  and  rare, 
pictures,  statuary,  and  bronzes  from  Italy,  tapestry  from  the  Netherlands, 
plate  from  Nuremberg  and  Milan,   saintly  relics  from   many  a  distant 
shrine,  were  constantly  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     It  was  long 
the  treasury  of  the  artistic  wealth  of  the  Spanish  crown.     Philip  III. 
began,  and  Philip  IV.  finished,  the  noble  subterranean  hall  in  which 
repose  the  Austrian  and  Bourbon  kings  and  their  queens  who  have  given 
them  heirs.     The  sum  spent  by  Philip  II.  on  the  Escorial  is  estimated  at 
about  6,000,000  ducats,  or  about  one  million  sterling ;  and  the  Pantheon 
cost  his  son  and  grandson  about  100,OOOZ.  more :  both  small  sums  when 
compared  with  the  cost  of  many  meaner  works  in  our  days.   The  building 
contained  a  convent,  a  college,  a  school,  a  very  noble  church,  and  a 
tolerable  palace.     From  the  days  of  the  founders  to  those  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  the  religious  services  of  the  temple  were  performed  by  a  long 
line  of  Jeromite   friars,  with  a  magnificence  worthy  of  their   splendid 
abode.    The  palace  was  frequently  inhabited  by  the  Spanish  kings  of  both 
houses ;    and  Philip  V.,  though  health  compelled  him   to  take  refuge 
amongst  the  woods  and  waters  of  San  Ildefonso,  used  to  say  that  he  was 
as  proud  of  his  Escorial  as  of  his  crown. 

The  Escorial  has  suffered  severely  and  often  from  lightning  and  fire. 
Seven  years  before  its  completion,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  July,  1577, 
a  tremendous  storm  burst  over  the  rising  edifice.  Lightning  struck  it  in 
various  places  simultaneously.  Some  picture-frames  and  robes  were  set 
on  fire  in  a  sacristy  ;  a  rent  was  made  in  the  wall  of  an  upper  room ;  and 
the  western  tower,  now  called  the  Botica,  was  wrapped  in  flames.  The 
woodwork  of  the  tower,  with  its  leaden  roof  and  eleven  bells,  were  com- 

*  The  site  was  prepared  in  1562-63  ;  the  first  stone  heing  laid  on  23rd  of  April, 

1563,  and  the  last  on  the  13th  September,  1584.      The  architects  were  Juan  Bautista 
de  Toledo  and  Juan  de  Herrera.    One  master  of  the  works,  Fray  Antonio  de  Villa- 
castin,  superintended  the  building  from  its  commencement  to  its  completion. 
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pletely  destroyed,  and  a  staircase  below  was  blocked  up  by  the  streams  of 
molten  metal.  Philip  II.,  who  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
soon  on  the  spot,  attended  by  the  veteran  Duke  of  Alba,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  gout,  took  command  of  the  crowd  of  workmen  and  spectators  whom 
the  conflagration  had  attracted.  Having  organized  lines  of  men  to  hand 
the  buckets  of  water,  he  directed  the  action  of  the  fire-engines,  indicated 
the  doors  and  windows  over  which  wet  blankets  were  to  be  spread,  and 
posted  himself  in  an  adjacent  tower  from  whence  to  issue  his  further 
orders.  Two  soldiers,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity  at  Constantinople, 
especially  distinguished  themselves  by  the  skill  and  daring  with  which 
they  seconded  their  veteran  leader.  Many  of  the  persons  engaged  were 
for  tearing  down  the  adjacent  roofs ;  but  the  master  of  the  works,  Fray 
Antonio  de  Villacastin,  resolutely  forbade  it,  saying  the  walls  of  his  tower 
were  strong  enough  to  imprison  the  fire,  and  the  ball  and  cross  of  the 
tower  would  fall,  not  on  the  building,  but  on  the  ground  below.  His 
prediction  was  verified  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  July, 
when  the  pious  King  retired  to  his  oratory,  to  thank  God  for  the  extinction 
of  the  fire. 

In  1642,  one  of  the  corner  towers  was  shattered  by  a  thunderbolt ; 
and  a  similar  accident  happened  to  another  in  1650.  Ere  the  pile  was  a 
century  old  it  had  a  narrow  escape  from  total  destruction. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  June,  1671,  a  chimney  in  the  college 
near  the  north-west  angle  took  fire  ;  a  strong  north- wind  rising  soon  after- 
wards carried  some  sparks  amongst  the  timbers  of  the  adjacent  roof,  and 
the  vast  edifice  continued  to  burn  for  no  less  than  fifteen  days.  A  great 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  entire  building  was  destroyed,  and  the  belfry,  with 
a  fine  peal  of  bells,  perished.  The  church,  of  which  the  noble  dome  is 
the  crown  and  centre  of  the  structure,  was  in  great  danger,  and  the  Holy 
Sacrament  had  to  be  carried  off  at  midnight  to  a  place  of  safety.  Canon 
Quevedo,  the  latest  historian  of  the  Escorial,  writing  of  the  event  in  1854, 
thus  moralizes  upon  the  removal  of  the  sacred  wafer  : — "  The  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  accompanied  by  a  few  monks,  and  illuminated  by  the 
splendour  of  the  furious  conflagration  which  threatened  to  destroy  His 
holy  tabernacle,  was  a  deeply  afflicting  sight ;  religion  multiplied  the 
terrors  of  the  scene  ;  all  were  in  tears  ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  in  this  transit 
of  God  himself  as  a  fugitive  from  peril,  all  hope  of  rescue  was  taken 
away."  *  An  immense  amount  of  valuable  property  was  destroyed, 
including  a  precious  library  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  which,  by  an  odd 
chance,  was  ignited  from  the  great  Turkish  standard  made  of  cotton, 
captured  in  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  at  Lepanto.  The  damage  done 
to  the  building  was  estimated  at  90,000/.,  and  the  repairs  took  four  years 
to  accomplish.  One-third  of  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  the  King,  Charles 
II.,  and  two-thirds  were  provided  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Jeromite 

*  Historia  del  Heal  Monasterio  de  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial  escrita  por  el  ex- 
Bibliothecario  de  S.  M.  en  dicho  Monasterio,  Don  Jose  Quevedo,  Canonigo  de  Badajos. 
Madrid,  1854,  8vo.  p.  125. 
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brotherhood,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  administrative  ability  of  Fray 
Marcos  de  Herrera,  their  Prior.  The  long  continuance  of  the  fire  led  to 
a  general  belief  in  Europe  that  the  great  monument  of  Philip  II.  was  no 
more.  A  brief  and  meagre  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Los  Santos*  was 
published  in  London,  entitled  The  Escorial ;  or,  a  description  of  that 
ivonder  of  the  world  built  by  King  Philip  II.,  and  lately  consumed  by  fire. 
Translated  into  English  by  a  Servant  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  in  his 
Extraordinary  Embassie.  London,  1671. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  September,  1732,  a  terrific  thunderstorm 
burst  over  the  Escorial,  and  it  was  believed  to  have  been  struck  with 
lightning.  Careful  inspection  was  made  next  morning  at  daybreak  with- 
out discovery  of  damage  ;  but  at  one  o'clock  of  that  day  the  roof  near 
the  tower  of  the  Seminario  was  found  to  be  in  flames.  The  fire 
reached  the  lantern  of  the  College,  and  was  already  perceptible  in  the 
inner  cloisters,  when  it  was  got  under  by  the  exertions  of  the  firemen 
and  the  miraculous  power  of  an  image  of  Our  Lady,  which  had  revealed 
the  victory  of  Lepanto  to  Pope  Pius  V.  The  damage  was  not  very  great, 
and  with  some  assistance  from  the  King,  was  soon  repaired. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1744,  the  building  was  again  struck  by 
lightning,  which  ignited  a  quantity  of  bark  used  for  tanning,  and  the  store 
of  firewood,  and  consumed  an  interior  court,  and  the  entire  conventual 
provision  of  corn  and  flour.  Ferdinand  VI.,  in  consideration  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  fathers,  conferred  upon  them  some  Indian  preferment  or 
revenues. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1755,  the  shock  of  the  famous  earth- 
quake which  laid  Lisbon  in  ruins,  was  distinctly  felt  at  the  Escorial.  The 
fine  brass  chandelier  which  hung  from  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  church- 
choir  was  observed  to  vibrate  for  several  minutes.  The  admirable  solidity 
of  the  building  withstood  the  subterranean  commotion,  and  no  rent  or 
subsidence  was  discovered  in  any  portion  of  it.  But  the  monks  were 
afterwards  in  the  habit  of  singing,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  occasion,  a 
special  Te  Deum  for  the  preservation  of  their  house. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1763,  a  fire  broke  out  towards  evening  in  one 
of  the  upper  stories,  in  the  magazine  of  wax  and  torches,  and  blazed  with 
great  vehemence.  The  night  was  fortunately  calm,  and  the  fire  being 
arrested  by  the  thick  wall  of  the  tower  of  the  Seminario,  was  soon  extin- 
guished. Charles  III.  gave  5,0001.  towards  the  restoration. 

The  evil  times  which  were  to  come  upon  Spain  and  the  Escorial  in 
the  present  century,  began  in  1807.  As  the  French  troops  were  crossing 
the  Pyrenees  in  September  and  October,  the  dissensions  between  Ferdinand 
Prince  of  Asturias  and  his  father  Charles  IV.  grew  more  and  more  irre- 
concilable. At  last,  towards  the  end  of  October,  the  prince  was  placed 
in  close  confinement  at  the  Escorial,  in  a  little  room  usually  occupied  by 
the  servant  of  the  Prior.  Of  many  of  the  scandals  of  that  wretched  royal 

*  Description  del  Monasterio  de  San  Lorenzo  del  Escoriqt.  For  cl  P,  Fr.  Fn»n- 
cisco  de  log  Sfmtos.  Madrid,  1637  and  1664,  fol. 
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family  and  the  popular  manifestations  which  followed  them,  the  Escorial 
became  the  scene.  In  the  various  military  occupations  which  followed,  it 
is  remarkable  that  a  building  which  appears  predisposed  to  conflagration, 
should  have  escaped  injury  by  fire.  In  March,  1808,  the  vanguard  of 
Murat's  army  was  there,  and  General  Barbou,  with  3,000  or  4,000  men, 
was  quartered  in  the  Seminario.  Soon  after  the  famous  "  Dos  de  Mayo  " 
massacres  in  the  capital,  preparations  were  commenced  for  turning  the 
Escorial  into  a  military  hospital,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  retreat  of 
the  French.  On  the  4th  of  December,  however,  the  invaders  were  once 
more  in  possession  of  the  Castilles,  and  the  place  was  occupied  by 
General  La  Houssaye  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons.  A  decree  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  excepting  the  Escorial  from  the  general  suppression  of  convents, 
gave  the  Jeromites  some  hopes  of  a  quiet  life,  hopes  which  were  soon 
blasted  by  an  order  to  quit,  from  which  only  a  few  of  the  older  fathers 
were  afterwards  exempted.  In  1809  one  QuiUiet,  a  Frenchman,  whom 
Joseph  had  appointed  Conservator  of  the  Monuments  of  Art  in  the  Eoyal 
palaces  of  Spain,  or,  in  other*words,  his  private  plunder  collector,  appeared 
at  the  Escorial  with  a  royal  order  for  the  removal  to  Madrid  of  all  the 
precious  objects  in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  articles  in  gold  and 
silver.  Three  hundred  cart-loads  of  pictures  and  statuary  were  soon 
afterwards  packed  and  carried  off.  Next  year  the  gold  and  silver  followed, 
all  but  a  few  things  which  the  monks  contrived  to  hide.  This  rich  harvest 
was  reaped  by  a  couple  of  Spanish  commissioners,  by  the  aid  of  a  list 
furnished  by  Quilliet,  who  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  spoliation. 
This  man  had  visited  the  Escorial  in  1807,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
invasion,  and  had  wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  poor  monks 
by  diatribes  against  the  French  Emperor,  and  by  circulating  a  paper  called 
Napoleon  unmasked.  Pleased  with  his  opinions  and  his  taste,  they  showed 
him  all  their  valuables  and  curiosities,  and,  like  their  sovereign  and  his 
family,  found  when  too  late  what  it  was  to  trust  a  gavaclw.  The  removal 
of  the  fine  library  was  entrusted  to  Antonio  Conde,  the  well-known 
Arabic  scholar,  who,  though  a  partisan  of  the  French,  had  some  national 
feeling  left,  and,  by  a  trick,  saved  the  manuscripts  from  transportation  to 
France.  Packing  them  carefully  in  boxes,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
convent  of  La  Trinidad  at  Madrid,  and  then  buried  them  beneath  a 
mighty  pile  of  the  printed  books,  which,  as  being  less  valuable,  were 
brought  from  the  Escorial  in  open  baskets.  For  five  years  this  mass  of 
learning  lay  in  dust  and  darkness,  and  being  forgotten  by  the  invaders, 
was  returned  in  due  time  to  the  Escorial,  the  MSS.  to  their  proper 
chamber,  and  the  printed  volumes  to  display,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  place,  their  gilt  edges  to  the  visitor  of  the  library,  a  fashion  noted 
with  praise  by  an  Italian  traveller  in  1650,  as  making  the  walls  seem 
"clothed  with  gold  from  floor  to  roof."*  On  the  12th  July,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  slept  at  the  palace  when  on  the  way  to  his  disasters  in  the 

*  Le  Reali   Grandezze  delf  Escuriale  di  Spagna,  compilate  dal  K.  P.  D.  Ilario 
Mazzolari.     Bologna,  1650,  4to  p.  132. 
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north.  Wellington  was  at  the  Escorial  on  the  9th  September,  and  in 
and  about  the  place  there  were,  about  this  time,  40,000  British  and 
Portuguese  troops.  The  upper  library  was  occupied  by  200  English 
soldiers,  employed  in  making  shoes  ;  and  the  whole  building,  being  filled 
with  their  comrades,  probably  ran  greater  risks  of  fire  than  at  any  previous 
epoch  of  its  history. 

In  1826,  a  fire,  raging  for  eighteen  hours,  destroyed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Escorial  between  the  church  and  the  Ladies'  Tower,  including 
one  of  the  belfries.  The  building  still  bore  many  cruel  marks  of  its 
barrack  days.  By  this  fire  Ferdinand  VII.  was  induced  to  come  to  its 
relief,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spent  on  it  about  8,OOOL,  his  pious  second 
queen,  Mary  Amelia  of  Saxony,  also  presenting  the  Geronomites  with  a 
custodia  of  gold  and  jewels  worth  10,000/.  The  building  in  Ferdinand's 
time  was,  however,  still  further  stripped  of  its  artistic  possessions,  in  order 
to  furnish  the  Royal  Museum  of  Pictures  at  Madrid. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  during  the  civil  war,  apprehensions  of  a  Carlist 
raid  caused,  or  were  used  as  a  pretext  to  excuse,  the  removal  to  the 
capital  of  nearly  all  the  remaining  pictures  and  other  portable  works  of 
art.  In  June  the  monks  were  ordered  to  lay  aside  their  monastic  dress, 
and  assume  the  habits  of  secular  priests  ;  and  on  the  29th  November, 
1837,  the  whole  brotherhood  received  notice  to  leave  the  country.  By  the 
evening  of  December  1st,  sixty  old  men,  all  over  seventy,  were  turned 
adrift  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  a  few  days  later  the  furniture  of  their 
cells  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  and  produced  8,000  reals, 
or  about  SQL  sterling.  The  Prior  alone  kept  his  place,  under  the  name 
of  Abbot-Administrator,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  chaplains,  of  whom  he  was 
to  have  the  choice.  But  they  also  were  dismissed  in  1838,  and  the  care 
of  the  building  given  to  a  few  priests  living  in  the  town. 

In  1840  the  Escorial,  thus  deserted,  showed  such  alarming  signs  of 
decay  that  the  Government  restored  one  of  the  towers  and  made  a  few 
other  pressing  repairs.  In  1847  the  staff  of  chaplains  was  raised  to 
thirty,  and  they  were  ordered  to  live  in  the  building,  which  they  did,  it 
was  said,  with  considerable  reluctance. 

Seven  years  later,  these  ecclesiastics,  or  the  survivors  of  them,  were 
replaced,  by  a  decree  of  Isabella  II.  (May  30,  1854),  by  a  small  society 
of  Jeromite  monks,  presided  over  by  a  Prior.  The  revived  monastic 
life  of  the  house  was  solemnly  inaugurated  by  the  Cardinal  Primate. 
We  are  told  by  the  historian  of  the  Escorial  that  a  "  distinguished 
company  of  courtiers,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  royal  seat,  were  present  at  the 
ceremony,  and  displayed  that  devotion  which  Spaniards  always  display  at 
all  religious  rites." 

The  subsequent  revolution  has,  we  presume,  once  more  put  the  Jero- 
mites  to  flight ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  monk  has 
finally  disappeared  from  the  cloisters  and  halls  of  Philip  II.  The  casualty 
which  has  again  brought  the  name  of  the  Escorial  into  temporary  promi- 
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nence  is  a  physical  visitation  similar  to  others  which  have  so  often 
imperilled  its  existence.  About  10  P.M.  on  the  night  of  October  1,  of  this 
year,  a  frightful  storm  of  rain,  thunder  and  lightning  burst  over  the 
Castilles.  Violent  enough  at  Madrid,  its  fiercest  fury  was  felt  at  the 
Escorial.  A  thunder- clap,  louder  than  many  other  very  loud  ones, 
awoke  the  echoes  of  the  Guadaramas  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  Half-an-hour  afterwards  the  storm  abated,  and  the  sky  became 
clear.  The  great  bell  of  the  monastery  was  then  heard  ringing  its  fire- 
signal.  Lightning  had  struck  the  roof  of  the  College  in  the  Court  of 
Kings,  and  the  flames  were  spreading  in  the  direction  of  the  library. 
About  700  people,  men,  women  and  children,  started  from  their  slumbers, 
and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  contents  of  the  library  were  removed  to 
a  place  of  safety,  but  there  was  only  one  fire-engine  at  hand,  and  that  in 
bad  order.  Aid  was  telegraphed  for  to  Madrid  at  11.30  P.M.,  but  the 
engines  with  their  apparatus  did  not  arrive,  from  causes  which  have  yet  to 
be  explained,  until  6.30  A.M.  on  the  2nd  October.  King  Amadeus  was 
preparing  to  go  down  in  the  next  special  train,  but  desisted  in  conse- 
quence of  a  telegram  from  the  officer  in  charge,  saying  that  the  fire  was 
subdued.  In  spite  of  this  assurance  the  flames  continued  to  show  them- 
selves all  day,  and  it  was  not  till  between  9  and  10  A.M.  on  the  3rd 
that  the  conflagration  was  finally  quelled.  None  of  the  works  of  art 
were  injured,  unless  in  the  removal.  Fears  were  entertained  for  the 
frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  library,  not  from  the  effects  of  fire  but  from 
the  weight  of  rubbish  which  encumbered  the  floors  above  them  ;  but  the 
cautious  and  successful  removal  of  this  rubbish  is  said  to  be  in  progress. 
The  damage  done  to  the  building  has  been  variously  and,  of  course,  very 
roughly  estimated  at  25,000^.,  30,OOOZ.,  and  40,OOOZ.  A  subscription  to 
defray  the  repairs  was  talked  of,  but  the  king  has  announced  his  intention 
of  meeting  the  whole  expense  from  his  own  resources — an  act  of  generosity 
far  beyond  anything  his  people  has, yet  deserved  at  his  hands. 

Such  is  the  last  vicissitude  of  the  Spaniards'  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world — once  a  symbol  of  vastness  so  familiar  to  the  English  imagination, 
as  to  be  embodied  in  a  rhyming  adage  preserved  by  George  Herbert : — 

My  house,  my  house  !  although  but  small, 
Thou  art  to  me  the  Escurial  1  * 

Those  who  desire  to  see  it  as  it  once  was,  should  refer  to  the  Differentes 
Vues  del  Escurial  par  Louis  Meunier,  1665,  or  the  Vistas  del  Escorial, 
by  Josef  Gomez  de  Navia,  1800  ;  both  of  which  give  a  fair  idea  of  many 
of  its  most  imposing  aspects. 

*  Jacula  Prudentum.     London,  1640.     8vo.     No.  413. 
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FAREWELL,  0  women  of  my  dreams, 
Who  wearied  me  to  follow  you, 

To  track  the  course  of  twilight  streams, 

By  fading  scents,  by  fleeting  gleams, 
Between  the  dawn  and  dusk  and  dew, 

Through  endless,  aimless  wanderings ;   . 
Henceforth  I  woo  you  not  to  stay 
And  make  a  darkness  of  the  day, 

Or  light  it  with  the  vanishings 
Of  smiles  I  never  thought  were  true, 
And  only  sweet  hecause  so  few : 

My  feet  forsake  the  enchanted  ground, 

For  I,  who  never  sought,  am  found. 


For  love  has  sent  his  messenger 
To  take  what  you  have  left  behind, 

To  seal  my  spirit  up  in  her 

Whose  touch  sets  free  the  prisoner, 
Whose  look  is  sight  unto  the  blind. 

Her  eyes  are  rather  grey  than  blue, 
She  does  not  fear  to  laugh  and  cry, 
While  you  could  only  smile  and  sigh  ; 

Yet  she  is  subtler  far  than  you, 
Who  were  too  melting  to  be  kind, 
Too  shadowy  to  be  refined  ; 

But  she  is  earthy  of  the  earth, 

More  manifold,   of  better  worth. 
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0  many  shapes  of  one  desire, 

0  many  voices  of  one  thought, 
Who  seemed  too  sweet  to  let  me  tire 
Of  deadly  service  without  hire, 

Whose  presence,  often  vainly  sought, 
Still  seemed  the  life  of  life  to  me, 

Whose  cruel  sleight  of  tender  skill 

Was  as  a  net  about  my  will, 
And  where  my  inmost  heart  should  be, 

Whose  blandishments  had  well-nigh  brought 

All  other  life  in  me  to  nought, 
And  drowned  it  in  love's  stolen  wine, 
Because  ye  had  no  life  but  mine. 


0  women  of  my  dreams,  farewell ; 

In  vain  ye  loiter  at  the  door, 
Having  no  other  place  to  dwell, 
In  middle  earth,  or  heaven,  or  hell, 

For  ye  shall  dwell  with  me  no  more. 
Love's  sun  is  up,  what  would  ye  here  ? 

The  path  is  plain,  the  goal  in  sight, 

Why  should  my  eyes  turn  back  to  night, 
Or  why  should  dim  desire  be  dear  ? 

Be  sure  I  longed  to  say  before 

My  famine  fed  upon  the  store 
Of  Love,  who  conquers  and  redeems, — 
Farewell,  0  women  of  my  dreams. 

G.   A.   SIMCOX. 
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PART     I. 
CHAPTER     I . 

HERE  were  a  great  variety 
of  houses  on  the  Green ; 
some  of  them  handsome 
and  wealthy,  some  very 
old-fashioned,  some  even 
which  might  be  called 
tumbledown.  The  two 
worst  and  smallest  of  these 
were  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Green,  not  far  from 
the  "  Barleyrnow."  It 
must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  they  were 
unpleasantly  affected  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the 
"  Barley  mow."  They  were 
withdrawn  from  contact 
with  it  quite  as  much  as 
we  were,  who  lived  at  the 
other  end  ;  and  though 
they  were  small  and  out  of 
repair,  and  might  even 
look  mouldy  and  damp  to 
a  careless  passer-by,  they 
were  still  houses  for  gentle- 
folk, where  nobody  need 
have  been  ashamed  to  live. 
They  were  built  partly  of 
wood  and  partly  of  white- 
washed brick,  and  each  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  very  luxuriant  garden.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Reinhardt,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  speak,  came  to  East 
Cottage,  as  it  was  called,  the  place  had  been  very  much  neglected ;  the  trees 
and  bushes  grew  wildly  all  over  the  garden,  the  flower-beds  had  gone  to  ruin, 
the  kitchen-garden  was  a  desert,  with  only  a  dreary  cabbage  or  great  long 
straggling  onion-plant  run  to  seed  showing  among  the  gooseberries  and 
currants,  which  looked  like  the  copsewood  in  a  forest.  It  is  miserable  to  see 
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a  place  go  to  destruction  like  this,  and  I  could  not  but  reflect  often  how 
many  poor  people  there  were  without  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  while  this 
house  was  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  an  inhabitant.  "  My  dear  lady,  that  is 
communism,  rank  communism,"  the  Admiral  said  to  me  when  I  ventured 
to  express  my  sentiments  aloud ;  but  I  confess  I  never  could  see  it. 

The  house  belonged  to  TTr.  Falkland,  who  was  a  distant  relation  of 
Lord  Goodwin's  and  lived  chiefly  in  London.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  a 
barrister,  living,  I  suppose,  in  chambers,  as  most  of  them  do ;  but  I 
wondered  he  did  not  furnish  the  place  and  keep  it  in  order,  if  it  had  been 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  coming  down  with  his  friends  from  Saturday 
to  Monday,  to  spend  Sunday  in  the  country.  When  I  suggested  this 
young  Robert  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Damerel's  brother,  took  it  upon  him  to  laugh. 
"  There  is  nothing  to  do  here,"  he  said.  "  If  it  were  near  the  river,  for 
boating,  it  would  be  a  different  matter,  or  even  if  there  was  a  stream  to  fish 
in ;  but  a  fellow  has  nothing  to  do  here,  and  why  should  Falkland  come  to 
bore  himself  to  death  ?  "  Thus  the  young  man  ended  with  a  sigh  for  himself 
though  he  had  begun  with  a  laugh  at  me. 

"  If  he  is  so  afraid  to  be  bored  himself,"  said  I — for  I  was  rather  angry 
to  hear  our  pretty  village  so  lightly  spoken  of — "I  am  sure  he  must 
know  quantities  of  people  who  would  not  be  bored.  Young  barristers 

marry  sometimes,  I  suppose,  imprudently,  like  other  young  people " 

"  Curates,  for  instance,"  said  Robert,  who  was  a  saucy  boy. 
"  Curates,  and  young  officers,  and  all  sorts  of  foolish  people,"  said  I; 
"  and  think  what  a  comfort  that  little  house  would  be  to  a  poor  young 
couple  with  babies  !  Oh  no,  I  do  not  like  to  see  such  a  waste  :  a  house 
going  to  rack  and  ruin  for  want  of  some  one  to  live  in  it,  and  so  many 
people  famishing  for  want  of  fresh  air,  and  the  country.  Don't  say  any 
more,  for  it  hurts  me  to  see  it.  I  wish  it  were  mine  to  do  what  I  liked 
with  it  only  for  a  year." 

"  Communism,  rank  communism,"  said  the  Admiral.  But  if  that  is 
communism,  then  I  am  a  communist,  and  I  don't  deny  it.  I  would  not 
waste  a  Christian  dwelling-place  any  more  than  I  would  throw  away  good 
honest  wholesome  bread. 

However,  this  state  of  things  came  to  an  end  one  spring,  a  good  many 
years  ago.  Workmen  came  and  began  to  put  East  Cottage  in  order.  We 
all  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work.  It  was  quite  a  place  to  go  to 
for  our  afternoon  walks,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  three  and  four  parties 
would  meet  there  among  the  shavings  and  the  pails  of  plaster  and 
whitewash.  It  was  being  very  thoroughly  done  up.  We  consulted  each 
other  and  gave  our  opinions  about  all  the  papers,  as  if  it  mattered  whether 
we  liked  them  or  not.  The  Green  thought  well  of  the  new  tenant's  taste  on 
the  whole,  though  some  of  us  had  doubts  about  the  decoration  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  was  rather  a  dark  little  room  by  nature.  The  paper  for  it 
was  terribly  artistic.  It  was  one  of  those  new  designs  which  I  always  think 
are  too  ecclesiastical  for  a  private  house — groups  of  five  or  six  daisies  tied 
together  with  long  stalks,  detached  and  distinct,  and  all  the  hair  on  their 
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heads,  standing  on  end,  so  to  speak  ;  but  we  who  objected  had  a  conviction 
that  it  was  only  our  ignorance,  and  merely  whispered  to  each  other  in 

corners,  that  we  were  not  quite  sure — that  perhaps  it  was  just  a  little 

but  the  people  who  knew  better  liked  it  very  much. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  found  out  who  the  new  tenant  was.  He  did 
not  come  down  until  after  everything  had  been  arranged  and  ready  for  some 
weeks.  Then  we  found  out  that  he  was  a  Mr.  Keinhardt,  a  gentleman  who 
was  well-known,  people  said,  in  scientific  circles.  He  was  of  German 
extraction,  we  supposed,  by  his  name,  and  as  for  his  connections,  or  where 
he  came  from,  nobody  knew  anything  about  them.  An  old  housekeeper 
was  the  first  person  who  made  her  appearance,  and  then  came  an  old  man- 
servant ;  both  of  them  looked  the  very  models  of  respectability,  but  I  do 
not  think,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  sight  of  them  gave  me  a  very  pleasant 
feeling  about  their  master.  They  chilled  you  only  to  look  at  them.  The 
woman  had  a  suspicious  watchful  look,  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  always  on  the 
nearest  corner  looking  for  some  one,  and  she  had  an  air  of  resolution  which 
I  should  not  have  liked  to  struggle  against.  The  man  was  not  quite  so 
alarming,  for  he  was  older  and  rather  feeble  on  his  legs.  One  felt  that 
there  must  be  some  weakness  in  his  character  to  justify  the  little  deviousness 
that  would  now  and  then  appear  in  his  steps.  These  two  people  attracted 
our  notice  in  the  interval  of  waiting  for  their  master.  The  man's  name  was 
White — an  innocent  feeble  sort  of  name,  but  highly  respectable — and  he 
called  the  woman  something  which  sounded  like  Missis  Sarah  ;  but  whether 
it  was  her  Christian  name  or  her  surname  we  never  could  make  out. 

It  was  on  a  Monday  evening,  and  I  had  gone  to  dine  at  the  Lodge 
with  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Denzil,  when  the  first  certain  news  of  the  new 
tenant  of  East  Cottage  reached  us.  The  gentlemen,  of  course,  had  been 
the  first  to  hear  it.  Somehow,  though  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  women 
are  the  great  traffickers  in  gossip,  it  is  the  men  who  always  start  the 
subject.  When  they  came  into  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  they  gave 
us  the  information,  which  they  had  already  been  discussing  among  them- 
selves over  their  wine. 

"  Mr.  Reinhardt  has  arrived,"  Sir  Thomas  said  to  Lady  Denzil ;  and 
we  all  asked,  "When?  " 

"  He  came  yesterday,  I  believe,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 

"Yesterday!  Why,  yesterday  was  Sunday,"  cried  some  one;  and 
though  we  are,  as  a  community,  tolerably  free  from  prejudice,  we  were  all 
somewhat  shocked ;  and  there  was  a  pause. 

"  I  believe  Sunday  is  considered  the  most  lucky  day  for  everything 
abroad,"  said  Lady  Denzil,  after  that  interval ;  "  for  beginning  a  journey, 
and  no  doubt  for  entering  a  house.  And  as  he  is  of  German  extraction " 

"  He  does  not  look  like  a  German,"  said  Robert  Lloyd  ;  "  he  is  quite 
an  old  fellow — about  fifty,  I  should  say — and  dark,  not  fair." 

At  this  speech  the  most  of  us  laughed  ;  for  an  old  fellow  of  fifty 
seemed  absurd  to  us,  who  were  that  age,  or  more ;  but  Robert,  at  twenty, 
had  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  half  offended,  "I  could  not  have  said  a  young  fellow, 
could  I  ?  He  stoops,  he  is  awfully  thin,  like  an  old  magician,  and  shabbily 
dressed,  and " 

"You  must  have  examined  him  from  head  to  foot,  Robert." 

"A  fellow  can't  help  seeing,"  said  Robert,  "when  he  looks;  and  I 
thought  you  all  wanted  to  know." 

Then  we  had  a  discussion  as  to  what  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
new-comer.  We  did  not  know  whether  he  was  married  or  not,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  not  go  fully  into  the  question  ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  house 
and  the  looks  of  the  servants  were  much  against  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
felt  convinced  he  was  not  married;  and,  so  far  as  we  ladies  were  concerned, 
the  question  was  thus  made  sufficiently  easy.  But  the  gentlemen  felt  the 
weight  proportionably  heavy  on  their  shoulders. 

"  I  never  knew  any  one  of  the  name  of  Reinhardt,"  Sir  Thomas  said, 
with  a  musing  air. 

"  Probably  he  will  have  brought  letters  from  somebody,"  the  Admiral 
suggested :  and  that  was  a  wonderful  comfort  to  all  the  men. 

Of  course  he  must  have  letters  from  somebody  ;  he  must  know  some 
one  who  knew  Sir  Thomas,  or  Mr.  Damerel,  or  the  Admiral,  or  General 
Perronet,  or  the  Lloyds.  Surely  the  world  was  not  so  large  as  to  make 
it  possible  that  the  new-comer  did  not  know  some  one  who  knew  one  of  the 
people  on  the  Green.  As  for  being  a  scientific  notability,  or  even  a 
literary  character,  I  am  afraid  that  would  not  have  done  much  for  him  in 
Dinglefield.  If  he  had  been  cousin  to  poor  Lord  Glyndon,  who  was  next  to 
an  idiot,  it  would  have  been  of  a  great  deal  more  service  to  him.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  were  right :  I  think  there  are  other  things  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  but,  without  arguing  about  it,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  so  it  was. 

The  Green  generally  kept  a  watchful  eye  for  some  time  on  the  East 
Cottage.  There  were  no  other  servants  except  those  two  whom  we  had 
already  seen.  Sometimes  the  gardener,  who  kept  all  the  little  gardens 
about  in  order — "doing  for"  ladies  like  myself,  for  instance,  who  could 
not  afford  to  keep  a  gardener— was  called  in  to  assist  at  East  Cottage ; 
and  I  believe  (of  course  I  could  not  question  him  on  the  subject ;  I  heard 
this  through  one  of  the  maids)  that  he  was  very  jocular  about  the  man- 
servant, who  was  a  real  man-of-all-work,  doing  everything  you  could  think 
of,  from  helping  to  cook,  down  to  digging  in  the  garden.  Our  gardener 
opened  his  mouth  and  uttered  a  great  laugh  when  he  spoke  of  him.  He 
held  the  opinion  common  to  a  great  many  of  his  class,  that  to  undertake 
too  much  was  a  positive  injury  to  others.  A  servant  who  kept  to  his  own 
work,  and  thought  it  was  "  not  his  place  "  to  interfere  with  anything 
beyond  it,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  in  matters  beyond  his  own  immediate 
calling,  was  Matthew's  model  of  what  a  servant  ought  to  be,  and  a  man 
who  pretended  to  be  a  butler,  and  was  a  Jack-of-all-trades,  was  a  con- 
temptible object  to  our  gardener  :  "  taking  the  bread  out  o'  other 
folkses'  mouths,"  he  said.  He  thought  the  man  at  the  East  Cottage  was 
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a  foreigner,  and  altogether  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  him.  But,  however, 
what  was  a  great  deal  worse  was  the  fact  that  neither  the  man-servant,  nor 
the  woman,  nor  the  master,  appeared  to  care  for  our  notice,  or  in  any 
way  took  the  place  they  ought  to  have  done  in  our  little  community. 
They  had  their  things  down  from  London  ;  they  either  did  their  washing 
"  within  themselves  "  or  sent  it  also  away  to  a  distance  ;  they  made  no 
friends,  and  sought  none.  Mr.  Eeinhardt  brought  no  letters  of  intro- 
duction. Sometimes  —  but  rarely  —  he  might  be  seen  of  an  evening 
walking  towards  the  Dell,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head  to  shield  him 
from  the  setting  sun,  but  he  never  looked  at  anybody  whom  he  met,  or 
showed  the  least  inclination  to  cultivate  acquaintance,  even  with  a  child  or 
a  dog.  And  the  worst  of  all  was  that  he  certainly  never  went  to  church. 
We  were  very  regular  church-goers  on  the  Green.  Some  of  us  preferred 
sometimes  to  go  to  a  little  church  in  the  woods,  which  was  intended  for 
the  scattered  population  of  our  forest  district,  and  was  very  pretty  and 
sweet  in  the  midst  of  the  great  trees,  instead  of  to  the  parish.  But  to 
one  or  other  everybody  went  once  every  Sunday  at  least.  It  was  quite  a 
pretty  sight  on  Sunday  morning  to  see  everybody  turning  out — families  all 
together,  and  lonely  folk  like  myself,  who  scarcely  could  feel  lonely 
when  there  was  such  a  feeling  of  harmony  and  friendliness  about.  The 
young  people  set  off  walking  generally  a  little  while  before  us  ;  but  most 
of  the  elder  people  drove,  for  it  was  a  good  long  way.  And  though  some 
rigid  persons  thought  it  was  wrong  on  the  Sunday,  yet  the  nice  carriages 
and  horses  looked  pleasant,  and  the  servants  always  had  time  to  come  to 
church  ;  and  an  old  lady  like  Lady  Denzil,  for  instance,  must  have  stayed  at 
home  altogether  if  she  had  not  been  allowed  to  drive.  I  think  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  in  such  cases.  But  when  all  the  houses  thus  opened 
their  doors  and  poured  forth  their  ^habitants,  it  may  be  supposed  how 
strange  it  looked  that  one  house  should  never  open  and  no  figure  ever 
come  from  it  to  join  the  Sunday  stream.  Even  the  housekeeper,  so  far  as 
we  could  ascertain,  never  had  a  Sunday  out.  They  lived  within  those 
walls,  within  the  trees  that  were  now  so  tidy  and  trim.  One  morning  when 
I  had  a  cold,  and  was  reading  the  service  by  myself  in  my  own  room,  I 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  master  of  the  house.  It  was  a  summer  day,  very 
soft  and  blue,  and  full  of  sunshine.  You  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
blue — the  sky  seemed  to  stoop  nearer  to  the  earth,  the  earth  hushed  itself 
and  looked  up  all  still  and  gentle  to  the  sky.  There  were  no  clouds  above, 
and  nobody  moving  below  ;  nothing  but  a  little  thrill  and  flicker  of  leaves, 
a  faint  rustle  of  the  grass,  and  the  birds  singing  with  a  softer  note,  as  if 
they  too  knew  it  was  Sunday.  My  room  is  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
overlooks  all  the  Green.  The  window  was  open,  and  the  click  of  a  latch 
sounding  in  the  stillness  made  me  lift  my  head  without  thinking  from  the 
lesson  I  was  reading.  It  was  Mr.  Reinhardt,  who  had  come  out  of  his 
cottage.  He  came  to  the  garden  gate  and  stood  for  a  moment  look- 
ing out.  I  was  not  near  enough  to  see  his  face,  but  in  every  line  of  his 
spare  stooping  figure  there  was  suspicion  and  doubt.  He  looked  to  the 
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right  and  to  the  left  with  a  curious  prying  eagerness,  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  some  one  coming.  And  then  he  came  out  altogether,  and  began 
to  walk  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  The  stillness  was  so  great  that, 
though  he  walked  very  softly,  the  sound  of  his  steps  on  the  gravel  of  the 
road  reached  me  from  time  to  time.  I  stopped  in  my  reading  to  watch 
him,  in  spite  of  myself.  Every  time  he  turned  he  looked  about  him 
in  the  same  suspicious  curious  way.  Was  he  waiting  for  some  one  ?  was 
he  looking  out  for  a  visitor  ?  or  was  he  (the  thought  sprang  into  my  mind 
all  at  once)  insane,  perhaps,  and  had  escaped  from  his  keepers  in  the 
cottage  ?  This  thought  made  my  heart  jump,  but  a  little  reflection  calmed 
me,  for  he  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  insanity.  The  little  jar  now  and 
then  of  his  foot  when  he  turned  kept  me  in  excitement  ;  I  felt  it  im- 
possible to  keep  from  watching  him.  When  I  found  how  abstracted  my 
mind  was  getting,  I  knelt  down  to  say  the  Litany,  feeling  that  it  was  wrong 
to  yield  to  this ;  and  when  I  got  up  from  my  knees  the  first  carriage — the 
Denzils'  carriage — was  coming  gleaming  along  the  distant  road  in  the 
sunshine,  coming  back  from  church,  and  the  lonely  figure  was  gone.  I 
did  not  know  whether  he  had  gone  in  again  or  had  extended  his  walk. 
But  I  felt  somehow  all  that  day,  though  you  will  say  with  very  little 
reason,  that  I  knew  something  more  about  our  strange  neighbour  than 
most  people  did  on  the  Green. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THIS  seclusion  and  isolation  of  East  Cottage  did  not,  however,  last  very 
long.  Before  the  summer  was  over  Sir  Thomas,  who,  though  he  stood 
on  his  dignity  sometimes,  was  very  kind  at  bottom,  began  to  feel  com- 
punctious about  his  solitary  neighbour  :  now  and  then  he  would  say 
something  which  betrayed  this.  "It  worries  me  to  think  there  is  some 
one  there  who  has  been  taken  no  notice  of  by  anybody,"  he  would  say. 
"  Of  course  it  is  his  own  fault — entirely  his  own  fault."  The  next  time 
one  met  him  he  would  return  to  the  subject.  "  What  a  lovely  day ! 
Everybody  seems  to  be  out-of-doors — except  at  East  Cottage,  where  they 
have  the  blinds  drawn  down."  This  would  be  said  with  a  pucker  of 
vexation  and  annoyance  about  his  mouth.  He  was  angry  with  the 
stranger,  and  sorry,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  And  I  for  one  knew 
what  would  follow.  But  we  s  were  all  very  curious  when  we  heard  that 
Sir  Thomas  had  actually  called.  The  Stokes  came  running  in  to  tell 
me  one  afternoon.  "  Oh,  fancy,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  Sir  Thomas  has  called ! " 
cried  Lucy.  "  And  he  has  been  admitted,  which  is  still  greater  fun," 
said  Robert  Lloyd,  who  was  with  them.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  this 
was  before  Robert  had  passed  his  examination,  when  he  was  an  idle 
young  man  at  home,  trying  hard  to  persuade  Lucy  Stoke  that  he  and 
she  were  in  love  with  each  other.  Their  parents,  of  course,  would  never 
have  permitted  such  a  thing  for  a  moment,  and  fortunately  there  turned 
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out  to  be  nothing  in  it ;  but  at  present  this  was  the  chief  occupation  of 
Robert's  life. 

"lam  very  glad,"  said  I.  "I  knew  Sir  Thomas  never  would  be 
happy  till  he  had  done  it." 

"And  oh,  you  don't  know  what  funny  stories  there  are  about,"  said 
Lucy.  "  They  say  he  killed  his  wife,  and  that  he  is  always  thinking  he 
sees  her  ghost.  I  wonder  if  it  is  true  ?  They  say  he  can  never  be 
left  alone  or  in  the  dark ;  he  is  so  frightened.  I  met  him  yesterday, 
and  it  made  me  jump.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  killed  his  wife  before." 
"  But  who  says  he  killed  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Oh,  everybody :  we  heard  it  from  Matthew  the  gardener,  and  I 
think  he  heard  it  at  the  '  Barleymow,'  and  it  is  all  over  the  place.  Fancy 
Sir  Thomas  calling  on  such  a  person ;  for  I  suppose,"  said  Lucy,  "  though 
you  are  so  very  superior,  you  men,  and  may  beat  us,  and  all  that,  it  is 
not  made  law  yet  that  you  may  kill  your  wives." 

"  It  might  just  as  well  be  the  law,  for  I  am  sure  there  are  many  other 
things  quite  as  bad,"  said  Lottie,  while  Robert,  who  had  been  appealed 
to,  whispered  some  answer  which  made  Lucy  laugh.  "  Poor  man,  I 
wonder  if  she  was  a  very  bad  woman,  and  if  she  haunts  him.  How 
disappointed  he  must  have  been  to  find  he  could  not  get  rid  of  her  even 
that  way  !  " 

"  Lottie,  my  dear,  here  is  Sir  Thomas  coming:  don't  talk  so  much 
nonsense,"  said  I,  hurriedly. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  Sir  Thomas  rather  liked  the  nonsense. 
He  had  not  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  encouraging  girls  to  run  on, 
that  most  women  have.  He  thought  it  was  amusing,  as  men  generally  do, 
and  never  paused  to  think  how  bad  it  was  for  the  girls.  But  to-day  he 
was  too  full  of  his  own  story  to  care  much  for  theirs.  He  came  in  with 
dusty  boots,  which  was  quite  against  his  principles,  and  stretched  his 
long  spare  limbs  out  on  the  beautiful  rug  which  the  Stokes  had  worked 
for  me  in  a  way  that  went  to  my  heart.  That  showed  how  very  much 
pre-occupied  he  was  ;  for  Sir  Thomas  was  never  inconsiderate  about  such 
matters. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  pushing  his  thin  white  hair  off  his  forehead,  and 
stretching  out  his  legs  as  if  he  were  quite  worn  out.  "  There  is  one  piece 
of  work  well  over.  I  have  had  a  good  many  tough  jobs  in  my  life,  but  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  had  a  worse." 

"  Oh,  tell  us  what  happened.  Is  he  mad  ?  did  he  try  to  keep  the 
door  shut  ?  did  he  hurt  you  ?  "  cried  the  Stokes. 

Sir  Thomas  smiled  upon  this  nonsense  as  if  it  had  been  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  the  best  sense  in  the  world. 

"  Hurt  me  !  well,  not  quite  :  he  was  not  likely  to  try  that.  He  is  a 
little  mite  of  a  man,  who  could  not  hurt  a  fly.  And  besides,"  added  Sir 
Thomas,  correcting  himself,  "he  is  a  gentleman.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  conducts  himself  quite  as — as  all  the 
rest  of  us  do.  No,  it  was  the  difficulty  in  getting  in  that  bewildered  me." 
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"  Was  there  a  difficulty  in  getting  in  ?  " 

"  You  shall  hear.  The  servant  looked  as  if  he  would  faint  when  he 
saw  me.  '  Mr.  Reinhardt  at  home  ?  '  Oh  !  he  could  not  quite  say ;  if 
I  would  wait  he  would  go  and  ask.  So  I  waited  in  the  hall,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  with  a  smile.  "  Well,  yes,  it  was  odd,  of  course ;  hut  such  an 
experience  now  and  then  is  not  had  for  one.  It  shows  you,  you  know, 
how  little  importance  you  are  of,  the  moment  you  get  beyond  the  circle 
of  people  who  know  you.  I  think  really  it  is  salutary,  you  know,  if  you 
come  to  that — and  amusing,"  he  added,  this  time  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  Oh,  but  what  a  shame :  how  shocking,  how  horrid  !  You,  Sir 
Thomas,  whom  everybody  knows  !  "  said  Lottie  Stoke. 

"  That  is  just  what  makes  it  so  instructive,"  he  said.  "  I  must  have 
stood  in  the  hall  a  quarter-of-an-hour ;  allowing  for  the  tediousness  of 
waiting,  I  should  say  certainly  a  quarter-of-an-hour ;  and  then  the  man 
came  back  and  asked  me,  what  do  you  think  ?  if  I  had  come  of  my  own 
accord,  or  if  some  one  had  sent  me.  It  was  ludicrous,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
with  a  half  laugh;  "but  if  you  will  think  of  it,  it  was  rather  irritating. 
I  am  afraid  I  lost  my  temper  a  little.  I  said,  '  I  am  Sir  Thomas  Denzil. 
I  live  at  the  Lodge,  and  I  have  come  to  call  upon  your  master,'  in  a  tone 
which  made  the  old  fool  of  a  man  shake,  and  then  some  one  else  appeared 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  It  was  Mr.  Reinhardt,  who  had  heard  my  voice." 

"  What  did  he  say  for  himself?  "  I  asked. 

"It  was  not  his  fault,"  said  Sir  Thomas;  "he  knew  nothing  of  it. 
He  is  a  very  well-informed  man,  Mrs.  Musgrave.  He  is  quite  able  to 
enter  into  conversation  on  any  subject.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  me. 
He  is  a  sort  of  recluse,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  but  quite  a  proper  man  ;  very 
well-informed,  one  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  converse  with,  I  assure 
you.  He  made  a  thousand  apologies.  He  said  something  about  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  and  a  disagreeable  visitor,  as  an  excuse  for  his 
man  ;  but  whether  the  disagreeable  visitor  was  some  one  who  had  been 
there  or  who  was  expected " 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  cried  Lucy  Stokes,  with  excitement.  "  It  was  his 
wife's  ghost." 

Sir  Thomas  stopped  short  aghast,  and  looked  at  me  to  ask  if  the  child 
had  gone  mad. 

"How  could  they  think  Sir  Thomas  was  the  wife's  ghost?"  cried 
Lottie,  "  you  silly  girl !  and  besides,  most  likely  it  is  not  true." 

".What  is  not  true  ?  "  asked  Sir  Thomas,  in  dismay. 

"Oh,  they  say  he  killed  her,"  said  Lucy,  "  and  that  she  haunts  him. 
They  say  his  man  sleeps  in  his  room,  and  the  housekeeper  just  outside. 
He  cannot  be  left  by  himself  for  a  moment,  and  I  do  not  wonder  he 
should  be  frightened  if  he  has  killed  his  wife." 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  raising  his  voice.  "Non- 
sense !  "  he  was  quite  angry.  He  had  taken  up  the  man,  and  felt 
responsible  for  him.  "  My  dear  child,  I  think  you  are  going  out  of  your 
little  wits,"  he  cried.  "  Killed  his  wife  ;  why,  the  man  is  a  thorough 
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gentleman.  A  most  well-informed  man,  and  knows  my  friend  Sir 
Septimus  Dash,  who  is  the  head  of  the  British  Association.  Why,  why, 
Lucy  !  you  take  away  my  breath." 

"  It  was  not  me  who  said  it,"  cried  saucy  Lucy.  "It  is  all  over  the 
Green,  everybody  knows.  They  say  she  disappeared  all  at  once,  and 
never  was  heard  of  more ;  and  then  there  used  to  be  sounds  like  some- 
body crying  and  moaning ;  and  then  he  got  so  frightened,  he  never  would 
go  anywhere,  nor  look  any  one  in  the  face.  Oh  !  only  suppose  ;  how  strange 
it  would  be  to  have  a  haunted  house  on  the  Green.  If  I  had  anybody  to 
go  with  me  I  should  like  to  walk  down  to  East  Cottage  at  midnight." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,"  whispered  Robert;  but  fortunately  I  heard 
him,  and  gave  Lucy  a  look.  She  was  a  silly  little  girl  certainly,  but  not 
so  bad  as  that. 

"  This  is  really  very  great  nonsense,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  A  haunted 
house  at  this  time  of  day !  Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  hope  you  will  use  all  your 
influence  to  put  down  this  story  if  it  exists.  I  give  you  my  word, 
Mr.  Reinhardt  is  quite  an  addition ;  and  knows  Sir  Septimus  Dash.  A 
really  well-bred,  well-informed  man.  I  am  quite  shocked,  I  assure  you. 
Lucy,  I  hope  you  will  not  spread  this  ridiculous  story.  I  shall  ask  your 
mother  what  she  thinks.  Poor  man  !  no  wonder  he  looked  uncomfortable, 
if  there  is  already  a  rumour  like  this." 

"  Then  he  did  look  uncomfortable  ?  "  said  Lottie. 

"  No  ;  I  can't  say  he  did.  No ;  I  don't  mean  uncomfortable,"  said 

Sir  Thomas,  seeing  he  had  committed  himself.  "  I  mean it  is  absurd 

altogether.  A  charming  man ;  one  whom  you  will  all  like  immensely.  I 
think  Lady  Denzil  must  have  returned  from  her  drive.  We  are  to  see 
you  all  to-morrow,  I  believe,  in  the  afternoon  ?  Now,  Lucy,  no  more 
gossip ;  leave  that  to  the  old  women,  my  dear." 

"  Sir  Thomas  does  not  know  what  to  .make  of  it,"  said  Lottie,  as  we 
watched  him  cross  the  Green.  "  He  has  gone  to  my  lady  to  have  his 
mind  made  up  whether  he  ought  to  pay  any  attention  to  it  or  not." 

"And  my  lady  will  say  not,"  said  I ;  "fortunately  we  are  all  sure 
of  that.  Lady  Denzil  will  not  let  anybody  be  condemned  without  a 
hearing.  And,  Lucy,  I  think  Sir  Thomas  gave  you  very  good  advice ; 
when  you  are  old  it  will  be  time  enough  to  amuse  yourself  with  spreading 
stories,  especially  such  dreadful  stories  as  this." 

Lucy  took  offence  at  this,  and  went  away  pouting — comforted  by 
Robert  Lloyd,  and  very  indignant  with  me.  Lottie  stayed  for  a  moment 
behind  her  to  tell  me  that  it  was  really  quite  true,  and  that  the  repofrt  had 
gone  all  over  the  Green,  and  everybody  was  talking  of  it.  Nobody  knew 
quite  where  it  had  come  from,  but  it  was  already  known  to  all  the  world 
at  Dinglefield,  and  a  very  unpleasant  report  it  was. 

However,  time  went  on,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  this.  In  a  little 
place  like  Dinglefield,  as  soon  as  everybody  has  heard  a  story,  .a  pause 
ensues.  We  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  propagating  it,  and  renewing  our 
own  faith  in  it.  When  we  all  know  it,  arid  nothing  more  can  be  said  on 
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the  subject,  we  are  pulled  up  short ;  and  unless  there  are  new  facts  to 
comment  upon,  or  some  new  light  thrown  upon  the  affair,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  die  away,  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  was  the  case  in  respect  to 
the  report  about  Mr.  Reinhardt.  We  got  no  more  information,  and  we 
could  not  go  on  talking  about  the  old  story  for  ever.  We  exhausted  it, 
and  grew  tired  of  it,  and  let  it  drop  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  we  got  used  to 
him,  and  became  acquainted  with  him,  more  or  less. 

The  other  gentlemen  called,  one  by  one,  after  Sir  Thomas.  He  was 
asked,  timidly,  to  one  or  two  dinner-parties,  and  declined,  which  we 
thought  at  first  showed,  on  the  whole,  good  taste  on  his  part.  But  he 
became  quite  friendly  when  we  met  him  on  the  road,  and  would  stop  to 
talk,  and  showed  no  moroseness,  nor  fear  of  any  one.  He  had  what  was 
generally  pronounced  to  be  a  refined  face — the  features  high  and  clear, 
with  a  kind  of  ivory  paleness,  and  keen  eyes,  which  were  very  sharp  to 
note  everything.  He  was,  as  Sir  Thomas  said,  very  well-informed.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  that  you  could  talk  about  that  he  did  not  know ; 
and  in  science,  the  gentlemen  said  he  was  a  perfect  mine  of  knowledge. 
I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  they  were  very  good  judges,  for  I  don't  think 
either  Sir  Thomas  or  the  Admiral  knew  much  about  science.  One  thing, 
however,  which  made  some  of  us  still  doubtful  about  him  was  the  fact  that 
he  never  talked  of  people.  When  a  name  was  mentioned  in  conversation 
he  never  said,  "  Oh,  I  know  him  very  well — I  knew  his  father — a  cousin 
of  his  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,"  as  most  people  do.  All  the  expression 
went  out  of  his  face  as  soon  as  we  came  to  this  kind  of  talk ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  how  very  much  at  a  loss  most  people  were  in  consequence  for 
subjects  to  talk  about.  But  this,  though  it  was  strange,  was  not  any  sort 
of  proof  that  he  had  done  anything  very  wicked.  It  might  be — and  the 
most  of  us  thought  it  was — an  evidence  that  he  had  not  lived  in  society. 
"  He  knows  my  friend,  Sir  Septimus  Dash,"  Sir  Thomas  always  said  in 
his  favour ;  but  then,  of  course,  Sir  Septimus  was  a  public  personage, 
and  Mr.  Reinhardt  might  have  made  his  acquaintance  at  some  public 
place.  But  still,  a  man  may  be  of  no  family,  and  out  of  society,  and  yet 
not  have  murdered  his  wife.  After  a  while  we  began  to  think,  indeed, 
that  whether  he  had  killed  her  or  not,  it  was  just  as  well  there  was  no  wife 
in  the  question — "Just  as  well,"  Mrs.  Perronet  said,  who  was  great  in 
matters  of  society.  "  A  man  whom  nobody  knows  does  not  matter ;  but 
what  should  we  have  done  with  a  woman  ?  " 

"  He  must  have  killed  her  on  purpose  to  save  us  the  trouble,"  said  Lottie. 
But  the  General's  wife  was  quite  in  earnest,  and  did  not  see  the  joke. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IT  is  a  good  thing,  on  the  whole,  to  have  a  house  with  a  mystery  about  it 
in  one's  immediate  neighbourhood.  Gradually  we  ceased  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Reinhardt  had  anything  criminal  about  him.  But  it  was  quite 
certain  that  there  was  a  mystery — that  we  knew  nothing  about  him,  neither 
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where  he  came  from,  nor  what  his  family  was.  For  one  thing,  he  had  cer- 
tainly no  occupation  :  therefore,  of  course,  he  must  be  sufficiently  well  off  to 
do  without  that :  and  he  had  no  relations — no  one  who  ever  came  to  see 
him,  nor  of  whom  he  talked  ;  and  though  the  men  who  called  upon  him 
had  been  admitted,  they  were  never  asked  to  go  back,  nor  had  one  of  us 
ladies  ever  crossed  his  threshold.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  he  had 
made  a  rule  against  admitting  ladies,  for  when  Mrs.  Damerel  herself  called 
to  speak  of  the  soup-kitchen,  old  White  came  and  spoke  to  her  at  the 
gate,  and  trembled  very  much,  and  begged  her  a  hundred  pardons,  but, 
nevertheless,  would  not  let  her  in — a  thing  which  made  her  very 
indignant.  Thus  the  house  became  to  us  all  a  mysterious  house,  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  we  rather  liked  it.  The  mystery  did  no  harm, 
and  it  certainly  amused  us,  and  kept  our  interest  alive. 

Thus  the  summer  passed,  and  Dinglefield  had  got  used  to  the 
Scientific  Gentleman.  That  was  the  name  he  generally  went  by.  When 
strangers  came  to  the  Green,  and  had  it  all  described  to  them — Sir 
Thomas  here,  the  Admiral  there,  the  General  at  the  other  side,  and  so 
on,  we  always  gave  a  little  special  description  of  Mr.  Reinhardt.  "  He 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,"  one  would  say,  not  knowing  much  what 
that  meant.  "  He  belongs  to  the  British  Association,"  said  another. 
"  He  is  a  great  scientific  light."  We  began  even  to  feel  a  little  proud  of 
him.  Even  I  myself,  on  the  nights  when  I  did  not  sleep  well,  used  to 
feel  quite  pleased,  when  I  looked  out,  to  see  the  Scientific  Gentleman's 
light  still  burning.  He  was  sitting  up  there,  no  doubt,  pondering  things 
that  were  much  beyond  our  comprehension — and  it  made  us  proud  to 
think  that,  on  the  Green,  there  was  some  one  who  was  going  over  the 
abstrusest  questions  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

It  was  about  six  months  after  his  arrival  when,  one  evening,  for  some 
special  reason,  I  forget  what,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Stoke's  to  tea.  She  lives  a 
little  way  down  the  lane,  on  the  other  side  of  the  "  Barleymow."  It  is  not 
often  that  she  asks  any  one  even  to  tea.  As  a  rule,  people  generally  ask  her 
and  her  daughters,  for  we  are  all  very  well  aware  of  her  circumstances  ; 
but,  on  this  particular  night,  I  was  there  for  some  reason  or  other.  It  was 
October,  and  the  nights  had  begun  to  be  cold  ;  but  there  was  a  full  moon, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  it  was  as  light  as  day.  This  was  why  I  would  not  let 
them  send  any  one  home  with  me.  I  must  say  I  have  never  understood 
how  middle-aged  women  like  myself  can  have  a  pretty  young  maid-servant 
sent  for  them,  knowing  very  well  that  the  girl  must  walk  one  way  alone, 
and  that,  if  there  is  any  danger  at  all,  a  young  woman  of  twenty  is 
more  in  the  way  of  it,  than  one  who  might  be  her  mother.  I  remember 
going  to  the  door  to  look  out,  and  protesting  that  I  was  not  the  least  nervous 

nor  was  I.     I  knew  all  the  roads  as  well  as  I  knew  my  own  garden, 

and  everybody  round  about  knew  me.  The  way  was  not  at  all  lonely. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  not  many  people  walking  about ;  but  then  there 
were  houses  all  along — and  lastly,  it  was  light  as  day.  The  moon  was 
shining  in  that  lavish  sort  of  way  which  she  only  has  when  she  is  at  the  full. 
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The  houses  amid  their  trees  stood  whitened  over,  held  fast  by  the  light,  as 
it  were,  as  the  wedding-guest  was  held  by  the  eye  of  the  Ancient  Marnier. 
The  shadows  were  as  black  as  the  light  was  white.  There  was  a  certain 
solemnity  about  it,  so  full  of  light,  and  yet  so  colourless.  After  I  had 
left  the  house,  and  had  come  out — I  and  my  shadow — into  the  full 
whiteness,  it  made  an  impression  upon  me  which  I  could  scarcely  resist. 
My  first  idea  when  I  glanced  back  was  that  my  own  shadow  was  some  one 
stealing  after  me.  That  gave  me  a  shake  for  a  moment,  though  I  laughed 
at  myself.  The  lights  of  the  "  Barleymow  "  neutralized  this  solemn  feeling, 
and  I  went  on,  thinking  to  myself  what  a  good  story  it  would  be  for  my 
neighbours — my  own  shadow  !  I  did  not  cross  the  Green,  as  I  generally 
did,  partly  from  a  vague  feeling  that,  though  it  was  so  light  and  so  safe, 
there  was  a  certain  company  in  being  close  to  the  houses — not  that  I  was 
the  least  afraid,  or  that,  indeed,  there  was  any  occasion  to  fear,  but  just  for 
company's  sake.  By  this  time,  I  think  it  must  have  been  very  nearly 
eleven  o'clock,  which  is  a  late  hour  for  Dinglefield.  All  the  houses 
seemed  shut  up  for  the  night.  Looking  up  the  Green,  the  effect  of  the 
sleeping  place,  with  the  moon  shining  on  the  pale  gables  and  ends  of 
houses,  and  all  the  trees  in  black,  and  the  white  stretch  of  space  in  the 
centre,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  clean  swept  by  the  moonlight  of  every 
obstacle,  had  the  strangest  effect.  I  was  not  in  the  least  afraid.  What 
should  I  be  afraid  of,  so  close  to  my  own  door  ?  But  still  I  felt  a  little 
shiver  run  over  me — a  something  involuntary,  which  I  could  not  help, 
like  that  little  thrill  of  the  nerves,  which  makes  people  say  that  some  one 
is  walking  over  your  grave. 

And  all  at  once  in  the  great  stillness  and  quiet  I  heard  a  sound  quite 
near.  It  was  very  soft  at  first,  not  much  louder  than  a  sigh.  I  hurried 
on  for  a  few  steps  frightened,  I  could  not  tell  why,  and  then,  disgusted 
with  myself,  I  stopped  to  listen.  Yes,  now  it  came  again,  louder  this 
time  ;  and  then  I  turned  round  to  look  where  it  came  from.  It  was  the 
sound  of  some  one  moaning  either  in  sorrow  or  in  pain :  a  soft  interrupted 
moan,  now  and  then  stopping  short  with  a  kind  of  sob.  My  heart  began 
to  beat,  but  I  said  to  myself,  it  is  some  one  in  trouble,  and  I  can't  run 
away.  The  sound  came  from  the  side  of  East  Cottage,  just  where  the 
little  railing  in  front  ended ;  and,  after  a  long  look,  I  began  to  see  that 
there  was  some  one  there.  What  I  made  out  was  the  outline  of  a  figure 
seated  on  the  ground,  with  knees  drawn  up,  and  looking  so  thin  that  they 
almost  came  to  a  point.  It  was  straight  up  against  the  railing,  and  so 
overshadowed  by  the  lilac-bushes  that  the  outline  of  the  knees,  black,  but 
whitened  over  as  it  were  with  a  sprinkling  of  snow  or  silver,  was  all  that 
could  be  made  out.  It  was  like  something  dimly  seen  in  a  picture,  not 
like  flesh  and  blood.  It  gave  me  the  strangest  sensation  to  see  this  some- 
thing, this  shrouded  semblance  of  a  human  figure  at  Mr.  Reinhardt's  door. 
All  the  stories  that  had  been  told  of  him  came  back  to  my  mind.  His 
wife  !  I  would  have  kept  the  recollection  out  of  my  mind  if  I  could,  but 
it  came  without  any  will  of  mine.  I  turned  and  went  on  as  fast  as  ever  I 
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could.  I  should  have  run  like  a  frightened  child  had  I  followed  my  own 
instinctive  feeling.  My  heart  beat,  my  feet  rang  upon  the  gravel ;  and 
then  I  stopped  short,  hating  myself.  How  silly  and  weak  I  was  !  It  might 
be  some  poor  creature,  some  tramp  or  wandering  wretch,  who  had  sunk 
down  there  in  sickness  or  weariness,  while  I  in  my  cowardice  passed  by 
on  the  other  side  frightened  lest  it  should  be  a  ghost.  I  do  not  know  to 
this  day  how  it  was  that  I  forced  myself  to  turn  and  go  back,  but  I  did. 
Oh !  what  a  moaning,  wailing  sound  it  was  ;  not  loud,  but  the  very  cry 
of  desolation.  I  felt  as  I  went,  though  my  heart  beat  so,  that  such  a 
moaning  could  only  come  from  a  living  creature,  one  who  had  a  body  full 
of  weariness  and  pain,  as  well  as  a  suffering  soul. 

I  went  back  and  went  up  to  the  thing  with  those  sharp-pointed  knees  ; 
then  I  saw  the  hands  clasped  round  the  knees,  and  the  hopeless  head  bowed 
down  upon  them,  all  black  and  silvered  over  like  something  cut  out  of 
ebony.  I  even  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  amid  the  flickering  of  the  heavens 
above  and  the  shadows  below,  a  faint  rocking  in  the  miserable  figure  ; — 
that  mechanical  unconscious  rocking  which  is  one  of  the  primitive  ways  of 
showing  pain.  I  went  up,  all  trembling  as  I  was,  and  asked  "  What  is 
the  matter?"  with  a  voice  as  tremulous.  There  was  no  answer;  only 
the  moaning  went  on,  and  the  movement  became  more  perceptible. 
Fortunately,  my  terror  died  away  when  I  saw  this.  The  human  sound 
and  action,  that  were  like  what  everybody  does,  brought  me  back  at  once 
out  of  all  supernatural  dread.  It  was  a  woman,  and  she  was  unhappy. 
I  dismissed  the  other  thought — or,  rather,  it  left  me  unawares. 

This  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  courage.  I  repeated  my  question  ;  and 
then,  as  there  was  no  answer,  went  up  and  touched  her  softly.  The 
figure  rose  with  a  spring  in  a  moment,  before  I  could  think  what  she  was 
going  to  do.  She  put  out  one  of  her  hands,  and  pushed  me  off. 

"  Ah  !  have  I  brought  you  out  at  last  ?  "  she  cried  wildly ;  and  then 
stopped  short  and  stared  at  me  ;  while  I  stared,  too,  feeling,  whoever  it 
might  be  she  had  expected,  that  I  was  not  the  person.  Her  movement 
was  so  sudden,  that  I  shrank  back  in  terror,  fearing  once  more  I  could  not 
tell  what.  She  was  a  very  tall,  slight  woman,  with  a  shawl  tightly  wrapped 
about  her.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  I  could  remark  nothing  more. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  I  said,  faltering.  "  My  good  woman,  I — I  don't  want 
to  harm  you  ;  I  heard  you  moaning,  and  I — thought  you  were  ill " 

She  seized  me  by  the  arm,  making  my  very  teeth  chatter.  The  grasp 
was  bony  and  hard  like  the  hand  of  a  skeleton. 

"  Are  you  from  that  house  ?  are  you  from  him  ?  "  she  cried,  pointing 
behind  her  with  her  other  hand.  "  Bid  him  come  out  to  me  himself;  bid 
him  come  out  and  go  down  on  his  knees  before  I'll  give  in  to  enter  his 
door.  Oh  !  I've  not  come  here  for  nought — I've  not  come  here  for  nought ! 
I've  come  with  all  my  wrongs  that  he's  done  me.  Tell  him  to  come  out 
himself;  it  is  his  part." 

Her  voice  grew  hoarse  with  the  passion  that  was  in  it,  and  yet  it  was 
a  voice  that  had  been  sweet. 
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I  put  up  my  hand,  pleading  with  her,  trying  to  get  a  hearing,  but  she 
held  me  fast  by  the  arm. 

"  I  have  not  come  from  that  house,"  I  said.  "  You  frighten  me.  I — 
I  live  close  by.  I  was  passing,  and  heard  a  moan.  Is  there  anything  the 
matter  ?  Can  I  be — of  any  use  ?  " 

I  said  this  very  doubtfully,  for  I  was  afraid  of  the  strange  figure,  and 
the  passionate  speech. 

Then  she  let  go  her  hold  all  at  once.  She  looked  at  me,  and  then  all 
round.  There  was  not  another  creature  visible  except,  behind  me,  I 
suppose,  the  open  door  and  lights  of  the  "  Barleymow."  She  might  have 
done  almost  what  she  would  to  me  had  she  been  disposed  ; — at  least,  at 
the  moment  that  was  how  I  felt. 

"  You  live  close  by  ?  "  she  said,  putting  her  hand  upon  her  heart, 
which  was  panting  and  heaving  with  her  passion. 

"  Yes.  Are  you — staying  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  Have  you — lost 
your  way?  " 

I  said  this  in  my  bewilderment,  not  knowing  what  the  words  were 
which  came  from  my  lips.  Then  the  poor  creature  leaned  back  upon  the 
wall,  and  gasped  and  sobbed.  I  could  not  make  out  at  first  whether  it  was 
emotion  or  want  of  breath. 

"  Yes,  I've  lost  my  way,"  she  said  ;  "  not  here,  but  in  life ;  I've  lost 
my  way  in  life,  and  I'll  never  find  it  again.  Oh  !  I'm  ill, — I'm  very  ill. 
If  you  are  a  good  Christian,  as  you  seem,  take  me  in  somewhere,  and  let 
me  lie  down  till  the  spasm's  past ;  I  feel  it  coming  on  now." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  put  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  panted  and  gasped  for  breath. 
Poor  wretch  !  At  that  moment  I  heard  behind  me  the  locking  of  the 
door  at  the  "  Barleymow."  I  know  I  ought  to  have  called  out  to  them 
to  wait,  but  I  had  not  my  wits  about  me  as  one  ought  to  have. 

"  Have  you  no  home  ?  "  I  asked  ;  "  nowhere  to  go  to  ?  You  must 
live  somewhere.  I  will  go  with  you,  and  take  you  home." 

"  Home  !  "  she  cried.  "  It  is  here  or  in  the  churchyard,  nowhere 
else, — here  or  in  the  churchyard.  Take  me  to  one  or  the  other,  good 
woman,  for  Christ's  sake,  I  don't  care  which — to  my  husband's  house  or 
to  the  churchyard — for  Christ's  sake." 

For  Christ's  sake  !  You  may  blame  me,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  Could 
any  of  you  refuse  if  you  were  asked  in  that  name  ?  You  may  say  any  one 
can  use  such  words, — any  vagabond,  any  wretch — and,  of  course,  it  is 
true  ;  but  could  you  resist  the  plea, — you  who  are  neither  a  wretch  nor  a 
vagabond  ? — I  know  you  could  not,  any  more  than  me. 

"  Lean  upon  me,"  I  said  ;  "  take  my  arm ;  try  if  you  can  walk.  Oh  ! 
I  don't  know  who  you  are  or  what  you  are,  but  when  you  ask  for  Christ's 
sake,  you  know,  he  sees  into  your  heart.  If  you  have  any  place  that  I  can 
take  you  to,  tell  me  ;  you  must  know  it  is  difficult  to  take  a  stranger  into 
one's  house  like  this.  Tell  me  if  you  have  not  some  room — some '  place 
where  you  can  be  taken  care  of;  I  will  give  you  what  you  want  all  the  same." 
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We  were  going  on  all  this  time,  walking  slowly  towards  my  house  ; 
she  was  gasping,  holding  one  hand  to  her  heart,  and  with  the  other  leaning 
heavily  on  me.  When  I  made  this  appeal  to  her  she  stopped  and  turned 
half  round,  waving  her  hand  towards  the  house  we  were  leaving 
behind  us. 

"  If  that  is  Mr.  Reinhardt's  house,"  she  said,  "  take  me  there,  if  you 
will.  I  am — his  wife.  He'll  leave  me  to  die — on  the  doorstep — most 
likely;  and  be  glad.  I  haven't  strength — to — say  any  more." 

"  His  wife  !  "  I  cried,  in  my  dismay. 

"Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us!  "  cried  the  panting  creature.  "Ay  ; 
that's  the  truth." 

What  could  I  do  ?  She  was  scarcely  able  to  totter  along,  panting  and 
breathless.  It  was  her  heart.  Poor  soul !  how  could  any  one  tell  what 
she  might  have  had  to  suffer.  I  took  her,  though,  with  trembling — what 
could  I  do  else  ? — to  my  own  house. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  CANNOT  attempt  to  describe  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  went  into 
my  own  house  with  that  strange  woman.  Though  it  was  a  very  short 
way,  we  took  a  long  time  to  get  there.  She  had  disease  of  the  heart 
evidently,  and  one  of  the  paroxysms  had  come  on. 

"I  shall  be  better  by-and-by,"  she  said  to  me,  gasping  as  she  leaned 
on  my  arm. 

My  mind  was  in  such  a  confusion  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
doing.  She  might  be  only  a  tramp,  a  thief,  a  vagabond.  As  for  what  she 

had  said  of  being  Mr.  Reinhardt's  wife My  head  swam,  I  could 

neither  understand  nor  explain  to  myself  how  I  had  got  into  such  a  position. 
But,  whether  she  was  good  or  bad,  I  could  not  help  myself;  I  was  com- 
mitted to  it.  Every  house  on  the  Green  was  closed  and  silent.  The 
shutters  were  all  put  up  at  the  "  Barleymow,"  and  silence  reigned.  No, 
thank  heaven  !  in  the  Admiral's  window  there  was  still  lights  :  so  that  if 
anything  happened  I  could  call  him  to  my  aid.  He  was  my  nearest 
neighbour,  and  the  sight  of  his  lights  gave  me  confidence. 

My  maid  gave  a  little  shriek  when  she  opened  the  door,  and  this,  too, 
roused  me.  I  said,  "Mary,  this — lady  is  ill;  she  will  lie  down  on  the 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room  while  we  get  ready  the  west  room.  You  will  not 
mind  the  trouble,  I  am  sure,  when  you  see  how  ill  she  is." 

This  I  said  to  smoothe  matters,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mary, 
who  was  already  yawning  at  my  late  return,  should  be  quite  pleased  at 
being  sent  off  to  make  up  a  bed  and  prepare  a  room  unexpectedly,  as  it 
were,  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  And  I  was  glad,  also,  to  send  her  away, 
for  I  saw  her  give  a  wondering  look  at  the  poor  creature's  clothes,  which 
were  dusty  and  soiled.  She  had  been  sitting  on  the  dusty  earth  by 
Mr.  Reinhardt's  cottage,  and  it  was  not  wonderful  if  her  clothes  showed 
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marks  of  it.  I  made  her  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  and  got  her  some  wine. 
Poor  forlorn  creature  !  The  rest  seemed  to  be  life,  however,  to  her.  She 
sank  back  upon  the  soft  cushions,  and  her  heavy  breathing  softened  almost 
immediately.  I  left  her  there  (though,  I  confess,  not  without  a  slight 
sensation  of  fear),  and  went  to  the  west  room  to  help  Mary.  It  was  a 
room  we  seldom  used,  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  and,  therefore,  the  one 
best  fitted  to  put  a  stranger,  about  whom  I  knew  nothing,  in.  Mary  did 
not  say  anything,  but  I  could  feel  that  she  disapproved  of  me  in  every  pat 
she  gave  to  the  fresh  sheets  and  pillows.  And  I  was  conciliatory,  as  one 
so  often  is  to  one's  servants.  I  drew  a  little  picture  of  how  I  had  found 
the  "  poor  lady  "  panting  for  breath  and  unable  to  walk — of  how  weak  and 
how  thin  she  was — and  what  a  terrible  thing  to  have  heart-disease,  which 
came  on  with  any  exertion — and  how  anxious  her  friends  must  be. 

All  this  Mary  listened  to  in  grim  silence,  patting  now  and  then  the 
bedclothes  with  her  hand,  as  if  making  a  protest  against  all  I  said.  At 
length,  when  I  had  exhausted  my  eloquence,  and  began  to  grow  a  little 
angry,  Mary  cleared  her  throat  and  replied. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  know  it  ain't  my  place  to  speak " 

"  Oh !  you  can  say  what  you  please,  Mary,  so  long  as  it  is  not  unkind 
to  your  neighbours,"  said  I. 

"  I  never  set  eyes  on  the — lady — before,  so  she  can't  be  a  neighbour 
of  mine,"  said  Mary;  "but  she's  been  seen  about  the  Green  days  and 
days.  I've  seen  her  myself  a  haunting  East  Cottage,  where  that  poor 
gentleman  lives." 

"  You  said  this  moment  that  you  never  set  eyes  on  her  before." 

"  Not  to  know  her,  ma'am,"  said  Mary  ;  "  it's  different.  I  saw  her 
to-day  walking  up  and  down  like  a  ghost,  and  I  wouldn't  have  given  six- 
pence for  all  she  had  on  her.  It  ain't  my  place  to  speak,  but  one  as  you 
don't  know,  and  as  may  have  a  gang  ready  to  murder  us  all  in  our 

beds Mother  was  in  service  in -London  when  she  was  young,  and 

oh  !  to  hear  the  tales  she  knows.  Pretending  to  be  ill  is  the  commonest 
trick  of  all,  mother  says,  and  then  they  get  took  in,  and  then,  when  all's 
stm " 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure,  to  instruct  me  by  your  mother's 
experiences,"  said  I,  feeling  very  angry.  "  Now  you  can  go  to  bed  if  you 
please,  and  lock  your  door,  and  then  you  will  be  safe.  I  shall  not  want 
you  any  more  to-night." 

"  Oh !  but  please,  ma'am,  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  by  yourself — please, 
I  don't ! "  cried  Mary,  with  the  ready  tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 

However,  I  sent  her  away.  I  was  angry,  and  perhaps  unreasonable, 
as  people  generally  are  when  they  are  angry ;  though,  when  Mary  went  to 
bed,  I  confess  it  was  not  altogether  with  an  easy  mind  that  I  found  myself 
alone  with  the  stranger  in  the  silent  house.  It  is  always  a  comfort  to  know 
that  there  is  some  one  within  reach.  I  went  back  softly  to  the  drawing- 
room.  She  was  still  lying  on  the  sofa,  quite  motionless  and  quiet,  no  longer 
panting  as  she  had  done.  When  I  looked  at  her  closely  I  saw  that  she  had 
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dropped  asleep.  The  light  of  the  lamp  was  full  on  her  face,  and  yet  she 
had  dropped  asleep,  being,  as  I  suppose,  completely  worn  out.  I  saw  her 
face  then  for  the  first  time,  and  it  startled  me.  It  was  not  a  face  which 
you  could  describe  by  any  of  the  lighter  words  of  admiration  as  pretty  or 
handsome.  It  was  simply  the  most  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
It  was  pale  and  worn,  and  looked  almost  like  death  lying  back  in  that 
attitude  of  utter  weakness  on  the  velvet  cushions ;  and,  though  the  eyes 
were  closed,  and  the  effect  of  them  Jost,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  loveliest  eyes  in  the  world  could  have  made  her  more  beautiful.  She 
had  dark  hair,  wavy  and  slightly  curling  upon  the  forehead ;  her  eyelashes 
were  very  long  and  dark,  and  curled  upwards  ;  her  features,  I  think,  must 
have  been  perfect ;  and  the  look  of  pain  had  gone  from  her  face ;  she  was 
as  serene  as  if  she  had  been  dead. 

I  was  very  much  startled  by  this  :  so  much  so  that  for  the  moment  I 
sank  down  upon  a  chair,  overcome  by  confusion  and  surprise,  and  did  not 
even  shade  the  lamp,  as  I  had  intended  to  do.  You  may  wonder  that  I 
should  be  so  much  surprised,  but  then  you  must  remember  that  great 
beauty  is  not  common  anywhere,  and  that  to  pick  it  out  of  the  ditch,  as  it 
were,  and  find  it  thus  in  the  person  of  one  who  might  be  a  mere  vagabond 
and  vagrant  for  aught  you  could  tell,  was  very  strange  and  startling.  It 
took  away  my  breath ;  and  then,  the  figure  which  belonged  to  this  face 
formed  so  strange  a  contrast  with  it.  I  know,  as  everybody  else  does, 
that  beauty  is  but  skin-deep  ;  that  it  is  no  sign  of  excellence,  or  of  mental, 
or  moral  superiority  in  any  way  ;  that  it  is  accidental  and  independent  of 
the  character  of  its  possessor  as  good  family  is,  or  anything  else  you  are 
born  to  :  I  know  all  this  perfectly  well ;  and  yet  I  feel,  as  I  suppose  every- 
body else  does,  that  great  beauty  is  out  of  place  in  squalid  surroundings. 
When  I  saw  the  worn  and  dusty  dress,  the  shawl  tightly  drawn  across  her 
breast,  the  worn  shoes  that  peeped  out  from  below  her  skirt,  I  felt  ashamed. 
It  was  absurd,  but  such  was  my  feeling ;  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  good  gown 
and  lace,  and  fresh  ribbons.  To  think  that  I,  and  hundreds  like  me, 
should  deck  ourselves,  and  leave  this  creature  in  her  dusty  gown  !  My 
suspicions  went  out  of  my  mind  in  a  moment.  Instead  of  the  uneasy  doubt 
whether,  perhaps,  she  might  have  accomplices  (it  made  me  blush  to  think 
I  had  dreamt  of  such  a  thing)  waiting  outside,  I  began  to  feel  indignant 
with  everybody  that  she  could  be  in  such  a  plight.  Reinhardt's  wife  ! 
How  did  he  dare,  that  mean,  insignificant  man,  to  marry  such  a  creature, 
and  to  be  cruel  to  her  after  he  had  married  her  !  I  started  up  and  removed 
the  lamp,  shading  her  face,  and  I  took  my  shawl,  which  was  my  best 
shawl,  an  Indian  one,  and  really  handsome,  and  covered  her  with  it.  I 
did  it — I  can't  tell  why — with  a  feeling  that  I  was  making  her  a  little 
compensation.  Then  I  opened  one  of  the  windows  to  let  in  the  air,  for 
the  night  was  sultry  ;  and  then  I  put  myself  into  my  favourite  chair,  and 
leant  back  my  head,  and  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could  to  watch 
her  till  she  woke.  I  should  have  thought  this  a  great  hardship  a  little 
while  before,  but  I  did  not  think  it  a  hardship  now.  I  had  become  her 
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partisan,  her  protector,  her  servant,  in  a  moment,  and  all  for  no  reason 
except  the  form  of  her  features,  the  look  of  that  sleeping  face.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  absurd,  but  still  I  know  you  would  have  done  the  same 
had  you  been  in  my  place.  I  suspected  her  no  more,  had  no  doubts  in* 
my  mind,  and  was  not  the  least  annoyed  that  Mary  had  gone  to  bed.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  her  beauty  established  an  immediate  relationship 
between  us,  somehow,  and  made  it  natural  that  I,  or  any  one  else  who  might 
happen  to  be  in  the  way,  should  give  up  our  own  convenience  for  her.  It 
was  her  beauty  that  did  it,  nothing  else,  not  her  great  want  and  solitude, 
not  even  the  name  by  which  she  had  adjured  me ; — her  beauty,  nothing 
more.  I  do  not  defend  myself  for  having  fallen  prostrate  before  this 
primitive  power ;  I  could  not  help  it,  but  I  don't  attempt  to  excuse  myself. 

I  must  have  dozed  in  my  chair,  for  I  woke  suddenly,  dreaming  that 
some  one  was  standing  over  me,  and  staring  at  me — a  kind  of  nightmare. 
I  started  with  a  little  cry,  and  for  the  first  moment  I  was  bewildered,  and 
could  not  think  how  I  had  got  there.  Then,  all  at  once,  I  saw  her,  and 
the  mystery  was  solved.  She  had  woke,  too,  and  lay  on  her  side  on  the 
sofa,  looking  intently  at  me  with  a  gaze  which  renewed  my  first  impression 
of  terror.  She  had  not  moved,  she  lay  in  the  same  attitude  of  exhaustion 
and  grateful  repose,  with  her  head  thrown  back  upon  the  cushions.  There 
was  only  this  difference — that  whereas  she  had  then  been  unconscious  in 
sleep,  she  was  now  awake,  and  so  vividly,  intensely  conscious  that  her 
look  seemed  an  active  influence.  I  felt  that  she  was  doing  something  to 
me  by  gazing  at  me  so.  She  had  woke  me,  no  doubt,  by  that  look.  She 
made  me  restless  now,  so  that  I  could  not  keep  still.  I  rose  up,  and 
made  a  step  or  two  towards  her. 

"  Are  you  better  ?     I  hope  you  are  better  ?  "  I  said. 

Still  she  did  not  move,  but  said  calmly,  without  any  attempt  at 
explanation  :  "  Are  you  watching  me  from  kindness  or  because  you  were 
afraid  I  should  do  some  harm  ?  " 

She  was  not  grateful,  the  sight  of  me  woke  no  kindly  feeling  in  her, 
and  I  was  wounded  in  spite  of  myself. 

"  Neither,"  said  I ;  "  you  fell  asleep,  and  I  preferred  staying  here  to 
waking  you  ;  but  it  is  almost  morning  and  the  oil  is  nearly  burnt  out  in 
the  lamp.  There  is  a  room  ready  for  you ;  will  you  come  with  me  now  ?" 

"  I  am  very  comfortable,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have  not  been  so  comfortable 
for  a  very  long  time.  I  have  not  been  well  off.  I  have  had  to  lie  on  hard 
beds  and  eat  poor  fare,  whilst  all  the  time  those  who  had  a  right  to  take 
care  of  me " 

"Don't  think  of  that  now,"  I  said.  "You  will  feel  better  if  you  are 
undressed.  Come  now  and  go  to  bed." 

She  kept  her  position,  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  I  said. 

"  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  you,  a  long  story,"  she  went  on.  "  When 
you  hear  it  you  will  change  your  mind  about  some  things.  Oh,  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  be  in  a  nice  handsome  lady's  room  again  !  How  pleasant 
a  carpet  is,  and  pictures  on  the  walls  !  I  have  not  been  used  to  them  for 
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a  long  time.  I  suppose  he  has  every  kind  of  thing,  everything  that  is 
pleasant ;  and,  if  he  could,  he  would  have  liked  to  see  me  die  at  his  door. 
That  is  what  he  wants.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  look  out  some 
"morning  and  see  me  lying  like  a  piece  of  rubbish  under  the  wall.  He 
would  have  me  thrown  upon  the  dust-heap,  I  believe,  or  taken  off  by  the 
scavengers  as  rubbish.  Yes,  that  is  what  he  would  like,  if  he  could." 

"  Oh,  don't  think  so,"  I  cried.  "  He  cannot  be  so  cruel.  He  has  not 
a  cruel  face." 

Upon  this  she  sat  up,  with  the  passion  rising  in  her  eyes. 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?  you  were  never  married  to  him,"  she  said.  "  He 

never  cast  you  off,  never  abandoned  you,  never "  Her  excitement  grew 

so  great  that  she  now  rose  up  on  her  feet,  and  clenched  her  hand,  and  shook 
it  as  if  at  some  one  in  the  distance.  "  Oh,  no,"  she  cried,  "no  one  knows 
him  but  me." 

"  Oh!  if  you  would  go  to  bed  !  "  I  said.  "Indeed  I  must  insist : 
you  will  tell  me  your  story  in  the  morning.  Come,  you  must  not  talk  any 
more  to-night." 

I  did  not  get  her  disposed  of  so  easily  as  this,  but  after  a  while  she  did 
allow  herself  to  be  persuaded.  My  mind  had  changed  about  her  again,  but 
I  was  too  tired  now  to  be  frightened.  I  put  her  into  the  west  room.  And 
oh,  how  glad  I  was  to  lie  down  in  my  bed,  though  I  had  a  stranger  in  the 
house  whom  I  knew  nothing  of,  and  though  it  only  wanted  about  an  hour 
of  day  ! 

CHAPTER  V. 

WHEN  I  got  up,  about  two  hours  after,  I  was  in  a  very  uncomfortable  state 
of  mind,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  I  ought  to  do.  Daylight  is  a  great 
matter,  to  be  sure,  and  consoles  one  in  one's  perplexity ;  but  yet  daylight 
means  the  visits  of  one's  friends,  and  inquiries  into  all  that  one  has  done 
and  means  to  do.  I  could  not  have  such  an  inmate  in  my  house  without 
people  knowing  it.  I  was  thrusting  myself,  as  it  were,  into  a  family  quarrel 
which  I  knew  nothing  of — I  one  of  the  most  peaceable  people — ! 

When  I  went  downstairs  the  drawing-room  was  still  as  I  had  left  it, 
and  the  sofa  and  its  cushions  were  all  marked  with  dust  where  my  poor 
visitor  had  lain  down.  I  believe,  though  Mary  is  a  good  girl  on  the  whole, 
that  there  was  a  little  spite  in  all  this,  to  show  me  my  own  enormity.  A 
decanter  of  wine  was  left  on  the  table,  too,  with  the  glass  which  had  been 
used  last  night.  It  gave  the  most  miserable  squalid  look  to  the  room,  or 
at  least  I  thought  so.  Then  Mary  appeared  with  her  broom  and  dust-pan, 
severely  disapproving,  and  I  was  swept  away,  like  the  dust,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  garden,  which  was  hazy  and  dewy  and  rather  cold  on  this  October 
morning.  The  trees  were  all  changing  colour,  the  mignonette  stalks  were 
long  and  straggling,  there  was  nothing  in  the  beds  but  astres  and  dahlias 
and  some  other  autumn  flowers.  And  the  monthly  rose  on  the  porch 
looked  pale,  as  if  it  felt  the  coming  frost.  I  went  to  the  gate  and  looked 
out  upon  the  Green  with  a  pang  of  discomfort.  What  would  everybody 
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think  ?  There  were  not  many  people  about  except  the  tradespeople  going 
for  orders  and  the  servants  at  their  work.  East  Cottage  looked  more 
human  than  usual  in  the  hazy  autumn  morning  sun.  The  windows  were 
all  open,  and  White  was  sweeping  the  fallen  leaves  carefully  away  from 
the  door.  I  even  saw  Mr.  Reinhardt  in  his  dressing-gown  come  out  to 
speak  to  him.  My  heart  heat  wildly  and  I  drew  back  at  the  sight.  As  if 
Mr.  Reinhardt  was  anything  to  me  !  But  I  was  restless  and  uncomfortable 
and  could  not  compose  myself.  When  I  went  in  I  could  not  sit  down 
and  breakfast  by  myself  as  I  usually  did.  I  wanted  to  see  how  my  lodger 
was,  and  yet  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  her.  At  last  I  went  to  the  door 
of  the  west  room  and  listened.  When  I  heard  signs  of  movement  inside 
I  knocked  and  went  in.  She  was  still  in  bed ;  she  was  lying  half  smothered 
up  in  the  fine  linen  and  downy  pillows.  On  the  bed  there  was  an  eider- 
down coverlet  covered  with  crimson  silk,  and  she  had  stretched  out  her 
arm  over  it  and  was  grasping  it  with  her  hand.  She  greeted  me  with  a 
smile  which  lighted  up  her  beautiful  face  like  sunshine. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  better — I  am  quite  well,"  she  said.  "I  am  so  happy 
to  be  here." 

She  did  not  put'  out  her  hand,  or  offer  any  ^thanks  or  salutations, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  good  taste.  I  was  pleased  with  her 
for  not  being  too  grateful  or  affectionate.  I  believe  if  she  had  been  very 
grateful  and  affectionate  I  should  have  thought  that  was  best.  For  again 
the  charm  came  over  me — a  charm  doubled  by  her  smile.  How  beautiful 
she  was  !  the  warm  nest  she  was  lying  in,  and  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
she  evidently  felt  in  being  there,  h#d  brought  a  little  colour  to  her  cheeks — 
just  a  very  little — but  that  became  her  beauty  best.  She  was  younger  than 
I  thought.  I  had  supposed  her  to  be  over  thirty  last  night,  now  she  looked 
five  or  six-and-twenty,  in  the  very  height  and  fulness  of  her  bloom. 

"  Shall  I  send  you  some  breakfast  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Oh,  please !  I  suppose  you  don't  know  how  .nice  it  is  to  lie  in  a 
soft  bed  like  this,  to  feel  the  nice  linen  and  the  silk,  and  to  be  waited 
upon  ?  You  have  always  been  just  so,  and  never  known  the  difference  ? 
Ah  !  what  a  difference  it  is." 

"  I  have  been  very  poor  in  my  time,"  said  I. 

"  Have  you?  I  should  not  have  thought  it.  But  never  so  poor  as 
me.  Let  me  have  my  breakfast,  please :  tea  with  cream  in  it.  May  I 
have  some  cream  ?  and — anything — whatever  you  please  ;  for  I  am 
hungry  ;  but  tea  with  cream." 

"  Surely,"  I  said ;  "  it  is  being  prepared  for  you  now." 

And  then  I  stood  looking  at  her,  wondering.  I  knew  nothing  of  her,  not 
even  her  name,  and  yet  I  stood  in  the  most  familiar  relation  to  her,  like  a 
mother  to  a  child.  Her  smile  quite  warmed  and  brightened  me,  as  she  lay 
there  in  such  childish  enjoyment.  How  strange  it  was.  And  it  seemed 
to  me  that  everything  had  gone  out  of  her  mind  except  the  delightful 
novelty  of  her  surrounding.  She  forgot  that  she  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  house,  and  all  the  suspicious  unpleasant  circumstances.  When 
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Mary  came  in  with  the  tray  she  positively  laughed  with  pleasure,  and 
jumped  up  in  bed,  raising  herself  as  lightly  as  a  child. 

"  You  must  have  a  shawl  to  put  round  your  shoulders,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  let  me  have  the  beautiful  one  you  put  over  me  last  night.  What 
a  beauty  it  was !  Let  me  have  that,"  she  cried. 

Mary  gave  me  a  warning  look.  But  I  was  indignant  with  Mary.  I 
went  and  fetched  it  almost  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  Poor  soul !  poor  child ! 
like  a  baby  admiring  it  because  it  was  pretty.  I  put  it  round  her,  though 
it  was  my  best :  and  with  my  cashmere  about  her  shoulders,  and  her 
beautiful  face  all  lighted  up  with  pleasure,  she  was  like  a  picture.  I  am 
sure  the  Sleeping  Beauty  could  not  have  been  more  lovely  when  she 
started  from  her  hundred  years'  sleep. 

I  went  back  to  the  dining-room  and  took  my  own  breakfast  quite 
exhilarated.  My  perplexities  floated  away.  I  too  felt  like  a  child  with  a 
new  toy.  If  I  had  but  had  a  daughter  like  that,  I  said  to  myself — what 
a  sweet  companion,  what  a  delight  in  one's  life !  But  then  daughters 
will  marry ;  and  to  think  of  such  a  one,  bound  to  a  cruel  husband,  who 
quarrelled  with  her,  deserted  her — Oh,  what  cruel  stuff  men  are  made  of ! 
What  pretext  could  he  have  for  conduct  so  monstrous  ?  She  was  as 
sweet  as  a  flower,  and  more  beautiful  than  any  woman  I  ever  saw ;  and  to 
leave  her  sitting  in  the  dust  at  his  closed  door !  I  could  scarcely  keep 
still ;  my  indignation  was  so  great.  The  bloodless  wretch !  without  ruth, 
or  heart,  or  even  common  charity.  One  has  heard  such  tales  of  men 
rapt  up  in  some  cold  intellectual  pursuit ;  how  they  get  to  forget 
everything,  and  despise  love  and  duty,  and  all  that  is  worth  living  for, 
for  their  miserable  science.  They  would  rather  be  fellows  of  a  learned 
society  than  heads  of  happy  houses ;  rather  make  some  foolish  discovery  to 
be  written  down  in  the  papers,  than  live  a  good  life  and  look  after  their  own. 
I  have  even  known  cases — certainly  nothing  so  bad  as  this — but  cases 
in  which  a  man  for  his  art,  or  his  learning,  or  something,  has  driven  his 
wife  into  miserable  solitude,  or  still  more  miserable  society.  Yes,  I  have 
known  such  cases :  and  the  curious  thing  is,  that  it  is  always  the  weak  men, 
whose  researches  can  be  of  use  to  no  mortal  being,  who  neglect  everything 
for  science.  The  great  men  are  great  enough  to  be  men  and  philosophers 
too.  All  this  I  said  in  my  heart  with  a  contempt  for  our  scientific  gentle- 
man which  I  did  not  disguise  to  myself.  I  finished  my  breakfast  quickly, 
longing  to  go  back  to  my  guest,  when  all  at  once  Martha  and  Nelly, 
the  Admiral's  daughters,  came  running  in,  as  they  had  a  way  of  doing. 
They  were  great  favourites  of  mine,  or,  at  least,  Nelly  was — but  I  was 
annoyed  more  than  I  could  tell  to  see  them  now. 

"  We  came  in  to  ask  if  you  were  quite  well,"  said  Nelly.  "  Papa 
frightened  us  all  with  the  strangest  story.  He  insists  that  you  came  home 
quite  late,  leaning  on  Mary's  arm,  and  was  sure  you  must  have  been 
ill.  You  can't  think  how  positive  he  is,  and  what  a  story  he  made  out. 
He  saw  you  from  his  window  coming  along  the  road,  so  he  says  ;  and  now 
I  look  at  you,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  you  are  a  little  pale." 
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"It  was  not  I,  you  can  tell  the  Admiral,"  I  said.  "I  wonder  his 
sharp  eyes  were  deceived.  It  was  a — friend — I  have  staying  with  me." 

"A  friend  you  have  staying  with  you  ?  Fancy,  Nelly  !  and  we  not 
to  know." 

"  She  came  quite  late — yesterday,"  said  I.  "  She  is  in — very  poor 
health.  She  has  come  to  be — quiet.  Poor  thing,  I  had  to  give  her  my  arm." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  at  the  Stokes'  last  night  ?  "  said  Martha. 

"  So  I  was ;  but  when  I  came  back  it  was  such  a  lovely  night :  you 
should  have  been  out,  Nelly,  you  who  are  so  fond  of  moonlight.  I  never 
saw  the  Green  look  more  beautiful.  I  could  hardly  make  up  my  mind 
to  come  in." 

Dear,  dear,  dear !  I  wonder  if  all  our  fibs  are  really  kept  an  account 
of?  As  I  went  on  romancing  I  felt  a  little  shiver  run  over  me.  But 
what  could  I  do  ? 

Nelly  gave  me  a  look.  She  was  wiser  than  her  sister,  who  took 
everything  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  She  gave  me  a  kiss,  and  said, 
"  We  had  better  go  and  satisfy  papa.  He  was  quite  anxious." 

Nelly  knew  me  best,  and  she  did  not  believe  me.  But  what  story 
could  I  make  up  to  Lady  Denzil,  for  instance,  whose  eyes  went  through 
and  through  me,  and  saw  everything  I  thought. 

Then  I  went  back  to  my  charge.  She  had  finished  her  breakfast,  but 
she  would  not  part  with  the  shawl.  She  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  stroking 
and  patting  it  with  her  hand. 

"It  is  so  lovely,"  she  said,  "  I  can't  give  it  up  just  yet.  I  like 
myself  so  much  better  when  I  have  it  on.  Oh !  I  should  be  so  much 
more  proud  of  myself  than  I  am,  if  I  lived  like  this.  I  should  feel  as  if  I 
were  so  much  better.  And  don't  ask  me,  please !  I  can't,  I  can't  get  up 
to  put  myself  in  those  dusty  hideous  clothes." 

"  They  are  not  dusty  now,"  I  said,  and  a  faint  little  sense  of  difficulty 
crossed  my  mind.  She  was  taking  everything  for  granted,  as  if  she 
belonged  to  me,  and  had  come  on  a  visit.  I  think  if  I  had  offered  to  give 
her  my  Indian  cashmere  and  all  the  best  things  I  had,  she  would  not 
have  been  surprised. 

She  made  no  answer  to  this.  She  continued  patting  and  caressing  the 
shawl,  laying  down  her  beautiful  cheek  on  her  shoulder  for  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  it.  It  was  very  senseless,  very  foolish — and  yet  it  was  such  pretty 
play  that  I  was  more  pleased  than  vexed.  I  sat  down  by  her,  watching 
her  movements.  They  were  so  graceful  always — nothing  harsh  or  rough  or 
unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and  all  so  natural — like  the  movements  of  a  child. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  and  watched  her — almost  as  pleased  as 
she  was.  It  was  only  when  time  went  on,  and  when  I  knew  I  was  liable 
to  interruption,  that  I  roused  myself  up.  I  tried  to  lead  her  into  serious 
conversation.  "  You  look  a  great  deal  better,"  I  said,  "  than  I  could 
have  hoped  to  see  you  last  night." 

"  Better  than  last  night  ?  Indeed,  I  should  think  so.  Please,  don't 
speak  of  it.  Last  night  was  darkness,  and  this  is  light." 
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"  Yes,  but •  I  fear  I  must  speak  of  it.  I  should  like  to  know  how 

you  got  there,  and  if  some  one,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  written  to — some  one 
who  may  be  anxious  about  you." 

"  Nobody  is  anxious  about  me." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  sure  you  must  be  mistaken,"  I  said.  "  I  am  sure  you 

have  friends,  and  then I  don't  want  to  trouble  you,  but  you  must 

remember  I  don't  know  your  name." 

She  threw  back  the  shawl  off  her  shoulders  all  at  once,  and  sat  up  erect. 

"  My  name  is  Mrs.  Reinhardt,  I  told  you,"  she  said,  "  and  I  hope  you 
don't  doubt  my  word." 

It  was  impossible  to  look  in  her  face,  and  say  to  her,  "  I  don't  know 
anything  about  you.  How  can  I  tell  whether  your  word  is  to  be  trusted 
or  not  ?  "  This  was  true,  but  I  could  not  say  it. 

I  faltered,  "You  were  ill  last  night,  and  we  were  both  excited  and 
confused.  I  wish  very  much  you  would  tell  me  now  once  again.  I  think 
you  said  you  would." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  I  did,"  she  said,  throwing  the  shawl  away,  and 
nestling  down  once  more  among  the  pillows.  A  look  of  irritation  came  over 
her  face.  "It  is  so  tiresome,"  she  said,  "always  having  to  explain.  I 
felt  so  comfortable  just  now,  as  if  I  had  got  over  that." 

There  was  an  aggrieved  tone  in  her  voice,  and  she  looked  as  if,  out  of 
her  temporary  pleasure  and  comfort,  she  had  been  brought  back  to 
painful  reality  in  an  unkind  and  uncalled-for  way.  I  felt  guilty  before 
her.  Her  face  said  plainly,  "  I  was  at  ease,  and  all  for  your  satisfaction, 
for  no  reason  at  all,  you  have  driven  me  back  again  into  trouble."  I 
cannot  describe  how  uncomfortable  I  felt. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  of  any  use  to  you,"  I  said,  apologetically,  "  you  must 
see  that  I  ought  to  know.  It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  disturb  you." 

"  Everybody  says  that,"  she  murmured,  with  an  angry  pull  at  the  bed- 
clothes ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  in  a  moment,  she  brightened  up,  and  met 
my  look  with  a  smile.  My  relief  was  immense. 

"  I  am  a  cross  thing,"  she  said ;  "  don't  you  think  so  ?  But  it  was  so 
nice  to  be  comfortable.  I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  forget  it  all,  and  be 

happy.  I  felt  good But  never  mind  ;  you  cannot  help  it.  I  must 

go  back  to  all  the  mud,  and  dirt,  and  misery,  and  tell  you  everything. 
Don't  look  distressed,  for  it  is  not  your  fault." 

Every  word  she  said  seemed  to  convince  me  more  and  more  that  it 
was  my  fault.  I  could  scarcely  keep  from  begging  her  pardon.  How 

cruel  I  had  been !  And  yet,  and  yet My  head  swam,  what  with 

the  dim  consciousness  in  my  mind  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
sense  of  her  view  of  the  question,  which  had  impressed  itself  so  strongly 
upon  me  since  I  came  into  the  room.  Which  was  the  right  view  I  could 
not  tell  for  the  moment,  and  bewilderment  filled  my  mind.  I  could  only 
stare  at  her,  and  wait  for  what  she  pleased  to  say. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 
IN  AN  EMPTY  EOOM. 

MONGr  inquiring  friends,  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  per- 
sistent; Mrs.  Palmer  was  very  tired 
of  her  whispers  and  emphasis,  and 
yawned  and  fidgeted  without  disguise, 
not  a  little  to  the  elder  lady's  indig- 
nation. Mrs.  Morgan's  one  consolation 
was  that  Mrs.  Palmer  felt  as  they  did, 
that  dear  Rhoda  had  behaved  admirably 
and  with  the  greatest  discretion.  "  Dolly 
is  not  at  all  kind  about  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan.  Rhoda  had  come  to  see 
Dolly  with  a  little  modest,  self-satis- 
fied air  that  was  very  becoming  to 
:  her.  Dolly  came  from  upstairs  with 
;  heavy  red  eyes.  She  had  been  crying, 
and  was  quite  tired  and  confused  with 
the  two  days'  anxiety.  Rhoda's  kiss 
certainly  was  no  comfort  to  her.  If  Rhoda  had  only  told  Dolly  of 
George's  moonlight  visit  it  might  have  been  of  some  use,  but  of  this  the 
girl  did  not  say  one  word. 

That  same  day  Dolly,  coming  down  into  the  garden,  found  Raban  with 

her  mother,  and  she  went  up  eagerly  to  meet  him,  hoping  for  the  news 

she  was  looking  for.     But  news  there  was  none,  although  her  mother, 

arm-in-arm  with  Raban,  had  been  for  the  last  hour  slowly  pacing  the 
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gravel-walks,  recapitulating  all  their  anxieties  and  all  the  complaints  they 
had  against  that  tiresome  boy. 

"  The  Admiral  will  be  so  shocked.  I  expect  him  hourly  ;  and  I  look 
to  you,  Mr.  Baban,  to  tell  me  the  plain  truth." 

The  plain  truth  was  that  Frank  could  discover  nothing  of  George. 
All  that  long  day  he  had  followed  up  every  trace,  been  everywhere,  ques- 
tioned every  one,  including  Rhoda,  without  result.  He  had  come  now  in 
the  faint  hope  of  finding  him  at  home  after  all.  When  Dolly  came  to 
meet  them,  he  thought  she  looked  anxious  enough  already,  and  he  made 
light  of  his  long  efforts,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  George  will  turn  up  at  Cambridge  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two.  I  have  some  business  calls  me  away.  I  will  write  imme- 
diately on  my  return,"  he  said. 

Frank  saw  Dolly's  look  of  surprise  and  disappointment  as  she  turned 
away,  and  his  heart  ached  for  her  ;  but  what  could  he  do  ?  He  watched 
her  as  she  turned  back  towards  the  house  again,  walking  slowly  and  with 
a  thoughtful  bent  head. 

"  It  is  quite  painful  to  see  Dolly,  she  has  no  feeling  whatever  for  me 
left,"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  Ever  since  dear  George's  conduct,  I  see  the 
saddest  change  in  her.  I  can  do  nothing.  I  would  drive  her  out. 
Colonel  Witherington  offered  me  his  sister's  barouche  any  day,  but  Dolly 
won't  hear  of  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  miserable  for  us  all.  Dolly,  you 
know,  is  simply  impossible,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  "I  never  knew  a  more 
desponding  nature." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Eaban. 

It  was  not  his  place  to  be  sorry  for  her.  He  was  not  able  to  shield 
her  from  grief.]  [It  was  not  his  place  to  think  for  her,  to  love  her  in  her 
trouble.  It  was  not  for  him  :  all  this  was  for  Robert  Henley  to  do. 

There  was  a  great  red  sunset  in  the  sky,  islands  floating,  and  lakes 
and  seas  of  crimson  light  overhead,  as  Dolly  walked  sadly  and  slowly  into 
the  house,  and  went  back  to  the  dim  sick-room. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  slow  hours.  Dolly  found  that 
they  came  to  an  end  somehow.  And  all  the  time  one  miserable  conviction 
pursued  her — George  was  gone.  Of  this  she  was  convinced,  notwith- 
standing all  they  could  say  to  reassure  her.  While  they  had  been  expecting 
him,  and  blaming  him,  and  wondering,  and  discussing  his  plans,  he  had 
fled  from  them  all.  Dolly  at  first  did  not  face  the  truth,  for  she  had  sat 
by  her  aunt's  bedside  half  dull,  half  absorbed  by  her  present  anxiety  ;  but 
when  Lady  Sarah  began  to  rally  a  little,  the  thought  of  George  grew 
more  constant,  the  longing  for  news  more  unendurable ;  time  seemed 
longer  :  it  became  an  eternity  at  last.  One  day  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer. 

Robert  found  her  looking  very  much  moved  ;  her  cheeks  were  glowing, 
her  eyes  were  shining  blue. ;  she  had  a  cloak  on  her  arm,  and  some  white 
summer  dress,  and  she  began  tying  her  bonnet- strings  nervously. 

"  Robert,  I  want  you  to  take  me  to  Cambridge,"  she  said.     "  I  want 
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to  go  now.     I  know  I  could  find  him — I  dreamt  it.     Aunt  Sarah  wants 
him  back  directly.  ..." 

"  You  are  quite  unreasonable,  dearest,"  said  Robert,  soothingly. 
"  I  am  not ;  I  am  reasonable,"  poor  Dolly  said,  with  an  effort  at 
self-control.     "  Mr.  Raban  cannot  find  him.     Eobert,  let  me  go."     And 
Robert  yielded  reluctantly  to  her  wish. 

"  Have  you  got  a  Bradsliaw  in  the  house  ?  "  said  he. 
Dolly  had  got  one  all  ready,  with  the  page  turned  down — she  could 
spare  but  a  few  hours,  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back.  ••« 

After  all,  sympathy  is  more  effectually  administered  by  indirect  means 
than  by  the  crowbars  of  consolation  with  which  our  friends,  even  the 
kindest,  are  apt  to  belabour  our  grief.  According  to  some,  people  don't 
die,  they  don't  fall  ill,  they  don't  change,  everything  always  goes  right. 
Some  reproach  us  with  our  want  of  faith ;  others  drag  it  forth — that  silent 
grief  that  would  fain  lie  half-asleep  and  resting  in  our  hearts.  Poor  Dolly 
could  not  speak  of  George  scarcely  even  to  Robert.  She  sat  very  silently 
in  the  railway-carriage,  her  hands  lying  listlessly  in  her  lap,  while  he 
refuted  all  the  fears  she  had  not  even  allowed  herself  to  realize.  This 
state  of  things  annoyed  Robert.  He  hated  to  see  people  dull  and  indif- 
ferent. It  was  distressing  and  tiresome  too. 

Few  people  were  about  when  Robert  and  Dolly  came  across  the  great 
triumphant  court  of  St.  Thomas,  with  its  gateways  and  many  stony  eyes 
and  narrow  doorways.  They  were  on  their  way  to  All  Saints',  close  by. 
The  place  seemed  chiefly  given  over  to  laundresses.  A  fresh  man  was 
standing  under  the  arched  gateway  that  leads  to  the  inner  court ;  he  was 
reading  some  neatly-written  announcement  in  the  glass  shrine  hanging 
outside  the  buttery.  The  oaken  doors  were  closed.  Robert,  seeing  a 
friend  crossing  the  court,  went  away  to  speak  to  him.  Dolly  walked  on 
a  little,  and  stood  by  the  railings,  and  the  flight  of  steps  that  lead  into 
the  beautiful  inner  court  of  this  great  Palace  of  Art.  She  watched  the 
many  lines  flowing  in  waves  of  stone,  of  mist.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
arched  enclosure  were  iron-scrolled  gates,  with  green  and  gold,  and  misty 
veils  of  autumn  drifting  in  the  gardens  beyond.  And  then  she  remembered 
the  summer's  day  when  she  last  stood  there  with  George,  and  as  she 
thought  of  him  suddenly  his  image  came  before  her  so  distinctly  that 
she  almost  called  out  his  name.  It  was  but  an  instant's  impression  ;  it 
was  gone ;  the  steps  were  Robert's  ;  the  image  was  in  her  own  mind. 

"Are  you  tired  of  waiting?"  said  Henley.  "Now,  if  you  like  we 
will  go  on  to  All  Saints,"  he  said. 

It  seemed  to  Dolly  as  if  she  was  looking  at  the  old  summer  day, 
dimmed,  silenced,  saddened,  seen  through  some  darkened  pane,  as  they 
went  on  together,  passing  under  archways  and  galleries,  and  coming  at 
last  into  the  quaint  and  tranquil  court  that  Dolly  remembered  so  vividly. 
There  she  had  stood ;  and  there  was  George's  staircase,  and  there  was  his 
name  painted  up,  and  there  was  his  window  with  its  lattice. 

Robert  went  off  for  the  key  of  George's  room,  and  Dolly  waited.     It 
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was  so  sweet,  so  sad,  so  tranquil,  like  the  end  of  a  long  life.  Dolly 
wandered  in  and  out  the  narrow  galleries  ;  the  silence  of  the  place  com- 
forted her.  She  was  glad  to  be  alone  a  little  bit,  unconstrained,  to  feel  as 
she  felt,  and  not  as  she  ought  to  feel ;  quietly  despondent,  not  nervously 
confident,  as  they  would  all  have  her  be.  It  was  a  crumbling,  sweet, 
sunshiny  sort  of  waking  dream.  Some  gleams  had  broken  through  the 
clouds,  and  shone  reflected  from  the  many  lattice  windows  round  about 
the  little  court.  She  heard  some  voices,  and  some  young  men  hurried 
by,  laughing  as  they  went.  They  did  not  see  the  young  lady  with  the 
sweet  sad  face  standing  under  the  gallery.  Chrysanthemums  were  growing 
up  against  the  wall,  with  faint  h'lac  and  golden  heads,  the  last  bright  tints 
left  upon  the  once  gorgeous  palette  of  summer.  A  delicate  cool  sky  hung 
overhead,  and  the  light  was  becoming  brighter.  Dolly  passed  an  open 
door,  and  peeped  in  from  the  quaint  gallery  to  a  warm  and  darkened 
room,  panelled  and  carpeted.  It  was  dark  and  untenanted ;  a  fire  was 
burning  in  the  grate. 

"  That  is  Fieldbrook's  room ;  he  will  give  us  some  tea  presently," 
said  Robert,  coming  up ;  "  but  now  we  can  get  into  George's." 

Robert,  who  seemed  to  have  keys  for  every  keyhole,  opened  an  oak 
door,  and  led  the  way  up  some  stone  steps.  George's  room  was  on  the 
first  floor.  Henley  went  in  first,  opened  the  window,  dragged  forward  a 
chair.  "  If  you  will  rest  here,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  and  find  Fieldbrook. 
They  tell  me  he  last  heard  from  George.  I  have  to  speak  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  too."  Then  he  was  gone  again,  after  looking  about  to  see  that 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  for  her. 

Dolly  was  glad  to  be  alone.  She  sat  down  in  George's  three-sided 
chair,  resting  her  head  upon  her  hand.  She  was  in  his  room.  Every- 
thing in  the  place  seemed  to  have  a  voice,  and  to  speak  to  her — "  George, 
George,"  it  all  said.  She  looked  out  of  the  little  window  across  the 
court.  She  could  see  the  old  windows  of  the  library  shining,  and  then 
she  heard  more  voices,  and  more  young  men  hurried  by,  with  many 
footsteps. 

Ever  after,  Dolly  remembered  that  last  half-hour  spent  in  George's 
rooms  with  George  :  so  it  seemed  to  her  looking  back  from  a  time  when 
she  had  ceased  to  hope.  She  went  to  the  writing-table,  and  mechanically 
began  to  straighten  the  toys  and  pens  lying  on  the  cloth.  There  was  the 
little  dagger  his  mother  had  sent  him  from  India  years  before  ;  the  desk 
she  had  given  him  out  of  her  savings ;  and  it  occurred  to  her  to  open 
the  lid,  of  which  she  knew  the  trick.  She  pushed  the  spring,  and  the 
top  flew  up  with  a  sudden  jerk,  as  it  always  did.  Then  Dolly  saw  that 
the  box  was  full  of  papers  hastily  thrown  in,  verses,  notes  of  lectures, 
and  a  letter  torn  through.  "  Dearest  Rh — "  it  began  ;  and  there  was  a 
blue  paper,  not  unlike  one  of  Aunt  Sarah's,  sealed.  She  had  no  great 
shame  looking  over  George's  papers,  a  tear  fell  on  the  dear  heap  as 
she  bent  over  the  signs  and  ink-marks  that  told  of  her  poor  boy's  trouble. 
What  was  this  ?  a  letter,  stamped  and  addressed  to  herself.  Had  it  been 
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thrown  in  with  the  rest  by  mistake  ?  She  tore  it  open  hastily,  with  eager 
hands.  He  must  have  written  the  night  of  their  water-party :  it  had  no 
date:— 

"  DEAREST  DOLLY,"  said  the  crooked  lines — "  This  is  one  more  good- 
by,  and  one  more  service  that  I  want  you  to  do  me  ;  and  you  have  never 
grudged  any  human  being  love  or  help.  I  am  going,  and  before  I  go  I 
shall  make  my  will,  and  I  shall  leave  what  little  I  have — not  to  you — but 
to  Rhoda,  and  will  you  see  to  this  ?  Hers  is  but  a  frail  measure  of 
strength  to  struggle  for  a  living.  I  sometimes  think  she  has  not  even  a 
heart  to  help  her  through  life  ;  she  will  like  my  money  better  than  me.  It 
is  quite  late  at  night,  but  I  cannot  sleep  ;  she  comes  and  awakens  me  in 
my  dreams.  I  shall  go  away  from  this  as  soon  as  the  gates  are  open.  It 
is  no  use  struggling  against  my  fate  ;  others  are  giving  their  lives  for  a 
purpose,  and  I  shall  join  them  if  I  can.  I  have  been  flung  from  my 
anchor  here,  and  the  waves  seem  to  close  over  me.  If  I  live  you  will  hear 
from  me.  Dearest  old  Dolly,  take  warning  by  me  and  don't  expect  too 
much.  God  bless  you  !  G.  V. 

"  Will  you  pay  Miller  at  the  boat-house  2/.  10s.  I  owe  him  ?  I  think 
I  have  cleared  up  all  other  scores.  I  will  leave  the  papers  with  him.  I 
shall  not  come  back  here  any  more." 

That  was  all.  She  was  standing  with  her  letter  still  in  her  hand, 
blankly  looking  at  it,  when  the  door  opened  and  Tom  Morgan  came  in. 
"  '  If  I  live.'  What  did  he  mean  ?  « Ask  at  the  boat-house  ? '  "  She 
laid  the  letter  down  and  went  on  turning  over  the  papers  without  noticing 
the  young  man. 

Tom  walked  in  with  a  broad  grin  and  great  volubility.  "  Well !  " 
said  he,  cheerfully,  "  I  thought  it  was  you  !  I  was  walking  with  Magniac 
and  some  others,  and  noticed  the  windows  open,  and  I  saw  you  standing 
just  where  you  are  now,  and  I  said  to  Magniac,  '  I  know  that  lady.'  He 
wouldn't  believe  me  ;  but  I  was  right,  knew  I  was.  How  are  you  and 
how  is  Lady  Sarah.  Where's  George  ?  When  did  he  come  back  ?  " 
Then  suddenly  remembering  some  rumour  to  which  he  had  paid  but  little 
heed  at  first,  "  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  Tom !  where  is  this  ?  "  said  Dolly,  without  any  preamble,  in  her  old 
abrupt  way,  and  she  gave  him  a  crumpled  bill  which  she  had  been 
examining : 

'•  MR.  VANBUG  to  J.  MILLER — 
"  To  hieir  of  the  Wave  twelve  hours. 

To  man's  time,  &c.  &c. 

To  new  coteing  fair  with  tare,  &c. 

I  want  to  go  there,"  she  said.     "  Will  you  show  me  the  way  ?  " 

"  To  the  boat-house  ?  "  said  Tom,  doubtfully,  looking  at  the  bill. 
"  Miller's,  you  mean  ?  " 
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She  saw  him  hesitate. 

"  I  must  go,"  she'  cried.  "  You  must  take  me.  Is  it  Miller's  ? 
Show  me  the  way,  Tom." 

"  Of  course  I  can  show  you  the  way  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Tom. 

He  looked  even  more  stupid  than  usual,  but  he  did  not  like  to  refuse. 
He  had  to  be  in  Hall  by  three  o'clock,  that  was  why  he  had  hesitated. 
He  had  been  thinking  of  his  dinner  ;  but  Dolly  began  to  tie  on  her  bonnet. 
She  hurried  out  and  ran  downstairs,  and  he  followed  her  across  the  court 
into  the  street.  He  was  not  loth  to  be  seen  walking  with  so  pretty  a 
young  lady.  He  nodded  to  several  of  his  friends  with  velvet  bands  upon 
their  gowns ;  a  professor  went  by,  Tom  raised  his  well-worn  cap. 

Dolly  might  have  been  amused  at  any  other  time  by  the  quaint 
mediaeval  ways  of  the  old  place. 

It  was  out  of  term-time,  but  there  had  been  some  special  meeting  of 
the  college  magnates.  Crimson  coats  and  black,  square  caps  and  tassels, 
and  quaint  old  things  were  passing.  The  fifteenth  century  was  standing 
at  a  street  corner.  To-day  heartily  shook  hands  with  1450  and  hurried 
on.  Dolly  saw  it  all  without  seeing  it.  Tom  Morgan  tried  to  give  her  the 
latest  news. 

"  That  is  Brown,"  said  he,  "  the  new  Professor  of  Modern  Literature. 
Dolly  never  even  turned  her  head  to  look  after  Brown. 

"  There's  Smith,"  said  Tom  :  "  they  say  he  will  be  in  the  first  six  for 
the  Mathematical  Tripos." 

Then  they  came  out  of  the  busy  High  Street  by  a  narrow  lane,  with 
brick  walls  on  either  side.  It  led  to  the  mill  by  the  river,  and  beyond  the 
river  spread  a  great  country  of  water-meadows.  It  was  a  world,  not  of 
to-day  or  of  1500,  but  of  all  time  and  all  hours.  Pollards  were  growing 
at  intervals,  the  river  flowed  by  dull  and  sluggish,  the  land,  too,  seemed 
to  flow  dull  and  sluggish  to  meet  a  grey  horizon.  There  were  no  animals 
to  be  seen,  only  these  pollard-trees  at  intervals,  and  the  spires  of  Cam- 
bridge crowding  in  the  mist. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
THE   POLLARD-TREES. 

Miss  VANBOKOUGH  walked  on ;  she  seemed  to  know  the  way  by  some 
instinct ;  sometimes  she  looked  at  the  water,  but  it  gave  her  a  sort  of 
vertigo.  Tom  looked  at  Dolly  with  some  admiration  as  she  passed  along 
the  bank,  with  her  clear-cut  face  and  stately  figure,  following  the  narrow 
pathway.  They  came  at  last  to  a  bend  of  the  river  where  some  boats  were 
lying  high  and  dry  in  the  grass,  and  where  a  little  boat-house  stood  upon  a 
sort  of  jutting-out  island  among  tall  trees  upspringing  suddenly  in  the 
waste  :  tall  sycamore,  ivy-grown  stumps,  greens  of  every  autumnal  shade, 
golden  leaves  dropping  in  lazy  showers  on  the  grass  or  drifting  into  the 
sluggish  stream,  along  which  they  floated  back  to  Cambridge  once  more. 
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It  was  a  deserted-looking  grove,  melancholy  and  romantic.  But  few  people 
came  there.  But  there  was  a  ferryman  and  a  black  boat-house,  and  a 
flat  ferry-boat  anchored  to  the  shore.  Some  bird  gave  a  cry  and  flew  past, 
otherwise  the  place  was  still  with  that  peculiar  river  silence  of  tall  weeds 
straggling,  of  trees  drooping  their  green  branches,  of  water  lapping  on  the 
brink. 

"  Is  this  the  place  you  wanted  ?  "  said  Tom,  "  or  was  it  the  other 
boat-house  after  all  ?  " 

Dolly  walked  on,  without  answering  him.  She  beckoned  to  the 
boatman ;  and  then,  as  he  came  towards  her,  her  heart  began  to  beat  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  speak  or  ask  the  question  that  she  had  in  her 
mind  to  ask.  "  Has  my  brother  been  here  ?  Where  is  his  letter?  Is 
the  Wave  safe  in  your  little  boat-house  ?  "  This  was  what  she  would 
have  said,  only  she  could  not  speak.  Some  strange  fever  had  possessed 
her  and  brought  her  so  far :  now  her  strength  and  courage  suddenly  for- 
sook her,  and  she  stopped  short,  and  stood  holding  to  an  old  rotten  post 
that  stood  by  the  river-side. 

"Take  care,"  said  Tom;  "that  ain't  safe.  You  might  fall  in,  and 
the  river  is  deep  just  here." 

She  turned  such  a  pale  face  to  him  that  the  young  man  suddenly 
began  to  wonder  if  there  was  more  in  it  all  than  he  had  imagined. 

"  It's  perfectly  safe  I  mean,"  he  said.  "  Why,  you  don't  mean  to 
say " 

He  turned  red  ;  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  never  brought 
her  there — that  he  could  jump  into  the  river — that  he  had  stayed  to  dine 
in  Hall.  To  his  unspeakable  relief  unexpected  help  appeared. 

"  Why,  there  is  Mr.  Raban !  "  said  Tom,  as  Raban  came  out  of  the 
boat-house,  and  walked  across  under  the  trees  to  meet  them. 

Dolly  waited  for  the  two  men  to  come  up  to  her,  as  she  stood  by  her 
stump  among  the  willow-trees.  Raban  did  not  seem  surprised  to  see  her. 
He  took  no  notice  of  Tom,  but  he  walked  straight  up  to  Dolly. 

"You  have  come,"  he  said;    "I  had  just  sent  you  a  telegraphic 


His  manner  was  so  kind  and  so  gentle  that  it  frightened  her  more  than 
if  he  had  spoken  with  his  usual  coldness. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said,  "  and  why  have  you  come  here  ?  Have  you 
too  heard  .  .  .  ?  " 

She  scanned  his  face  anxiously. 

Then  she  looked  from  him  to  the  old  boatman,  who  was  standing  a  few 
steps  off  in  his  shabby  red  flannel-shirt,  with  a  stolid  brown  face  and  white 
hair  :  a  not  unpicturesque  figure  standing  by  the  edge  of  the  stream. 
Winds  and  rain  and  long  seasons  had  washed  all  expression  out  of  old 
Miller's  bronzed  face. 

"George  came  here  on  Tuesday,"  said  Raban  to  Dolly;  "I  only 
heard  of  it  this  morning.  Miller  tells  me  he  gave  him  a  letter  or  a  paper 
to  keep." 
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"  I  know  it,"  said  Dolly,  turning  to  the  old  boatman.  "  I  am  Mr.  Van- 
borough's  sister ;  I  have  come  for  the  letter,"  she  said  quickly,  and  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

"  This  gentleman  come  and  asked  me  for  the  paper,"  said  the  old 
man,  solemnly,  "  and  he  stands  by  to  contradict  me  if  I  speak  false  ;  but  if 
the  right  party  as  was  expected  to  call  should  wish  for  to  see  it,  my  wish  is 
to  give  satisfaction  all  round,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  knows  your  brother 
well,  Miss,  and  he  know  me,  and  my  man  too,  for  as  steady  a  young  man 
and  all  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  gentleman  come  up  quite  hearty  one 
morning,  and  ask  Bill  and  me  as  a  favour  to  hisself  to  sign  the  contents 
of  the  paper ;  and  he  seal  it  up,  and  it  is  safe,  as  you  see,  with  the  seal 
compact;  "  and  then  from  his  pockets  came  poor  George's  packet,  a  thin 
blue  paper  folded  over,  and  sealed  with  his  ring.  "  Mr.  Vanbug  he  owe 
me  two  pound  twelve  and  sixpence,"  old  Miller  went  on,  still  grasping  his 
paper  as  if  loth  to  give  it  up,  "  and  he  said  as  how  you  would  pay  the 
money,  Miss." 

Dolly's  hands  were  fumbling  at  her  purse  in  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  want  nothing  for  my  trouble,"  said  the  old  fellow.  "  I  knows 
Mr.  Vanbug  well,  and  I  thank  you,  Miss,  and  you  will  find  it  all  as  the 
gentleman  wished,  and  good-morning,"  said  old  Miller,  trudging  hastily 
away,  for  a  passenger  had  hailed  him  from  the  opposite  shore. 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Dolly.  "  See,  he  has  written  my  name  upon 
it,  Mr.  Raban :  it  is  his  will.  He  told  me  to  come  here.  He  is  gone.  I 
found  his  letter."  She  began  to  quiver.  "  I  don't  know  what  he 


"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  Raban  smiling,  and  very  kindly.  "  He 
was  seen  at  Southampton  quite  well  and  in  good  spirits.  He  has  enlisted. 
That  is  what  he  means.  You  have  interest,  we  must  get  him  a  com- 
mission ;  and  if  this  makes  him  more  happy,  it  is  surely  for  the  best." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  said,  struggling  not  to  cry.  "  How  did 
you  hear  ?  How  kind  you  have  been.  How  shall  we  ever  thank  you !  " 
Her  colour  was  coming  and  going. 

"  It  was  a  mere  chance,"  Raban  said.  (It  was  one  of  those  chances 
that  come  to  people  who  have  been  working  unremittingly  to  bring  a 
certain  result  to  pass.)  "  Don't  thank  me,"  he  continued  in  a  low  voice ; 
"  you  have  never  understood  how  glad  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  feel  myself 
your  friend  sometimes." 

Raban  might  have  said  more,  but  he  looked  up,  and  saw  Robert's  black 
face  frowning  down  upon  them.  Robert  was  the  passenger  who  had 
hailed  old  Miller.  For  an  instant  Frank  had  forgotten  that  Robert 
existed.  He  turned  away  hastily,  and  went  and  stared  into  the  water  at  a 
weed  floating  by.  The  old  boatman  waiting  by  the  punt  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  shore,  watching  the  little  scene,  and  wondering  what  the 
pretty  lady's  tears  might  be  about.  Tom  also  assisted,  open-mouthed — 
the  Morgan  family  were  not  used  to  tears.  Mrs.  Morgan  never  cried  ; 
not  even  when  Tom  broke  his  leg  upon  the  ice. 
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Robert  was  greatly  annoyed.  He  had  come  all  the  way  along  the 
opposite  bank,  looking  for  Dolly,  who  had  not  waited  for  him,  who  had 
gone  off  without  a  word  from  the  place  where  he  had  expected  to  find  her. 
Not  even  her  incoherent  "  Oh,  Robert,  I  am  so  sorry — I  have  heard, 
Mr.  Raban  has  heard — he  has  found  George  for  us !  "  not  even  her 
trustful,  gentle  look,  as  she  sprang  to  meet  him,  seemed  to  mollify  him.  He 
looked  anything  but  sympathizing  as  he  said,  "  I  have  been  looking  for 
you  everywhere." 

("  Brown  must  have  told  him,"  thought  Tom  Morgan,  who  was 
wondering  how  he  had  found  them  out.) 

"  You  really  must  not  run  off  in  this  way.  I  told  you  all  along  that 
all  this— a — anxiety  was  quite  unnecessary.  George  is  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  If  I  had  not  met  Professor  Brown,  I  really  don't  know 

now " 

"But  what  is  to  be  done,  Robert?  Listen,"  interrupted  Dolly. 
"  He  has  enlisted  ;  he  was  at  Southampton  yesterday." 

And  together  they  told  Henley  what  had  happened.  Robert  took  it 
very  coolly. 

"Of  course  he  has  turned  up,"  said  Robert,  "and  we  must  now 
take  the  matter  into  our  own  hands,  and  see  what  is  best  to  be  done.  I 
really  think  "  (with  a  laugh)  "  he  has  done  the  best  thing  he  could  do." 

Dolly  was  hurt  again  by  his  manner.  Raban  had  said  the  same  thing, 
but  it  had  not  jarred  upon  her. 

"I  see  you  do  not  agree  with  me,"  continued  Robert.  "Perhaps, 
Raban,  you  will  give  me  the  name  of  the  person  who  recognized  George 
Vanborough  ?  I  will  see  him  myself." 

"  He  is  a  man  whom  we  all  know,"  said  Raban,  gravely, — "  Mr.  Pen- 
fold,  my  late  wife's  father,"  and  he  looked  Robert  full  in  the  face. 
Dolly  wondered  why  Robert  flushed  and  looked  uncomfortable. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  suddenly  drawing  her  hand  through  his  arm  with 
some  unnecessary  violence,  "shall  we  walk   back,  Dora?      There   are 
some  other  things  which  I  must  see  about,   and  I  should  be  glad  to 
consult  you  immediately."     And  he  would  have  walked  away  at  once, 
but  she   hung  back  for  a  moment  to  say  one  more  grateful  word  to 
Frank. 

Then  Robert  impatiently  dragged  her  off,  and  Raban,  with  his  foot, 
kicked  at  a  stone  that  happened  to  be  lying  in  the  path,  and  it  fell  with  a 
circling  plash  into  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  Robert  was  walking  away,  and  poor  Dolly,  who  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  her  agitation,  was  stumbling  alongside,  weary  and 
breathless.  He  had  her  arm  in  his  ;  he  was  walking  very  rapidly ;  she 
could  hardly  keep  up  with  his  strides. 

This  was  the  moment  chosen  by  Robert  Henley  to  say — "I  want  you 
now  to  bring  your  mind  to  something  which  concerns  myself,  Dora,  and 
you.  I  came  here  to-day,  not  only  to  please  you,  but  also  because  I  had 
business  to  attend  to.  The  Vice-Chancellor  has,  really  in  the  most 
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pleasant  and  flattering  manner,  been  speaking  to  me  about  my  appoint- 
ment, and  I  have  brought  a  letter  for  you." 
"  I  am  so  confused,  Robert,"  said  Dolly. 

"I  will  read  it  to  you,  then,"  said  Robert;  and  immediately,  in  a 
clear,  trumpet-like  voice,  he  began  to  do  so,  stopping  every  now  and  then 
to  give  more  emphasis  to  his  sentences. 

The  letter  was  from  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  College  at  Boggley- 
wollah.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a  difficulty.  The  illness  of  Mr.  Martindale 
had  already  caused  great  delay  and  inconvenience ;  the  number  of  appli- 
cations had  never  been  so  numerous ;  the  organization  never  so  defective. 
In  the  event  of  Mr.  Henley's  being  able  to  anticipate  his  departure  by 
three  weeks,  the  Board  was  empowered  to  offer  him  a  quarter's  additional 
salary,  dating  from  Midsummer,  instead  of  from  Michaelmas  :  it  would  be  a 
very  great  assistance  to  them  if  he  could  fall  in  with  this  proposal.  A  few 
lines  of  entreaty  from  Mr.  Martindale  were  added. 

"It  will  have  to  come  sooner  or  later,"  said  Henley;  "it  is 
unfortunate  everything  happening  just  now.  My  poor  Dora,  I  am  so  sorry 
for  all  the  anxiety  you  have  had,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  under  the  circumstances  ; "  and  he 
attempted  to  take  her  hand  and  draw  her  to  him. 

Dolly  stood  flushed  and  troubled,  and  unresponding.  She  hardly  took 
Robert's  meaning  in,  so  absorbed  had  she  been  in  other  thoughts.  For  a 
moment  after  he  spoke  she  stood  looking  away  across  the  river  to  the 
plain  beyond. 

"  The  college  must  wait,"  said  she,  wearily ;  then  suddenly — "  You 
know,  I  couldn't  leave  them  now,  Aunt  Sarah  and  every  one,  and  you, 
Robert,  couldn't  leave  me.  Don't  let  us  talk  about  it !  " 

Robert  did  not  answer  immediately.  "  It  is  no  use,"  he  said  deliberately, 
"  shirking  disagreeable  subjects.  My  dearest  Dora,  life  has  to  be  faced, 
and  one's  day's  work  has  to  be  done.  My  work  is  to  organize  the  College 
at  Boggleywollah ;  you  must  consider  that ;  and  a  woman's  work  is  to  follow 
her  husband.  Every  woman,  when  she  marries,  must  expect  to  give  up  her 
old  ties  and  associations,  or  there  could  be  no  possible  union  otherwise ; 
and  my  wife  can  be  no  exception  to  the  general  rule " 

"  Robert,  don't  talk  in  this  way,"  said  Dolly,  passionate  and  nervous. 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  frighten  me." 

"  You  are  unreasonable  again,  dearest,"  said  Robert,  in  his  usual 
formula.  "  You  must  be  patient,  and  let  me  settle  for  us  both." 

Robert  might  have  been  more  touched  if  Dolly  had  spoken  less  angrily 
and  decidedly. 

"  If  I  put  off  going,"  said  Robert,  soothingly,  "  I  lose  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  quarter's  salary — I  lose  the  prestige  ;  the  great  advantage 
of  finding  Martindale.  I  lose  three  months,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  may  cause  irreparable  hindrance.  Three  months  ? — six  months  ! 
Lady  Sarah's  illness  may  last  any  indefinite  period  ;  who  can  say  how 
long  it  may  last  ?  and  Lady  Sarah  herself,  I  am  convinced,  would  never 
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wish  you  to  change  your  plans,  and  your  mother  will  soon  have  her 
husband  to  protect  her.  You  would  not  have  the  heart  to  send  me  off 
alone,  Dolly.  Is  the  alternative  so  very  painful  to  you  ?  "  he  said  again. 
And  Robert  smiled  with  a  calm  and  not  very  anxious  expression,  and 
looking  down  at  her. 

Suddenly  it  all  rushed  over  Dolly.  He  was  in  earnest ! — in  earnest ! 
— impossible.  He  meant  her  to  go  off  now, — directly — without  seeing 
George ;  without  hearing  from  him  again  ;  while  her  aunt  was  lying  on 
her  sick  bed.  How  could  she  go  ?  He  should  not  have  asked  such  a 
sacrifice.  She  did  not  pause  to  think. 

"  No,  a  thousand  times  no,  Robert !  "  she  cried  passionately.  "You 
can't  go.  If  you  love  me,  stay,"  she  said,  with  great  agitation.  "  I  know 
you  love  me.  I  know  you  will  do  as  I  wish — as  it  is  right  to  do.  Don't 
go.  Dearest  Robert,  you  mustn't  go."  Her  voice  faltered ;  she  spoke  in 
her  old  soft  tone,  with  imploring  looks,  and  trembling  hands  put  out. 
Robert  Henley  might  have  hesitated,  but  the  "must  not"  had  spoilt 
it  all. 

"  You  know  what  pain  it  gives  me  to  refuse  your  request,"  said 
Robert ;  "  but  I  have  considered  the  subject  as  anxiously  on  your  account 
as  mine.  I — really  I  cannot  give  up  my  career  at  this  juncture.  You 
have  promised  to  come  with  me.  If  you  love  me  you  will  not  hesitate. 
You  can  do  your  aunt  no  real  good  by  remaining.  You  can  do  George 
no  good ;  and,  besides,  you  belong  to  me,"  said  Robert,  growing  more 
and  more  annoyed.  "As  I  told  you  before,  I  must  now  be  your  first 
consideration  ;  otherwise "  He  stopped. 

"  Otherwise  what  ?"  said  Dolly. 

"  Otherwise  you  would  not  be  happy  as  my  wife,"  he  said,  beating 
his  foot  upon  the  gravel,  and  looking  steadily  before  him. 

"  Robert !  "  said  Dolly,  blushing  up,  "  you  would  not  wish  me  to  be 
ungrateful." 

"To  whom?"  said  Robert.  "  You  propose  to  postpone  everything 
indefinitely,  at  a  time  when  I  had  fully  calculated  upon  being  settled  in 
life  ;  when  I  had  accepted  an  appointment  chiefly  with  a  view  to  our  speedy 
marriage.  There  is  no  saying  how  long  your  conscience  may  detain  us," 
cried  Henley,  getting  more  and  more  provoked ;  "  nor  how  many  people 
may  fall  ill,  nor  how  often  George  may  think  proper  to  make  off.  You  do 
not  perceive  how  matters  stand,  dear  Dora." 

Was  this  all  he  had  to  say  ?  Her  heart  began  to  beat  with  a  swift 
emotion. 

"I  understand  you  quite  well,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "But, 
Robert,  I,  too,  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  I  cannot  leave  them,  not 
even  for  you.  You  should  never  have  asked  it  of  me,"  she  cried,  with 
pardonable  indignation. 

"I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  asked  anything  that  was  not  for 
your  good  as  well  as  my  own,"  said  Henley,  in  an  offended  tone.  "  I 
begin  to  think  you  have  never  loved  me,  Dora,  or  you  would  not  reproach 
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me  with  my  love  for  you.  Who  has  influenced  you  ?  "  said  he,  jealously. 
"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

She  stopped  short,  and  stood  looking  at  him  steadily,  wistfully — not 
as  she  used  to  look  once,  but  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  read  him  through 
and  through,  until  the  tears  came  once  more  to  blind  their  keen  sight. 

Raban,  who  had  crossed  by  the  ferry,  and  who  was  walking  back  along 
the  opposite  side,  saw  the  two  standing  by  the  river-side,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  with  a  plain  beyond,  and  a  city  beyond  the  plain. 

The  sun  was  setting  sadly  grey  and  russet ;  the  long  day's  mists  dis- 
persing ;  light  clouds  were  slowly  rising  ;  turf  and  leaves  stood  out  against 
the  evening ;  it  was  all  clear  and  sweet,  and  faintly  coloured  ;  a  tranquil 
peace  seemed  to  have  fallen  everywhere.  It  was  not  radiance,  but  peace 
and  subdued  calm.  Who  does  not  know  these  evenings  ?  are  they  sad  ? 
are  they  happy?  A  break  in  the  shadow.  A  passing  medley  of  the 
lights  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  sweet  winds  and  rising  vapours.  .  .  . 
The  cool  breeze  came  blowing  into  their  faces,  and  Dolly  turned  her  head 
away  and  looked  across  the  river  to  the  opposite  bank.  When  she  spoke 
again  she  was  her  old  self  once  more. 

She  was  quite  calm  now;  her  eyes  no  longer  wet.  "  Robert,"  she 
said,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  I  have  been  thinking  things  over, 
and  I  see  that  it  is  right  that  you  should  go  ;  but  it  is  also  right  that  I 
should  stay,"  said  Dolly,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face  ;  "  and  perhaps 
in  happier  times  you  will  let  me  come  to  you,  or  come  back  for  me,  and 
you  must  not — you  will  not — think  I  do  not  love  you  because  of  this." 

What  was  it  in  her  voice  that  seemed  to  haunt  him — to  touch,  to  thrill 
that  common-place  man  for  one  instant  into  some  emotion  ?  She  was  so 
simple  and  so  sad ;  she  looked  so  fair  and  wistful. 

But  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  "  Do  you  mean  that  you  wish  to  break 
the  engagement  ?  "  he  asked  in  his  coldest  voice. 

"If  we  love  each  other  what  does  it  matter  that  we  ere  free  ?  "  said 
Dorothea,  with  a  very  sweet  look  in  her  face.  "  You  need  fear  no  change 
in  me,"  she  said,  "  but  I  want  you  to  be  free."  Her  voics  failed,  and  she 
began  to  walk  on  quickly. 

"  Remember,  it  is  your  own  doing,"  she  heard  him  say,  as  Tom 
Morgan,  who  had  lingered  behind,  caught  them  up.  "  But  we  will  speak 
of  all  this  again,"  he  added. 

Dolly  bent  her  head,  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  answer. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
THUS  FAR  THE  MlLES  ARE  MEASURED  FROM  THY  FRIEND. 

THE  three  came  back  to  All  Saints'  by  many  a  winding  way.  Raban 
met  them  at  the  college  gate  in  his  rusty  black  gown  ;  he  had  to  attend 
some  college  meeting  after  chapel.  Two  or  three  young  men  were 
standing  about  expecting  them. 
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"You  will  find  the  tea  is  all  ready,"  said  Fieldbrook,  gaily;  "are 
you  sure,  Miss  Vanborough,  that  you  would  not  like  something  more  sub- 
stantial ?  My  laundress  has  just  been  here  to  ask  whether  you  were  an 
elderly  lady,  and  whether  you  would  wish  your  bread-and-butter  cut  thick 
or  thin  ?  Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Magniac,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Irvine,  Mr. 
Richmond  ;  Mr.  Morgan  you  know." 

Dolly  smiled.  The  young  men  led  her  back  across  the  court  (as  she 
crossed  it  the  flowers  were  distilling  their  colours  in  the -evening  light) ; 
they  opened  the  oak  door  of  the  very  room  she  had  looked  into  in  the 
morning,  and  stood  back  to  let  her  pass.  The  place  had  been  prepared 
for  her  coming.  Tea  was  laid,  and  a  tower  of  bread-and-butter  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  table.  Books  were  cleared  away,  some  flowers  were 
set  out  in  a  cup.  Fieldbrook  heaped  on  the  coals  and  made  the  tea, 
while  Raban  brought  her  the  arm-chair  to  rest  in.  It  was  a  pretty  old  oak- 
panelled  room  beneath  the  library.  A  little  flat  kettle  was  boiling  on  the 
tire  ;  the  young  men  stood  round  about,  kind  and  cheery  :  Dolly  was  touched 
and  comforted  by  their  kindness,  and  they,  too,  were  charmed  with  her 
sweet  natural  grace  and  beauty. 

It  was  difficult  not  to  compare  this  friendly  courtesy  and  readiness 
with  Robert's  coldness.  There  was  Raban  ready  to  do  her  bidding  at 
any  hour ;  here  was  Mr.  Fieldbrook  emptying  the  whole  canister  into  the 
teapot  to  make  her  a  cup  of  tea  ;  Smith  had  rushed  off  to  order  a  fly  for 
her.  Robert  stood  silent  and  black  by  the  chimney  ;  he  never  moved,  nor 
seemed  to  notice  her  presence.  If  she  looked  at  him  he  turned  his  head 
away,  and  yet  he  saw  her  plainly  enough.  He  saw  Raban  too.  Frank  was 
standing  behind  Dolly's  chair  in  the  faint  green  light  of  the  old  oriel  window. 
It  tinted  his  old  black  gown  and  Dolly's  shadowy  head  as  she  leant  back 
against  the  oaken  panel.  One  of  the  young  men  thought  of  an  ivory 
head  he  had  once  seen  set  in  a  wooden  frame.  As  for  Frank,  he  knew  that 
for  him  a  pale  ghost  would  henceforth  haunt  that  oriel — a  fair,  western 
ghost,  with  anxious  eyes,  that  were  now  following  Robert  as  he  crossed 
the  room  with  measured  steps  and  went  to  look  out  for  the  fly.  Tom 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Magniac  began  a  series  of  jokes  ;  Mr.  Richmond  poked 
the  fire  ;  Mr.  Irvine  opened  the  window. 

As  he  left  the  room,  they  all  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely.  Raban 
sat  down  by  Dolly,  and  began  telling  her  of  a  communication  he  had  had 
from  Yorkshire,  from  his  old  grandfather,  who  seemed  disposed  to  take 
him  into  favour  again,  and  who  wanted  him  to  go  back  and  manage  the 
estate. 

"  I  am  very  much  exercised  about  it,"  said  Frank.  "  It  is  going  into 
the  land  of  bondage,  you  know.  The  old  couple  have  used  me  very  ill." 

"  But  of  course  you  must  go  to  them,"  said  Dolly,  trying  to  be  inte- 
rested, and  to  forget  her  own  perplexities.  "  We  shall  miss  you  dreadfully, 
but  you  must  go." 

"  You  will  not  miss  me  as  I  shall  miss  you,"  said  Frank. 

And  as  he  spoke,  Robert's  head  appeared  at  the  window. 
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"  The  fly  is  come  ;  don't  keep  it  waiting,  Dora,"  said  Robert, 
impatiently. 

"  And  you  will  let  me  know  if  ever  I  can  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  per- 
sisted Frank,  in  defiance  of  Henley's  black  looks. 

*(  Of  course  I  will.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness,"  said  Dolly, 
quickly  putting  on  her  shawl. 

The  bells  were  clanging  all  over  the  place  for  an  evening  service. 
Doors  were  banging,  voices  calling,  figures  came  flitting  from  every  archway. 

"  There  goes  the  reader!  he  is  late,"  said  Tom  Morgan,  as  a  shrouded 
form  darted  across  their  path.  Then  he  pointed  out  the  Rector,  a  stately 
figure  in  a  black  and  rustling  silk,  issuing  from  a  side  door  ;  and  then 
Rector,  friendly  young  men,  arches,  gable-ends  had  vanished,  and  Dolly 
and  Robert  were  driving  and  jolting  through  the  streets  together,  jolting 
along  through  explanation  and  misunderstanding,  and  over  one  another's 
susceptibilities,  and  over  chance  ruts  and  stones  on  their  way  to  the 
station.  He  began  immediately. 

"  We  were  interrupted  in  our  talk  just  now ;  but  I  have  really 
very  little  more  to  say.  If  you  are  dissatisfied,  if  you  really  wish  to 
break  off  your  engagement,  it  is  much  better  to  say  so  at  once,  without 
making  me  appear  ridiculous  before  all  those  men.  Perhaps,"  said 
Henley,  "  we  may  have  both  made  some  great  mistake,  and  you  have  seen 
some  one  whom  you  would  prefer  to  myself  ?" 

"  You  must  not  say  such  things,  Robert,"  answered  Dolly,  with  some 
emotion.  "You  know  how  unhappy  I  am.  I  only  want  you  to  let  me 
love  you.  What  more  can  I  say  ?  " 

"Your  actions  and  your  words  scarcely  agree,  then,"  said  Henley, 
jealous  and  implacable.  "  I  confess  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised,  on  my 
return  from  India  at  some  indefinite  period,  to  find  you  still  in  the  same 
mind.  I  myself  make  no  professions  of  extra  constancy " 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  cruel !  "  cried  poor  Dolly,  exasperated. 

"  Will  you  promise  me  never  to  see  Raban,  for  instance  ? "  said 
Robert. 

"  How  can  I  make  such  a  promise  ?  "  cried  Dolly,  indignant.  "  To 
turn  off  a  kind  friend  for  an  unjust  fancy  !  If  you  trust  me,  Robert,  you 
must  believe  what  I  say.  Anyhow,  you  are  free.  Only  remember  that  I 
shall  trust  in  your  love  until  you  yourself  tell  me  that  you  no  longer  care 
for  me." 

The  carriage  stopped  as  she  spoke.  Robert  got  out  and  helped  her 
down,  produced  the  tickets,  and  paid  the  flyman. 

The  two  went  back  in  a  dreary  tete-a-tete;  she  wanted  a  heart's 
sympathy,  and  he  placed  a  rug  at  her  feet  and  pulled  up  the  carriage- 
window  for  fear  of  a  draught.  She  could  not  thank  him,  nor  look 
pleased.  Her  head  ached,  her  heart  ached;  one  expression  of  love, 
one  word  of  faithful  promise  would  have  made  the  world  a  different  place, 
but  he  had  not  spoken  it.  He  had  taken  her  at  her  word.  She  was  to 
be  bound,  and  he  was  to  be  free.  The  old  gentleman  opposite  never 
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looked  at  them,  but  instantly  composed  himself  to  sleep ;  the  old  lady  in 
the  corner  thought  she  had  rarely  seen  a  more  amiable  and  attentive  young 
man,  a  more  ungracious  young  lady. 

Once  only  Robert  made  any  allusion  to  what  had  passed.  "  There 
will  be  no  need  to  enter  into  explanations  at  present,"  he  said,  in  a 
somewhat  uneasy  manner.  "  You  may  change  your  mind,  Dora." 

"I  shall  never  change  my  mind,"  said  Dolly,  wearily,  "but  it  is  no 
use  troubling  mamma  and  Aunt  Sarah  ;  I  will  tell  them  that  I  am  not 
going  away.  They  shall  know  all  when  you  are  gone." 

Dolly  might  have  safely  told  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  was  not  often  disquieted 
by  other  people's  sacrifices.  With  Lady  Sarah  it  was  different.  But  she 
was  ill,  and  she  had  lost  her  grasp  of  life.  She  asked  no  question,  only 
she  seemed  to  revive  from  the  day  when  Dolly  told  her  that  she  was  not 
going  to  leave  her.  It  was  enough  for  her  that  the  girl's  hand  was  in  hers. 

"What  is  Dolly  thinking  of,  as  she  stands  by  the  sick  bed,  holding  the 
frail  hand  ?  To  what  future  does  it  guide  her  ?  Is  it  to  that  which 
Dolly  has  sometimes  imagined  contained  within  the  walls  of  a  home  ; 
simple,  as  some  people's  lives  are,  and  hedged  with  wholesome  briers, 
and  darling  home-ties,  and  leading  straight,  with  great  love  and  much 
happiness  and  sacred  tears,  to  the  great  home  of  love  ?  or  is  it  to  a 
broad  way,  unhedged,  unfenced,  with  a  distant  horizon,  a  way  unsheltered 
in  stormy  weather,  easily  missed,  but  wide  and  free  and  unshackled.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Palmer,  who  troubled  herself  little  about  the  future,  was  for  ever 
going  off  to  Dean's  Yard,  where  the  Henleys  were  comfortably  established. 
The  eldest  daughter  was  married,  but  there  were  two  lively  girls  still  at 
home  ;  there  were  young  officers  coming  and  going  about  the  place. 
There  was  poor  Jonah  preparing  to  depart  on  his  glorious  expedition. 
He  was  in  good  spirits,  he  had  a  new  uniform.  One  day,  hearing  his 
aunt's  voice,  he  came  in  to  show  himself,  'accoutred  and  clanking  with 
chains.  He  was  disappointed  to  find  that  Dolly  was  not  there  as  he  had 
expected.  Bell  admired  loudly,  but  her  mother  almost  screamed  to  him 
to  go  and  take  the  hideous  thing  off.  The  dry,  brisk- tongued  little  woman 
was  feeling  his  departure  very  acutely.  She  still  made  aft  effort  to  keep 
up  her  old  cynical  talk,  but  she  broke  down,  poor  soul,  again  and  again  ; 
she  had  scarcely  spirit  left  to  contradict  Philippa,  or  even  to  forbid  her 
the  house. 

The  first  time  she  had  seen  Dolly,  she  had  been  prepared  to  criticize 
the  girl ;  Norah  and  Bell  were  more  cordial,  but  Lady  Henley  offered  her 
niece  a  kid  glove  and  a  kid  cheek,  and  was  slightly  disappointed  to  find 
that  Dolly's  frivolity,  upon  which  she  had  been  descanting  all  the  way  to 
Church  House,  consisted  in  an  old  grey  gown  and  a  black  apron,  and  in 
two  black  marks  under  her  eyes,  for  poor  Dolly  had  not  had  much  sleep 
after  that  dismal  talk  with  Robert.  This  was  the  day  after  the  Cam- 
bridge expedition.  Miss  Vanborough  was  looking  very  handsome,  not- 
withstanding the  black  marks,  and  she  unconsciously  revenged  herself 
upon  Lady  Henley  by  a  certain  indifference  and  pre-occupation,  which 
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seemed  to  put  her  beyond  the  reach  of  that  lady's  passing  shafts,  but  one 
of  them  wounded  her  at  last. 

"  I  suppose  Lady  Sarah  will  be  left  to  servants  when  you  go  ?  "  says 
Lady  Henley.  "  Your  mother  is  certainly  not  to  be  counted  on  ;  Hawtry 
is  a  much  better  nurse  than  she  is.  Poor  dear  Philippa !  she  sees  every- 
thing reflected  in  a  looking-glass.  Your  school  is  a  different  one  altogether 
from  our  plain,  old-fashioned  country  ways." 

Dolly  looked  surprised  ;  she  had  not  deserved  this  unprovoked  attack 
from  the  little  gaily-dressed  lady  perched  upon  the  sofa.  Norah  was  very 
much  distressed  by  her  mother's  rudeness  ;  Bell  was  struggling  with  a 
nervous  inclination  to  giggle,  which  was  the  effect  it  always  produced 
upon  her. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  mamma  would  take  care  of  my  aunt  if  it  were 
necessary,"  said  Dolly,  blushing  with  annoyance.  "  But  I  am  not  going 
away,"  she  said.  "  Robert  and  I  have  settled  that  it  is  best  I  should  stay 
behind.  We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  part." 

The  two  girls  were  listening  open-eared.  "  Then  she  has  never  cared 
for  him,  after  all,"  thought  Bell. 

But  Lady  Henley  knew  better,  notwithstanding  a  more  than  usual 
share  of  jealousy  and  cross-grainedness.  She  was  not  without  a  heart. 
Dolly's  last  words  had  been  spoken  very  quietly,  but  they  told  the  whole 
story.  "  My  dear,"  said  the  little  woman,  jumping  up  suddenly  and 
giving  her  a  kiss,  "I  did  not  know  this"  (there  were  tears  shining 
among  the  new  green  bonnet-strings) — "  my  trial  is  close  at  hand.  You 
must  forgive  me,  I — I  am  very  unhappy."  She  made  a  struggle,  and 
recovered  herself  quickly,  but  from  that  minute  Dolly  and  her  Aunt 
Joanna  were  good  friends. 

The  next  time  Robert  called  in  Dean's  Yard  he  was  put  through  a 
cross-examination  by  Lady  Henley.  "  When  was  he  coming  back  for 
Dolly  ?  what  terms  were  they  on  ?  "  Sir  Thomas  came  in  to  hear  all 
about  it,  and  then  Jonah  sauntered  in.  "  Only  wish  I  could  get  a  chance," 
said  Jonah.  Robert  felt  disinclined  to  give  Jonah  the  chance  he  wished  for. 
Lady  Henley  was  now  praising  Dolly  as  much  as  she  had  abused  her  before, 
and  Robert  agreed  to  everything.  But  he  gave  no  clue  to  the  state  of 
hts  mind.  He  was  surprised  to  find  how  entirely  Lady  Henley  ignored 
his  feelings,  and  sympathized  with  Dolly's  determination  to  remain 
behind.  He  walked  away  thinking  that  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to 
break  entirely  with  Dolly,  but  he  had  not  forgiven  her  yet ;  he  was  not 
sorry  to  feel  his  liberty  in  his  own  hands  again.  He  meant  to  come 
back,  but  he  chose  to  do  it  of  his  own  free  will,  and  not  because  he  was 
bound  by  any  promise. 

As  for  Dolly,  she  was  absorbed,  she  was  not  feeling  very  much  just 
then,  she  had  been  overwrought  and  overstrained.  A  dull  calm  had 
succeeded  to  her  agitation,  and  besides  Robert  was  not  yet  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

UNDER  THE  CLOCK-TOWER. 

AN  archway  leads  out  of  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Westminster 
Bridge  into  the  sudden  silence  of  Dean's  Yard,  where  Sir  Thomas  had 
taken  the  house  of  a  country  neighbour.  It  stood  within  the  cloisters  of 
the  Abbey,  over-towered,  over-clocked,  with  bells  pealing  high  overhead 
(ringing  the  hours  away,  the  poor  mother  used  to  think).  Dolly  found 
time  one  day  to  come  for  half-an-hour  to  see  Jonah  before  he  left.  She 
had  a  great  regard  for  him.  She  had  also  found  a  staunch  friend  in 
Norah  with  the  grey  eyes  like  her  own.  Bell  told  Dolly  in  confidence 
that  her  mother  had  intended  Robert  to  marry  Norah,  but  this  had  not  at 
all  interfered  with  the  two  girls'  liking  for  one  another.  Mrs.  Palmer, 
who  was  going  on  farther,  set  Dolly  down  at  the  archway,  and  as  the  girl 
was  crossing  the  yard  she  met  Robert  coming  from  the  house.  He  was 
walking  along  by  the  railing,  and  among  the  dead  leaves  that  were  heaped 
there  by  the  wind.  Dolly's  heart  always  began  to  beat  now  when  she 
saw  Robert.  This  time  he  met  her,  and,  with  something  of  his  old 
manner,  said,  "  Are  you  in  a  hurry  ?  Will  you  come  with  me  a  little 
way  ?  I  have  something  to  say."  And  he  turned  into  the  cloister  :  she 
followed  him  at  once. 

From  Dean's  Yard,  one  gateway  leads  to  common  life  and  to  the  day's 
work,  struggling  by  with  creaks  and  whips  and  haste  ;  another  gateway 
brings  you  to  a  cloister  arched,  silent.  The  day's  work  is  over  for  those 
who  are  lying  in  the  peaceful  enclosure.  A  side  door  from  this  cloister 
leads  into  the  Abbey,  where,  among  high  piles  and  burning  windows,  and 
the  shrill  sweet  echoes  of  the  Psalms,  a  silent  voice  sometimes  speaks  of 
something  beyond  rest,  beyond  our  feeble  mode  of  work  and  praise,  and 
our  music  and  Gothic  types — of  that  which  is,  but  which  we  are  not. 

The  afternoon  service  was  pealing  on  and  humming  within  the  Abbey 
as  Dolly  and  Robert  walked  slowly  along  the  cloister.  He  was  silent  a 
long  time.  She  tried  to  ask  him  what  he  had  to  say,  but  she  found  it 
difficult  to  speak  to  him  now.  She  was  shy,  and  she  scarcely  knew  upon 
what  terms  they  were  :  she  did  not  care  to  know.  She  had  said  that  he 
should  be  free,  and  she  meant  it,  and  she  was  too  generous  to  seek  to 
extort  unwilling  promises  from  him,  or  to  imply  that  she  was  disappointed 
that  he  had  given  none. 

At  last  Robert  spoke.     "  Dolly,  shall  you  write  to  me  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Robert,  if  you  wish  it,"  she  answered,  simply.  "  I  should  like 
to  write  to  you." 

As  she  looked  at  him,  fair  and  blushing,  Robert  said  suddenly,  "  Tell 
me,  Dora,  have  you  never  regretted  your  decision  ?  " 

Dolly  turned  away — she  could  not  meet  his  eyes.  Hers  fell  upon  a 
slab  to  the  memory  of  some  aged  woman,  who  had,  perhaps,  gone  through 
some  such  experience  before  she  had  been  turned  into  a  stone.  Dolly  was 
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anything  but  stone.  Tears  slowly  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  Robert  saw 
them,  and  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  and  at  that  minute  there  came  some 
pealing  echo  of  an  organ,  and  of  voices  bursting  into  shrill  amens.  All 
her  life  Dolly  remembered  that  strange  moment  of  parting,  for  parting  she 
felt  it  to  be.  She  must  tell  him  the  truth.  She  turned.  "  No,  Robert 
— never  once,"  she  said  ;  "  although  it  is  even  harder  than  I  thought  to 
let  you  go." 

They  were  standing  by  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  first  cloister.  For 
the  last  time  he  might  have  spoken  then,  and  told  her  that  he  only  loved 
her  the  more,  that  distance  was  nothing  to  him,  that  time  was  nothing ; 
but  the  service  had  come  to  an  end,  and  while  he  hesitated  a  verger  came 
out  in  his  black  gown,  and  the  congregation  followed — one  or  two  strangers, 
then  Jonah  and  Bell,  with  red  eyes  both  of  them,  looking  foolish  somehow, 
and  ashamed  of  being  seen  ;  then  more  strangers,  and  then  with  the  last 
remaining  verger,  came  Rhoda  and  Zoe  Morgan,  who  sometimes  went  to 
church  at  the  Abbey.  They  all  joined  the  young  couple  and  walked  back 
to  the  house  with  them. 

This  was  Dolly's  last  chance  for  an  explanation  with  her  cousin.  The 
time  was  drawing  to  an  end,  fate  came  in  between  them  now,  for  this 
very  afternoon  it  was  settled  rather  suddenly,  at  Sir  Thomas's  request, 
that  Robert  and  Jonah  should  go  as  far  as  Marseilles  together.  This 
was  Thursday,  and  the  young  men  were  to  start  on  the  Saturday  evening. 

Lady  Henley  bore  up  very  well  at  first,  and  clenched  her  teeth,  and 
said  they  should  all  come  to  dinner  on  Friday. 

"It  is  no  use  sitting  alone  and  crying  one's  eyes  out,"  said  the  poor 
woman  valiantly,  and  she  made  Sir  Thomas  ask  a  couple  of  Yorkshire 
friends  to  the  feast.  One  was  a  county  hero,  in  great  favour  with  Bell. 
The  other  was  Mr.  Anley,  Jonah's  godfather.  He  had  a  great  affection 
for  the  family,  and  regularly  dined  with  them  upon  grave  crises  and  great 
occasions. 

Lady  Henley,  being  liberal  in  her  hospitality,  ordered  in  her  viands 
and  her  champagne-bottles,  and  the  girls  went  to  Covent  Garden  and 
bought  fruit  and  pineapples  and  autumn  flowers  to  dress  the  table, 
and  poor  Jonah  brought  in  a  great  baked  pie  from  Gunter's. 

"  It's  pate"-de-foie-gras,"  said  he.  "  My  father  likes  it.  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  have  it  to  celebrate  the  occasion."  And  he  held  it  up 
triumphantly. 

Poor  Lady  Henley  had  almost  overrated  her  powers  of  endurance,  for 
she  looked  into  his  honest  sallow  face,  and  then  suddenly  got  up  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 

"  Go  to  her,  Jonah,"  said  the  girls,  looking  very  pale. 

Jonah  came  down  after  a  little  while  with  a  very  red  nose,  and  then 
he  went  out  again  to  buy  something  else.  All  day  long  he  kept  coming 
and  going  in  cabs,  bringing  home  one  thing  after  another — a  folding- 
chair, a  stick  to  open  out  suddenly,  a  whole  kitchen  battery  fitted  into  a 
tea-kettle,  brooches  for  the  girls,  toys  for  his  eldest  sister's  children.  As 
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for  the  contrivances,  they  served  to  make  one  evening  pass  a  little  less 
heavily,  and  amused  them  for  the  time,  and  gave  them  something  to  talk 
about.  But  soon  after,  all  poor  Jonah's  possessions  went  down  in  the 
Black  Sea,  in  an  ill-fated  ship,  that  foundered  with  far  more  precious  freight 
on  board  than  tin  pans  and  folding-chairs. 

Punctual  to  her  time  on  the  Friday,  Lady  Henley  was  there  ready  to 
receive  her  guests  in  her  stiffest  silks,  laces,  and  jewels,  looking  like 
some  battered  fetish  out  of  a  shrine,  as  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table. 

Dolly  came  to  dinner  sorely  against  her  will,  but  she  was  glad  she  had 
come  when  she  saw  how  Jonah  brightened  up,  and  when  the  poor  little 
wooden  mother  held  up  her  face  and  kissed  her. 

Lady  Henley  said  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  to  her  guests,  but  never  spoke 
to  any  of  them.  It  was  a  dreary  feast.  Robert  failed  at  the  last  moment, 
and  they  sat  down  to  table  with  a  gap  where  his  place  should  have  been. 
No  one  eat  the  pie  except  Sir  Thomas,  who  swallowed  a  little  bit  with  a 
gulp ;  then  he  called  for  champagne,  and  his  face  turned  very  red,  and  he 
looked  hard  at  his  son,  and  drank  a  long  draught. 

Jonah  quickly  filled  his  glass,  and  muttered  something  as  he  tossed  it 
off.  He  had  got  his  mother's  hand  under  the  table  in  his  long  bony 
fingers.  Lady  Henley  was  sitting  staring  fixedly  before  her.  As  Jonah 
drank  their  healths,  Norah  gave  a  little  gasp.  Mr.  Anley  took  snuff. 
One  of  the  country  neighbours,  young  Mr.  Jack  Eedmayne,  whom  Miss 
Bell  used  to  meet  striding,  riding,  and  walking  round  about  Smokethwaite, 
had  begun  a  story  about  some  celebrated  mare ;  he  paused  for  an  instant, 
then  suddenly  rallying,  went  on  and  on  with  it,  although  nobody  was 
listening,  not  even  Miss  Bell. 

"  I  thought  it  best  to  go  on  talking,"  he  said  afterwards.  "  I  hope 
they  didn't  think  it  unfeeling.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  said.  I 
put  my  horse  a  dozen  times  over  the  same  gate ;  even  old  Firefly 
wouldn't  stand  such  treatment."  So  the  dinner  went  on ;  the  servants 
creaked  about,  and  the  candles  burnt  bright,  but  no  one  could  rally,  and 
Lady  Henley  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  the  table. 

Immediately  after  dinner  came  old  Sam  with  his  cab,  and  Dolly  and 
her  mother  got  up  to  go. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  possessed  Joanna  to  give  that  funeral-feast," 
said  Mrs.  Palmer,  as  they  were  putting  on  their  cloaks. 

"  Hush,  mamma,"  said  Dolly,  for  Jonah  was  coming  running  and 
tumbling  downstairs  breathless  from  his  mother's  room. 

"  Look  here,  Dolly,"  he  said  :  "  mother  wants  you  to  come  and  s"ee 
her  to-morrow  after  I'm  gone,  and  don't,  let  her  worry  too  much,  and 
would  you  please  take  this  ?  "  he  said.  "  Please  do." 

This  was  a  pretty  little  crystal  watch  that  he  had  bought  for  her,  and 
when  Dolly  hesitated  and  exclaimed,  he  added,  entreatingly,  "It  is 
my  wedding  present.  I  thought  in  case  we  never — I  mean  that  I  should 
like  to  give  it  to  you  myself,"  he  said. 
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"  Oh !  Jonah,"  Dolly  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  perhaps  I  may  never 
want  a  wedding  present." 

"  Never  mind,  keep  it,"  said  Jonah,  staring  at  her  hand,  "  and  I'll  look 
up  George  the  first  thing.  You  know  my  father  has  written  to  his  colonel. 
Keep  a  good  heart,  Dolly,  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat." 

He  stood  watching  the  cab  as  it  drove  away  under  the  stars. 

Dolly  was  not  thinking  of  Jonah  any  more.  She  was  looking  at  all 
the  passers-by,  still  hoping  to  see  Robert. 

"  He  ought  to  have  come,  mamma,  this  last  night  ?  "  she  said. 

"  My  dear,  do  you  ever  expect  a  man  to  think  of  anything  but  his  own 
convenience  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  with  great  emphasis. 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  why  must  one  ever  say  good-by  ?  "  said  Dolly,  going 
on  with  her  own  thoughts. 

"  I  believe,  even  now  he  might  persuade  you  to  run  off  with  him," 
said  Mrs.  Palmer,  laughing. 

It  was  over.  He  was  gone.  He  had  come  and  gone.  Dolly  had  both 
dreaded  and  longed  to  be  alone  with  Robert,  but  her  mother  had  per- 
sistently stayed  in  the  room.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  he  came, 
and  Dolly  left  her  aunt's  bedside  and  came  down  to  the  summons,  and 
stood  for  an  instant  at  the  drawing-room  door.  She  could  hear  his  voice 
within.  She  held  the  door-handle,  as  she  stood  dizzy  and  weary.  She 
thought  of  the  Henleys  parting  from  their  son,  and  envied  them  Ah ! 
how  much  easier  to  part  where  love  is  a  certainty ;  and  now  this  was 
the  last  time — and  he  was  going,  and  she  loved  him,  and  she  had  sent 
him  away,  and  he  had  never  said  one  word  of  regret,  nor  promised  once 
to  come  back. 

She  had  offered  to  set  him  free  ;  she  had  said  she  could  not  leave 
them  all.  At  this  moment,  in  her  heart,  Dolly  felt  as  if  she  could  have  left 
them ;  and  as  if  Robert,  in  going  and  in  ceasing  to  love  her,  was  taking 
away  all  the  light  and  the  strength  of  her  life.  He  seemed  to  be  making 
into  a  certainty  that  which  she  had  never  believed  until  now,  and  proving 
to  her  by  his  deeds  that  his  words  were  true,  although  she  had  refused  to 
believe  them.  She  had  given  him  a  heart  out  of  her  own  tender  heart,  a 
soul  out  of  her  own  loving  imagination,  and  now  where  were  her  imagina- 
tions ?  Some  dry  blast  seemed  to  her  to  be  beating  about  the  place, 
choking  her  parched  throat  and  drying  her  tears.  Her  eyes  were  dull 
and  heavy-lidded ;  her  face  looked  pale  and  frightened  as  she  opened  the 
door  and  walked  in.  "  Dolly  is  so  strong,"  Mrs.  Palmer  was  saying, 
"  she  has  courage  for  us  all.  I  do  not  fear  for  her." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is,"  Henley  answered  a  little  hurriedly.  "  I 
shall  go  out  solely  with  a  view  to  making  money,  and  come  home  all  the 
sooner." 

He  looked  up  and  saw  Dolly  coming  across  the  room,  and  was  shocked 
by  the  girl's  pale  face. 

"  My  dearest  Dora,"  said  Henley,  going  to  meet  her,  "how  ill  you 
look ;  you  would  never  have  been  fit  for  the  journey." 
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"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Dolly.  She  was  quite  passive,  and  let  him  hold 
her  hand,  but  a  cold  shadow  of  bitterness  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  her. 
It  was  a  chilly  August  day. 

They  had  lit  a  small  wood  fire,  and  they  now  brought  some  coffee  to 
warm  Kobert  before  he  left.  Robert  was  very  much  moved,  for  him. 

He  put  down  his  coffee-cup  untasted,  and  stood  by  the  tall  chimney 
looking  down  into  the  fire.  Then  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  went  up  to 
his  aunt  and  kissed  her,  and  then  came  and  stood  opposite  Dolly,  who  was 
by  the  window,  and  looked  her  steadily  in  the  face.  She  could  not  look  up, 
though  she  felt  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  he  kissed  her.  "  God  bless  you," 
he  said,  deserting  his  post  with  a  prayer,  as  people  do  sometimes,  and 
without  looking  back  once,  be  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Robert  left  the  room.  Dolly  stood  quite  still  where  he  had  left  her : 
she  heard  the  servants'  voices  outside  in  the  hall,  the  carriage  starting  off, 
some  one  calling  after  it,  but  the  wheels  rolled  on.  She  stood  dully  looking 
through  the  window  at  some  birds  that  were  flying  across  the  sky.  There 
were  cloud  heaps  sailing,  and  dead  leaves  blowing  along  the  terrace,  the 
bitter  parching  wind  was  still  blowing.  It  was  not  so  much  the  parting  as 
the  manner  of  it.  She  had  thought  it  so  simple  to  love  and  to  be  loved  ; 
she  had  never  believed  that  a  word  would  change  him.  Was  it  her  fault  ? 
Had  she  been  cold,  unkind  ?  She  was  very  young  still,  she  longed  for  one 
word  of  sympathy.  She  turned  to  her  mother  with  a  sudden  impulse. 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  "  she  said,  piteously. 

"  I  cannot  think  how  you  can  have  been  so  hard-hearted,  Dolly,"  said 
her  mother.  "  I  could  not  have  let  him  go  alone.  How  long  the  time 
will  seem,  poor  fellow!  Yes,  you  have  been  very  tyrannical,  Dolly." 

Was  this  all  the  comfort  Mrs.  Palmer  had  to  give  ? 

Something  seemed  choking  in  Dolly's  throat ;  was  it  her  hard  heart 
that  was  weighing  so  heavily  ? 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  what  could  I  do  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  told  him  he  was 
free  :  he  knows  that  I  love  him,  but  indeed  he  is  free." 

Mrs.  Palmer  uttered  an  impatient  exclamation.  She  had  been  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  room.  She  stopped  short. 

"  Free  !  what  do  you  mean.  You  have  never  said  one  word  to  me. 
What  have  you  been  about  ?  Do  you  mean  that  he  may  never  come  back 
to  you  ?" 

But  Dolly  scarcely  heard  her  mother's  words.  The  door  had  opened 
and  some  one  came  in.  Never  come  back  ?  This  was  Robert  himself 
who  was  standing  there.  He  had  come  to  say  one  more  farewell.  He 
went  straight  up  to  her  and  he  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  There  was  just 
time,"  he  said.  "  Good-by  once  more,  dearest  Dora !  "  It  was  but  a 
moment ;  it  was  one  of  those  moments  that  last  for  a  lifetime.  Dolly  lived 
upon  it  for  many  a  day  to  come  ;  but  then  some  things  are  states  and  not 
mere  measures  of  life.  He  loved  her,  she  thought  to  herself,  or  he  would 
never  have  come  back  to  her,  and  if  he  loved  her  the  parting  had  lost  its 
sting. 
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THERE  are  few  things  more  irritating  to  one  who  consistently  honours  dogs, 
than  to  hear  superficial  and  indiscriminate  people  talk  of  those  animals 
as  if  they  were  all  alike  in  their  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and  only 
differed  from  each  other  by  being  white  or  black,  rough-haired  or  silky- 
coated.  "  The  dog,"  these  persons  will  complacently  observe,  "is"  this, 
that,  or  the  other — "  sagacious,"  "intelligent,"  and  "fond  of  the  chase." 
Or  they  will  confide  to  you  that  "  they  like  dogs  in  their  proper  place  "  (to 
wit,  somewhere  wholly  out  of  sight),  or  "do  not  particularly  care  for  a  dog." 
They  might  just  as  well  remark  that  "  the  man  is  wise,  honest,  and  plays 
the  fiddle;"  or  that  "they  like  human  beings  when  they  keep  their 
distance  ;  "  or  "do  not  specially  care  for  a  man !  "  That  every  dog  has 
his  idiosyncrasy  no  less  than  his  master  has  his  own ;  that  his  capacities, 
tempers,  gifts,  graces,  and  propensities,  vary  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  intellect,  will,  and  emotion ;  and  that  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  find 
two  human  as  two  canine  Sosias,  are  facts  which  the  vulgar  and  dog- 
ignorant  mind  has  never  grasped.  He  who  has  once  loved  a  dog,  if  he 
find  courage  after  its  loss  to  seek  a  second  friend,  nearly  always  endeavours 
to  procure  one  of  the  same  breed,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  same  family,  for 
his  heart  is  drawn  to  such  an  animal  by  its  likeness  to  the  dead ;  nor  can 
he  by  any  means  transfer  his  affections  from  the  bold  and  brave  mastiff 
to  the  tender  little  King  Charles,  nor  from  the  fawn-like,  coquettish 
Pomeranian  to  the  sturdy  and  matter-of-fact  Scotch  terrier.  But  when 
the  nearest  approach  possible  to  the  lost  favourite  has  been  found  and 
installed  in  his  place,  the  second  dog's  individuality  is  never  for  a 
moment  obliterated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  comes  out  every  day  in  more 
vivid  contrast  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  The  old  pet  was  perhaps 
somewhat  narrow-minded — a  dog  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  was  his 
master.  To  the  rest  of  mankind  he  was  reserved,  if  not  indifferent ;  and, 
if  forsaken  for  a  time,  he  pined  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  His 
successor  probably  possesses  the  "  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity  "  to  a  degree 
which  often  involves  him  in  trouble  in  consequence  of  untimely  caresses 
offered  with  muddy  paws  to  unappreciative  strangers,  but  which  reassures 
us  regarding  his  power  to  receive  consolation  in  case  of  our  premature 
departure  for  a  world  into  which  we  make  no  efforts,  like  the  mighty 
hunters  of  old,  to  compel  our  dogs  to  follow  us.  Again,  our  first  dog, 
after  a  reprimand,  used  to  shrink  from  us  for  hours,  and  convey  by  sad 
and  solemn  looks  his  sense  that  a  cruel  breach  had  been  made  in  the 
harmony  of  our  relations.  The  second  will  hasten  to  assure  us  that  we 
a  re  most  graciously  forgiven  for  our  bad  temper,  and  that,  with  all  our 
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faults,  he  loves  us  still.  Number  One  was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
(or  under)  the  table,  and  displayed  his  feelings  towards  bones  with 
unaffected  simplicity.  Number  Two  will  blink  at  us  urbanely  as  we 
proceed  with  our  meal,  and  only  towards  the  close  of  the  entertainment, 
when  the  dreadful  idea  occurs  to  him  that  the  courses  are  over,  the  dinner 
is  ended,  and  he  is  not  fed,  will  he  rise  in  remonstrance  on  his  hind  legs 
and  sit  like  a  statue  of  Anubis  till  his  wants  be  supplied.  Number  One 
was  a  dog  of  resources ;  and  when  his  path  of  life  was  beset  with  any  of 
the  thorns  which,  alas !  strew  the  road  which  dogs  are  born  to  tread — if  a 
door  were  shut  through  which  he  desired  to  pass,  or  his  water-basin  were 
left  unfilled  when  he  was  thirsty,  or  the  rat  he  hoped  to  catch  had  retired 
into  an  inaccessible  hole, — he  would  employ  his  whole  energy  and  ingenuity 
by  scratching,  whining,  begging,  watching  and  poking  all  round  the 
premises  till  he  had  attained  his  end.  Number  Two,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  defeated  in  his  first  eager  rush,  always  subsides  rapidly  and 
resignedly  into  quiescence,  and  seeks  ere  long  that  peculiar  consolation 
for  unsatisfied  longings  which  is  to  be  found  in  rolling  oneself  up  into 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  circle  attainable  to  the  vertebrata. 

Our  first  dog  seemed  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  "  refined  and 
gentle  melancholy,"  such  as  the  divines  of  the  last  generation  considered 
the  proper  tone  of  feeling  for  mortals  travelling  through  this  Vale  of 
Tears.  His  great  mournful  eyes  looked  as  if  they  might  at  any  time 
overflow  with  drops  from  the  depths  of  a  divine  despair,  and  only  when 
he  laid  his  noble  head  sadly  on  the  tablecloth,  and  unmistakably  turned 
those  eloquent  orbs  in  unutterable  longing  towards  the  dish  of  biscuits, 
were  we  able  to  fathom  the  profundity  of  his  sorrow  and  his  aspirations. 
Our  second  dog,  on  the  contrary,  is  blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposition, 
and  evidently  views  the  world  as  a  place  abounding  in  kind  people,  social 
dogs,  interesting  rabbits,  and  abundant  bones.  His  bark  is  like  the  laugh 
of  childhood,  and  means  nothing  but  that  best  of  all  possible  jokes,  "  How 
happy  I  am !  "  He  skips  here  and  there  as  if  wishing  to  go  every  way  at 
once,  and  pursues  the  swallows  and  leaps  at  the  butterflies  out  of  mere  joy- 
ousness  of  heart.  And  yet,  again,  Number  One  had  an  Oriental  indifference 
for  all  proceedings  not  immediately  concerning  himself,  and  habitually  lay 
down  to  enjoy  his  "  kef  "  on  the  rug  whenever  we  were  particularly  busy, 
seeming  to  regard  with  pitying  indulgence  the  fuss  which  two-legged 
creatures  make  about  trifles  disconnected  with  the  real  concerns  of  life, 
namely,  sport  and  dinner.  But  instead  of  calling  Allah  to  witness  our  strange 
and  foolish  behaviour,  our  second  dog  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  every- 
thing we  do  which  he  cannot  understand — pasting,  painting,  needlework, 
using  a  sewing-machine  or  a  chessboard,  lighting  a  spirit-lamp,  arranging 
a  cabinet, — it  is  all  a  matter  of  intensest  curiosity  to  our  poor  friend,  who 
Btands  on  his  hind  legs  for  an  agonizing  period,  and  sniffs  and  looks,  and 
asks  us  with  his  eyes,  What  it  all  means  ?  And,  alas !  alas  !  we  cannot  tell 
him.  Between  his  intellect — more  full  of  the  wholesome  spirit  of  inquiry 
than  that  of  half  our  human  pupils — and  our  own,  there  is  no  medium  of 
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communication  which  suffices  to  let  the  knowledge  he  seeks  pass  from 
us  to  him  ;  and  so  the  little  eager  gaze  dies  away  at  last  in  inevitable  disap- 
pointment. The  same  dog  who  will  display  such  curiosity  as  this  (and  I 
not  only  "  have  met,"  but  possess  one  fairly  eaten  up  with  it),  will  also 
hunt  out  in  the  woods  every  odd  creature,  and  study  it  for  half  an  hour 
together.  Twice  my  dog  has  discovered  the  caterpillars  of  the  goat-moth, 
and  she  is  constantly  to  be  found  seated  gravely  before  a  humble-bee,  an 
earthworm,  or  a  slug,  deliberately  watching  its  movements,  and  occa- 
sionally (I  regret  to  say)  accelerating  them  by  means  of  a  certain  sharp 
experimental  scratch  with  her  paw.  A  railway  train,  seen  for  the  first 
time,  running  across  a  distant  valley,  filled  her  with  astonishment ;  and 
after  ingeniously  running  round  a  projecting  hill-side,  so  as  to  watch  it 
again  after  it  had  passed  behind  it,  she  came  back  to  me  with  the  question 
speaking  in  every  gesture,  "  What  icas  that  wonderful  thing  ?  "  For  a 
child  of  three  times  her  age  to  display  similar  thirst  for  knowledge  would 
be  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  new  Humboldt. 

Lastly  (for  this  sort  of  contrast  might  be  drawn  out  ad  infinitum),  our 
dogs  display  their  affection  towards  us  in  the  most  curiously-varied  modes. 
As  a  rule,  dogs,  having  no  language  to  supplement  their  caresses,  are  of 
course  more  demonstrative  than  human  beings  ;  but  if  the  master  do  not 
respond  to  the  demonstration,  the  finer-natured  dog  retreats  into  himself, 
and  (as  is  the  case  with  the  colleys  of  most  shepherds)  lives  a  life  of 
devotion,  and  sometimes  dies  of  despair  on  his  master's  grave,  but  never 
ells  his  love  by  so  much  as  a  lick  of  the  hand.  There  are  great  varieties, 
also,  in  the  manner  in  which  dogs  will  display  their  feelings  even  to  a  person 
who  encourages  their  caresses.  There  are  horrid  little  pampered  beasts  who 
obviously  like  to  be  stroked,  not  as  a  token  of  affection,  but  because  it 
pleasantly  rubs  their  tight  skins,  and  who  would  as  soon  be  shampooed  by 
a  hairdresser  as  caressed  by  their  foolish  mistress.  When  the  stroking 
ceases  they  turn  round  imperiously,  "  Go  on,  I  say,"  and  scratch  viciously 
till  the  process  be  renewed,  or  they  are  turned  out  of  the  room.  The 
dog  who  really  loves  his  master  delights  in  mere  propinquity,  likes  to 
lie  down  on  the  floor  resting  against  his  feet,  better  than  on  a  cushion 
a  yard  away,  and,  after  a  warm  interchange  of  caresses  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  asks  no  more,  and  subsides  quietly  in  perfect  content- 
ment. That  a  short  tender  touch  of  the  dog's  tongue  to  hand  or 
face  corresponds  exactly,  as  an  expression  of  his  feelings,  to  our 
kisses  of  affection,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt.  All  dogs  kiss  the  people 
they  love  in  this  way  by  instinct,  and  sometimes  have  curious  little  indi- 
vidual fancies  about  the  way  they  do  it.  My  own  dog,  as  a  tiny  puppy, 
took  a  fancy  thus  to  kiss  or  bite  my  ear  ;  and  being  stolen  and  lost  for 
nine  weeks  while  too  young  clearly  to  remember  me,  this  propensity 
enabled  me  to  identify  her  most  satisfactorily  on  her  restoration.  The 
scene  was  exceedingly  exciting.  The  Claimant,  for  whom  a  large  reward 
had  just  been  paid,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  while  various 
witnesses  deposed  in  her  favour.  The  first  said  she  was  the  very  image 
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of  the  lost  puppy,  only  grown  much  more  stout.  The  second  swore  that 
she  had  cut  a  lock  of  her  hair  behind  the  ears;  and  showed  the 
place  where  apparently  the  hair  had  not  yet  fully  grown  again.  The 
third  deposed  that  the  Claimant  had  proved  that  she  knew  her  way  at 
once  to  her  own  old  kennel  and  to  the  kitchen.  The  fourth  witness 
— most  valuable  of  all,  as  probably  inaccessible  to  prejudice — was 
the  old  cat,  who  recognized  the  dog  distinctly,  while  the  new  cat 
set  up  his  back  at  her  unhesitatingly  as  an  utter  stranger.  But  wit- 
nesses on  the  other  side  gave  different  testimony.  One  remarked  that 
the  original  puppy  had  a  black  nose,  whereas  the  nose  of  this  dog  was 
indisputably  mottled.  Another  doubted  that  the  delicate  young  silky- 
haired  creature  we  had  known  could  ever  have  developed  into  the  present 
rather  loutish  individual ;  and  vehemently  disputed  the  test  of  the  shaven 
lock  of  hair,  which,  it  was  urged,  did  not  certainly  show  signs  of  having 
ever  been  cut.  All  this  time  the  Claimant  made  no  sign.  She  did  not  seem 
to  know  her  mistress,  to  whom  she  had  been  exceedingly  attached,  but 
stood  looking  doubtfully  from  one  person  to  another.  Impatient  to 
decide  the  case,  I  observed,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  my  dog  ;  but  if  it  be, 
she  will  remember  her  old  trick."  Singular  to  say,  the  memory  of  the 
young  creature,  which  my  appearance  and  voice  had  failed  to  recall,  came 
back  in  a  moment,  when  brought  close  to  my  face,  and,  in  a  rapture  of 
recognition,  she  immediately  caught  nold  of  the  lobe  of  my  ear,  and  gave 
it  the  identical  little  gentle  bite  she  had  been  wont  to  do  two  months  before, 
and  which  she  never  gave  to  anybody  else.  After  this,  all  doubts  vanished 
for  ever,  and  Yama  resumed  her  place  in  the  affections  of  her  family. 

Of  course  the  return  of  a  master  after  absence  is  the  crucial  occasion 
in  which  a  dog's  love  is  displayed.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  so  rarely 
embark  our  whole  heart's  longings  in  a  single  affection,  and  who  receive 
news  by  every  mail  from  absent  dear  ones,  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  an 
animal  whose  entire  being  is  swallowed  up  in  attachment  to  his  master, 
and  to  whom  that  master's  absence  is  a  severance  complete  as  death,  and 
who  then,  when  inevitably  wholly  unprepared,  hears  the  dear  voice  and 
beholds  again  the  form  he  adores,  suddenly  restored.  If  the  absence  have 
been  long,  and  the  dog's  affection  of  the  more  concentrated  kind,  he  some- 
times dies,  like  Argus,  of  the  shock,  and  always  he  is  powerfully  affected. 
A  young  and  lively  dog  will  leap  a  score  of  times  to  kiss  his  master's  face, 
but  an  older  one  will  generally  cling  to  him  in  silent  ecstasy,  and  perhaps 
suffer  serious  physical  derangement,  like  a  human  being  who  has  passed 
through  an  over-exciting  scene.  A  toy-terrier  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sumner 
Gibson  was  twice  violently  sick  from  joy  at  restoration  to  his  mistress ; 
and  the  Rev.  C.  Evans,  Rector  of  Solihull,  Birmingham,  has  had  the 
goodness  to  send  me  an  instance  in  which  this  physical  shock  took  the 
extraordinary  form  of  a  regular  swoon  or  fainting  fit : — "In  June  last  " 
(1872),  he  says,  "  a  beautiful  black  and  tan  terrier  followed  us  home  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stoneleigh.  He  remained  with  us  one  week,  the 
pet  of  the  whole  house,  and  apparently  very  fond  of  us.  At  the  end  of 
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that  time  we  discovered  his  owner,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  dog  sprang 
up  in  delight,  and  then  swooned  away,  and  lay  as  if  dead  for  the  space  of 
two  minutes,  when,  having  been  sprinkled  with  water,  he  revived." 

Much  of  the  variety  apparent  in  the  character  of  dogs  no  doubt  results 
from  the  behaviour  of  their  owners.  Not  only  do  people  reflect  their 
peculiarities  on  their  dogs  in  a  mysterious  fashion,  but  they  live  with  them 
on  wholly  different  terms  and  in  different  relationships.  A  dog  is  an  idol 
in  one  family,  a  friend  in  another,  a  slave  in  a  third.  Busy  people  spare 
only  a  moment  now  and  then  to  bestow  a  hasty  pat  on  the  poor  brute  who 
is  hungering  for  affection.  Philanthropists  mostly  treat  him  with  a 
distant  and  condescending  benevolence,  to  the  last  degree  offensive  to  his 
feelings  ;  and  both  gushing  and  misanthropic  folks  make  a  fool  of  him,  to 
his  ill-concealed  disgust,  by  lavishing  more  endearments  than  he  cares  to 
return.  In  some  houses  an  absolute  despotism  is  the  established  form  of 
government.  The  dog  is  allowed  no  motuproprio  whatever,  and  discipline 
is  enforced  by  terrible  penalties,  of  which  it  is  dreadful  to  speak.  Other 
people  live  with  their  dogs  in  a  republican  manner,  or  what  the  Vril  Ya 
would  call  a  "  Koom  Posh,"  and  the  dog  does  that  which  is  pleasant  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  generally  unpleasant  in  those  of  unfortunate  visitors. 
In  such  cases  the  owner  of  the  animal  is  merely  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  well-intentioned  officer  of  state,  appointed  to  attend  to  the  commissariat 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  dog's  comfort  and  well-being.  If  he 
fulfil  his  duty,  well  and  good ;  the  dog  will  be  pleased  graciously  to  accept 
the  attentions  offered.  If  he  neglect  it,  then  the  ill-used  quadruped  will 
"  know  the  reason  why."  Undoubtedly  both  these  extremes  are  evil, 
and  no  constitution  less  beautifully  balanced  than  that  of  the  British 
Empire  can  adjust  the  nice  relationships  of  dogs  and  men,  reserving  the 
rights  of  all,  and  securing  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
Worst  of  all  are  those  oligarchies  where  several  of  the  upper  class  (as  I 
suppose  we  must  call  the  men)  divide  the  government.  No  dog  can  serve 
two  masters,  much  less  three  or  four  masters  and  mistresses ;  and  his 
proper  feelings  of  allegiance  and  devotion  are  all  destroyed  by  placing  him 
in  so  unnatural  a  position,  analogous  only  to  the  polyandry  practised  in 
Thibet.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  for  one  human  being  to  keep  several 
dogs  at  once  (real  pet  house-dogs,  not  poor  slaves  of  the  kennel-harem), 
is  a  violation  of  what  the  Germans  would  call  the  root-idea  of  the  rela- 
tion. When  one  dog  is  dead,  after  a  reasonable  interval  the  widowed 
owner  may,  without  violation  of  decency,  take  to  himself  another  canine 
companion.  But  polydoggery  is  a  thing  against  which  all  proper  feeling 
revolts,  and  the  Mormon  establishments  in  which  it  is  permitted  are 
necessarily  scenes  of  permanent  rivalry  and  discord.  Every  dog  would, 
if  it  could,  compel  its  master  to  adopt  the  old  knightly  motto,  with  slight 

variation — 

Ung  Koy,  ung  Loy,  ung  Chien. 

But  of  all  the  current  mistakes  about  dogs,  the  most  exasperating  is 
the  vulgar  delusion  that  they  have  no  faults,  that  all  their  virtues  are 
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mere  matters  of  course  j  arid  that  we  may  expect  every  dog  to  be  mag- 
nanimous and  courageous,  as  we  expect  a  table  to  be  firm,  or  a  drawer  to 
open  and  shut,  i  The  grand  Wattsian  aphorism,  "  It  is  their  nature 
to,"  exhausts  the  popular,  philosophy  of  the  subject,:  and  the  meanest 
cad  will  pat  a  dog  condescendingly  on  the  head  for  an  act  of  heroism 
which  he  could  not 'himself  'perform  to  save  a  drowning  universe.  To 
understand  how  good  are  dogs,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  (as  Hegel  would 
tell  us,)  to  recognize  also  their  badness.  We  must  see  that  the  "  best  of 
dogs  has  his  faults,"  if  wo  would  appreciate  the  merits  which  redeem  from 
absolute  contempt  even  the  most  pusillanimous  cur.  I  have  used  the 
word  "  faults,"  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  might  not  equally  properly 
speak  of  the  crimes  of  dogs,  for  the  turpitude  of  some  of  their  actions 
certainly  surpasses  mere  failure  in  justice  or  benevolence.  There  are 
traitor  dogs  who  have  basely  accepted  bribes  of  raw  meat  and  remained 
silent  when  it  was  their  imperative  duty  as  sentinels  to  challenge  the 
intruder  with  the  loudest  of  barks.  Moroseness,  and  even  malignity  of 
temper,  have  betrayed  many  an  animal,  otherwise  deserving-  of  moral 
approval,  into  deeds  of  violence  and  murderous  attacks  on  rivals.;  -and  the 
lawless  brigandage  of  others  in  the  matter  of  their  neighbours'  bones  is 
almost  too  common  a  transgression  to  be  noticed.  Even  real  estate  (in 
kennel  property)  is  disregarded  by  some  marauders,  who  will  hold  "  adverse 
possession  "  against  the  rightful  owner  upon 

The  good  old  plan 

That  they  may  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  may  keep  who  can. 

Others,  again,  set  aside  every  recognized  principle  of  treaties  and 
friendly  alliances.  Among  the  "dogs  whom  I  have  met  ""was  one  of 
this  kind,  an  Italian  bandit,  tall,  fierce,  and  muscular,  who  lived  on  a 
spur  of  the  Apennines.  After  paying  him  a :  respectful  'greeting  at  the 
mouth  of  his  own  den  in  a  Tuscan  farmyard,  I -had  been  conversing 
with  his  mistress  for  half-an-hour,  when  Vendetta  (such  are  the  hideous 
names  Italians  give  to  their  dogs  !)  stole  up  behind  me  and  took  my  leg 
in  his  enormous  jaws,  with  a  crunch  not  soon  to  be  banished  from  a 
retentive  memory.  Worse  than  such  ordinary  traitorous  acts  was  that  of  a 
dog  of  whom  I  have  heard,  whose  heart,  previously  full  of  the  milk  of  canine 
kindness,  had  been  turned  to  gall  by  beholding  the  caresses  lavished  on  a 
toy-terrier  newly  acquired  by  the  family  in  whose  affections  the  hardy 
mastiff  had  hitherto  reigned  supreme  and  alone.  From  the  reports 
furnished  me  of  the  judicial  inquiry  which  followed  the  crime  (and  to 
which  only  the  genius  of  M.  Gaboriau  could  do  adequate  justice),  it  seems 
that  the  little  dog  was  missed  for  several  days,  and  his  absence  bewailed, 
while  something  in  the  demeanour  of  the  big  dog  suggested  to  all 
beholders  that  some  terrible  tragedy  had  occurred,  and  that  Leo  waa 
darkly  privy  thereto.  At  length  a  servant  approaching  the  coal-hole 
fancied  she  heard  a  faint  moan  of  anguish  from  the  depths  of  that 
dreary  receptacle,  and,  a  light  being  procured,  the  miserable  little  toy- 
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terrier  was  found  well-nigh  buried  under  the  coals,  and  quite  unable  to 
extricate  himself,  or  even  to  move  his  limbs.  Whether  the  vindictive  Leo 
had  actually  carried  his  puny  rival  into  the  hole,  and  scratched  an 
avalanche  of  coals  over  him,  or  that  Tiny  had  somehow  managed  to 
involve  himself  in  such  a  trap,  it  was  equally  obvious  from  Leo's  behaviour 
that  he  was  quite  aware  of  what  had  befallen  his  rival,  and  that  he  lacked 
the  generosity  to  deliver  him,  or  even  to  draw  attention  to  his  deplorable 
case.  The  old  Egyptian  law,  which  punished  as  murderers  in  the  second 
degree  men  who  witnessed  a  murder  and  did  nothing  to  prevent  it,  would 
undoubtedly  have  fallen  heavily  on  such  a  dog ;  nor  can  we  deny  (though 
it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  say  of  a  dog,)  that  Leo  was  almost  as  bad  as  the 
people  who  see  wives  beaten  to  death  and  never  call  the  police,  much  less 
stir  a  finger  to  help  them. 

With  endless  facts  such  as  these,  proving  the  occasional  wickedness 
of  dogs,  it  is  amazing  to  think  how  so  many  people  persist  in  talking  of 
dogs  as  if  their  natures  were  all  on  a  dead  level,  and  it  were  quite  a 
matter  of  course  that  every  individual  should  display  all  the  virtues  set 
down  in  books  of  natural  history  as  distinguishing  "the  dog."  Bless 
their  souls  !  (or  whatever  does  duty  for  a  dog's  soul),  the  dear  brutes  are 
a  thousand  times  more  lovable  and  interesting  than  any  such  pieces  of 
moral  clock-work.  In  the  hope  of  awakening  some  readers  to  a  better 
comprehension,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe, — not  the  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  dogs,  of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much, — but  the  moral 
characters  of  a  few  "  dogs  whom  I  have  met."  Though  I  cannot  boast  of  the 
acquaintance  of  any  animals  whom  Mr.  Galton  would  consider  as  Illustrious 
Dogs,  I  have  been  permitted  to  associate  with  two  or  three  which  might 
aspire  to  the  rank  of  Eminent,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  privilege 
has  not  been  altogether  wasted.  No  doubt  every  reader  who  has  possessed 
and  studied  dogs  will  be  able  to  parallel,  or  perhaps  surpass,  the  little 
biographical  sketches  I  propose  to  offer.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
the  absurd  and  misleading  delusions  of  the  dogless  multitude,  I  trust 
my  slight  but  faithful  delineations  of  genuine  canine  character  may  be 
sufficient. 

To  corroborate  my  assertion  of  the  occasional  wickedness  of  dogs,  I  shall 
begin  by  a  brief  memoir  of  a  really  atrocious  scoundrel  named  Lintogs. 
In  this  animal's  disposition  vindictiveness  and  treachery  were  the  only 
stable  characteristics.  Possibly  he  had  been  maltreated  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  or  his  ancestors  before  him  might  have  been  ill-governed ;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  the  result  was  as  I  have  stated.  Of  gratitude  he 
often  made  great  outward  demonstration,  but  bitter  malice  and  vengeance 
lurked  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart.  Lintogs  was  a  great  hulking  Irish 
terrier,  with  a  rough  yellow  coat,  a  coarse  prognathous  jaw,  and  an  eye 
which  never  met  that  of  an  honest  man.  His  manners  were  cringing  in 
the  extreme,  and  he  fawned  on  his  master,  especially  at  meal  times,  in  an 
exaggerated  way ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that,  on  small  provocation,  he 
would  have  "  tumbled  "  him  from  behind  a  hedge,  were  dogs  permitted 
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the  use  of  firearms.  Lintogs  habitually  treasured  np  any  injury  done  to 
him  and  "bided  his  time."  With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  him  bite  a  poor 
old  labourer  who,  a  month  before,  had  punished  him  for  stealing  his 
dinner,  and  against  whom,  in  the  interval,  the  cautious  cur  had  refrained 
from  betraying  any  unfriendly  sentiment.  The  labourer,  with  three  or 
four  comrades,  was  carrying  the  heavy  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  bending  under 
its  weight;  of  course  unable  either  to  defend  himself  or  to  pursue  an 
aggressor.  At  that  propitious  moment  the  miserable  Lintogs  ran  up  and 
fastened  his  teeth  deep  into  the  calf  of  the  poor  old  fellow's  leg,  with  a 
snarl  of  delight  which  bespoke  the  gratification  of  long-husbanded  passion. 
Nor  was  vindictiveness  the  only  evil  quality  of  that  degraded  brute.  His 
master  having  reason  to  suspect  that  thieves  came  about  his  house,  and 
that  Lintogs  was  an  untrustworthy  guardian,  went  one  night  quietly  and 
without  a  candle  into  his  kitchen,  where  the  dog  slept  as  sentinel. 
Obviously  Lintogs  failed  to  recognize  his  master  in  his  dressing-gown, 
and  took  him  for  an  intruder ;  and  equally  obviously  he  acted  on 
Dogberry's  principle  of  "  allowing  a  thief  to  show  himself  such,"  and 
steal  away.  Lintogs,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  noiselessly  retired 
into  the  scullery  to  leave  the  coast  clear,  and  would,  doubtless,  have 
remarked  (as  is  common  in  such  cases),  that  "  the  office  of  an  '  informer  ' 
was  one  to  which  he  could  not  condescend."  The  end  of  this  bad  dog  might 
afford  a  solemn  warning  to  other  curs  could  the  lesson  be  conveyed  to 
them.  His  generally  indulgent  master,  exasperated  at  length  by  Lintogs' 
thefts,  exclaimed  one  day,  like  Henry  II.,  "Who  will  rid  me  of  this 
pestilent  fellow?  "  The  servants,  who  disliked  the  animal  (and  it  speaks 
volumes  against  either  a  dog  or  servants,  when  an  entente  cordiale  does 
not  exist  between  them),  took  their  master  at  his  word,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  his  absence  to  put  poor  Lintogs  in  a  sack  and  drown  him  in  the 
river.  When  the  master  learned  what  had  happened  he  was  angry 
enough  with  the  assassins,  but  we  are  not  informed  that  he  thought  fit  to 
undergo  any  penance  at  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

Of  a  wholly  different  type  of  character  was  the  small  red  cocker, 
"  Begum."  Her  besetting  sin  was  Worldliness.  She  had  what  foreigners 
call  la  maladie  Anglaise  of  over- reverence  for  rank,  and,  had  she  been  a 
lady,  would  have  probably  chosen  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  publications  as  her 
favourite  studies.  As  it  was,  she  contrived  to  make  out  in  a  large  house- 
hold the  relative  dignities  in  the  domestic  hierarchy,  and,  from  a  very  early 
period,  was  observed  always  to  forsake  the  society  of  the  under-housemaid 
for  that  of  the  upper  servants,  and  to  quit  the  most  engaging  footman 
when  the  butler  invited  her  company.  Above-stairs  she  knew  perfectly  the 
degree  of  respect  of  persons  which  les  convenances  required,  and  of  course 
paid  devoted  court  to  the  stately  old  Squire,  after  whom  she  trotted  about 
the  stables  and  farmyard  with  an  air  of  veneration.  It  was  by  no  means 
everybody,  however,  to  whom  Begurn  would  condescend  to  be  affable.  A 
frequent  visitor  of  the  Squire  (who  was  rather  supposed  to  come  on 
pressing  pecuniary  emergencies)  was  detestable  in  the  opinion  of  the  dog, 
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and  indeed  of  a  good  many  other  people.  In  vain  did  this  gentleman 
praise  and  coax  the  "  nice  dog,"  of  whom  the  Squire  was  so  fond,  and  call 
her  affectionately,  "Poor  old  Begum,"  "  Good  old  dog."  If  he  ventured 
to  stroke  her,  his  fingers  were  immediately  severely  bitten,  and  wherever 
he  walked  with  his  host,  a  running  accompaniment  of  a  bass  growl  bore 
testimony  that  at  least  one  of  the  party  disapproved  of.  his  society. 

Towards  her  own  species  Begum  was  usually  somewhat  haughty  and 
reserved.  It  was  not  for  her,  with  her  aspirations  after  high  society,  to 
associate  freely  with  the  rabble  of  setters  and  •  pointers  who  lived  in  the 
back  slums  of  the  kennels ;  and,  as  to  the  greyhounds,  their  aristocratic 
appearance  was  balanced  by  a  want  of  polish  in  their  address  to  small  lady 
dogs  which  rendered  them-  offensive.  When  the  keepers  released  these 
rude  creatures  preparatory  to  exercise,  Begum,  instead  of  joining  the 
party,  always  retired  into  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  reposed  against  any 
silk-dressed  lady's-maid  who  might  be  sharing  the  perpetual  libation  of 
tea  carried  on  in  that  apartment.  One  animal,  however,  was  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  Begum's  friendship :  a  beautiful,  mild,  flaxen-haired 
Pomeranian  of  her  own  sex,  who,  having  only  three  available  legs, 
displayed  the  gentler  manners  of  a  confirmed  invalid.  After  every  separa- 
tion, when  the  Pomeranian  had  enjoyed  a  drive,  or  Begum  had  followed 
the  Squire  to  the  woods,  the  two  dogs  rushed  into  each  other's  paws, 
rubbed  their  noses  with  cordial  affection,  and  then  lay  down  side  by  side, 
resting  against  one  another.  Several  times  in  her  long  and  respected 
career,  Begum  became  the  joyful  mother  of  puppies,  and  on  all  such 
interesting  occasions  her  friend  Bip  (or  Mrs.  Gamp,  as  she  came  to  be 
called)  presided  oves  the  nursery,  slept  beside  the  mother  in  her  temporary 
seclusion,  exhibited  the  "  little  strangers  "  to  visitors  with  sympathetic 
pride,  and  partook  with  moderation,  of  the  caudle  prepared  for  the  invalid. 
Strange  to  say,  when  the  poor  nursa  herself  was  dying,  and  her  sorrowing 
mistress  brought  Begum  to  cheer  her,  the  worldliness  of  Begum  reasserted 
itself;  and  (as  always  happens  with  Mammon-worshippers)  she  forsook 
her  friend  in  'her  extremity,  leaped  over  her  prostrate  form  and  rushed  out 
of  the  stable,  never  to  return. 

With  these  dogs  resided  another,  who  displayed — as  is  not  uncommon 
in  her  sex — graces  of  person  rather  than  gifts  of  intellect  or  force  of 
character.  She  was,  in  fact,  that  sweet  thing  a  weak-minded  female  ;  a 
black  and  tan  Spaniel,  with  exquisite  raven  hair  and  large  soft  eyes 
of  a  languishing  description.  Of  course  she  was  greatly  cherished  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  family  and  very  fond  of  their  society;  but  on  one 
occasion,  for  no  assignable  reason,  Lily  proved  fanciful,  and  declined  an 
invitation  to  go  out  with  a  shooting-party.  On  being  pressed  to  follow  her 
friends,  who  needed  her  to  put  up  game,  the  dog  ran  away  from  them  and 
hid  herself  in  one  of  the  servants'  rooms  with  singular  demonstrations  of 
terror.  A  gamekeeper  to  whom  she  was  attached  at  last  dislodged  her 
forcibly  from  under  a  sofa  and  carried  her  out.  Once  in  the  field  the 
animal  recovered  spirits  and  ran  about  as  eagerly  as  usual,  putting  up 
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rabbits.  But  the  first  shot  which  was  fired  missed  its  aim  and  struck  her 
in  the  heart,  and  poor  Lily  was  brought  back  dead  to  the  room  she  had 
been  so  loth  to  quit  an  hour  before. 

Sly  was  a  dog  whose  devotion  resembled  that  of  Caleb  to  the 
Ravenswood  family,  uniting  stern  fidelity  with  extreme  surliness,  and 
incorruptible  integrity  with  an  inconvenient  determination  to  have  things 
arranged  according  to  her  judgment  instead  of  that  of  her  nominal 
mistress.  A  widow  lady  of  great  wealth  and  masculine  ability,  the  friend 
in  former  years  of  Condorcet  and  Madame  de  Stael,  fell  into  a  state  of 
apathetic'depression  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  had  no  children, 
and  resided  in  a  large  country-house  near  the  sea,  in  preference 
to  her  more  cheerful  abode  in  Eaton  Square.  To  rouse  her  from  her 
despair  her  physician  bethought  himself  of  presenting  her  with  the  very 
ugliest,  roughest,  most  ill-tempered  yellow-and-white  terrier  which  could 
possibly  have  been  discovered.  Never  was  a  more  unladylike  pet,  but 
Sly  proved  an  intense  comfort  to  the  ^old  lady,  towards  whom  she 
displayed  an  attachment  best  described  as  ferocious.  When  Mrs.  E. 
once  attempted  to  kiss  a  young  friend,  Sly  started  up  from  her  slumbers 
on  the  rug  with  a  roar  which  sounded  like  an  oath,  and  tore  off  the  poor 
old  lady's  cap  and  dishevelled  her  white  hair;  before  anybody  could  guess 
what  was  the  matter.  On  other  occasions,  when  she  sat  down  to  play  an 
overture  of  her  favourite  Sebastian  Bach,  Sly  always  leaped  'on  the  grand 
piano,  ran  up  and  down  the  case  in  a  fury,  and  finally  glared  over  the 
music-book  and  barked  peremptorily  till  the  performance  was  abandoned. 
Of  course  visitors  at  the  house  fared  worse  than  the  mistress.  Sly 
constituted  herself  constable  of  the  drawing-room,  and  followed  suspiciously 
any  guest  who  might  move  about  it.  •  A  touch  to  Her  mistress's  book  or 
writing  materials  brought  forth  a  warning  growl;  but  the  matter  grew 
serious  if  the  unwary  stranger  approached  the  tea-chest.  Sly,  who  had 
a  passion  for  sugar,  clearly  considered  the  receptacle  of  the  precious  lumps 
as  the  great  treasury  of  the  house.  The  poor  beast's  love  for  her  mistress, 
however,  far  exceeded  all  her  other  sentiments.  Mrs.  E.  having  returned 
home  unexpectedly  from  a  long  absence,  (when  can  such  events  be  other- 
wise than  unexpected  to  a  dog  ?)  Sly  very  nearly  lost  her  life  from  joy, 
and  did  lose  a  litter  of  puppies.  After  long  years  the  lady  died  abroad, 
and  her  body  was  brought  to  her  house  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin  and 
placed  on  trestles  in  her  library.  In  some  inscrutable  manner  the  strange, 
pall-covered  object  conveyed  to  the  dog  the  fact  that  her  beloved  mistress 
lay  within,  and  (as  I  was  informed  by  several  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene) 
the  poor  brute  yelled  with  agony,  and  leaped  again  and  again  upon  the. 
coffin  with  piteous  gesticulations  of  fondness  and  despair.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  Sly,  and  six  other  dogs  who  lived 
about  the  house  and  offices,  all  displayed  unequivocal  signs  of  madness, 
and  were  enclosed  in  the  stable-yard  and  shot  down  by  the  servants  from 
the  windows  overlooking  it.  One  young  dog  only  escaped  by  leaping  the 
gate  of  the  yard,  and  this  animal  ran  through  a  neighbouring  park  and  bit 
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three  cows  grazing  in  it,  who  all  exhibited  shortly  afterwards  tokens  of 
hydrophobia,  and  were  shot  in  the  writer's  presence  by  the  police. 
The  epitaph  on  the  gentleman  who 

Lived  and  died  a  true  Christian  ; 
He  loved  his  friends  and  hated  his  enemies — 

might  be  justly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Nip,  a  dog  with  whom  I  had 
the  privilege  of  intimacy  for  years,  and  whose  character  I  specially  com- 
mend to  the  study  of  those  benighted  persons  who  talk  of  "  the  dog  "  being 
this  or  that,  as  they  talk  of  the  qualities  of  birch-wood  or  mahogany. 
"  Intense  "  was  the  only  word  in  the  language  to  describe  Nip.   From  her 
puppyhood  she  seemed  to  have  taken  to  heart  the  principle  of  doing  with 
all  her  might  whatever  her  paws  or  teeth  found  to  do.     There  was  neither 
lukewarmness  about  her  feelings  nor  hesitation  about  her  actions.     The 
"  polarization  of  the  affections  "  was,  in  her  case,  complete.     At  the  pole 
of  adoration  was  her  mistress,  and  at  that  of  detestation  all  persons  and 
beasts  and  things  whom  her  suspicious  little  mind  could  imagine  to  be 
either  her  mistress's  foes  or  her  own  rivals.     The  charity-child  whom  the 
clergyman  asked  what  it  loved  most  and  feared  most,  and  who  gave  the 
disheartening  response  to  the  first  question,  "wittles,"  and  to  the  second 
"  twoads,"  fell  far  behind  the  level  of  Nip's  sentiments,  for  she  cared  little 
for  "wittles,"   and  feared  neither  "twoads"  nor  much  more  perilous 
creatures,  attacking,  on  one  occasion,  a  huge  polecat  and  demolishing  him 
on  the  spot,  and  habitually  bullying  an  enormous  bulldog  six  times  her 
own  size,  of  ferocious  aspect,  but  inwardly  benign  disposition.   Nip  herself 
was  a  beautiful  little  bull- terrier,  pure  white,  with  a  black  nose,  exquisitely 
delicate  limbs,  and  a  little  face  whose  mobile  features  expressed  emotions 
as  readily  as  a  human  countenance.     Of  course  her  ears  were  uncut — her 
mistress  was  no  barbarian  to  mutilate  nature's  work — and  their  varieties 
of  attitude  transformed  her  expression  from  an  affected  and  ostentatious 
meekness  under  censure  to  a  martial  enthusiasm,  suggestive  of  the  Mar- 
seillaise, at  the  bare  mention  of  a  rat.     In  the  various  wars  in  which  she 
was  engaged,  these  same  pretty  ears,  however,  became  terribly  torn,  and 
more  than  once  presented  rather  the  appearance  of  a  bleeding  fringe  than 
of  a  piece  of  white  flesh.   As  she  advanced  in  years,  and  also  in  pugnacity, 
her  honourable  scars  multiplied,  till,  finally,  her  little  eager  face  was  all 
spotted  with  them,  and  one  ear  remained  permanently  pendent,  the  muscle 
which  should  have  erected  it  having  been  bitten  through  by  the  enemy. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  bright  brown  eyes,  speaking  volumes  of  love  and 
devotion  (or,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  courage  and  fury),  and  the  wide- 
awake aspect  of  the  whole  creature,  from  the  ever-moving  nose  to  the  tip 
of  the  oscillating  tail,  Nip  was  worthy  of  Landseer's  best  skill,  and  the 
heart  of  the  British  workman  was  always  so  affected  by  her  charms,  that 
the  words  "  nice  dawg  "  might  be  heard  repeated  by  every  group  of  brick- 
layers she  passed  going  home  from  work  of  an  evening. 

Professionally,  Nip  was  a  rat-catcher ;  and  on  the  first  occasion  when 
she  appeared  on  the  stage,  she  is  recorded  to  have  destroyed  thirteen 
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rats  in  thirty-six  seconds  in  a  rat-pit ;  a  considerable  achievement  for  a 
novice  in  that  unpleasant  kind  of  public  entertainment.  To  the  end 
of  her  career,  though  transformed  into  a  lady's  companion  (like  the  cat  in 
the  Arabian  Niylits  turned  into  a  woman),  Nip  never  ceased  to  display  a 
fervent  professional  interest  in  the  objects  of  her  original  pursuit.  The 
mere  whisper  of  the  word  "  Rats  !  "  roused  her  from  the  soundest  repose, 
and  her  friends,  who  did  not  desire  to  invoke  an  immediate  storm  of 
barking,  were  compelled  to  speak  enigmatically  to  each  other  of  "  those 
rodents  "  when  an  allusion  to  such  animals  became  necessary. 

To  say  that  Nip  had  a  resolute  will  would  be  feebly  to  express  the 
tenacity  of  her  volitions.  To  sit  on  somebody's  lap  or  on  a  particular 
chair,  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  door,  to  roll  herself  in  a  new  silk  dress, — if 
Nip  had  taken  these  things  into  her  little  bullet-head,  no  power  save  that  of 
her  mistress  could  do  anything  in  the  matter.  A  score  of  times  rebuffed, 
she  returned  perseveringly  to  the  charge  till  she  gained  her  object.  Dis- 
covering once  a  water-rat  in  a  hole  under  the  bank  of  a  brook,  Nip  spent 
days  viciously  watching  the  hole,  and  was  with  difficulty  lured  home  to  her 
meals,  after  each  of  which  she  was  seen  trotting  off  again  to  lay  siege  to 
the  fortress  as  before.  Having  seized  a  ball  or  similar  object  in  her  teeth, 
heaven  and  earth  might  sooner  come  asunder  than  Nip's  jaws.  Frequently 
I  have  held  her  up  by  such  a  ball,  then  swung  her  round  more  and  more 
rapidly,  till  finally  Nip's  body  and  tail  stuck  out  at  right  angles,  like  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  whilst  I  performed  half-a-dozen  gyrations.  On  one  occasion, 
walking  through  a  kitchen-garden,  the  owner  called  attention  to  a  tank 
filled  to  the  brim  with  liquid  manure.  Nip  of  course  stood  intently 
observing  with  the  rest  of  the  company  on  the  brink,  when  at  this  unlucky 
moment,  a  bubble  surged  up  to  the  surface  of  the  horrid  vat.  Instantly 
Nip  not  only  leaped  mentally  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bubble  was  caused 
by  a  rat,  but  also  leaped  bodily  into  the  tank  to  catch  it ;  and  for  ono 
awful  moment  sank  before  our  eyes  into  the  witches'  cauldron  and  was 
covered  by  the  waves  of  abomination.  The  next  minute  her  little  white 
head  rose  above  the  surface,  and,  half  choked  with  ammonia,  she  was 
snatched  from  destruction  and  held  for  ten  minutes  under  a  fortunately- 
adjacent  pump.  Again,  another  time,  she  was  caught  by  a  steel  trap, 
when  her  leg  was  severely  hurt ;  but  the  effect  of  such  painful  experience 
was  simply  to  make  Nip's  pluck  rise  to  the  boiling-point,  and  she  fiercely 
worried  and  barked  at  the  trap,  biting  the  steel  savagely  with  her  teeth. 

Nevertheless,  like  many  other  heroes  and  heroines  overflowing  with 
physical  courage,  Nip  was  abjectly  superstitious  and  ready  to  grovel  with 
terror  in  the  presence  of  anything  inexplicable  to  her  mind.  An  india- 
rubber  cushion  filled  or  emptied  of  air  in  her  presence,  or  a  bellows  blown 
in  her  face,  sent  her  into  paroxysms  of  hysterical  screaming,  and  a  monkey- 
skin  hung  against  a  wall  she  regarded  with  such  looks  as  a  man  might 
turn  on  a  ghost.  The  most  dreadful  of  all  objects,  however,  in  Nip's 
opinion,  was  the  garden-hose.  Whether  she  took  the  long  tube  for  a  snake 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  the  appearance  of  the  fearful  implement  was  on 
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all  occasions  the  signal  for  Nip  instantly  to  shrink  out  of  sight,  nor  would 
any  persuasion  induce  her  to  remain  in  the  room  where  it  was  usually 
kept.  Strange  to  say,  another  dog,  who  has  none  of  Nip's  courage  in 
other  matters,  and  is  herself  extremely  superstitious  about  stumps  and 
stones  in  the  woods,  has  never  viewed  this  same  hose  in  a  supernatural 
light,  but  runs  frantically  to  attack  the  water  .when  it  squirts  from  it, 
barking  and  biting  at  the  stream,  and  of  course  getting,  herself  drenched, 
time  after  time.  ,  Who  shall  say  that  we  have  not  here  evidence  both  of 
the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  Imagination  and  of  its  entirely  various 
action  in  the  minds  of  two  animals  ? 

When  her  mistress  went  to  Rome  one  winter,  Nip  spent  several 
days  in  restless  misery,  looking  for  her  everywhere..  Then,  apparently 
she  resolved,  in  a  resentful  sort  of  way,  to  make  the  best  of  an  evil  and 
ungrateful  world,  and  take  her  walks  with  her  mistress's  friend.  By 
degrees  she  seemed  to  grow  attached  to  this  friend,  and  occasionally 
honoured  her  with  a  cordial  caress.  But  the  very  hour  her  mistress 
returned  she  abjured  the  friend's  affection  and  authority  with  contumely, 
and  once  more  became  absorbed  in  her  lawful  homage  and  devotion.  Any- 
thing like  that  devotion  I  never  witnessed  in  a  dog.  The  creature's  whole 
nature  seemed  to  be  drawn  upward  like  a  needle  by  a  magnet,  and  her 
perfect  obedience  to  her  slightest  signal  from  eye  or  voice  was  as 
wonderful  as  her  wilfulness  where  any  one  else  was  concerned.  Of  course 
Nip  was  a  well-educated  dog,  and  knew  how  to  Beg,  to  Trust,  and  to  Faint ; 
the  three  canine  accomplishments  corresponding  to  the  learned  R's  among 
human  beings.  I  regret  that  veracity  compels  me  to  add  that  towards  her 
own  species  her  behaviour  was  far  from  exemplary.  At  one  time  she  kept 
a  Humble  Companion,  and  maltreated  her  like  any  fine  lady.  Poor  Blackie 
was  found  starving  in  Eaton  Square  in  a  long  frost  and  with  a  hideous 
wound,  obviously  caused  by  some  red-hot  iron  instrument,  all  across  her 
shoulders.  The  little  creature,  a  slender  animal, 'half  toy-terrier,  half 
Italian  greyhound,  had  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  cruel  men  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  catch  her.  A  bribe  of  a  shilling  to  a 
loitering  policeman  merely  induced  that  sublime  functionary  to  stalk 
solemnly  along  the  resounding  pavement  in  Blackie's  supposed  direction, 
while  that  forlorn  little  brute  was  running  like  the  wind  to  the  other  end 
of  the  long  enclosure.  Another  shilling  offered  to  a  street-boy  produced 
quite  an  opposite  effect,  for,  with  a  whoop  and  a  war-cry,  there  were 
instantaneously  half-a-dozen  little  scamps  on  the  track  at  full  speed  down 
the  square.  Jumping  into  a  hansom,  I  pursued  the  chase  in  the  rear  of 
my  pack,  and  somewhere  among  Grosvenor  Gardens  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  poor  little  Blackie  hemmed  in  and  cowering  in  a  doorway.  Of 
course  the  terrors  of  the  little  brute  disappeared  the  moment  it  felt  my 
caress,  and  was  hoisted  into  my  cab  and  conveyed  home ;  and  equally,  of 
course,  in  ten  minutes  after  the  administration  of  food  and  water,  she  was 
ready  to  defend  her  new  premises  against  any  invaders.  Sometimes  Nip 
condescended  to  play  with  this  waif  of  society,  notwithstanding  her  obscure 
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antecedents ;  but  more  frequently  she  behaved  towards  her  with  un- 
christian haughtiness  and  even  spite,  till  at  last  the  worm  turned,  and 
Blackie  fought  it  out  with  her  oppressor  before  their  kennels  one  night  in 
the  garden.  The  night  chanced  to  be  rainy ;  and  all  that  is  known  of 
the.  battle  is,  that  next  morning  both  dogs  were  found  covered  with  gore 
and  gravel ;  Nip  a  greyish  pink,  and  Blackie  a  mixture  of  black  and  red, 
like  a  half-boiled  lobster,  hideous  to  behold.  Another  dog,  who  lived  on 
more  equal  terms  with  Nip,  and  with  whom  she  sometimes  played 
for  hours  on  the  grass,  was  nevertheless  an  object  of  bitter  jealousy. 
When  Hajjin  rushed  barking  with  ecstasy  to  the  door  at  which  she 
heard  her  own  mistress's  knock,  Nip,  who  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  that 
lady's  comings  and  goings,  habitually  rushed  out  of  her  den  (disgusted,  like 
a  Saturday  Reviewer,  that  anybody  should  presume  to  enjoy  anything  she 
did  not  care  for)  and  frequently  succeeded  in  changing  poor  Hajjin's  shrieks 
of  delight  into  a  yell  of  pain,  by  giving  her  a  bite  before  the  door  could  be 
opened.  As  to  her  young  offspring,  Nip  performed  her  duties  towards 
them  in  a  severe  and  perfunctory  manner,  clearly  showing  that  it  was  not 
on  a  blind  puppy  her  affections  could  be  lavished.  Just  before  her  solo 
surviving  offspring  (a  son  and  heir  named  Sting)  was  born,  a  whole  swarm 
of  bees  fastened  upon  Nip  and  stung  her  in  a  fearful  manner.  She  merely 
screamed  defiance  and  called  to  her  mistress  for  aid,  which  being  imme- 
diately rendered  (at  the  cost  of  course  of  a  dozen  stings),  Nip  expressed 
herself  satisfied,  and  forbore  to  utter  any  lamentations  over  her  cruel 
sufferings. 

So  lived  Nip  for  many  years — a  dog  of  chequered  character,  with 
strong  lights  and  shades,  capable  of  rising  to  the  heights  of  martyrdom  or 
of  descending  into  the  gulf  of  crime  !  A  creature  like  this  could  be  an 
object  of  indifference  only  to  people  incapable  of  conceiving  moral  qualities 
except  in  human  form,  or  of  loving  anything  unless  it  wore  a  coat  or  a 
petticoat.  There  was  as  much  in  Nip  to  praise  and  to  blame,  to  regret  and 
to  cherish,  as  any  ordinary  acquaintance  reveals  to  us  in  man  or  woman  in 
a  lifetime  ;.  and  there  is  always  this  difference  with  regard  to  a  dog  and  a 
human  being,  that  we  see  the  dog's  character  pur  et  simple,  such  as  nature 
made  it,  whilst  we  see  the  man's  or  woman's  through  a  thick  crust  of 
conventionality,  and  perhaps  not  once  in  a  year  get  a  glimpse  of  the  real 
John  or  Jane  behind  the  veil.  When  we  do  catch  a  full  sight  of  a  human 
heart  in  its  anguish  or  joy,  temptation  or  triumph,  of  course  we  love  it 
beyond  anything  we  can  feel  for  a  lesser  nature.  Even  when  it  is  a  wicked 
heart,  the  revelation  stirs  us  to  the  depth  of  our  being  with  pity,  terror, 
perchance  with  a  reflection  of  a  lurid  light  into  depths  of  our  own  souls. 
"  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  us."  But  then  it  must  be  the  real  human 
passion,  not  the  dreary  fiction  of  a  sentiment — pretence  of  care  for  what  the 
speaker  cares  nothing,  of  pleasure  in  what  he  does  not  enjoy,  of  hopes, 
loves,  fears,  interests,  admirations,  all  second-hand  and  half-affected  if  not 
absolutely  unreal,  which  make  up  the  staple  of  social  intercourse.  Now, 
with  our  humble  dog,  there  is  none  of  all  this.  Everything  in  him  is 
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genuine  to  the  heart's  core,  and,  so  far  as  his  nature  goes,  we  reach  him 
at  once,  and  love  him  at  once.  And  so  Nip  was  beloved  and  made  happy 
for  all  her  little  span ;  and  when  the  end  came,  she  lay  through  the  long, 
sad,  winter's  night  in  the  lap  of  the  mistress  she  loved  so  dearly,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  forbearing  to  moan  as  if  on  purpose  to  save  her  pain, 
and  still  gazing  on  and  on  motionless,  till,  before  the  dawn,  the  glaze  of 
death  came  over  the  bright  brown  eyes,  and  the  warm,  true  little  heart  grew 
still.  No  movement,  no  withdrawal  of  attention  marked  the  last  moment. 
Gazing  up  straight  into  the  face  which  was  her  heaven,  she  died. 

I  have  said  there  are  dogs  capable  of  ascending  to  the  heights  of 
martyrdom,  and  surely  there  are  many  whose  lives  are  inspired  by  the 
purest  self-sacrificing  love,  and  who  die  (in  their  simple  unconscious  way) 
real  martyrs  to  the  cruelty  of  men.  Mr.  Motley,  in  his  History  of  the 
Netherlands,  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  a  Huguenot  flying  for  his  life, 
pursued  by  a  soldier  of  Alva.  The  Huguenot  ran  at  last  upon  a  frozen 
river,  over  which  he  had  nearly  passed  in  safety,  when  he  heard  the  soldier 
behind  him  in  his  heavy  armour  crash  through  the  ice.  The  fugitive 
actually  turned  round  and  saved  his  pursuer,  who  thereupon  seized  him, 
and  led  him  back  to  the  Catholic  authorities,  by  whom  he  was  shortly  con- 
signed to  the  stake.  It  was  no  wonder  they  burned  him !  Such  a  man 
might  have  converted  the  world  to  his  faith.  Here  was,  in  truth,  the 
absolute  embodiment  in  action  of  that  great  Christian  Idea  which  first 
found  utterance  on  the  Mount  of  Galilee.  But  how  often  has  not  the  slow, 
cold  heart  of  man  been  rebuked  by  the  display  of  this  same  self-sacrificing 
love  for  the  unkind  and  the  unmerciful  by  the  poor  humble  brutes  ever 
since  the  far-off  time  when  the  dog  first  attached  himself  to  primeval 
man  ?  How  many  dogs  are  there  now  in  the  world  who  for  ever  return 
blows  and  ill-treatment  with  devoted  service,  and  who  would  in  an  instant 
leap  into  fire  or  water  to  save  the  man  who  the  moment  before  had 
been  kicking  or  scourging  them  ?  Of  course  it  is  common  to  slur  over 
all  the  stories  of  such  magnanimity  when  it  is  a  dog  who  has  been  the 
hero,  with  that  stupid  word  "  Instinct."  But  if  we  analyze  what  we  mean 
by  instinct  in  such  a  case  we  shall  find  that,  if  the  act  loses  moral  eleva- 
tion by  the  absence  of  deliberative  "choice,  it  gains  almost  as  much  in 
lovableness  by  the  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  with  which  the  grand 
self-sacrifice  is  achieved.  It  is  not  that  a  dog  rushes  blindly  to  death  and 
danger.  He  knows  just  as  well  as  a  man  does  the  risk  he  runs,  and  fears 
pain,  and  clings  to  existence  as  much  as  we.  But,  with  him,  love  and 
generosity  are  so  overpowering  that  he  has  no  need  to  stand  debating 
whether  he  shall  give  himself  for  another.  It  is  the  spontaneous  wish  of 
his  fond  heart  to  do  so,  and,  without  one  hesitation  of  self-regardful  pity, 
he  performs  the  act  for  which  saints  and  heroes  fit  themselves  by  a  lifetime 
of  virtue. 

I  did  not  myself  see — I  am  thankful  I  was  spared — the  sight  once 
described  to  me  by  that  great  artist  and  tender-hearted  man,  John  Gibson. 
He  said  that  he  was  one  day  walking  in  Venice  and  came  upon  a  crowd 
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of  men  and  boys  engaged  seemingly  in  some  diversion.  Presently  he  saw 
in  what  the  "  sport  "  consisted.  A  fine  large  dog,  old  and  thin,  was 
standing  where  he  must  have  been  driven,  on  a  small  islet  of  sand  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  shore.  The  animal  was  of  course  entirely  defence- 
less and  shelterless,  and  the  men  were  pelting  it  with  large  stones  and 
broken  bricks  and  pottery.  Whenever  one  of  these  missiles  hit  the  dog 
the  crowd  roared  with  laughter,  all  the  more  lively  when  the  wound  seemed 
serious,  or  the  dog  gave  vent  to  a  sudden  cry  of  pain.  It  was  not,  however, 
making  much  moan  in  its  misery.  One  leg  was  broken,  one  eye  blinded, 
its  body  covered  with  bruises  ;  and  obviously,  by-and-by,  perhaps  after 
half-an-hour  more,  some  stone  more  merciful  than  the  rest  might  crush 
its  brain.  Meanwhile,  the  dog  stood  still  and  patient,  looking  pitifully  and 
inquiringly  at  the  men  who  were  jeering  at  its  death  agonies.  "  What  have 
I  done  ?  "  (Gibson  said  it  actually  seemed  to  ask) — "what  have  I  done 
but  love  and  serve  you  all  my  life,  that  you  should  deal  with  me  thus  ?  " 
But  no  one,  save  the  gentle -hearted  Englishman,  who  could  do  nothing 
amid  that  savage  crowd,  heeded  what  the  dog  might  have  been  in  the 
past  or  might  be  feeling  now.  Bather  was  it  a  special  jest  to  see  how 
mild  the  creature  looked,  how  helplessly  he  bore  the  pelting  of  the  stones 
and  shards.  And  so  Gibson  turned  sorrowfully  away,  and  as  he  passed 
down  the  streets  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  crowd  still  followed  him — 
that  laughter  of  fiends  over  suffering,  which,  alas  !  has  rung  in  every  land, 
and  many  and  many  a  time  has  echoed  over  English  fields,  or  down  the 
streets  of  English  towns ;  even  as  we  are  told  it  did  in  Paris,  when  the 
lost  retriever  fetched  the  stick  for  the  gendarme,  who  therewith  imme- 
diately knocked  out  its  brains. 

There  are  a  few  men  who  feel  only  for  themselves.  There  are  many 
who  feel  only  for  their  own  families  and  friends.  Then  come  those  who 
feel  for  their  own  class,  their  townsfolk  or  fellow-countrymen.  Of  recent 
years,  since  the  interests  of  men  and  women  have  seemed  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  another,  it  has  become  apparent  that  there  are  thousands  who 
cannot  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  wants,  sufferings,  and  wrongs  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Lastly,  the  power  of  feeling  for  animals,  realizing  their 
wants,  and  making  their  pains  our  own,  is  one  which  is  most  irregularly 
shown  by  human  beings.  A  Timon  may  have  it,  and  a  Howard  be  devoid 
of  it.  A  rough  shepherd's  heart  may  overflow  with  it,  and  that  of  an 
exquisite  fine  gentleman  and  distinguished  man  of  science  may  be  as 
utterly  without  it  as  the  nether  millstone.  One  thing,  I  think,  must  be 
clear  :  till  a  man  has  learned  to  feel  for  all  his  sentient  fellow- creatures, 
whether  in  human  or  in  brutal  form,  of  his  own  class  and  sex  and 
country,  or  of  another,  he  has  not  yet  ascended  the  first  step  towards 
true  civilization,  nor  applied  the  first  lesson  from  the  love  of  God. 

F.  P.  C. 
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p.S. — While  these  pages  have  been  passing  through  the  press,  two  interesting 
anecdotes  hare  been  given  to  me  concerning  the  Probity  of  Dogs.  The  first  was  related 
of  a  large  dog  kept  in  Algiers  by  Miss  Emily  Napier,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Napier. 
This  dog  was  sent  every  morning  to  fetch  bread  from  the  baker's,  and  regularly 
brought  home  twelve  rolls  in  a  basket.  At  last  it  was  observed  that  for  several 
mornings  there  were  only  eleven  rolls  in  the  basket ;  and,  on  watching  the  dog,  he 
was  found  to  stop  on  his  way  and  bestow  one  roll  on  a  poor  sick  and  starving  lady- 
dog,  hidden,  with  her  puppies,  in  a  corner,  on  the  road  from  the  shop.  The  baker  was 
then  instructed  to  put  thirteen  rolls  in  the  basket,  after  which  the  dog  delivered  the 
twelve,  faithfully,  for  a  few  days,  and  then  left  all  thirteen  in  the  basket— the  token, 
as  it  proved,  that  his  sick  friend  was  convalescent,  and  able  to  dispense  with  his 
charity. 

The  second  story  was  taken  down,  about  1856,  from  the  mouth  of  Professor 
Scdgewick,  of  Cambridge. 

"  There  is  a  clever  old  man  living  at  Kendal,  who  possesses  a  dog  called  Charlie, 
and  who  has  frequently  been  my  companion  in  my  geological  researches  in  the  north 
of  England.  On  our  return  to  Kendal  from  one  excursion  the  old  man  came  to  my 
hotel  to  help  to  arrange  the  fossils  we  had  collected,  and  Charlie  came  with  him. 
During  the  whole  process  of  arranging  the  stones,  Charlie  sat  by,  gravely  watching 
us,  sitting  on  his  hind  quarters,  with  a  most  sober  and  demure  face;  nor  did  he 
move  till  the  collection  was  stowed  into  a  bag  and  put  under  my  bed.  He  then 
went  home  with  his  master ;  but  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  I  heard  a 
scratching  at  the  door,  and  there  was  Charlie,  who  darted  in,  ran  under  the  bed,  and 
remained  there  all  night.  For  the  next  few  days  nothing  particular  happened  ;  and 
each  night  Charlie  slept  under  my  bed,  till  we  arranged  to  start  for  another  expe- 
dition, when  Charlie  was  not  to  be  found,  and  we  set  off  without  him.  We  made  a 
tour  of  sixteen  days,  and  arrived  at  Bowness  on  a  Saturday.  On  Monday  morning, 
when  my  old  friend  met  me  after  a  visit  to  his  own  house,  he  said,  '  Well,  I  have  a 
strange  history  to  tell  you  of  Charlie.  When  I  got  home,  I  said  to  my  wife,  "  Where's 
Charlie  ?  "  "  Charlie  !  "  she  replied,  "  why,  hasn't  Charlie  been  with  you  ?  " '  Upon 
this  the  old  man  went  up  to  the  inn,  and  inquired  if  anything  had  been  seen  of  Charlie. 
But  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  speak,  Avhen  Charlie  himself  came  bounding  towards 
him ;  and  the  strange  mystery  of  the  dog's  disappearance  was  explained.  No  one  thought 
or  knew  anything  about  Charlie  till  the  evening  of  his  master's  departure,  when  a 
traveller  arriving  at  the  inn,  was  shown  to  the  room  which  I  had  occupied.  The 
moment  the  traveller  and  his  conductor  entered,  Charlie  rushed  from  under  the  bed 
and  flew  at  them,  so  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  seriously  hurt,  and  he  could 
only  be  mastered  by  the  ostler  bringing  a  horse-cloth  and  throwing  it  completely  over 
the  dog  ;  thus  holding  him  down  while  they  dragged  from  under  the  bed  the  precious 
bag  of  stones  and  placed  it  in  the  passage.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  dog  was  set 
free,  and  instantly  quietly  took  his  place  upon  the  bag,  from  which  nothing  could 
entice  him.  Occasionally,  when  he  heard  wheels  in  the  yard  below,  or  any  great 
movement,  he  would  rush  down,  smell  the  carriages  and  survey  the  horses ;  but 
speedily  satisfied  that  nothing  was  there  with  which  he  had  anything  to  do,  he 
returned  to  his  post,  which  he  never  forsook  till  his  master's  voice  gave  him 
assurance  that  his  long  watch  might  end." 
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antr  Superstitions. 


EVERY  ONE  is  familiar  with  the  occasional  occurrence  of  coincidences,  so 
strange — considered  abstractly — that  it  appears  difficult  to  regard  them  as 
due  to  mere  casualty.  The  mind  is  dwelling  on  some  person  or  event, 
and  suddenly  a  circumstance  happens  which  is  associated  in  some  alto- 
gether unexpected,  and  as  it  were  improbable  manner  with  that  person  or 
event.  A  scheme  has  been  devised  which  can  only  fail  if  some  utterly 
unlikely  series  of  events  should  occur,  and  precisely  those  events  take 
place.  Sometimes  a  coincidence  is  utterly  trivial,  yet  attracts  attention 
by  the  singular  improbability  of  the  observed  events.  "We  are  thinking  of 
some  circumstance,  let  us  say,  in  which  two  or  three  persons  are  concerned, 
and  the  first  book  or  paper  we  turn  to,  shows,  in  the  very  first  line  we  look 
at,  the  names  of  those  very  persons,  though  really  relating  to  others  in  no 
way  connected  with  them  ;  and  so  on,  with  many  other  kinds  of  coin- 
cidence, equally  trivial  and  equally  singular.  Yet  again,  there  are  other 
coincidences  which  are  rendered  striking  by  their  frequent  recurrence.  It 
is  to  such  recurring  coincidences  that  common  superstitions  owe  their 
origin,  while  the  special  superstitions  thus  arising  (that  is,  superstitions 
entertained  by  individuals)  are  innumerable.  It  is  lucky  to  do  this, 
unlucky  to  do  that,  say  those  who  believe  in  common  superstitions  ;  and 
they  can  always  cite  many  coincidences  in  favour  of  their  opinion.  But  it 
is  amazing  how  common  are  the  private  superstitions  entertained  by  many 
who  smile  at  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant.  We  must  suppose  that  all 
such  superstitions  have  been  based  upon  observed  coincidences.  Again, 
there  are  tricks  or  habits  which  have  obviously  had  their  origin  in  private 
superstitions.  Dr.  Johnson  may  not  have  believed  that  some  misfortune 
would  happen  to  him  if  he  failed  to  place  his  hand  on  every  post  which 
ho  passed  along  a  certain  route  ;  he  would  certainly  not  have  maintained 
such  an  opinion  publicly  :  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  that  habit  of  his  must 
have  had  its  origin  in  some  observed  coincidences ;  and  when  once  a 
habit  of  the  sort  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  good  luck,  even  the 
strongest  minds  have  been  found  unready  to  shake  off  the  superstition. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  indeed,  that  many  who  reject  the  idea  that  the 
ordinary  superstitions  have  any  real  significance,  are  nevertheless  unwilling 
to  run  directly  counter  to  them.  Thus,  a  man  shall  be  altogether  sceptical 
as  to  the  evil  effects  which  follow,  according  to  a  common  superstition, 
from  passing  under  a  ladder ;  he  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  proper 
reason  for  not  passing  under  a  ladder  is  the  possibility  of  its  falling,  or  of 
something  falling  from  it :  yet  he  will  not  pass  under  a  ladder,  even  though 
it  is  well  secured,  and  obviously  carries  nothing  which  can  fall  upon  him. 
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So  with  the  old  superstition,  that  a  broken  mirror  brings  seven  years  of 
sorrow,  which,  according  to  some,  dates  from  the  time  when  a  mirror  was 
so  costly  as  to  represent  seven  years'  savings  ;  there  are  those  who  despise 
the  superstition  who  would  yet  be  unwilling  to  tempt  fate  (as  they  put  it) 
by  wilfully  breaking  even  the  most  worthless  old  looking-glass.  A  story 
is  not  unfrequently  quoted  in  defence  of  such  caution.  Every  one  knows 
that  sailors  consider  it  unlucky  for  a  ship  to  sail  on  a  Friday.  A  person, 
anxious  to  destroy  this  superstition,  had  a  ship's  keel  laid  on  a  Friday, 
the  ship  launched  on  a  Friday,  her  masts  taken  in  from  the  sheer-hulk  on 
a  Friday,  the  cargo  shipped  on  a  Friday ;  he  found  (heaven  knows  how, 
but  so  the  story  runs)  a  Captain  Friday  to  command  her ;  and  lastly,  she 
sailed  on  a  Friday.  But  the  superstition  was  not  destroyed,  for  the  ship 
never  returned  to  port,  nor  was  the  manner  of  her  destruction  known. 
Other  instances  of  the  kind  might  be  cited.  Thus  a  feeling  is  entertained 
by  many  persons  not  otherwise  superstitious,  that  bad  luck  will  follow  any 
wilful  attempt  to  run  counter  to  a  superstition. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  attempts  to  correct  even  the  more 
degrading  forms  of  superstition  have  often  been  as  unsuccessful  as  those 
attempts  which  may  perhaps  not  unfairly  be  called  tempting  fate.  Let  us 
be  understood.  To  refer  to  the  example  already  given,  it  is  a  manifest 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  sailing  of  a  ship  on  a  Friday  is  unfortunate ; 
and  it  would  be  a  piece  of  egregious  folly  to  consider  such  a  superstition 
when  one  has  occasion  to  take  a  journey.  But  the  case  is  different  when 
any  one  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  superstition  is  an  absurdity ;  simply 
because  he  must  assume  in  the  first  instance  that  he  will  succeed,  a  result 
which  cannot  be  certain,  and  such  confidence,  apart  from  all  question  of 
superstition,  is  a  mistake.  In  fact,  a  person  so  acting  errs  in  the  very 
same  way  as  those  whom  he  wishes  to  correct ;  they  refrain  from  a  certain 
act  because  of  a  blind  fear  of  bad  luck,  and  he  proceeds  to  the  act  with  an 
equally  blind  belief  in  good  luck. 

But  one  cannot  recognize  the  same  objection  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  tries  to  correct  some  superstition  by  actions  not  involving  any  tempting 
of  fortune.  Yet  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  such  actions  have 
resulted  in  confirming  the  superstition.  The  following  instance  may  be 
cited.  An  old  woman  came  to  Flamsteed,  the  first  Astronomer  Royal,  to 
ask  him  whereabouts  a  certain  bundle  of  linen  might  be,  which  she  had 
lost.  Flamsteed  determined  to  show  the  folly  of  that  belief  in  astrology, 
which  had  led  her  to  Greenwich  Observatory  (under  some  misapprehension 
as  to  the  duties  of  an  Astronomer  Royal).  He  "drew  a  circle,  put  a 
square  into  it,  and  gravely  pointed  out  a  ditch,  near  her  cottage,  in  which 
he  said  it  would  be  found."  He  then  waited  until  she  should  come  back 
disappointed,  and  in  a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  rebuke  he  intended 
for  her ;  but  "  she  came  back  in  great  delight,  with  the  bundle  in  her 
hand,  found  in  the  very  place." 

In  connection  with  this  story,  though  bearing  rather  on  over-hasty 
scientific  theorising  than  on  ordinary  superstitions,  we  quote  the  following 
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story  from  De  Morgan's  Budget  of  Paradoxes :  "  The  lato  Baron  Zach 
received  a  letter  from  Pons,  a  successful  finder  of  comets,  complaining 
that  for  a  certain  period  he  had  found  no  comets,  though  he  had  searched 
diligently.  Zach,  a  man  of  much  sly  humour,  told  him  that  no  spots  had 
been  seen  on  the  sun  for  about  the  same  time — which  was  true — and 
assured  him  that  when  the  spots  came  back,  the  comets  would  come  with 
them.  Some  time  after  he  got  a  letter  from  Pons,  who  informed  him  with 
great  satisfaction  that  he  was  quite  right;  that  very  large  spots  had 
appeared  on  the  sun,  and  that  he  had  found  a  comet  shortly  after.  I  have 
the  story  in  Zach's  handwriting.  It  would  mend  the  story  exceedingly  if 
some  day  a  real  relation  should  be  established  between  comets  and  solar 
spots.  Of  late  years  good  reason  has  been  shown  for  advancing  a  connec- 
tion between  these  spots  and  the  earth's  magnetism.  If  the  two  things 
had  been  put  to  Zach  he  would  probably  have  chosen  the  comets.  Here 
is  a  hint  for  a  paradox  :  the  solar  spots  are  the  dead  comets,  which  have 
parted  with  their  light  and  heat  to  feed  the  sun,  as  was  once  suggested.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  I  were  too  late,  and  the  thing  had  been  actually 
maintained."  De  Morgan  was  not  far  wrong.  Something  very  like  his 
paradox  was  advocated,  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  by  Com- 
mander Ashe,  of  Canada,  earlier  we  believe  than  the  date  of  De  Morgan's 
remarks.  The  present  writer  happens  to  have  striking  evidence  in  favour 
of  De  Morgan's  opinion  about  the  view  which  Zach  would  probably  have 
formed  of  the  theory  which  connects  sun-spots  and  the  earth's  magnetism. 
When  the  theory  was  as  yet  quite  new,  it  was  referred  to  by  the  present 
writer  in  a  company  of  Cambridge  men,  mostly  high  mathematicians,  and 
it  was  received  at  first  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  welcomed  with  laughter. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  when  the  nature  of  the  evidence  was 
stated,  the  matter  assumed  another  aspect.  Yet,  in  passing,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  after  all  this  theory  is  untrue, 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  being  due  only  to  certain  strange  coincidences. 
In  many  instances,  indeed,  considerable  care  is  required  to  determine 
whether  real  association  or  mere  casual  coincidence  is  in  question.  It  is 
surprising  how,  in  some  cases,  an  association  can  be  traced  between  events 
seemingly  in  no  way  connected.  One  is  reminded  of  certain  cases  of 
derivation.  Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred,  for  instance,  would  laugh 
at  the  notion  that  the  words  "hand"  and  "prize"  are  connected;  yet 
the  connection  is  seen  clearly  enough  when  "  prize  "  is  traced  back  to 
"  prehendo,"  with  the  root  "  hend "  obviously  related  to  "  hand," 
"  hound,"  and  so  on.  Equally  absurd  at  a  first  view  is  the  old  joke  that 
the  Goodwin  Sands  were  due  to  the  building  of  a  certain  church ;  yet  if 
moneys  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  annual  removal  of  the  gathering 
sand  were  employed  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  church,  mischief,  afterwards 
irreparable,  might  very  well  have  been  occasioned.  Even  the  explanation 
of  certain  mischances  as  due  to  the  circumstance  that  "  there  was  no 
weathercock  at  Kiloe,"  may  admit  of  a  not  quite  unreasonable  interpretation. 
We  leave  this  as  an  exercise  for  the  ingenious  reader. 
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But  when  we  have  undoubted  cases  of  coincidence,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  any  real  association  (setting  the  supernatural  aside),  we  have  a 
problem  of  some  interest  to  deal  with.  To  explain  them  as  due  to  some 
special  miraculous  intervention  may  be  satisfactory  to  many  minds,  in 
certain  cases ;  but,  in  others,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  matter 
has  seemed  worthy  of  a  miracle.  Even  viewing  the  question  in  its  bearing 
on  religious  ideas,  there  are  cases  where  it  seems  far  more  mischievous 
(as  bringing  ridicule  on  the  very  conception  of  the  miraculous)  to  believe 
in  supernatural  intervention,  than  to  reject  such  an  explanation  on  the 
score  of  antecedent  improbability.  Horace's  rule,  "  Nee  deus  intermit 
nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus,"  remains  sound  when  we  write  "Deus  "  for  "  deus." 

Now  there  have  been  cases  so  remarkable,  yet  so  obviously  unworthy 
of  supernatural  intervention,  that  we  are  perplexed  to  find  any  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  matter.  The  following,  adduced  by  De  Morgan,  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  recall  corresponding  cases  in  the  experience  of  readers  of 
these  lines  : — "  In  the  summer  of  1865,"  he  says,  "  I  made  myself  first 
acquainted  with  the  tales  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  the  first  I  read  was 
about  the  siege  of  Boston  in  the  War  of  Independence.  I  could  not  make 
it  out :  everybody  seemed  to  have  got  into  somebody  else's  place.  I  was 
beginning  the  second  tale,  when  a  parcel  arrived  :  it  was  a  lot  of  old 
pamphlets  and  other  rubbish,  as  he  called  it,  sent  by  a  friend  who  had 
lately  sold  his  books,  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  these  things 
for  sale,  but  thought  I  might  like  to  look  at  them,  and  possibly  keep  some. 
The  first  thing  I  looked  at  was  a  sheet,  which,  being  opened,  displayed  « A 
plan  of  Boston  and  its  environs,  shewing  the  true  situation  of  his  Majesty's 
army,  and  also  that  of  the  rebels,  drawn  by  an  engineer,  at  Boston,  October, 
1775.'  Such  detailed  plans  of  current  sieges  being  then  uncommon,  it  is 
explained  that  '  The  principal  part  of  this  plan  was  surveyed  by  Richard 
Williams,  Lieutenant  at  Boston  ;  and  sent  over  by  the  son  of  a  nobleman 
to  his  father  in  town,  by  whose  permission  it  was  published.'  I  immediately 
saw  that  my  confusion  arose  from  my  supposing  that  the  king's  troops  were 
besieging  the  rebels,  when  it  was  just  the  other  way  "  (a  mistake,  by  the 
way,  which  does  not  suggest  that  the  narrative  was  particularly  lucid). 

Another  instance  cited  by  De  Morgan  is  yet  more  remarkable,  though 
it  is  not  nearly  so  strange  as  a  circumstance  which  we  shall  relate  after- 
wards:— "In  August,  1861,"  he  says,  "M.  Senarmont,  of  the  French 
Institute,  wrote  to  me  to  the  effect  that  Fresnel  had  sent  to  England  in, 
or  shortly  after,  1824,  a  paper  for  translation  and  insertion  in  the  European 
Review,  which  shortly  after  expired.  The  question  was  what  had  become 
of  the  paper.  I  examined  the  Review  at  the  Museum,  found  no  trace  of  the 
paper,  and  wrote  back  to  that  effect,  at  the  Museum,  adding  that  everything 
now  depended  on  ascertaining  the  name  of  the  editor,  and  tracing  his 
papers  :  of  this  I  thought  there  was  no  chance.  I  posted  the  letter  on  my 
way  home,  at  a  post  office  in  the  Harnpstead  Road,  at  the  junction  with 
Edward  Street,  on  the  opposite  side'  of  which  is  a  bookstall.  Lounging 
for  a  moment  over  the  exposed  books,  sicut  meus  est  tnos,  I  saw,  within  a 
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few  minutes  of  the  posting  of  the  letter,  a  little  catchpenny  book  of  anec- 
dotes of  Macaulay,  which  I  bought,  and  ran  over  for  a  minute.  My  eye 
was  soon  caught  by  this  sentence  :  '  One  of  the  young  fellows  immediately 
wrote  to  the  Editor  (Mr.  Walker)  of  the  European  Bevieiv.'  I  thus  got  the 
clue  by  which  I  ascertained  that  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  Fresnel's 
papers.  Of  the  mention  of  current  Reviews  not  one  in  a  thousand  names 
the  editor."  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  double  coincidence  in  this 
case.  •  It  was  sufficiently  remarkable  that  the  first  mention  of  a  review, 
after  the  difficulty  had  been  recognized,  should  relate  to  the  European,  and 
give  the  name  of  the  editor ;  but  it  was  even  more  remarkable  that  the 
occurrence  should  be  timed  so  strangely  as  was  actually  the  case. 

But  the  circumstance  we  are  now  to  relate,  seems  to  us  to  surpass  in 
strangeness  all  the  coincidences  we  have  ever  heard  of.  It  relates  to  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest  apart  from  the  coincidence. 

When  Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  endeavouring  to  interpret  the  inscription 
of  the  famous  Rosetta  Stone,  Mr.  Grey  (afterwards  Sir  G-eorge  Francis 
Grey)  was  led  on  his  return  from  Egypt  to  place  in  Young's  hands  some 
of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  his  researches  among  the  relics  of  Egyptian 
art,  including  several  fine  specimens  of  writing  on  papyrus,  which  he  had 
purchased  from  an  Arab  at  Thebes,  in  1820.  Before  these  had  reached 
Young,  a  man  named  Casati  had  arrived  in  Paris,  bringing  with  him  from 
Egypt  a  parcel  of  Egyptian  manuscripts,  among  which  Champollion 
observed  one  which  bore  in  its  preamble  some  resemblance  to  the  text  of 
the  Rosetta  Stone.  This  discovery  attracted  much  attention;  and 
Dr.  Young  having  procured  a  copy  of  the  papyrus,  attempted  to  decipher 
and  translate  it.  He  had  made  some  progress  with  the  work  when 
Mr.  Grey  gave  him  the  new  .papyri.  "These,"  says  Dr.  Young,  "con- 
tained several  fine  specimens  of  writing  and  drawing  on  papyrus ;  they 
were  chiefly  in  hieroglyphics  and  of  a  mythological  nature  ;  but  two  which 
he  had  before  described  to  me,  as  particularly  deserving  attention,  and 
which  were  brought,  through  his  judicious  precautions,  in  excellent 
preservation,  both  contained  some  Greek  characters,  written  apparently  in 
a  pretty  legible  hand.  That  which  was  most  intelligible  had  appeared  at 
first  sight  to  contain  some  words  relating  to  the  service  of  the  Christian 
church."  Passing  thence  to  speak  of  Casati's  papyrus,  Dr.  Young  remarks 
that  it  was  the  first  in  which  _any  intelligible  characters  of  the  enchorial 
form  had  been  discovered  among  the  many  manuscripts  and  inscriptions 
which  had  been  examined,  and  it  "  furnished  M.  Champollion  with  a  name 
which  materially  advanced  the  steps  leading  him  to  his  very  important 
extension  of  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet.  He  had  mentioned  to  me  in 
conversation  the  names  of  Apollonius,  Antiochus,  and  Antigonus,  as 
occurring  among  the  witnesses  ;  and  I  easily  recognized  the  groups  which 
he  had  deciphered  ;  although,  instead  of  Antiochus,  I  read  Antimachus ; 
and  I  did  not  recollect  at  the  time  that  he  had  omitted  the  M." 

Now  comes  the  strange  part  of  the  story. 

"In  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Mr.  Grey  had   brought  me  his 
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manuscripts,"  proceeds  Dr.  Young  (whose  English,  by  the  way,  is  in 
places  slightly  questionable),  "I  proceeded  impatiently  to  examine  that 
which  was  in  Greek  only ;  and  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  awake 
and  in  my  sober  senses,  when  I  observed  among  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  Antimachus  Antiyenis  (sic);  and  a  few  lines  further  back, 
Portis  Apollonii;  although  the  last  word  could  not  have  been  very  easily 
deciphered  without  the  assistance  of  the  conjecture,  which  immediately 
occurred  to  me,  that  this  manuscript  might  perhaps  be  a  translation  of  the 
enchorial  manuscript  of  Casati.  I  found  that  its  beginning  was,  '  A  copy 
of  an  Egyptian  writing ;  '  and  I  proceeded  to  ascertain  that  there  were  the 
same  number  of  names  intervening  between  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian 
signatures  that  I  had  identified,  and  that  the  same  number  followed  the 
last  of  them.  The  whole  number  of  witnesses  was  sixteen  in  each.  .  .  . 
I  could  not  therefore  but  conclude,"  proceeds  Dr.  Young,  after  dwelling  on 
other  points  equally  demonstrative  of  the  identity  of  the  Greek  and 
enchorial  inscriptions,  "that  a  most  extraordinary  chance  had  brought 
into  my  possession  a  document  which  was  not  very  likely,  in  the  first 
place,  ever  to  have  existed,  still  less  to  have  been  preserved  uninjured, 
for  my  information,  through  a  period  of  near  two  thousand  years  ;  but  that 
this  very  extraordinary  translation  should  have  been  brought  safely  to 
Europe,  to  England,  and  to  me,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  most  of 
all  desirable  to  me  to  possess  it,  as  the  illustration  of  an  original  which  I 
was  then  studying,  but  without  any  other  reasonable  hope  of  compre- 
hending it ;  this  combination  would,  in  other  times,  have  been  considered 
as  affording  ample  evidence  of  my  having  become  an  Egyptian  sorcerer." 
The  surprising  effect  of  the  coincidence  is  increased  when  the  contents  of 
this  Egyptian  manuscript  are  described.  "  It  relates  to  the  sale,  not  of  a 
house  or  a  field,  but  of  a  portion  of  the  collections  and  offerings  made  from 
time  to  time  on  account  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  number  of 
mummies  of  persons  described  at  length  in  very  bad  Greek,  with  their 
children  and  all  their  households." 

The  history  of  astronomy  has  in  quite  recent  times  afforded  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  repeated  coincidences.  We  refer  to  the  researches 
by  which  the  theory  has  been  established  that  meteors  and  comets  are  so 
far  associated  that  meteor  systems  travel  in  the  track  of  comets.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  from  the  following  statements,  all  of  which  may  be  implicitly 
relied  upon,  that  the  demonstration  of  this  theory  must  be  regarded  as 
partly  due  to  singular  good  fortune  : — 

There  are  two  very  remarkable  meteor  systems — the  system  which 
produces  the  November  shooting-stars,  or  Leonides,  and  that  which 
produces  the  August  shooting- stars,  or  Pcrseides.  It  chanced  that  the 
year  1866  was  the  time  when  a  great  display  of  November  meteors  was 
expected  by  astronomers.  Hence,  in  the  years  1865  and  1866,  considerable 
attention  was  directed  to  the  whole  subject  of  shooting-stars.  Moreover, 
so  many  astronomers  watched  the  display  of  1866,  that  very  exact  informa- 
tion was  for  the  first  time  obtained  as  to  the  apparent  track  of  these 
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meteors.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  such  information  was  essential 
to  success  in  the  main  inquiry.  Now  it  had  chanced  that  in  1862  a  fine 
comet  had  been  seen,  whose  path  approached  the  earth's  path  very  closely 
indeed.  This  led  the  Italian  astronomer  Schiaparelli  to  inquire  whether 
there  might  not  be  some  connection  between  this  comet  and  the  August 
shooting- stars,  which  cross  the  earth's  path  at  the  same  place.  He  was 
able,  by  comparing  the  path  of  the  comet  and  the  apparent  paths  of  the 
meteors,  to  render  this  opinion  highly  probable.  Then  came  inquiries 
into  the  real  paths  of  the  November  meteors,  these  inquiries  being 
rendered  just  practicable  by  several  coincidences,  as — (1)  the  exact 
observations  just  mentioned  ;  (2)  the  existence  of  certain  old  accounts  of 
the  meteor  shower ;  (8)  the  wonderful  mastery  obtained  by  Professor 
Adams  over  all  problems  of  perturbation  (for  the  whole  question  depended 
on  the  way  in  which  the  November  meteors  had  been  perturbed)  ;  and 
(4)  the  existence  of  a  half-forgotten  treatise  by  Gauss,  supplying  formula) 
which  reduced  Adams'  labour  by  one  half.  The  path  having  been 
determined  (by  Adams  alone,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  insisting)  *  the 
whole  question  rested  on  the  recognition  of  a  comet  travelling  in  the  same 
path.  If  such  a  comet  were  found,  Schiaparelli's  case  was  made  out.  If 
not,  then,  though  the  evidence  might  be  convincing  to  mathematicians 
well  grounded  in  the  theory  of  probabilities,  yet  it  was  all  but  certain  that 
Schiaparelli's  theory  would  presently  sink  into  oblivion.  Now  there  are 
probably  hundreds  of  comets  which  have  a  period  of  thirty4hree  and  a 
quarter  years,  but  very  few  are  known — only  three  certainly — and  one  of 
these  had  only  just  been  discovered  when  Adama'  results  were  announced. 
The  odds  were  enormous  against  the  required  comet  being  known,  and  yet 
greater  against  its  having  been  so  well  watched  that  its  true  path  had  been 
ascertained.  Yet  the  comet  which  had  been  discovered  in  that  very 
year  18G6 — the  comet  called  Tempel's,  or  I.  1866 — was  the  very  comet 
required  to  establish  Schiaparelli's  theory.  There  was  the  path  of  the 
meteors  assigned  by  Adams,  and  the  path  of  the  comet  had  been  already 
calculated  by  Tempel  before  Adams'  result  had  been  announced  ;  and  these 
two  paths  were  found  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  (with  an  accuracy  far 
exceeding  indeed  the  requirements  of  the  case)  identical. 

To  the  remarkable  coincidences  here  noted,  coincidences  rendered  so 
much  the  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the  August  cornet  is  now  known 
to  return  only  twice  in  three  centuries,  while  the  November  comet  returns 
only  thrice  per  century,  may  be  added  these  : — 

The  comet  of  1862  was  observed  telescopically  by  Sir  John  Herschcl 
under  remarkably  favourable  circumstances.  "  It  passed  us  closely  and 
swiftly,"  says  Herschel,  "  swelling  into  importance,  and  dying  away  with 
unusual  rapidity.  The  phenomena  exhibited  by  its  nucleus  and  head 

*  Leverrier,  Schiaparelli,  and  others  calculated  the  path  on  the  assumption  that 
the  occurrence  of  displays  three  times  per  century  implies  a  periodic  circulation 
around  the  sun  in  about  thirty-three  years  and  a  quarter;  but  Adams  alone  proved 
that  this  period,  and  no  other,  must  be  that  of  the  November  meteors. 
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were  on  this  account  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive,  it  beincj  only  on 
very  rare  occasions  that  a  comet  can  be  closely  inspected  at  the  very  crisis 
of  its  fate,  so  that  we  can  witness  the  actual  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  on  it." 
(This  was  written  long  before  Schiaparelli's  theory  had  attracted  notice). 
This  comet  was  also  the  last  observed  and  studied  by  Sir  John  Herschel. 
The  November  comet,  again,  was  the  first  comet  ever  analyzed  with  the 
spectroscope. 

It  will  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  where  coincidences  so  remarkable 
as  these  are  -seen  to  be  possible,  it  may  be  questionable  whether  the 
theory  itself,  which  is  based  on  the  coincidence  of  certain  paths,  can  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  the  surprising  nature  of  the  coincidence  is  in  no  way  affected ;  it 
would  be  as  remarkable  (at  least)  that  so  many  events  should  concur  to 
establish  a  false  as  to  establish  a  true  theory,  .  This  noted,  we  may  admit 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  evidence  for  a  scientific  theory 
amounts  in  reality  only  to  extreme  probability.  However,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  probability  for  the  theory  belongs  to  a  higher  order  than 
the  probability  against  those  observed  coincidences  which  rendered  the 
demonstration  of  the  theory  possible.  The  odds  were  thousands  to  one, 
perhaps,  against  the  occurrence  of  these  coincidences ;  but  they  are  millions 
to  one  against  the  coincidence  of  the  paths  as  well  of  the  November  as  of 
the  August  meteors  with  the  paths  of  known  comets,  by  mere  accident. 

It  may  possibly  be  considered  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  last 
cases  are  not  altogether  such  as  to  assure  us  that  special  intervention  was 
not  in  question  in  each  instance.  Indeed,  though  astronomers  have  not 
recognized  anything  supernatural  in  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  association  between  meteors  and  comets,  some  students 
of  archaeology  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the  events  narrated  by 
Dr.  Young  as  strictly  providential  dispensations.  "  It  seems  to  the  reflec- 
tive mind,"  says  the  author  of  the  Ruins  of  Sacred  and  Historic  Lands, 
"  that  the  appointed  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  the  secrets  of 
Egyptian  history  were  at  length  to  be  revealed,  and  to  cast  their  reflective 
light  on  the  darker  pages  of  sacred  and  profane  history  .  .  .  The  incident 
in  the  labours  of  Dr.  Young  seems  so  surprising  that  it  might  be  deemed 
providential,  if  not  miraculous."  The  same  will  scarcely  be  thought  of 
such  events  (and  their  name  is  legion)  as  De  Morgan  has  recorded  ;  since 
it  requires  a  considerable  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  that  either 
the  discovery  of  the  name  of  a  certain  editor,  or  the  removal  of  De 
Morgan's  difficulties  respecting  the  siege  of  Boston,  was  a  -nodus  worthy  of 
miraculous  interposition.  For  absolute  triviality,  however,  combined 
^vith  singularity  of  coincidence,  a  circumstance  which  occurred  several 
7ears  ago  to  the  present  writer  appears  to  him  unsurpassable.  He  was 
raising  a  tumbler  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  moment  it  was  a  few  inches 
above  his  mouth  ;  but  whether  to  examine  its  substance  against  the  light, 
or  for  what  particular  purpose,  has  escaped  his  recollection.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  tumbler  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  fell  so  that  the  edge 
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struck  against  one  of  his  lower  teeth.  The  fall  was  just  enough  to  have 
broken  the  tumbler  (at  least,  against  a  sharp  hard  object  like  a  tooth),  and 
he  expected  to  have  his  mouth  unpleasantly  filled  with  glass  fragments  and 
perhaps  seriously  cut.  However,  though  there  was  a  sharp  blow,  the 
glass  remained  unbroken.  On  examining  it,  he  found  that  a  large  drop  of 
wax  had  fallen  on  the  edge  at  the  very  spot  where  it  had  struck  his  tooth, 
an  indentation  being  left  by  the  tooth.  Doubtless  the  softening  of  the 
shock  by  the  interposition  of  the  wax  had  just  saved  the  glass  from 
fracture.  In  any  case,  however,  the  surprising  nature  of  the  coincidence 
is  not  affected.  On  considering  the  matter  it  will  be  seen  how  enormous 
were  the  antecedent  odds  against  the  observed  event.  It  is  not  an  usual 
thing  for  a  tumbler  to  slip  in  such  a  way  :  it  has  not  at  any  other  time 
happened  to  the  present  writer,  and  probably  not  a  single  reader  of  these 
lines  can  recall  such  an  occurrence  either  in  his  own  experience  or  that  of 
others.  Then  it  very  seldom  happens,  we  suppose,  that  a  drop  of  wax 
falls  on  the  edge  of  a  tumbler  and  there  remains  unnoticed.  That  two 
events  so  unusual  should  be  coincident,  and  that  the  very  spot  where  the 
glass  struck  the  tooth  should  be  the  place  where  the  wax  had  fallen, 
certainly  seems  most  surprising.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the  utter  triviality  of 
the  whole  occurrence  which  renders  it  credible :  it  is  just  one  of  those 
events  which  no  one  would  think  of  inventing.  Whether  credible  or  not, 
it  happened.  As  De  Morgan  says  of  the  coincidences  he  relates,  so  can 
the  present  writer  say  for  the  above  (equally  important)  circumstance,  he 
can  "  solemnly  vouch  for  its  literal  truth."  Yet  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  say  that  there  was  anything  providential  in  such  an  occurrence.  Swift, 
in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  has  indicated  in  forcible  terms  the  absurdity  of 
recognizing  miraculous  interventions  in  such  cases  ;  but  should  it  appear 
to  some  of  our  readers  that,  trivial  though  the  event  was,  the  present 
writer  should  have  recognized  the  hand  of  Providence  in  it,  he  would 
remark  that  it  requires  some  degree  of  self-conceit  to  regard  oneself  as  the 
subject  of  the  special  intervention  of  Providence,  and  moreover  that 
Providence  might  haye  contrived  the  escape  in  less  complicated  sort  by 
simply  so  arranging  matters  that  the  glass  had  not  fallen  at  all.  So,  at 
least,  it  appears  to  him. 

There  arises,  in  certain  cases,  the  question  whether  coincidences  may 
not  appear  so  surprising,  as  to  justify  the  assumption  that  they  are  due  to 
a  real  though  undiscerned  association  between  the  coinciding  events. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  very  basis  of  the  scientific  method  ;  and  it  is  well 
to  notice  how  far  this  method  may  sometimes  be  unsafe.  If  remarkable 
coincidences  can  occur  when  there  is  no  real  connection — as  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  case — caution  must  be  required  in  recognizing  coincidence  as 
demonstrative  of  association. 

Not  to  take  any  more  scientific  instances,  of  which  perhaps  we  have 
already  said  enough,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  presentiments  of  death  or 
misfortune.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  the  coincidences  which  have  been 
recorded  are  not  so  remarkable  as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  simply 
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because  such  presentiments  are  very  common  indeed.  A  certain  not 
unusual  condition  of  health,  the  pressure  of  not  uncommon  difficulties  or 
dangers,  depression  arising  from  atmospheric  and  other  causes,  many 
circumstances,  in  fact,  may  suggest  (and  do  notoriously  suggest)  such 
presentiments.  That  some  presentiments  out  of  very  many  thus  arising 
should  be  fulfilled  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  surprising — on  the  contrary, 
the  reverse  would  be  very  remarkable.  But  again,  a  presentiment  may 
be  founded  on  facts,  known  to  the  person  concerned,  which  may  fully  justify 
the  presentiment.  "  Sometimes,"  says  De  Morgan  on  this  point,  "  there 
is  no  mystery  to  those  who  have  the  clue."  He  cites  instances.  "  In  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (vol.  80,  part  2,  p.  33)  we  read,  the  subject  being 
presentiment  of  death,  as  follows  : — '  In  1718,  to  come  nearer  the  recollec- 
tion of  survivors,  at  the  taking  of  Pondicherry,  Captain  John  Fletcher, 
Captain  De  Morgan  '  "  (De  Morgan's  grandfather),  "  '  and  Lieutenant 
Bosanquet  each  distinctly  foretold  his  own  death  on  the  morning  of  his 
fate.'  I  have  no  doubt  of  all  three  ;  and  I  knew  it  of  my  grandfather  long 
before  I  read  the  above  passage.  He  saw  that  the  battery  he  commanded 
was  unduly  exposed — I  think  by  the  sap  running  through  the  fort  when 
produced.*  He  represented  this  to  the  engineer  officers,  and  to  the  com- 
mander-in- chief;  the  engineers  denied  the  truth  of  the  statement,  the 
commander  believed  them,  my  grandfather  quietly  observed  that  he  must 
make  his  will,  and  the  French  fulfilled  the  prediction.  His  will  bore  date 
the  day  of  his  death ;  and  I  always  thought  it  more  remarkable  than  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  that  a  soldier  should  not  consider  any  danger 
short  of  one  like  the  above  sufficient  reason  to  make  his  will.  I  suppose," 
proceeds  De  Morgan,  "the  other  officers  were  similarly  posted.  I  am 
told  that  military  men  very  often  defer  making  their  wills  until  just  before 
an  action ;  but  to  face  the  ordinary  risks  intestate,  and  to  wait  until  speedy 
death  must  be  the  all  but  certain  consequence  of  a  stupid  mistake,  is 
carrying  the  principle  very  far." 

As  to  the  fulfilment  of  dreams  and  omens,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  many 
of  the  stories  bearing  on  this  subject  fail  in  showing  that  the  dream  was 
fully  described  before  the  event  occurred  which  appeared  to  fulfil  the 
dream.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  this  had  been  done,  the  fulfilment,  in 
many  cases,  would  not  have  appeared  quite  so  remarkable  as  in  the  actual 
narrative.  Without  imputing  untruth  to  the  dreamer,  we  may  neverthe- 
less— merely  by  considering  what  is  known  as  to  ordinary  testimony — 
believe  that  the  occurrences  of  the  dream  have  been  somewhat  modified 
after  the  event.  We  do  not  doubt  that  if  every  person  who  had  a  dream 
leaving  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind,  were  at  once  to  record  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  dream,  very  striking  instances  of  fulfilment  would 
occur  before  long  ;  but  at  present,  certainly,  nine-tenths  of  the  remarkable 
stories  about  dreams  fail  in  the  point  we  have  referred  to. 

*  DC  Morgan  writes  somewhat  inexactly  here  for  a  mathematician.  The  sap  did 
not  run  through  the  fort,  hut  the  direction  of  the  sap  so  ran. 
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The  great  objection,  however,  to  the  theory  that  certain  dreams  have 
been  intended  to  foreshadow  real  events,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
instances  of  fulfilment  are  related,  while  the  instances  of  non-fulfilment  are 
forgotten.  It  is  known  that  instances  of  the  latter  sort  are  very  numerous, 
but  what  proportion  they  bear  to  instances  of  the  former  sort,  is  unknown  ; 
and  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  sound  opinion  on 
the  subject,  so  far  as  actual  evidence  is  concerned.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  this  case  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  theory  which  will  be 
disposed  of  if  one  undoubted  negative  instance  be  adduced.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  dreams  of  an  impressive  nature — such 
dreams  as  we  might  conceive  to  be  sent  by  way  of  warning — and  dreams 
not  specially  calculated  to  attract  the  dreamer's  attention.  A  dream  which 
appeared  impressive  when  it  occurred  but  was  not  fulfilled  by  the  event, 
would  be  readily  regarded,  even  by  the  dreamer  himself,  as  not  intended 
to  convey  any  warning  as  to  the  future.  The  only  way  to  form  a  just 
opinion  would  be  to  record  each  dream  of  an  impressive  nature,  imme- 
diately after  its  occurrence,  and  to  compare  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
such  dreams  are  fulfilled  with  the  number  in  which  there  is  no  fulfilment. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  class  of  dreams  were  selected  for  this  purpose. 
Thus,  let  a  society  be  formed,  every  member  of  which  undertakes  that 
whenever  on  the  night  preceding  a  journey  he  dreams  of  misfortune  on  the 
route,  he  will  record  his  dream,  with  his  ideas  as  to  its  impressiveness, 
before  starting  on  his  journey.  A  great  number  of  such  cases  would  soon 
be  collected,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there  would  be  several  striking 
fulfilments,  and  probably  two  or  three  highly  remarkable  cases  of  the  sort ; 
but  for  our  own  part,  we  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  percentage 
of  fulfilments  would  correspond  very  closely  with  the  percentage  due  to 
the  common  risks  of  travelling,  with  or  without  premonitory  dreams. 
This  could  readily  be  tested,  if  the  members  of  the  society  agreed  to  note 
every  occasion  on  which  they  travelled  :  it  would  be  found,  we  suspect,  that 
the  dreamers  gained  little  by  their  warnings.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
ten  thousand  journeys  of  all  sorts  were  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the 
society  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  and  that  a  hundred  of  these  journeys 
(one  per  cent.,  that  is)  were  unfortunate  ;  then,  if  one-tenth  of  the  journeys 
(a  thousand  in  all)  were  preceded  by  warning  dreams,  we  conceive  that 
about  ten  of  these  warnings  (or  one  percent.)  would  be  fulfilled.  If  more 
were  fulfilled  there  would  appear,  so  far  as  the  evidence  went,  to  be  a 
balance  of  meaning  in  the  warnings  ;  if  fewer,  it  would  appear  that  warning 
dreams  were  to  some  slight  degree  io  be  interpreted  by  the  rule  of 
contraries ;  but  if  about  the  proper  average  number  of  ill-omened 
voyages  turned  out  unfortunately,  it  would  follow  that  warning  dreams 
had  no  significance  or  value  whatever  :  and  this  is  precisely  the  result 
we  should  expect. 

Similar  reasoning,  and  perhaps  a  similar  method,  might  be  applied  to 
cases  where  the  death  of  a  person  has  been  seemingly  communicated  to  a 
friend  or  relative  at  a  distance,  whether  in  a  dream  or  vision,  or  in  some 
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other  way  at  the  very  instant  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  so  clear  that  in  such  instances  we  may  not  have  to  deal  with 
phenomena  admitting  of  physical  interpretation.  This  is  suggested,  in  fact, 
by  the  application  of  considerations  resembling  those  which  lead  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  belief  in  dreams  giving  warning  against  dangers.  Dreams  of 
death  may  indeed  be  sufficiently  common,  and  but  little  stress  could  be 
laid,  therefore,  on  the  fulfilment  of  several  or  even  of  many  such  dreams. 
But  visions  of  the  absent  are  not  common  phenomena.  That  state  of  the 
health  which  occasions  the  appearance  of  visions  is  unusual ;  and  if  some 
of  the  stories  of  death-warnings  are  to  be  believed,  visions  of  the  absent 
have  appeared  to  persons  in  good  health.  But  setting  aside  the  question 
of  health,  visions  are  unusual  phenomena.  Hence,  if  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  narratives  be  true,  which  relate  how  a  person  has  at  the 
moment  of  his  death  appeared  in  a  vision  to  some  friend  at  a  distance,  we 
must  recognize  the  possibility,  at  least,  that  under  certain  conditions  mind 
may  act  on  mind  independently  of  distance.  The  a  priori  objections  to 
this  belief  are,  indeed,  very  serious,  but  a  priori  reasoning  does  not  amount 
to  demonstration.  We  do  not  know  that  even  when  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances we  think  of  an  absent  friend,  his  mind  may  not  respond  in  some 
degree  to  our  thoughts,  or  else  that  our  thoughts  may  not  be  a  response  to 
thoughts  in  his  mind.  It  is  certain  that  such  a  law  of  thought  might 
exist  and  remain  undetected — it  would  indeed  be  scarcely  detectible.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  too  little  respecting  the  mind  to  be  certain  that  no  such 
law  exists.  If  it  existed,  then  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  action  of  the 
mind  in  the  hour  of  death  might  raise  a  vision  in  the  mind  of  another. 

We  shall  venture  to  quote  here  an  old  but  well-authenticated  story,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Owen  in  his  Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the  Next, 
leaving  to  our  readers  the  inquiry  whether  probabilities  are  more  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  (1)  the  story  is  untrue,  or  (2)  the  event  related  was  only 
a  remarkable  coincidence  between  a  certain  event  and  a  certain  cerebral 
phenomenon,  in  reality  no  way  associated  with  it,  or  (3)  that  there  was  a 
real  association  physically  explicable,  or  (4)  that  the  event  was  super- 
natural. Lord  Erskine  related  to  Lady  Morgan — herself  a  perfect  sceptic 
— (we  wish,  all  the  same,  that  the  story  came  direct  from  Erskine)  the 
following  personal  narrative  : — "  On  arriving  at  Edinburgh  one  morning, 
after  a  considerable  absence  from  Scotland,  he  met  in  the  street  his  father's 
old  butler,  looking  very  pale  and  wan.  He  asked  him  what  brought  him 
to  Edinburgh.  The  butler  replied, '  To  meet  your  honour,  and  solicit  your 
interference  with  my  lord  to  recover  a  sum  due  to  me,  which  the  steward 
at  the  last  settlement  did  not  pay.'  Lord  Erskine  then  told  the  butler  to 
step  with  him  into  a  bookseller's  shop  close  by,  but  on  turning  round  again 
he  was  not  to  be  seen.  Puzzled  at  this  he  found  out  the  man's  wife,  who 
lived  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  the  butler  was 
dead,  and  that  he  had  told  his  wife,  on  his  death-bed,  that  the  steward  had 
wronged  him  of  some  money,  and  that  when  Master  Tom  returned  he 
would  see  her  righted.  This  Lord  Erskine  promised  to  do,  and  shortly 
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afterwards  kept  his  promise."  Lady  Morgan  then  says,  "Either  Lord 
Erskine  did  or  did  not  believe  this  strange  story :  if  he  did,  what  a  strange 
aberration  of  intellect !  if  he  did  not  what  a  stranger  aberration  from  truth  ! 
My  opinion  is  that  he  did  believe  it."  Mr.  Owen  deals  with  the  hypothesis 
that  aberration  of  intellect  was  in  question,  and  gives  several  excellent 
reasons  for  rejecting  that  hypothesis ;  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  butler's  phantom  had  really  appeared  after  his  death.  "  The  natural 
inference  from  the  facts,  if  they  are  admitted,  is,"  he  says,  "  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  which  as  yet  we  may  be  unable  to  define,  those  over 
whom  the  death-change  has  passed,  still  interested  in  the  concerns  of  earth, 
may  for  a  time  at  least  retain  the  power  of  occasional  interference  in  these 
concerns ;  for  example,  in  an  effort  to  right  injustice  done."  He  thus  adopts 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  the  supernatural  interpreta- 
tion. But  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  (assuming  it  to  be  true) 
that  the  butler  was  dead  at  the  moment  when  Erskine  saw  the  vision  and 
heard  the  words.  If  this  moment  preceded  the  moment  of  the  butler's 
death,  the  story  falls  into  the  category  of  those  which  seem  explicable  by 
the  theory  of  brain-waves.  We  express  no  opinion. 

"We  had  intended  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  appearances 
which  have  been  regarded  as  ghosts  of  departed  persons,  and  to  the  study 
of  some  other  matters  which  either  are  or  may  be  referred  to  coincidences 
and  superstitions.  But  our  space  is  exhausted.  Perhaps  we  may  hereafter 
have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  subject — not  to  dogmatize  upon 
it,  nor  to  undertake  to  explain  away  the  difficulties  which  surround  it, 
but  to  indicate  the  considerations  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  should  be 
applied  to  the  investigation  of  such  matters  by  those  who  wish  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  belief  .that  is  in  them. 

At  present  we  must  be  content  with  indicating  the  general  interpreta- 
tion of  coincidences  which  appear  very  remarkable,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
cannot  be  reasonably  referred  to  special  interpositions  of  providence.  The 
fact  really  is  that  occasions  are  continually  occurring  where  coincidences  of 
the  sort  are  possible,  though  improbable.  Now  the  improbability  in  any 
particular  case  would  be  a  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  that  in  that 
case  no  coincidence  would  occur.  But  the  matter  is  reversed  when  a  great 
multitude  of  cases  are  in  question.  The  probable  result  then  is  that  there 
will  be  coincidences.  We  may  easily  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  a 
question  of  ordinary  probabilities.  Suppose  there  is  a  lottery  with  a 
thousand  tickets  and  but  one  prize.  Then  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
any  particular  ticket-holder  will  obtain  the  prize — the  odds  are,  in  fact, 
999  to  1  against  him.  But  suppose  he  had  one  ticket  in  each  of  a  million 
different  lotteries  all  giving  the  same  chance  of  success.  Then  it  would  not 
be  surprising  for  him  to  draw  a  prize ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  most 
remarkable  coincidence  if  he  did  not  draw  one.  The  same  event — the 
drawing  of  a  prize — which  in  one  case  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
improbable,  becomes  in  the  other  case  highly  probable.  So  it  is  with 
coincidences  which  appear  utterly  improbable.  It  would  be  a  most 
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wonderful  thing  if  such  coincidences  did  not  occur,  and  occur  pretty 
frequently,  in  the  experience  of  every  man,  since  the  opportunities  for 
their  occurrence  enormously  outnumber  the  chances  against  the  occurrence 
of  any  particular  instance. 

We  may  reason  in  like  manner  as  to  superstitions.  Or  rather,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  coincidences  on  which  superstitions  are  commonly  based 
are  in  many  instances  not  even  remarkable.  Misfortunes  '  are  not  so 
uncommon,  for  instance,  that  the  occurrence  of  a  disaster  of  some  sort 
after  the  spilling  of  salt  at  table  can  be  regarded  as  surprising.  If  three 
or  four  persons,  who  are  discussing  the  particular  superstition  relating  to 
salt-cellars,  can  cite  instances  of  an  apparent  connection  between  a 
misfortune  and  the  contact  of  salt  with  a  table-cloth,  the  circumstance  is 
in  no  sense  to  be  wondered  at ;  it  would  be  much  more  remarkable  if  the 
contrary  were  the  case.  There  is  scarcely  a  superstition  of  the  commoner 
sort  which  is  not  in  like  manner  based,  not  on  some  remarkable  coincidence, 
but  on  the  occasional  occurrence  of  quite  common  coincidences.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  of  the  facts  on  which  nearly  all  the  vulgar  superstitions 
have  been  based,  that  it  would  have  amounted  to  little  less  than  a  miracle 
if  such  facts  were  not  common  in  the  experience  of  every  person.  Any 
other  superstitions  could  be  just  as  readily  started,  and  be  very  quickly 
supported  by  as  convincing  evidence.  If  the  present  writer  were  to 
announce  to-morrow  in  all  the  papers  and  on  every  wall  that  misfortune 
is  sure  to  follow  when  any  person  is  ill-advised  enough  to  pare  a  finger-nail 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  any  Friday  morning,  that  announcement 
would  be  supported  within  a  week  by  evidence  of  the  most  striking  kind. 
In  less  than  a  month  it  would  be  an  established  superstition.  If  this 
appears  absurd  and  incredible,  let  the  reader  consider,  merely  the  absurdity 
of  ordinary  superstitions.  Take,  for  instance,  fortune-telling  by  means  of 
cards.  If  our  police  reports  did  not  assure  us  that  such  vaticination  is 
believed  in  by  many,  would  it  be  credible  that  reasoning  beings  could  hope 
to  learn  anything  of  the  future  from  the  order  in  which  a  few  pieces  of 
painted  paper  happened  to  fall  when  shuffled  ?  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
this  or  any  way  of  telling  fortunes  is  believed  in.  Persons  believe  in  the 
predictions  of  fortune-tellers  for  the  seemingly  excellent  reason  that  such 
predictions  are  repeatedly  fulfilled.  They  do  not  notice  that  (setting 
apart  happy  guesses  based  on  known  facts)  there  would  be  as  many  fulfil- 
ments if  every  prediction  had  been  precisely  reversed.  It  is  the  same  with 
other  common  superstitions.  Reverse  them,  and  they  are  as  trustworthy 
as  before.  Let  the  superstition  be  that  to  every  one  spilling  salt  at  dinner 
some  great  piece  of  good  luck  will  occur  before  the  day  is  over ;  let  seven 
years  of  good  fortune  be  promised  to  the  person  who  breaks  a  mirror ;  and 
so  on.  These  new  superstitions  would  be  before  long  supported  by  as 
good  evidence  as  those  now  in  existence ;  and  they  would  be  worth  as 
much,  since  both  orders  of  superstition  are  worth  nothing. 
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No  more  than  sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since  a  cannon-shot  was  fired 
from  the  British  Admiral's  flagship  in  the  Canton  river,  to  which  we  may 
now  look  back  as  having  heen  the  unsuspected  signal  of  thorough  change 
in  all  the  relations  between  Europe  and  the  far  East.     Little  as  brave  old 
Sir  Michael  Seymour  may  have  foreseen  such  consequences  as  about  to 
flow  from  his  resort  to  arms,  forced  on  him  by  the  contemptuous  arrogance 
with  which  Commissioner  Yeh  made  prisoners  of  the  crew  of  the  lorcha 
Arrow  while  under  the  British  flag,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  short  and 
sharp  hostilities  of  October,  1856,  were  the  prelude  and  the  motive  of  an 
awakening  throughout  China,  Japan,  and  the  nations  immediately  adjoining 
these    countries,   to   the  vast   proportions   of    which   our   attention   is 
increasingly  demanded.     Whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  lingering  remains  of 
a  policy  of  endurance  under  Chinese  exclusiveness  were  finally  abandoned, 
and   measures   were   initiated  which   have   led  to  the  establishment  of 
European  legations  at  Peking,  to  the  entire  withdrawal  of  official  restric- 
tions upon  travel  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  to  the  foundation  of 
a  greatly  increased  number  of  foreign  settlements  in  various  parts  of  China, 
Japan  has  been  likewise  thrown  open  through  treaties  negotiated,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  barely  more  than  an  episode  in  the  operations  pending 
with  reference  to  the  Chinese.     Startling,  indeed,  have  been  the  changes 
wrought  in  immediate  consequence  of  Lord  Elgin's  Treaty  of  1858  with 
the  Tycoon.     A  country  which  so  lately  as  fourteen  years  ago  was  still, 
notwithstanding  a  few  earlier  attempts  at  intercourse,  practically  closed 
against  all  foreigners  save  the  privileged   and  subservient   Dutch,  now 
treats  on  a  footing  of  equality — and  what  is  better,  of  intelligent  friend- 
ship— with  all  foreign  naiions,  has  transformed  its  system  of  government 
under  the  influence  of  imported  ideas,  and  is  on  the  point  of  witnessing 
with  equanimity,  and  perhaps  with  pride,  its  heaven-descended  emperor 
embark  upon  one  of  his  own  steam-frigates,  to  make  manifest  by  visits  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  the  revolution  which  his  government  and  the 
feelings  of  his  people  have   undergone.     Japan,  indeed,  has  acted  for 
herself  since  the  necessity  of  change  was  first  forced  upon  her  govern- 
ment ;  she  has  outrun  the  counsels  of  her  most  sanguine  foreign  advisers, 
and   has   hastened,   it  may  seem   even   more   rapidly  than   needful,  to 
appropriate  all  the  methods  of  western  civilization  and  the  procedures  of 
European  governments.     In  the   case   of  China,    if  no   such  mercurial 
eagerness  as  that  of  the  Japanese  be  visible,  and  if  the  changes  introduced 
be  slight  in  comparison  with  those  to  which  Japan  has  submitted,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  state  of  affairs  now  prevailing  is  distinguished 
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by  innovations  of  a  radical  and  widely-reaching  nature.  At  the  first 
glance,  however,  a  distinction  between  the  changes  accepted  by  Japan 
and  those  introduced  in  China  may  be  clearly  perceived.  In  the  former 
country,  after  a  brief  period  of  doubt  and  reluctance,  the  influence  of 
European  thought  has  been  welcomed  with  a  gladness  deepening  to 
enthusiasm,  and  the  highest  in  authority  have  openly  set  themselves  to 
improve  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  whole  people  committed 
to  their  charge  as  well  as  their  own  official  system.  In  China,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  feelings  manifested  from  high  to  low  have  been  no  other 
than  an  impatience  of  the  necessities  which  have  made  departure  from 
the  ancient  ways  inevitable — a  fixed  desire  to  restrict,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  operation  of  such  changes — and  an  anxiety  to  prevent  the  great  body 
of  the  people  from  becoming  affected  by  the  altered  condition  of  affairs 
which  has  modified  against  its  will  the  attributes  and  action  of  the 
Government.  Inspired  by  such  sentiments,  and  based  in  its  constitution 
upon  a  philosophy  which  explicitly  repudiates  innovation  of  any  kind,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  Chinese  Government  should  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  proposals  for  improving  the  internal  condition  or  developing  the 
vast  material  resources  of  the  country  by  means  of  foreign  expedients. 
Eailways  and  telegraphs  are  alike  proscribed  as  influences  which  can  only 
disturb,  without  benefiting,  the  people  which  has  thriven  without  such 
aids  for  more  than  two  thousand  years ;  the  working  of  mines  whence 
coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  doubtless  also  the  precious  metals  might  be 
extracted  in  unlimited  quantities,  is  wholly  forbidden ;  whilst  even  a 
function  of  government  so  elementary,  and  at  the  same  time  so  important 
to  the  general  interest  as  that  of  establishing  a  national  currency,  is 
eschewed.  These,  and  other  measures,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  of 
immense  advantage  to  government  and  people  alike,  continue  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Chinese  polity,  and  every  proposal  tending  in  their 
direction  is  stoutly  opposed  by  a  governing  class  whose  interests  are  based 
upon  the  immobility  of  national  thought.  The  one  particular  in  which  China 
has  shown  a  readiness  to  profit,  otherwise  than  under  pressure,  by  European 
example  and  assistance,  is  in  the  manufacture  and  employment  of  destruc- 
tive implements.  The  nation  which  persists  in  training  its  regular  army 
to  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  alone,  shows  at  the  same  time  an  eager- 
ness to  possess  itself  of  the  latest  forms  of  breech-loading  weapons  and 
the  most  formidable  torpedoes  and  mitrailleuses  ;  and  while  retaining 
intact  the  ancient  organization  of  provincial  junk  squadrons  and  a  whole 
host  of  so-called  marine  forces  appertaining  to  this  useless  fleet,  has,  at 
the  same  time,  expended  millions  in  providing  itself  with  war  steamers 
which  might  constitute  a  navy  were  they  not  left  studiously  deficient  in 
such  requisites  as  trained  officers,  systematic  organization,  and  even  a 
national  flag.  Such  are  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  adopting  the 
methods,  without  acquiescing  in  the  principles,  of  European  armaments ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  these  results  have 
been  brought  about.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  even  in  the 
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utterances  of  their  rulers,  the  adoption  of  warlike  expedients  from  a 
European  source  is  attributed  to  a  desire  so  to  strengthen  China  as  to 
enable  her  sooner  or  later  to  resist  all  further  tendencies  toward  change. 
The  darling  wish  of  some  of  her  leading  statesmen  has  been  that,  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  arms,  the  country  may  achieve  the  power  of  reverting  in 
every  particular  to  its  ancient  system  :  using  the  rifle  and  the  cannon  for 
the  purpose  of  re-establishing  "  bows  and  arrows  and  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  "  as  the  undoubted  national  motto.  Europeans  may  clearly 
perceive  that  such  aspirations  are  wholly  chimerical,  and  that  the  policy 
at  present  pursued  by  the  Chinese  must  end  in  further  reforms,  preceded 
or  not  by  heavy  disaster  according  to  the  degree  of  wisdom  shown  in 
accepting  the  inevitable ;  but  to  China,  the  armaments  now  being  urged 
on,  suffice,  it  is  evident,  as  encouragements  to  persevere  in  the  traditional 
policy  of  repellence  and  antagonism  toward  foreign  nations.  It  is  all  the 
more  .desirable,  therefore,  that  these  proceedings  should  be  clearly  and 
continuously  kept  in  view. 

The  adoption  of  European  engines  of  destruction  by  the  Chinese,  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  is  of  very  recent  date.  It  has  lately  been  shown 
that  gunpowder  is  not,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  a  Chinese  invention,  and 
that  the  use  of  explosive  compounds  was  introduced  into  China  at  a 
comparatively  late  period.  Artillery  was  first  constructed  on  models 
derived  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  the 
Portuguese  navigators  who  visited  Canton,  and  hand-guns  were  unknown 
for  some  time  subsequently,  until  manufactured  in  imitation  of  those 
already  in  use  among  the  Japanese.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the 
first  rude  notions  of  artillery  began  to  prevail,  the  French  and  Italian 
missionaries  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  ruling  powers  in  China  by 
casting  cannon  of  improved  form  and  transcribing  European  works  on 
fortification  and  gunnery ;  and  with  the  knowledge  and  appliances  current 
in  Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century,  China  remained  content  until 
the  first  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1840-42  exposed  the  ineflicacy  of  her 
defences  and  the  irresistible  power  of  her  antagonist.  A  hurried  and 
futile  endeavour  was  made  at  this  time  to  repair  the  consequences  of  past 
neglect  by  casting  monster  cannon  and  by  devising  torpedoes,  for  which 
latter  engines  the  hint  was  given  by  an  American  naval  officer,  whose 
ingenuity,  however,  fell  short  of  his  good  intentions;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fate  which  befell  all  attempts  of  this  kind  to 
resist  the  operations  of  Admiral  Parker  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  When 
hostilities  again  broke  out  in  1856  no  further  progress  had  been  made, 
and  the  huge  cannon  which  frowned  from  the  batteries  of  the  Bogue,  the 
walls  of  Canton,  and  the  earthworks  of  Taku,  proved  successively  power- 
less to  check  the  progress  of  the  foreign  invader.  It  was  not  aggression 
from  abroad  but  internal  disorder  that  actually  launched  China  upon  her 
present  course  of  improvement  in  military  affairs.  Whilst  hostilities 
against  the  Central  Government  were  still  pending  in  1860,  and  an 
expedition  was  actually  in  movement  against  Peking,  British  and  French 
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troops  were  called  upon  to  defend  Shanghai  from  an  attack  by  the  Taiping 
rebels,  "who,  at  that  time,  controlled  an  important  extent  of  territory  in 
Central  China.  For  the  purpose  of  coping  with  these  insurgents  the 
Imperial  authorities  had  been  compelled  to  implore  foreign  assistance,  and 
had  actually  enlisted  a  force  of  European  mercenaries  for  service  against 
the  rebels.  The  ultimate  development  of  this  force  into  a  little  army 
of  Chinese,  trained  and  led  by  European  officers,  further  necessitated 
the  acquisition  of  large  quantities  of  European  munitions  of  war,  and 
the  introduction  of  modern  armaments  was  gradually  although  reluctantly 
acknowledged  as  desirable.  In  1861,  Dr.  Macartney,  assistant-surgeon 
in  H.M.'s  99th  Eegiment,  at  that  time  stationed  in  China,  resigned  his 
military  appointment,  and  tendered  his  services  to  Li  Hung-chang,  the 
Governor  of  the  province  in  which  Shanghai  is  situate,  as  an  instructor  in 
chemical  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms.  Under 
Dr.  Macartney's  auspices  a  small  manufactory  of  rockets  was  commenced, 
and  somewhat  later  mortars  were  cast,  the  successful  use  of  which  in 
engagements  with  the  rebels,  induced  his  employers  to  give  increased 
scope  to  his  abilities.  Li  Hung-chang,  the  most  astute  and  determined 
among  all  the  rulers  of  China,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  appliances  in  warfare  at  least  could  no  longer  be 
resisted ;  and  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the  work  of  rendering  his 
country  self-sufficient  in  this  respect.  At  the  outset,  nothing  more  was 
attempted  than  the  establishment  of  some  small  workshops  at  Shanghai,  but 
even  here  and  from  the  very  first  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mechanicians' 
work  was  recognized  in  the  ordinary  Chinese  operative  class — as  had,  indeed, 
already  been  noticed  in  the  docks  and  machine-shops  previously  set  on 
foot  in  different  parts  of  China  for  the  repair  of  European  shipping.  The 
national  habits  of  industry,  minute  application,  and  sobriety,  were  found 
to  leave  nothing  wanting  but  instruction  and  practice  in  order  to  create  a 
class  of  skilled  artizans  who  would  speedily  compete  with  and  ere  long 
wholly  supersede — on  Chinese  soil  at  least — the  erratic  and  spendthrift 
European  workmen  who  had  in  the  first  instance  been  employed  in  con- 
siderable numbers  wherever  the  manufacture  or  use  of  machinery  was  in 
question.  On  the  capture  of  Nanking,  in  1864  by  the  Imperial  forces, 
the  arsenal  works  were  removed  from  Shanghai  to  that  city,  and 
Dr.  Macartney  was  commissioned  to  lay  out  among  the  ruins  left  by  the 
insurgents  a  great  extent  of  workshops  and  foundries  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  European  manufacture  were  to  be  copied.  The  arsenal  of 
Nanking  thus  became  the  original  upon  which  all  subsequent  attempts  in 
the  same  direction  have  been  based  ;  and  although  now  eclipsed  by  larger 
undertakings  of  the  same  kind,  it  still  remains  at  once  the  most  purely 
national  and  the  least  exposed  to  danger  from  without  of  all  the  Chinese 
centres  of  military  armament. 

In  addition  to  Nanking,  where  to  the  original  undertakings  in  connec- 
tion with  artillery  manufacture,  experiments  in  the  fabrication  and  use  of 
torpedoes  have  of  late  years  been  carried  on,  the  arsenals  founded  by  the 
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Chinese  under  European  superintendence  are  three  in  number,  and  are 
situated  respectively  at  Foochow  in  the  south,  at  Shanghai  in  Central 
China,  and  at  Tientsing,  in  close  proximity  to  the  capital.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  each  of  these  important  centres  of  warlike  industry, 
it  is  necessary  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  administrative  organization 
under  which  they  are  conducted.  The  Government  of  China,  regarded  as 
a  central  power,  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  Asiatic  forms  of  rule.  The  Sovereign  is  indeed  the 
Vicegerent  of  Heaven,  and  invested  theoretically  with  boundless  power 
over  everyone  of  his  subjects  ;  but  the  despotism  which  a  Chinese  emper.or 
wields  according  to  such  views  of  his  attributes  and  functions  is 
materially  tempered  by  the  vast  distances  and  the  enormous  multitudes 
over  which  his  sway  extends.  Owing  to  these  causes,  the  Empire  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  semi-independent  jurisdictions  (eighteen  in 
China  proper  alone),  each  of  which  has  its  own  complete  official  hierarchy* 
its  army  and  navy,  and  its  separate  revenue  system.  From  the  surplus 
funds  of  each  of  these  provinces,  after  defraying  the  claims  of  local 
administration,  sums  are  annually  remitted  to  Peking,  for  the  use  of  the 
court  and  the  support  of  the  metropolitan  officials  and  garrison.  In  case 
of  need,  one  province  is  also  directed  to  supply  "  auxiliary  funds  "  to  any 
other  which  may  be  in  straits  owing  to  extraordinary  requirements.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  no  such  thing  exists,  in  reality,  as  the  Chinese 
army,  navy,  or  exchequer,  viewed  as  a  whole ;  and  to  the  decentralised 
form  of  administration  may  be  attributed  in  some  degree  the  disasters 
which  have  invariably  befallen  the  Chinese  arms  whenever  engaged  in 
collision  with  foreign  powers.  The  same  system  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  all  the  important  manufacturing  centres  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, without  any  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  at 
Peking,  and  to  a  great  extent  without  its  previous  knowledge. 

The  foundation  of  the  most  extensive  and  costly  of  the  three  existing 
arsenals  was  due  in  the  first  place  not  to  any  far-reaching  designs,  but 
rather  to  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  two  Chinese  officials — one  the  well- 
known  Li  Hung-chang  already  mentioned,  and  the  other  his  colleague  in 
the  operations  carried  on  for  the  extinction  of  the  Taiping  rebellion,  Tso 
Tsung-tang.  The  last-named  functionary  having  been  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Fukien  and  Chekiang  in  1866,  was  visited  at  his  seat  of 
government  (Foochow)  by  an  adventurous  Frenchman,  named  Daigue- 
belle,  who  had  some  time  previously  been  employed  by  Tso  Tsung-tang 
in  command  of  a  body  of  disciplined  Chinese.  This  individual  proposed 
the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  similar  to  that  already  in  successful 
working  order  at  Nanking  ;  and  the  Governor-General,  eager  to  outdo  if 
possible  the  exploits  of  his  celebrated  rival,  gladly  closed  with  the  pro- 
positions made  to  him.  For  the  purpose  of  concluding  the  arrangements, 
the  assistance  of  a  Frenchman,  at  that  time  employed  in  the  Chinese 
Customs'  service,  M.  Paul  Giguel,  was  called  in ;  and  this  gentleman, 
throwing  up  his  appointment  elsewhere,  secured  for  himself  the  post  of 
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director  of  the  prospective  undertaking,  with  M.  Daiguebelle  as  second 
in  command.  Salaries  of  5,00(K  per  annum  were  guaranteed  to  the  two 
projectors  for  a  term  of  years,  with  a  bonus  of  25,000?.  each  in  case  of 
breach  of  the  engagement,  and  carte-blanche  for  the  selection  pf  engineers 
and  foremen  in  France  was  further  conceded  to  them.  After  completing 
these  arrangements  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  Governor- General 
explained  to  the  Central  Government,  in  a  confidential  memorial,  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  and  dockyard  upon 
the  river  Min  at  Foochow ;  but  although  he  laid  stress  upon  the 
advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  China  from  the  possession  of  steam  gun- 
boats which  might  hereafter  encounter  on  equal  terms  the  European 
squadrons,  and  be  made  use  of  in  blocking  the  approaches  to  the  capital, 
his  propositions  were  received  with  visible  distrust  by  his  cautious 
superiors.  An  attempt  was  indeed  made  to  repudiate  the  contract 
entered  into  with  MM.  Giguel  and  Daiguebelle ;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  forfeit  stipulated  on  behalf  of  these  gentlemen  was  firmly  secured  to 
them,  and  it  was  thought  best,  apparently,  to  proceed  with  the  work  they 
had  been  engaged  to  perform.  Barely  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
operations  were  commenced  at  Foochow,  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement, 
and  very  substantial  results  have  already  been  achieved,  although  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  outlay  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling,  which  has 
been  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  undertaking,  is  on  the  whole  duly 
represented. 

The  site  selected  for  the  arsenal  was  a  spot  of  some  forty  acres  in 
extent,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Min,  below  Foochow,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  anchorage  for  foreign  shipping.  In  order  to  make  this 
site  available,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  more  than  one  half  of  the  area  to 
an  additional  height  of  five  feet,  and  upon  the  foundation  thus  prepared 
the  necessary  workshops  and  dwelling-houses  have  been  erected.  The 
object  proposed  in  establishing  the  arsenal  was  partly  the  construction  of 
ships  and  engines,  and  for  the  rest  the  instruction  of  Chinese  in  nautical 
and  mathematical  science,  with  the  view  of  rendering  them  capable-  in 
time  of  undertaking  the  sole  management  and  control  of  their  own  manu- 
factories and  steam- vessels.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  Foochow  arsenal 
differs  from  all  the  other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature  hitherto  set 
on  foot  in  China,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  M.  Giguel  for  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  has  organized  a  system  of  instruction  as  well  as  the 
departments  of  manual  labour.  The  number  of  foreign  employes  (prin- 
cipally French)  is  at  present  between  sixty  and  seventy,  including  teachers, 
accountants,  draughtsmen,  and  artizans.  The  schools  of  theoretical  and 
practical  navigation  have,  from  an  early  period,  been  placed  under  British 
instructors,  of  whom  one,  Mr.  Swainson,  is  an  officer  on  half-pay  of 
H.M.'s  navy,  and  the  school  of  engineering  is  likewise  presided  over  by 
an  Englishman.  The  schools  for  which  French  teachers  are  provided  are 
a  school  of  naval  construction,  a  chronometer  school,  and  a  school  for 
apprentices ;  and  some  300  young  Chinese  in  all  form  the  average  attend- 
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aneo  at  these  places  of  instruction.  The  students  are  selected  by  the 
local  authorities,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chinese  official,  who  is  chief 
superintendent  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  receive  a  stipend  from 
government  during  the  period  of  their  study.  The  number  of  native 
artisans  employed  in  the  arsenal  is  about  fifteen  hundred,  of  whom  one- 
third  are  carpenters  and  one-third  iron-smiths.  Under  the  direction  of 
their  foreign  instructors  and  foremen,  these  Chinese  "  hands  "  have  not 
only  constructed  buildings  and  dockyard-works  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  European  nation,  but  have  also  built  and  launched  a  number  of  steam- 
vessels  which  have  for  several  years  past  successfully  navigated  the 
adjacent  waters.  The  machinery  employed  in  the  workshops  has  been 
chiefly  imported  from  France,  and  supplied  by  the  house  of  Claparede 
et  Cie.,  but  as  instruction  advances  the  Chinese  will  ere  long  manufacture 
for  themselves  the  machines  and  tools  required.  It  is  stated  that  already 
a  "man-of-war  like  H.M.S.  Favourite,  of  2,300  tons  and  400  horse- 
power could  be  built,  her  engines,  boilers,  and  screw  manufactured,  her 
armament,  sails,  cordage,  iron  masts,  and  anchors  made,  and  her  mid- 
ship battery  plated  with  heavy  laminated  plates  rolled  at  the  arsenal. 
Her  guns  could  be  forged  there,  her  shot  and  shell  fitted  there,  and 
her  copper  sheathing  rolled  out,  on  the  completion  of  the  works  in 
progress." 

The  object  contemplated  from  the  outset  was  the  construction  within 
the  first  five  years  of  sixteen  steamers,  the  engines  of  nine  of  which  were 
to  be  built  on  the  spot  and  the  remaining  seven  to  be  brought  from 
Europe.  Of  these  eleven  vessels  were  to  be  transports,  carrying  guns,  but 
chiefly  intended  to  be  used  in  conveying  the  annual  supplies  of  rice  to 
Peking ;  and  the  remaining  five  to  be  gun-boats.  Of  this  work  about 
one-half  has  already  been  completed,  and  three  or  four  vessels  of  each 
class  have  been  successfully  launched.  The  first  transports  completed 
have  been  employed  for  some  three  years  past  in  the  transport  of  rice  to 
the  north,  and  although  manned  and  commanded  solely  by  Chinese,  they 
have  hitherto  met  with  no  accident.  The  nominal  commander  is  in  each 
case  a  mandarin  who,  although  totally  ignorant  of  navigation  or  nautical 
discipline,  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  her  contents, 
whilst  the  actual  conduct  of  the  vessel  is  managed  for  the  most  part  by 
men  who  have  previously  sailed  as  pilots  or  been  employed  as  engineers 
on  board  European  merchant  steamers.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  either  seamanship  or  discipline  of  a  high  order  is 
to  be  found  on  board  these  vessels ;  and  although  in  the  former  respect 
improvement  will  undoubtedly  be  effected  as  time  goes  on,  the  "  smart- 
ness" inseparable  from  European  ideas  of  men-of-war  will  in  vain  be 
looked  for  so  long  as  existing  prejudices  continue  to  bear  sway  with  refer- 
ence to  the  functions  and  dignity  of  the  class  corresponding  to  our  own 
"  commissioned  officers." 

Proceeding  now  to  Shanghai,  we  find  the  arsenal  and  dockyard 
established  here,  due,  like  the  Foochow  undertaking,  to  the  initiative  of  a 
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provincial  officer.  In  continuation  of  Dr.  Macartney's  manufacturing 
enterprise,  and  after  his  transference  to  Nanking,  a  small  establishment 
was  set  on  foot  in  1865  by  the  then  Taotai  (or  local  Governor)  at 
Shanghai,  Ting  Jih-ch'ang.  An  American  superintendent  of  works  was 
employed  by  this  official  in  the  fabrication  of  muskets  and  the  casting  of 
shell  and  cannon  ;  but  in  1867,  an  extensive  establishment  was  set  on 
foot  at  a  spot  about  one  mile  from  the  European  settlement,  which  has 
now  become  widely  known  as  the  Kao-chang-miao  arsenal.  Here,  under 
American  and  English  superintendents,  works  of  a  similar  kind  to  those 
at  Foochow  have  been  constructed,  at  a  considerably  less  expense  and 
more  completely  under  native  control.  Five  gun-vessels  have  been  built 
and  launched  from  this  naval  yard,  one  of  which  is  propelled  by  paddles 
and  the  remainder  by  screws  ;  whilst  within  the  last  few  months  a  screw 
frigate  of  2,700  tons  measurement  and  400  horse-power  has  been  also 
launched.  A  sister-vessel  is  in  process  of  construction,  beside  which  a 
small  iron-plated  vessel  has  also  been  undertaken.  Some  of  the  most 
highly- skilled  artisans  have  been  brought  from  England  for  this  purpose, 
as  also  for  the  manufacture  of  breech-loading  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and 
ammunition.  A  separate  powder  manufactory  has  been  constructed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  dockyard.  The  superintendent  of  the  establish- 
ment is,  at  present,  an  Englishman,  and  under  him  instructors  of  different 
nationalities  are  employed  in  teaching  various  branches  of  European 
science  to  pupils  who,  like  those  at  Foochow,  receive  an  allowance  from 
the  public  funds.  A  peculiarity  of  this  institution  is  the  employment  of 
translators,  who  have  not  only  been  engaged  in  rendering  into  Chinese 
European  works  on  scientific  subjects,  but  are  also  employed  in  translating 
intelligence  an  1  leading  articles  from  foreign  newspapers. 

The  remaining  point  at  which  European  mechanical  resources  have 
been  adopted  in  aid  of  the  warlike  appliances  of  China  is  Tientsing,  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Shanghai,  and  within  a  day's 
journey  of  the  imperial  capital.  At  this  place  a  school  of  instruction  for 
Chinese  troops  in  European  drill  and  tactics  was  set  on  foot  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  by  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  some  thousands  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  have  been  instructed  in  these  subjects.  Great  aptitude  has  been 
shown  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  for  submission  to  discipline 
by  the  rank  and  file,  but  the  efforts  of  the  foreign  instructors  have  been 
almost  wholly  neutralized  through  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  officers  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  European  drill  and  discipline,  and 
the  apathy  consequently  shown  so  soon  as  the  drilled  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  the  course  of  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  small  model 
force  thus  organized,  the  Imperial  Commissioner  residing  at  Tientsing, 
Chung-how  (subsequently  implicated  in  the  massacre  of  twenty-one 
French  and  Russian  residents  of  the  city  on  the-  21st  June,  1870),  set 
on  foot  in  1868  a  powder  manufactory  under  English  superintendence, 
for  which  extensive  works  were  undertaken.  Buildings  have  been 
erected  on  the  most  approved  European  model,  and  the  first  step 
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toward  familiarizing  the  Chinese  with  the  idea  of  a  railway  was  at  the 
same  time  achieved  in  laying  down  a  tramroad  for  trucks  to  be 
drawn  by  horses  connecting  the  different  portions  of  the  establishment. 
The  manufacture  of  powder  had  not  been  commenced  at  the  time  when 
the  massacre  of  1870  took  place ;  and  this  event,  involving  the  relations 
of  China  with  foreign  Powers  in  circumstances  of  a  critical  nature,  led  to 
a  temporary  suspension  of  the  works  in  progress.  Chung-how  having 
been  removed  from  his  post,  was  ultimately  succeeded  by  the  energetic 
Li  Hung-chang,  who  brought  with  him  from  Nanking  his  early  protege 
Dr.  Macartney,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  activity  to  pushing  on  and 
enlarging  the  armaments  in  progress  in  the  North  of  China.  With  an 
earnestness  which  betokened  apprehensions  of  hostilities  between  China 
and  foreign  Powers,  such  as  would  undoubtedly  have  ensued  upon  the 
massacre  at  Tientsing  had  not  graver  difficulties  almost  simultaneously 
beset  the  French  Government — the  new  Imperial  Commissioner  devoted 
himself  to  strengthening  and  arming  completely  afresh  the  celebrated 
forts  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  river  Peiho  at  Taku,  about  seventy 
miles  below  Tientsing.  Taken  by  assault  in  1858,  by  the  British  naval 
forces  under  Sir  Michael  Seymour ;  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  repulse  in 
the  following  year,  when  heavy  loss  in  both  ships  and  men  was  inflicted 
on  the  squadron  under  Sir  James  Hope;  and  eventually,  after  being 
greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged,  once  more  assaulted  and  taken  by  the 
British  and  French  expeditionary  forces  in  1860 — the  Taku  Forts  have  a 
historical  celebrity  commensurate  with  the  vast  strength  of  their  position 
and  with  their  importance  as  commanding  the  only  direct  route  to  the 
capital  of  China.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  exaggerate  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  position  of  which  the  Chinese  have  availed  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  seaward  approaches  to  Tientsing  and 
Peking.  The  narrow  and  tortuous  Peiho,  winding  in  endless  convolutions 
through  a  plain  unbroken  by  a  single  rising  ground  between  Tientsing  and 
the  sea,  discharges  itself  at  Taku  into  the  shallow  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  and 
forms  a  bar  five  miles  to  seaward  of  its  actual  mouth,  upon  which  at  high 
water  a  depth  of  barely  two  fathoms  is  obtained.  For  many  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  river  mud  flats  extend,  sloping 
almost  imperceptibly  upwards  from  high-water  mark,  and  upon  these 
flats,  facing  each  other  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  stand  five  large 
forts,  solidly  constructed  of  earth,  and  connected  by  a  continuous 
curtain  of  the  same  material.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  these  forts, 
if  duly  armed  and  defended,  render  any  attempt  at  entrance  within  the 
river  Peiho  from  seaward  wholly  impracticable  ;  and  as  though  anticipating 
an  early  necessity  for  meeting  an  attack  upon  *this  point,  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  has  within  the  last  two  years  displayed  an  anxious  solicitude 
to  render  the  position  as  impregnable  as  it  should  be.  The  armament  of 
the  forts,  which,  since  their  evacuation  in  18G5  by  the  British  and  French 
garrisons  left  in  possession  up  to  that  period,  had  been  completely 
renewed,  the  guns  placed  in  position  being  principally  heavy  American 
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pieces  of  the  Dahlgren  pattern,  has  now  been  rendered  most  formidable  by 
the  addition  of  twelve  Krupp  guns,  imported  specially  from  Germany  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  in  further  support  of  these  defences,  a  quantity  of 
torpedoes  have  been  obtained  from  England  in  readiness  for  submergence 
at  the  river  approaches.  The  manufacture  of  torpedoes  is  being  at  the 
same  time  actively  prosecuted  in  the  arsenal  of  Nanking  ;  and,  according 
to  the  latest  intelligence  from  China,  a  body  of  10,000  soldiers  has  been 
set  to  work  to  construct  a  military  road  connecting  the  Taku  forts  with 
the  city  of  Tientsing.  Preparations  such  as  these,  pushed  on  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  and  earnestness,  while  at  the  same  time  all  endeavours 
directed  toward  the  introduction  of  peaceful  forms  of  European  enterprise 
are  steadfastly  rejected,  form  an  unfavourable  augury  of  continued  relations 
of  amity  between  China  and  the  Western  powers.  In  a  recent  communi- 
cation to  his  own  Government,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  indeed 
(although  representing  a  Government  which  has  always  striven  to  place 
itself  on  a  footing  of  exceptional  friendliness  with  that  of  China),  has 
confessed  that  he  has  "  personally  no  hope  "  that  a  recurrence  of  hostilities 
will  not  sooner  or  later  be  forced  on  by  the  reviving  arrogance  of  the 
Chinese,  and  their  fixed  determination  to  surrender  nothing  more  of  their 
pretensions  to  supremacy.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Chinese  armaments 
of  the  present  day  have,  therefore,  a  special  interest  for  Great  Britain, 
since,  as  the  leading  power  in  China,  no  cause  of  quarrel  can  arise  by 
which  she  would  not  be  materially  affected  and  most  probably -involved. 
Eegarded  in  their  military  aspects,  the  dockyards  of  Foochow  and  Shanghai, 
the  arsenal  of  Nanking,  and  the  fortifications  of  Taku,  would  probably,  in 
any  future  hostilities,  add  comparatively  little  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  an  attacking  force,  which  would  naturally  be  proportioned  to  the  resistance 
likely  now  to  be  encountered ;  whilst  the  existence  of  organized  means  of 
defence,  in  case  war  should  be  provoked  with  any  European  power,  would 
make  the  duty  of  the  attacking  party  less  inglorious  than  in  the  days 
when  bows  and  arrows,  matchlocks,  and  honeycombed  artillery  of  the 
seventeenth  century  pattern  were  all  that  China  had  to  pit  against  her 
foes.  It  is  from  a  political  point  of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  as  indicating 
only  too  obviously  a  desire  to  arm  the  country  for  resistance  against  all 
further  exigencies  of  improvement,  that  the  warlike  preparations  of  the 
Chinese  are  most  worthy  of  attention ;  and  in  this  respect  the  contrast 
presented  by  Japan,  which  has  parted  wholly  with  her  antiquated  forms 
of  national  defences  whilst  frankly  identifying  herself  with  the  peaceful 
aims  of  a  higher  civilization,  is  truly  remarkable.  In  the  one  case  we 
perceive  a  desire  to  adopt  expedients  and  to  avow  principles  which  have 
been  proved  by  the  experience  of  other  nations  the  most  efficacious  in 
promoting  the  general  good.  In  the  other  a  rooted  antipathy  to  change 
seeks  to  fortify  its  resolution  by  borrowing  just  so  much  of  what  is  foreign 
as  is  necessary  in  order  to  withstand  the  intrusion  of  the  rest.  These 
ideas,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are  plainly  chimerical,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  mind,  which  must  be  the  result  of  technical  education  now  heing 
undergone  by  a  certain  number  of  young  Chinese,  will  help  to  revolu- 
tionize the  national  habits  of  thought.  Iron,  copper,  and  coal  cannot 
long  continue  to  be  used  in  large  and  costly  quantities  at  the  Chinese 
arsenals  and  dockyards  without  leading  to  the  utilization  of  native  re- 
sources which,  although  practically  ignored,  are  nevertheless  known  to 
exist  in  boundless  abundance.  Mines,  again,  must  ere  long  serve  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  railways,  and  in  the  train  of  these  potent  elements 
of  progress  numberless  advantages,  now  undreamt  of  by  the  Chinese 
people,  would  accrue ;  but  what  is  to  be  apprehended  is  that,  unduly 
fortified  in  self-conceit  by  the  possession  of  formidable  warlike  resources, 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  still  more  the  semi-independent  provincial 
satraps,  may  once  more  exceed  the  limits  of  endurance,  and  may  provoke 
a  conflict  with  foreign  powers.  In  case  of  such  a  collision  one  ending 
only  can  be  anticipated,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  provided  in  the 
way  of  ships  and  guns.  Whether  through  the  peaceful  development  of 
mental  agencies — or,  as  seems  more  probable,  once  more  in  consequence 
of  a  struggle  forced  upon  unwilling  antagonists — it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  conditions  to  which  all  other  nations  have  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  adapted  themselves,  must  be  accepted  by  China  also. 
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WHY  this  paper,  which,  is  intended  to  give  some  account  of  the  social  rela- 
tions of  young  men  and  maidens  in  the  United  States,  should  have  been  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Cornhill  or  this  present  writer  entitled  "  On  the  Social 
Peculiarities  of  America,"  I  really  do  not  know.  The  phrase  seems  to 
imply  that  there  is  something  odd  and  singular  in  American  customs, 
whereas  the  fact  is  merely  that  these  customs  differ  from  our  own,  which, 
in  their  turn,  appear  to  other  civilized  nations  j  ust  as  odd  and  unreasonable. 
Pindar  has  said,  "  Custom  is  king  over  all ;  "  and  Herodotus,  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  remark,  which  was  perhaps  less  of  a  commonplace  then 
than  now,  tells  a  story  of  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians  who,  when  they  heard 
from  a  Greek  traveller  that  in  his  country  people  used  to  burn  the  bodies 
of  their  deceased  relatives,  cried  out  with  horror — their  own  practice  being 
to  kill  and  eat  an  aged  parent.  In  a  manner  slightly  less  marked  we  do 
much  the  same  as  these  Indians  ;  we  unconsciously  assume  our  notions  of 
propriety  to  be  the  natural  ones,  and  require  some  defence  or  apology  to  bo 
offered  for  any  deviations  from  them.  This  is  perhaps  most  conspicuously 
the  case  in  matters  of  social  etiquette,  for  its  rules  grow  into  us  and  become 
by  constant  observance  so  much  parts  of  ourselves  that  we  forget  they  are 
only  an  expression  of  floating  opinion  which  we  might  disregard  if  we 
pleased.  Hence,  in  attempting  to  describe  a  system  of  manners  and  usages 
unlike  that  which  prevails  in  happy  England,  one  must  begin  by  requesting 
readers,  and  in  particular  by  entreating  ladies,  not  to  be  startled  at  hearing 
of  these  free  and  lightsome  ways,  and  not  to  condemn  them  or  those  who 
practise  them  till  they  have  reflected  well  on  the  whole  matter.  A  French 
lady  is  shocked  by  the  license  of  English  manners ;  she  will  stand  beside 
her  daughter  in  a  quadrille,  lead  her  away  the  moment  it  is  over,  and  lift 
up  her  hands  when  she  sees  a  couple  wander  off  towards  the  conservatory. 
A  Turkish  lady  will  be  even  more  severe  in  her  criticisms  on  the  indelicacy 
of  all  the  Franks  than  Paris  is  upon  London  and  London  upon  New  York. 
Now,  as  to  America,  everybody  in  England  knows  that  social  intercourse 
is  much  more  free  there  than  it  is  in  Europe,  but  hardly  anybody  knows  in 
what  precisely  this  freedom  consists,  or  what  its  results  are  to  the  young 
people  and  the  whole  community.  Nor  is  it  easy,  even  in  the  States 
themselves,  to  make  out  how  matters  stand.  Society  differs  greatly  in 
town  and  in  country,  in  New  England,  in  the  middle  States,  in  the  South, 
in  the  West.  Even  in  the  same  city  different  sets,  all  of  them  claiming  to 
be  "genteel,"  will  observe  very  different  rules,  some  being  more  and  some 
less  influenced  by  European  example.  Then  one  can't  always  trust  what 
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one  hears  ;  for  while  an  informant  of  advanced  ideas  tends  to  exaggerate 
the  freedom  permitted,  others  are  morbidly  anxious  not  to  be  supposed  to 
fall  below  the  English  standard  of  good-breeding,  and  will  soften  down  or 
deny  outright  what  is  most  distinctively  Transatlantic.  The  statements  of 
this  paper  are  therefore  given  with  some  diffidence,  and  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  that  many  of  them  might  plausibly  be  controverted.  They  are, 
as  one  says  in  a  preface,  the  result  of  an  honest  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion, conducted  by  unprejudiced  inquirers  whose  sources  of  information 
were  both  ample  and  various.  But  I  am  sure  that  if  they  should  meet  the 
eyes  of  certain  ladies  belonging  to  certain  sets  in  New  York  and  Washington, 
they  will  be  scouted  with  real  or  affected  indignation.  "Who  can  this 
Englishman  have  lived  with  when  he  was  in  our  country  ?  Very  inferior 
people,  we  guess.  We  don't  know  such  people."  Nevertheless  the  risk, 
which  after  all  is  not  a  terrible  one,  of  incurring  the  censure  of  these  ladies, 
must  be  faced. 

The  first  point  in  which  the  difference  from  England  strikes  a  stranger 
is  the  liberty  allowed  to  girls  and  young  men  of  going  about  together. 
They  walk  out  in  the  country  or  in  the  streets  of  a  town  not  merely  in 
groups,  but  a  couple,  all  alone,  unaccompanied  by  aunts  or  brothers,  with- 
out asking  any  permission,  and  without  attracting  any  notice.  A  girl  may 
do  this  with  some  particular  friend  as  often  as  she  pleases.  I  knew  a  young 
gentleman  of  Providence,  B.I.,  and  an  extremely  nice  fellow  he  was,  who 
for  a  year  or  more  strolled  out  for  two  hours  one  afternoon  in  every  week 
with  one  young  lady  whose  company  pleased  him,  and  nobody  censured 
either  of  them.  Both  belonged  to  the  best  society.  Driving  is  more  to 
the  taste  of  all  Americans,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  than  walking 
is,  and  to  take  a  lady  out  for  a  drive  behind  his  fast-trotting  horse  is 
one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  American  youth,  who  is  always  happier 
in  the  society  of  women  than  in  that  of  his  own  sex.  Here  and  there  a 
parent  (of  European  proclivities)  may  be  found  who,  without  venturing 
openly  to  disapprove  the  practice,  tries  to  avoid  falling  in  with  it ;  and 
when  the  thing  is  done  on  a  large  scale  it  is  thought,  in  some  sets,  to  be  a 
trifle  more  decorous  to  have  a  matron  of  the  party.  In  New  York,  for 
instance,  where  French  or  English  notions  of  etiquette  are  more  powerful 
than  in  most  other  cities,  when  half-a-dozen  young  men  invite  as  many 
girls  to  drive  with  them  up  through  the  Central  Park  to  a  favourite  dining- 
place  near  the  north  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  dine  or  sup  there,  and  come 
back  in  the  evening,  they  usually  secure  one  married  lady  who  does 
propriety,  or,  as  they  express  it,  matronizes  the  party.  One,  however,  is 
enough,  and  she  is  not  necessarily  a  relative.  But  this  is  rather  an 
exceptional  concession  to  European  ideas  ;  over  almost  the  whole  country, 
and  especially  in  the  West,  no  question  would  be  raised  as  to  the  right  of 
youths  and  maidens  to  drive  about  alone  together  in  waggon,  buggy,  buck- 
board,  or  any  other  contrivance  upon  wheels. 

At  evening  parties,  and  in  particular  at  dances,  w.hich  are  frequented 
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more  assiduously  and  enthusiastically  by  the  American  youth  than  by  our 
own,  the  chaperon,  if  not  quite  unknown,  is  comparatively  rare  and 
.insignificant.  At  Washington,  where  social  usages  are  a  good  deal  influ- 
enced by  the  presence  of  so  many  diplomatists  from  Europe,  I  believe  that 
she  flourishes  ;  and  the  same  may  be  the  case  in  particular  sets  in  one  or  two 
of  the  other  Atlantic  cities.  But  in  most  parts  of  the  Union  her  presence 
would  be  thought  quite  unnecessary.  Now  and  then,  of  course,  it  will 
happen  that  a  mother  or  elder  sister  accompanies  the  girl,  but  far  more 
frequently  she  goes  by  herself  to  the  ball,  looks  after  herself  when  she  is 
there,  and  comes  home  with  a  friend  or  a  servant,  sometimes  with  a  young 
man  who  escorts  her  through  the  streets.  Such  an  escort,  one  is  told, 
need  not  be  a  relative  or  intimate  friend.;  he  may  even  be  a  mere 
acquaintance  who  has  been  introduced  to  her  at  the  party.  Then 
there  is  a  convenient  practice  by  which  a  lady  may  provide  herself  with 
an  escort  for  the  whole  evening,  which  two  bright  young  New  Yorkers, 
who  described  it  to  the  writer,  strongly  recommended  for  adoption  here. 
The  lady  asks  a  young  man  whom  she  knows  fairly  well  to  accompany 
her  to  such  or  such  a  ball,  to  which  he  probably  has  not  been  invited.  He 
conveys  her  there  accordingly,  is  presented  as  her  guest  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  leaves  her  to  her  own  devices  for  the  evening,  and  takes  her  home 
again  in  the  small  hours.  Such  an  escort  is  called  "  a  walking  stick," 
and  the  only  drawback,  said  my  informants,  to  employing  him  is  his 
tendency  to  hang  about  his  owner  at  the  dance,  where  perhaps  he  knows 
scarcely  any  one,  and  to  bother  her  by  asking  for  dances  and  intro- 
ductions. He  has  not  even  the  last  resource  of  the  English  wallflower, 
for  there  are  no  chaperons  to  make  conversation  to  :  and  one  must  there- 
fore choose  as  walking  stick  a  person  of  some  resource  who  can  shift  for 
himself.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  young  lady  wishes  to  go  to  the  theatre  or 
opera,  she  may  ask  a  gentleman  to  take  her  there.  He  can't  well  refuse 
the  honour,  though  it  is  an  expensive  one,  for  carriage  hire  in  New  York 
is  about  five  times  as  high  as  in  London ;  so  he  provides  a  carriage  (if  he 
has  none  of  his  own),  calls  for  her,  takes  her  to  the  play,  and  gives  her 
very  likely  a  supper  at  Delmonico's  afterwards.  This  is  obviously  a 
rather  stronger  deviation  from  English  ways  than  the  mere  absence  of 
chaperons  at  parties,  (in  which  respect  the  usage  of  London  does  not 
govern  all  our  cities),  and  there  are  families  where  it  might  be  thought 
to  savour  of  fastness.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  unim- 
peachable people  do  it  and  permit  it,  and  that  a  girl  is  not  compromised 
by  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course  that  a  girl's  friends  should  be 
also  her  parents'  friends.  Just  as  here  the  acquaintances  of  a  young  man 
who  lives  at  home  are  generally  known  to  the  rest  of  his  family,  so  there 
a  young  lady's  will  be.  But  not  necessarily  so.  You  meet  her  at  a  party 
and  dance  with  her,  or  inquire  about  the  Spanish  song  she  has  sung  so 
prettily  ;  she  asks  you  to  call  and  see  her,  adding  perhaps  that  she  will 
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sing  Spanish  songs  to  you  all  the  afternoon.  You  go  to  the  house  and  ask  for 
her :  she  comes  down  and  receives  you  alone  or  with  her  sister.  Her 
mother  may  or  may  not  appear,  probably  does  not ;  and  you  may  perhaps 
keep  up  the  acquaintance  for  long  enough,  fall  in  love  with  her  if  you  like, 
without  ever  being  presented  to  her  parents,  without  so  much  as  knowing 
them  by  sight.  It  is  well  understood  that  she  is  both  able  and  entitled  to 
look  after  herself  and  choose  her  own  friends.  Sometimes  it  will  happen 
that  two  sisters  move  in  different  sets,  as  brothers  among  ourselves,  and 
know  very  little  of  one  another's  companions. 

The  same  idea  that  a  girl  does  not  need  the  sort  of  protection  which 
custom  insists  on  putting  her  under  in  Europe,  makes  it  possible  for  her 
to  move  about  more  freely  than  she  can  well  do  here.  She  may  travel 
alone  on  the  railroads,  perhaps  all  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago,  without  attracting  notice,  stopping  at  hotels  on  the  way.  She 
may  go  on  foot  or  in  the  horse-cars  through  the  streets  of  a  city  without 
being  exposed  to  remark,  much  less  to  impertinence.  Except  perhaps  in 
the  business  quarter  of  New  York  City,  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the 
Union  where  it  would  surprise  one  to  find  a  young  lady  walking  alone. 
All  this  is  of  course  much  facilitated  by  the  arrangements  so  carefully  made 
for  the  comfort  of  ladies,  for  whom  there  is  reserved  a  separate  car  on  the 
railroads,  usually  the  last  in  the  train,  and  who  find  in  every  hotel  of 
pretension  a  spacious  ladies'  drawing-room,  often  the  only  and  always  the 
best  public  room  in  the  house,  to  which  none  but  they  and  gentlemen  in 
their  train  are  admitted.  Nevertheless  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  that  it  should  bo  so  easy  for  ladies  to  go  alone  everywhere 
unmolested  ;  and  there  are  few  points  in  which  Transatlantic  ways  come 
out  more  clearly  superior  to  our  own.  To  be  an  isolated  woman  is  a  much 
less  formidable  thing  thdre  than  in  the  old  countries. 

Of  all  American  devices  for  enjoying  the  delicious  autumn,  the  very 
pleasantest,  and  to  a  European  at  least  the  most  romantic,  is  a  party  in 
the  woods.  A  group  of  friends  arrange  to  go  together  into  some  mountain 
and  forest  region,  usually  into  the  great  Adirondack  wilderness  to  the  west 
of  Lake  Champlain,  carrying  with  them  guns  and  fishing-rods,  tents, 
blankets,  and  an  ample  store  of  groceries,  and  engaging  three  or  four 
guides.  They  embark  with  all  their  equipments,  and  pass  in  their  boats 
up  the  rivers  and  across  the  lakes  of  this  great  wild  country  through  sixty 
or  eighty  miles  of  trackless  forest,  glowing  with  a  brilliance  of  scarlet  and 
yellow  that  no  words  can  render,  to  their  chosen  camping  ground  at  the 
foot  of  some  tall  rock  that  rises  from  the  still  crystal  of  the  lake.  Here 
they  build  their  bark  hut  and  spread  their  beds  of  the  elastic  and  fragrant 
hemlock  boughs ;  the  men  roam  about  during  the  day  tracking  the  deer, 
or  now  and  then,  if  such  luck  befal,  the  wary  painter,*  the  ladies  read  and 
work  and  bake  the  corn  cakes  ;  at  night  there  is  a  merry  gathering  and  a 

*  Panther. 
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row  in  the  soft  moonlight.  On  these  expeditions  brothers  will  take  sisters 
and  cousins,  their  sisters  and  cousins  bringing,  perhaps,  lady  friends 
with  them  ;  the  brother's  friends  will  come  too,  and  all  will  live  together 
in  a  fraternal  way  for  weeks  or  months,  though  no  elderly  relative  or 
married  lady  be  of  the  party. 

All  this  arises  from,  or  at  least  is  made  much  more  natural  by,  the 
freedom  with  which  young  people  associate  together  at  school.  In  the 
great  towns,  especially  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  girls  and  boys  of  the 
upper  class  are  usually  educated  apart ;  but  in  the  smaller  towns  every- 
where, and  in  some  of  the  great  western  cities,  they  are  more  commonly 
taught  together  in  the  same  classes  up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  just  as  they  were  in  England  two  centuries  ago,  and  as  they  are  said 
to  have  been  till  quite  lately  in  some  parts  of  the  north.  At  present  the 
tendency  is  for  fashionable  people  rather  to  send  their  girls  to  private 
boarding  schools,  often  to  convents.  But  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  daughters  of  the  best  families  may  be  found  in  the 
public  High  School  along  with  the  boys;  and  in  Cambridge  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  one  is  told  by  the  ladies  of  the 
place,  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  professors,  that  they  were  mostly 
educated  at  the  High  School  with  their  brothers,  and  that  they  rejoice  to 
have  been  there.  There  are  even  colleges  where  young  men  and  young 
women  live  and  are  taught  together,  such  as  Oberlin  in  Ohio,  which  has 
been  so  well  described  by  Miss  Jex  Blake ;  and  Antioch  in  the  same 
state,  where  several  of  the  professors  have  been  women,  and  where  the 
students  used  to  dine  together,  and  spend  several  evenings  in  the  week 
in  one  another's  company.  At  Ann  Arbor  in  Michigan,  probably  the 
greatest  university  of  the  West,  girls  have  within  the  last  few  years  been 
admitted  as  students  on  equal  terms,  in  compliance  with  the  repeatedly- 
expressed  wish  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  are  beginning  to  come  in 
considerable  numbers.  In  this  present  session  (1871-2)  there  are  between 
sixty  and  seventy  in  residence  there.  The  judicious,  though  not  quite 
unanimous  as  to  the  success  of  this  system,  are  on  the  whole  in  its 
favour,  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  those  are  most  in  its  favour  who 
have  had  practical  experience  of  its  working.  Some  say  that  the  presence 
of  the  ladies  must  tend  to  distract  the  young  men  from  their  studies ; 
while  others  declare  that  the  girls,  stimulated  by  competition  with  the 
men,  work  with  an  ardour  which  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  their  health. 
But  no  one  ventures  to  allege  that  in  a  moral  point  of  view  there  is 
anything  to  object  to  or  to  regret :  the  relations  of  the  students  to  one 
another  are  admitted  to  be  simple,  natural,  mutually  beneficial,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  institutions  excellent.  This  may  be  largely  due  to  the 
ease  and  simplicity  of  Western  life  in  general,  which  differs  more  from 
that  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia  than  the  ways  of  Kerry  or  Orkney  do  from 
those  of  Middlesex.  But  in  any  case,  and  however  you  may  explain  it, 
it  is  remarkable  and  honourable. 
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As  respects  the  interchange  of  letters  between  young  people,  much 
conflicting  evidence  is  given.  One  shrewd  young  man,  I  remember,  when 
his  sisters  were  vehemently  asserting  their  right  to  correspond  without 
let  or  hindrance  with  their  male  friends,  shook  his  head  and  grimly 
remarked  that  they  lived  in  a  free  country ;  a  young  man  might  exchange 
as  many  letters  as  he  pleased  with  a  girl,  but  he  would  end  by  finding 
himself  "  in  a  box."  They,  however,  reiterated  their  claims,  and  sub- 
sequent inquiry  proved  that  in  the  main  they  were  right.  For  a  girl 
and  a  youth  who  are  merely  friends  to  keep  up  a  regular  cross  fire  of 
letters  is  not  very  common,  because  there,  as  here,  the  taste  for  letter 
writing  has  declined,  and  men  who  have  a  gift  for  it  have  mostly  some- 
thing else  to  do.  But  if  two  young  people  feel  sufficiently  interested  in 
one  another  to  go  on  corresponding,  they  may  do  so  without  reproach  or 
offence,  without  exciting  any  of  those  expectations  on  either  side  which 
here  in  England  the  families  of  the  parties  concerned,  if  not  one  of  the 
parties  themselves,  would  be  pretty  sure  to  entertain.  To  put  the  matter 
shortly  and  practically :  the  father  to  whom  a  bundle  of  letters  is  brought 
at  breakfast  time,  when  he  sees  one  directed  to  Laura  in  a  masculine 
hand  which  he  remembers  to  have  noticed  often  enough  for  the  last  few 
months,  has  no  right  to  throw  across  the  table  along  with  it  either  a 
frown  or  a  meaning  smile  ;  while  the  mother  who  watches  in  silence  will 
not  feel  it  her  duty  to  make  inquiries  or  give  warnings  afterwards.  And 
this  not  so  much  because  American  daughters  are  more  independent  than 
English  ones — there  is  as  much  affection  and,  so  far  as  appears,  as  much 
confidence  between  parents  and  children  there  as  here — as  because, 
according  to  the  understanding  of  the  Western  world,  the  interchange  of 
letters  has  not  the  same  meaning  as  here.  That  it  is  just  a  very  little 
bit  dangerous,  that,  if  there  is  any  special  predilection  in  either  party  for 
the  other,  it  may  tend  to  increase  it,  feeding  the  imagination,  keeping 
the  idea  of  the  absent  constantly  before  the  mind, — this  must  be  admitted. 
But  it  is  less  dangerous  when  felt  to  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
known  to  be  compatible  with  no  peculiar  regard  on  the  part  of  the  other 
correspondent.  To  be  sure,  it  must  not  be  too  frequent — letters  twice 
a-week  would  excite  remark ;  and  it  must  be  open.  A  clandestine  corre- 
spondence is  suspicious  everywhere;  but  in  America  there  is  little 
temptation  to  it. 

These  phenomena  are  the  slight  but  characteristic  traits  of  a  society 
which  has  developed  itself  under  wholly  new  conditions,  and  to  some 
extent  upon  new  beliefs  and  principles.  It  is  in  the  Western  States,  as 
has  just  been  said,  that  its  distinctive  character  comes  out  most  clearly, 
as  it  is  in  the  great  Atlantic  cities  that  European  usages  and  ideas  are 
most  in  the  ascendant.  But  everywhere  over  the  Union  one  can't  help 
feeling  how  considerable  the  difference  from  England  is — I  say  "  England," 
because  any  one  who  knows  Ireland  will  think  the  social  contrast  to  that 
country  far  less  marked.  Society  in  America  is  altogether  easier  than 
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ours,  simpler,  more  elastic,  more  variable,  more  gay  and  sparkling,  more 
tolerant  (spite  of  De  Tocqueville's  reflections  on  democratic  uniformity) 
of  individual  divergences  from  the  common  type.  Women  hold  in  it  a 
very  conspicuous  and  influential  place.  They  have  more  control  over 
their  property  than  in  England,  and  are  in  all  respects  on  a  much  more 
complete  equality  with  their  husbands  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  They  have 
made  their  way  into  most  or  all  of  the  learned  professions.  They  are  not 
thought  of  as  necessarily  dependent  on  man,  and  are'  not  expected,  no  not 
even  by  respectable  old-fashioned  people,  to  be  a  mere  reflection  of  his 
wishes  and  opinions.  They  are  not  talked  down  to  in  America :  you 
never  hear  there,  as  you  so  often  do  here,  a  trivial  young  whipper- 
snapper  condescending  to  a  lady  intellectually  as  well  as  morally  his 
superior,  but  who  would  think  it  unbecoming  to  let  her  superiority  appear. 
On  political,  social,  literary  questions,  a  woman  is  expected  to  have  her 
opinion  like  a  man ;  she  is  as  free  to  give  it ;  she  is  listened  to  with  more 
external  deference  and  as  much  substantial  respect.  She  is  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  being  thought  blue ;  and  though  I  do  not  believe  that  women 
of  high  and  wide  culture  are  any  commoner  in  America  than  in  England, 
if  so  common,  women  sunk  in  ignorance  or  prejudice  and  wholly  devoid 
of  literary  interests,  are  certainly  much  more  rare. 

But  it  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  this  comparative  prominence  and 
self-confidence  of  women',  and  many  English  travellers  have  exaggerated  it. 
It  is  not  at  all  true  that  ladies  hi  the  States  obtrude  themselves,  or  claim 
as  right  what  courtesy  is  generally  willing  to  concede  to  them.  The 
women  who,  as  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  says,  come  and  stand  before  you 
in  a  railway  car  or  an  omnibus  till  you  rise  and  give  them  your  place 
may  exist,  but  the  present  writer  has  never  had  the  ill-luck  to  meet  with 
them.  They  accept  any  casual  attentions  which  a  fellow-traveller  can 
render  with  perhaps  a  shade  more  of  nonchalance  than  a  lady  would  show 
in  England,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  burdens 
as  well  as  the  benefits  of  equality.  It  is  fully  as  common  in  England 
as  in  America  for  men  to  stand  up  to  offer  a  lady  their  place  in  a  street  or 
railway-car.  The  Woman's  Rights  Movement,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said;  is  really  no  stronger  in  the  States  than  in  England,  perhaps  not 
so  strong ;  for  though  its  adherents  may  be  more  numerous,  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  less  eminent  by  their  talents  or  social  position.  The  agitation  for 
the  female  franchise,  for  instance,  is  more  generally  discountenanced  by 
the  "  best  people  "  in  the  Eastern  cities  than  it  is  in  London,  and  counts 
among  its  leaders  and  sympathizers  perhaps  only  some  five  or  six  ladies 
whose  standing  is  as  good,  relatively,  as  that  of  the  scores  that  take  part 
in  it  here.  An  ordinary  American  matron  is  as  little  "  masculine  "  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  unwilling  to  be  thought  masculine, 
as  her  English  cousins ;  and  if  not  so  much  alarmed,  she  is  just  as  much 
repelled  by  the  clamorous  rhetoric  of  the  Woman's  Eights  party.  The 
English  domestic  ideal  is  still  her  ideal.  And  hi  some  respects  she  has 
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shown  less  willingness  to  assume  public  duties  than  our  English  ladies 
have.  Though  nine  tenths  of  the  teachers  in  American  public  schools  are 
women,  women  do  not  sit  upon  the  school  boards ;  and  even  institutions 
like  the  Vassar  Female  College  are  managed  by  governing  bodies  con- 
sisting entirely  of  men. 

To  express  the  precise  nature  of  the  difference  between  American" and 
English  ladies  is  extremely  hard — it_is  something  too  subtle  to  be  repre- 
sented by  any  combination  of  epithets.  You  are  sensible  of  a  sort  of 
charm  which  is  wanting  here  :  you  miss  another  charm  which  is  present 
here :  you  do  not  know  which  is  more  to  be  desired,  but  you  doubt  the 
possibility  of  combining  them.  American  girls  are  certainly  more  inde- 
pendent than  ours  are;  more  accustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
think  for  themselves,  decide  for  themselves  ;  not  less  really  domestic  in 
their  hearts,  but  less  tied  to  their  mother's  apron  strings ;  franker  in  their 
speech,  and  more  ready  to  tell  you  about  themselves,  their  circumstances, 
their  families.  There  is  a  kind  of  French  verve  and  force  about  them, 
but  there  is  also  a  Teutonic  truthfulness.  Then  there  is  a  nimbleness  and 
versatility  of  mind,  as  well  as  a  self-possession  of  manner,  which  puts  a 
stranger  at  his  ease  from  the  first.  Where  an  English  girl  throws  the 
weight  of  the  conversation  on  her  partner  an  American  girl  takes  it  up, 
draws  him  out,  perhaps  chaffs  him  in  a  genial  fashion,  and  expresses  her 
opinion  freely  on  all  the  topics  that  turn  up.  English  ladies  of  the  old 
school  would  be  apt  to  disapprove  of  her  on  slight  acquaintance.  But 
when  they  come  to  know  her  better,  they  would  perceive  that  she  is,  in 
essential  matters,  decorous  as  well  as  refined.  American  ladies  who 
have  mixed  in  fashionable  society  in  London  may  often  be  heard  to  say 
that  they  are  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  scandal  they  hear  talked  there  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  true  that  one  hears  very  little  in  America.  In  such 
places  as  New  York  and  Chicago  there  are  of  course  fast  sets,  just  as 
there  are  in  London  and  Liverpool.  But  in  point  of  purity  and  real 
moral  elevation  the  best  society  in  America  is  possibly  superior,  and  at 
any  rate  equal  to  that  of  our  own  upper  classes;  while  the  American 
middle  class  is  certainly  more  cultivated,  more  interested  in  the  "things 
of  the  mind  "  than  the  commercial  class  in  England*. 

One  would  like  to  examine  the  causes  of  this  divergence  in  the  type  of 
female  character,  to  inquire  how  much  is  due  to  Protestantism — for  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  has  worked  more  fully  and  powerfully  in  America 
than  in  England — how  much  to  the  circumstances  of  a  society  which 
developed  out  of  small  communities  living  familiarly  together  with  few 
relics  of  the  stiffness  and  class  separation  of  feudalism.  But  this  would 
lead  one  away  from  the  question  which  is  of  most  practical  interest  to 
everybody,  the  question  how  this  freedom  of  social  intercourse  which  has 
been  described  affects  the  character  and  happiness  of  individual  men  and 
women.  Upon  this  point  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  a  clear  opinion.  One 
may  grant  that  the  independence  of  American  women  has  its  defects  as 
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well  as  its  merits :  an  acute  American  lady  once  observed  to  me  that  she 
found  English  girls  more  attractive  than  her  own  countrywomen  just 
because  they  piqued  her  curiosity :  they  did  not  so  soon  show  all  that  was 
in  them.  One  may  confess  that  they  occasionally  give  an  impression  of 
hardness  which,  even  if  you  believe  it  to  be  merely  superficial,  is  a  little 
repellent.  But  a  candid  observer  will  overlook  drawbacks  more  serious 
than  these  when  he  comes  to  consider  how  much  this  independence,  this 
freedom,  contributes  to  the  pleasantness  of  American  life — how  many 
opportunities  it  gives  for  a  natural,  easy,  healthy  friendship  between 
young  people.  Youths  and  maidens  in  America  certainly  have,  in  their 
own  emphatic  language,  "  a  good  time."  They  can  see  as  much  of 
one  another  as  they  please ;  they  can  do  so  without  the  sense  of 
being  watched  and  criticized ;  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  they  can 
be  friendly  and  mutually  interested  without  fearing  to  be  misunder- 
stood. When  two  young  people  take  a  liking  for  one  another's  society, 
they  may  talk  together  of  an  evening  for  an  hour  or  more,  may  walk 
or  drive  together,  may  perhaps  correspond,  and  yet  nobody  will  have  a 
right  to  suppose  there  is  anything  but  friendship  in  the  case.  They  are 
not  driven,  as  they  would  be  in  proper  England,  either  into  repressing 
or  concealing  their  feeling,  or  else  into  carrying  it  hastily  into  something 
else,  and  pledging  themselves  for  ever  to  one  another  by  a  formal  engage- 
ment. Friends  may  laugh  and  chaff,  and  tell  Charlie  or  Jane  that  they 
seem  to  be  fond  of  being  together,  but  Charlie  and  Jane  can  take  it  coolly 
and  go  on  their  way  unmoved,  for  each  of  them  knows  that  so  long  as 
nothing  is  done  but  what  custom  and  etiquette  allow,  neither  has  any  right 
to  suppose,  and  is  not  likely  to  suppose,  the  existence  of  any  tender 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  other.  To  be  sure  there  may  spring  up  an 
affection,  and  why  should  there  not  ?  The  same  thing  happens  here,  where 
people  see  one  another  less  intimately,  the  chief  difference  being  that  there 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  reciprocated,  and  it  is  based  on  a  far  better  know- 
ledge of  character  and  habits.  In  many,  however,  probably  in  most  cases, 
the  relation  of  the  parties  continues  to  be  one  of  friendship  only,  each 
being  perhaps  as  intimate  with  several  other  young  ladies  or  young  men 
as  he  or  she  is  with  this  one,  and  it  lasts  or  wanes  away  just  as  do  the 
friendships  of  men  for  men.  English  mothers  and  aunts  may  refuse  to 
believe  this,  and  insist  that  such  friendships,  even  if  they  don't  give  rise 
to  scandals,  must  produce  much  mischief  and  sorrow,  partly  in  the  way 
of  making  girls  fast  or  indecorous,  partly  by  causing  one-sided  attachments 
and  misunderstandings — cases  where  one  party  having  honestly  meant 
friendship,  the  other  has  understood  love,  or,  worse  still,  where  one,  having 
sought  only  his  or  her  own  amusement,  has  led  the  other  on  to  a  point  where 
the  heart  was  committed.  The  only  answer  one  can  make  to  this  is  a 
flat  denial.  Whether  such  results  might  naturally  be  expected  or  not, 
they  are  not  found  in  America.  Scandals  are  certainly  quite  as  rare  there 
as  here  ;  probably  rarer.  The  standard  of  propriety  is  extremely  rigid ; 
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and  though  a  girl  may  do  much  which  she  could  not  well  do  here,  if  she 
once  compromised  herself  society  would  be  quite  as  stern  and  unforgiving 
in  Boston  or  Chicago  as  in  London.  As  to  fastness,  there  are  of  course, 
as  there  must  be,  differences  of  manner  and  etiquette,  but  if  one  looks  at 
essentials,  a  discerning  Englishman  who  goes  below  the  surface  will  find 
as  much  true  delicacy  and  purity  among  ladies  over  yonder  as  among  his 
own  countrywomen.  Cases  of  blighted  affection  occur  from  time  to  time 
under  this  open-air  system,  as  they  do  under  our  band-box  system ; 
nothing  short  of  the  absolute  separation  carried  out  in  France  will  prevent 
them,  if  even  that.  But  they  are,  if  one  may  trust  the  evidence  given, 
less  common  and  less  crushing  in  America  than  here ;  and  the  reason  why 
may  easily  be  seen.  Girls,  having  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  young  men 
than  they  would  here,  are  not  so  easily  attracted  by  mere  externals,  and 
become  altogether  less  susceptible.  They  know  more  about  the  character 
and  reputation  of  their  companions,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  beguiled  by  a 
mere  flirt.  Intimacy,  being  common  and  legitimate,  ceases  to  have  any- 
thing dangerously  romantic  about  it. 

Pleasant  it  certainly  does  not  cease  to  be.  Looking  at  the  matter 
simply  as  a  question  of  human  enjoyment,  the  success  of  the  American 
system  may  be  pronounced  complete.  It  makes  a  staid  middle-aged  man 
long  to  have  his  youth  to  live  over  again,  to  see  the  bright,  cheery,  hearty, 
simple  ways  of  the  young  people  whom  he  meets  straying  on  the  sands  at 
Newport,  or  picnicking  beside  the  waterfalls  of  the  White  Mountains,  safe 
in  their  own  innocence,  meeting  one  another  on  the  natural  footing  of 
human  creatures,  without  affectations  of  inuendo  on  the  one  side,  or  prudery 
on  the  other.  Little  overtures  and  coquetries  there  may  sometimes  be, 
but  it  is  all,  as  the  attorneys  say,  "without  prejudice."  Such  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  people  of  one's  own  age,  which  no  moralist  can  deny  to  be 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  sources  of  enjoyment,  is  in  England  a  good 
deal  cramped  by  the  restrictions  which  custom  has  imposed,  and  a  good 
deal  clouded  by  the  idea,  so  often  present  to  the  English  youth,  of  cousins 
gossiping  and  parents  inquiring  into  what  the  jargon  of  society  calls 
"  intentions."  A  man  may  walk  with  so  much  wariness  or  so  much 
honest  simplicity  as  to  avoid  this  last  horror ;  but  no  prudence  will  prevent 
any  interest  which  he  shows  in  a  lady  or  which  a  lady  shows  in  him 
(though  in  this  latter  case  the  inference  is  really  rather  the  other  way),  from 
becoming  the  theme  of  talk  among  acquaintances,  and,  however  heartily  he 
may  despise  it  for  himself,  he  feels  it  acutely  for  the  other  party,  whom  it 
may  injure  hi  more  ways  than  one.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  for  the 
friendship  of  two  people — a  simple  and  natural  friendship  which  gives  them 
pleasure  while  it  lasts,  and  might  possibly  ripen  into  something  better  still 
— to  be  interrupted  by  the  idle  gossip  of  outsiders,  which,  coming  to  their 
ears,  causes  one  or  both  to  break  off  the  intimacy  lest  any  misunderstand- 
ing should  arise.  It  may  be  foolish  of  them,  very  likely  it  is ;  for  gossip 
is  one  of  those  things  which  people  should  learn  to  despise;  but 
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there  is  nothing  a  sensitive  mind  dreads  more  than  the  imputation  of 
exposing  another  person  to  blame  and  misconstruction;  still  more  of 
wounding  her  feelings.  Now,  in  America,  people  do  not  talk  in  this 
fashion  about  their  neighbours  ;  or,  if  they  do,  nobody  need  regard 
them ;  everything  passes  as  a  matter-of-course  under  the  blessed  name 
of  friendship. 

There  is  another  merit  of  the  American  plan  which  may  gain  favour  for 
it  from  persons  of  even  the  strictest  views — 'its  tendency  to  produce  happy 
marriages.  That  marriages  are  more  frequent  there  than  here,  and  are 
contracted  earlier,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
where  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  a  living,  and  where,  luxurious  as 
certain  sets  of  rich  people  are,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  easy  for  a  young 
couple  to  start  in  a  simple  way.  Still  the  opportunities  for  acquaintance 
given  must  have  something  to  do  with  it ;  and  they  have  even  more  to  do 
with  a  good  assortment  of  the  couples.  In  England,  especially  in  London, 
a  man  often  knows  next  to  nothing  of  the  girl  he  is  engaged  to.  He  has 
met  her  at  parties,  has  taken  her  down  to  dinner,  and  danced  with  her, 
has  called  on  foggy  afternoons,  and  had  tea  gracefully  handed  to  him ;  but 
he  has  learnt  very  little  about  her  true  character,  her  temper,  her  principles, 
her  capacity  for  affection,  for  defects  in  these  respects  must  be  very 
marked  indeed  to  show  beneath  the  decorous  self-restraint  of  company 
manners.  The  girl,  on  her  part,  is  still  worse  off,  since  she  has  even  fewer 
opportunities  of  judging  what  a  young  man  is  worth.  For  he,  after  all, 
sees  her  in  her  own  house  and  among  her  family ;  he  can  notice  how  she 
gets  on  with  them,  and  can  often,  if  he  is  sharp,  interpret  her  by  them,  for 
good  or  for  evil.  But  he  is  probably  quite  isolated  in  the  town ;  she  sees 
nothing  and  knows  nothing  of  his  relations ;  he  is  merely  a  presentable 
young  person  of  sufficiently  pleasant  manners  and  adequate  income  whom 
she  meets  in  respectable  company.  She  does  not  guess  what  the  sisters 
whom  he  neglected,  or  the  schoolfellows  whom  he  cheated,  or  the  clerks 
whom  he  bullies,  could  tell  about  him,  and  has  to  learn  for  herself,  when 
it  is  too  late,  that  he  is  mean,  hard,  and  selfish.  In  smaller  towns  and 
country  places  people  have  better  chances,  but  in  London,  and  our  other 
great  cities,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  things  are  ever  to  be  better  while  the 
present  restrictions  exist.  In  the  States,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally 
a  man's  or  a  girl's  own  fault  if  he  or  she  does  not  succeed  in  making  out 
pretty  well  what  the  other  is  good  for.  Meeting  oftener,  and  in  a  less 
formal  way,  able  to  carry  on  even  a  somewhat  exclusive  and  engrossing 
acquaintance  without  being  necessarily  supposed  to  have  "  intentions,"  an 
American  youth  has  the  amplest  means  of  finding  out  what  are  the 
tastes,  and  notions,  and  habits  of  the  girl  whom  he  thinks  of  making 
his  wife,  and  can  use  those  means  without  exciting  any  suspicion.  Nor  can 
he  himself  keep  a  mask  always  on  in  her  presence ;  even  if  he  tries 
it,  she  is  probably  intimate  with  other  young  men  of  the  same  set, 
and  can  make  out  from  them  what  is  thought  of  him  by  persons  of  his 
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own  sex — in  all  cases  the  best  guide  and  [clue  to  the  truth.  The 
result  is,  that  people  do  as  a  rule  know  much  more  of  one  another  before 
they  marry  than  they  do  in  England,  and  that  unhappy  marriages  are 
more  rare. 

There  is  an  idea  afloat  in  the  world,  an  idea  which  the  Americans 
themselves  are  fond  of,  and  which  an  Englishman,  living  among  them, 
finds  it  hard  to  resist,  that  the  United  States  is  the  land  of  the  future, 
that  its  institutions,  social  and  political,  represent  a  type  towards  which 
the  other  English-speaking  peoples  are  unconsciously,  and  it  may  be 
unwillingly,  moving.  As  respects  politics,  at  any  rate,  one  hopes  and 
believes  that  this  is  false  ;  but  as  respects  social  arrangements,  there  is 
some  truth  in  it ;  and  it  is  a  very  curious  subject  of  speculation  how 
English  life  will  be  affected  by  the  change,  which  is  certainly  in  progress, 
in  the  status  and  influence  of  women.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  some- 
thing will  be  gained  and  something  lost ;  but  the  experience  of  America 
may  well  lead  one  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  the  particular  questions  are 
concerned  which  have  been  here  treated  of,  the  gain  will  considerably 
outweigh  the  loss.  One  is  not  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  an  ardent 
young  legal  friend  of  the  writer's,  who  proposed  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
Parliament,  and  drafted  a  Bill,  modelled  on  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  chap.  74, 
and  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  abolition  of  chaperons,  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  more  free,  simple,  and  natural  modes  of  social  intercourse  " 
(short  title,  "The  Chaperons  Act,  1872"),  in  which,  after  a  preamble 
reciting  that  in  time  past  divers  great  inconveniences  and  evils  had 
arisen  from  the  practice  of  keeping  young  women  under  the  eyes  of  their 
parents  and  other  elderly  persons,  at  balls,  croquet  parties,  and  other 
social  gatherings,  and  from  forbidding  or  discountenancing  their  walking, 
driving,  or  corresponding  with  young  men,  and  that  it  was  desirable  as 
well  to  remedy  such  evils  as  to  relieve  such  parents  and  other  elderly 
persons  from  the  fatigue  of  attending  dances,  &c.,  he  proceeded  to  enact, 
with  all  the  modern  apparatus  of  schedules,  sub-sections,  and  interpreta- 
tion clause,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  lady  of  the 
house  in  which  or  at  which  any  entertainment  (defined  as  hereinafter 
mentioned)  was  given  should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  chaperon 
of  all  the  young  ladies  there  present  to  all  intents  and  for  all  purposes 
whatsoever,  with  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  and  a  whole  string  of 
penalties  (recoverable  in  a  summary  way),  not  less  formidable  than 
those  which  are  to  protect  the  British  voter,  directed  against  dowagers, 
sisters-in-law,  cousins,  and  others,  who  should  endeavour  to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  young  persons  by  making  malicious  remarks  or  spreading 
unfounded  stories  respecting  their  interest  in  one  another,  and  even 
against  parents  who  should,  by  the  covert  exercise  of  moral  influence 
over  their  daughters,  attempt  to  frustrate  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  Legislature.  But  if  opinion  were  to  change,  as  it  seems,  though 
very  slowly,  to  be  changing,  and  our  code  of  etiquette  were  so  far 
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relaxed  as  to  recognize  the  existence  of  friendship,  pure  and  simple, 
between  girls  and  young  men,  and  the  capacity  of  girls  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  not  only  would  the  chaperons  for  whom  my  lawyer 
was  so  much  concerned  be  delivered  from  a  wearisome  and  unprofitable 
task,  but  the  sum  of  enjoyment  among  our  youth,  the  gaiety,  the  bright- 
ness, the  freshness  of  life,  would  be  sensibly  increased,  and  the  tone  of 
society  in  relation  to  such  matters  would  be  raised.  Prejudice,  how- 
ever, is  strong  ;  and  who  is  to  make  a  beginning  ?  who  will  bell  the  cat  ? 
Those  very  persons  who,  from  the  best  motives,  desire  a  change,  would 
be  the  most  afraid  of  inducing  others  to  join  them  in  breaking  through 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  which  they  complain  of.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  some  one  who  had  been  descanting  to  his  sisters  on  the  advantage 
of  liberty  of  correspondence  reduced  to  silence  by  their  prompt  question  : 
— "You  won't  object,  then,  to  our  corresponding  with  Mr.  So-and-So?" 
Whereat  he  climbed  down,  as  the  Yankees  say,  and  explained  that,  until 
these  things  were  better  understood,  we  ought  to  avoid  misconstruction. 
In  England,  unluckily,  it  is  the  fast  girls  who  disregard  our  conventional 
proprieties,  and  bring  some  reproach  upon  the  sacred  cause  of  enlighten- 
ment ;  whereas  in  America  freedom  and  geniality  flourish  most  among  the 
sober  and  keen-witted  damsels  of  New  England,  with  whom  no  one  dare 
forget  himself  for  an  instant,  and  the  simple  people  of  the  West  whom 
civilization  has  not,.had  time  to  stiffen.  Things,  however,  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction  :  the  times  have  been  when  it  would  have  been  thought 
dreadful  for  girls  to  go  bowling  along  Piccadilly  all  alone  in  hansoms ;  and 
England  may  see  the  day  when,  instead  of  being  driven  to  suggest  half 
furtive  meetings  at  the  Academy  or  the  Horticultural,  a  young  gentleman 
will  ask  a  lady  to  come  for  a  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  to-morrow  from 
half-past  five  till  seven.  Meanwhile,  until  that  happy  day  arrives,  it  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that  beyond  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  land  where 
youths  and  maidens  have  "  a  lovely  time,"  where  flirtation  is  harmless 
because  it  is  understood  and  permitted,  where  friendship  is  honoured 
along  with  love,  where  friendship  leads  up  to  love,  and  love  is  all  the 
truer  and  more  lasting  because  friendship  has  gone  before. 
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No.  VI. — NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE. 

I  HAVE  always  sympathized  with  the  famous  senior- wrangler  who,  on  being 
invited  to  admire  Paradise' Lost,  inquired,  "  What  does  it  prove  ?  "  Td  tfe* 
theory,  indeed,  on  which  his  question  is  generally  supposed  to  be  based, 
that  any  human  composition  is  worthless  which  does  not  end  with  the 
magical  letters  Q.  E.  D.,  I  can  by  no  means  yield  an  unqualified  as'sent. 
I  fully  share  the  ordinary  prejudice  against  stories  with  a  moral.  Jfo 
poem  or  novel  should  be  conspicuously  branded  with  a  well- worn  aphorism, 
and  declare  to  the  whole  listening  universe  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  The  tracts  which  in  the  days  of  our  childhood  went  to  prove  that 
little  boys  who  didn't  go  to  church  would  be  drowned  in  a  millrace  or 
gored  by  a  bull,  and  the  more  pretentious  allegories  where  abstract  quali- 
ties are  set  masquerading  in  frigid  forms  of  flesh  and  blood,  moved,  like 
the  figures  on  a  barrel-organ,  not  by  passions  but  by  a  logical  machinery 
grinding  out  syllogisms  below  the  surface,  are  equally  vexatious.  And 
yet  I  fancy  that  the  senior-wrangler  had  a  dim  perception  of  a  more 
tenable  theory.  Some  central  truth  should  be  embodied  in  every  work  of 
fiction,  which  cannot  indeed  be  compressed  into  a  definite  formula,  but 
which  acts  as  the  animating  and  informing  principle,  determining  the 
main  lines  of  the  structure  and  affecting  even  its  most  trivial  details. 
Critics  who  try  to  extract  it  as  a  formal  moral,  present  us  with  nothing 
but  an  outside  husk  of  dogma.  The  lesson  itself  is  the  living  seed  which, 
cast  into  a  thousand  minds,  will  bear  fruit  in  a  thousand  different  forms. 
The  senior  wrangler  was  therefore  unreasonable  if  he  expected  to  have 
Paradise  Lost  packed  for  him  into  a  single  portable  formula.  The  true 
answer  to  him  would  have  been,  "  Read  and  see.  The  world  will  be  changed 
for  you  when  you  have  assimilated  the  master's  thought,  though  you  have 
gone  through  no  definite  process  of  linking  x  and  y  with  a  and  b.  Though 
the  poem  proves  nothing,  it  will  persuade  you  of  much.  It  is  not  a 
demonstration,  but  an  education." 

These  remarks,  certainly  obvious  enough,  are  but  a  clumsy  com- 
ment on  part  of  Hawthorne's  preface  to  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables; 
they  roughly  express,  therefore,  Hawthorne's  theory  of  his  own  art ; 
and  they  are  preparatory  to  the  question,  so  far  as  it  is  a  rational 
question,  what  do  his  romances  prove  ?  Abandoning  the  absurdity  of 
answering  that  question  as  one  would  answer  a  hostile  barrister  or 
a  Civil  Service  examiner,  one  may  still  attempt  to  indicate  what  is  for 
some  persons  the  most  conspicuous  tendency  of  writings  in  which  the 
finest,  if  not  the  most  powerful  genius  of  America  has  embodied  itself. 
Compressing  the  answer  to  its  narrowest  limits,  one  may  say  that  Haw- 
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thorne  has  shown  what  elements  of  romance  are  discoverable  amongst  the 
harsh  prose  of  this  prosaic  age.  And  his  teaching  is  of  importance, 
.because  it  is  just  what  is  most  needed  at  the  present  day.  How  is  the 
novelist  who,  by  the  inevitable  conditions  of  his  style,  is  bound  to  come  into 
the  closest  'possible  contact  with  facts,  who  has  to  give  us  the  details  of  his 
hero's  clothes,  to  tell  us  what  he  had  for  breakfast,  and  what  is  the  state  of 
the  balance  at  his  banker's — how  is  he  to  introduce  the  ideal  element  which 
must,  in  some  degree,  be  present  in  all  genuine  art  ?  A  mere  photographic 
reproduction  of  this  muddy,  money-making,  bread-and-butter-eating  world 
would  be  intolerable.  At  the  very  lowest,  some  effort  must  be  made  at 
least  to  select  the  most  promising  materials,  and  to  strain  out  the  coarse 
or  the  simply  prosaic  ingredients.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
solve  the  problem  since  Defoe  founded  the  modern  school  of  English 
novelists  by  giving  us  what  is  in  one  sense  a  servile  imitation  of  genuine 
narrative,  but  which  is  redeemed  from  prose  by  the  unique  force  of  the 
situation.  Defoe  painting  mere  every-day  pots  and  pans  is  as  dull  as  a 
modern  blue-book ;-  but  when  his  pots  and  pans  are  the  resource  by  which 
a  human  being  struggles  out  of  the  most  appalling  conceivable  "  slough  of 
despond,"  they  become  more  poetical  than  the  vessels  from  which  the 
gods  drink  nectar  in  epic  poems.  Since  he  wrote  novelists  have  made 
many  voyages  of  discovery,  with  varying  success,  though  they  have  seldom 
had  the  fortune  to  touch  upon  so  marvellous  an  island  as  that  still  sacred 
to  the  immortal  Crusoe.  They  have  ventured  far  into  cloudland,  and 
returning  to  terra  jirma,  they  have  plunged  into  the  trackless  and  savage- 
haunted  regions  which  are  girdled  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  They 
have  watched  the  magic  coruscations  of  some  strange  Aurora  Borealis  of 
dim  romance,  or  been  content  with  the  domestic  gas-light  of  London.streets. 
Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  all  such  adventurers  were  the  band  which 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  we 
had  reached  a  genuine  Eldorado  of  novelists,  where  solid  gold  was  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  and  visions  of  more  than  earthly  beauty  rewarded 
the  labours  of  the  explorer.  Now,  alas !  our  opinion  is  a  good  deal 
changed ;  the  fairy  treasures  which  Scott  brought  back  from  his  voyages 
have  turned  into  dead  leaves  according  to  custom ;  and  the  curiosities, 
upon  which  he  set  so  extravagant  a  price,  savour  more  of  Wardour  Street 
than  of  the  genuine  mediaeval  artists.  Nay,  there  are  scoffers,  though  I 
am  not  of  them,  who  think  that  the  tittle-tattle  which  Miss  Austen 
gathered  at  the  country-houses  of  our  grandfathers  is  worth  more  than 
the  showy  but  rather  flimsy  eloquence  of  the  "Ariosto  of  the  North." 
Scott  endeavoured  at  least,  if  with  indifferent  success,  to  invest  his  scenes 
with  something  of — 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 

If  he  too  often  indulged  in  mere  theatrical  devices  and  mistook  the  glare 
of  the  footlights  for  the  sacred  glow  of  the  imagination,  he  professed,  at 
least,  to  introduce  us  to  an  ideal  world.  Later  novelists  have  generally 
abandoned  the  attempt,  and  are  content  to  reflect  our  work-a-day  life  with 
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almost  servile  fidelity.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed ;  and  doubtless  the 
very  greatest  writers  are  those  who  can  bring  their  ideal  world  into  the 
closest  possible  contact  with  our  sympathies,  and  show  us  heroic  figures 
in  modern  frock-coats  and  Parisian  fashions.  The  art  of  story-telling  is 
manifold,  and  its  charm  depends  greatly  upon  the  infinite  variety  of  its 
applications.  And  yet,  for  that  very  reason,  there  are  moods  in  which 
one  wishes  that  the  modern  story-teller  would  more  frequently  lead 
us  away  from  the  commonplace  region  of  newspapers  and  railways  to 
regions  where  the  imagination  can  have  fair  play.  Hawthorne  is  one  of 
the  few  eminent  writers  to  whose  guidance  we  may  in  such  moods  most 
safely  entrust  ourselves ;  and  it  is  tempting  to  ask  what  was  the  secret  of 
his  success.  The  effort,  indeed,  to  investigate  the  materials  from  which 
some  rare  literary  flavour  is  extracted  is  seldom  satisfactory.  After 
cataloguing  all  the  constituents,  the  analytical  chemist  is  often  bound  to 
admit  that  the  one  all-important  element  is  too  fine  to  be  grasped  by  his 
clumsy  instruments.  We  are  reminded  of  the  automaton  chess-player 
who  excited  the  wonder  of  the  last  generation.  The  showman,  like  the 
critic,  laid  bare  his  inside,  and  displayed  all  the  cunning  wheels  and  cogs 
and  cranks  by  which  his  motions  were  supposed  to  be  regulated.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  true  secret  was  that  there  was  a  man  inside  the  machine. 
Some  such  impression  is  often  made  by  the  most  elaborate  demonstrations 
of  literary  anatomists.  We  have  been  mystified,  not  really  entrusted 
with  any  revelation.  And  yet,  with  this  warning  as  to  the  probable 
success  of  our  examination,  let  us  try  to  determine  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities to  which  Hawthorne  owes  this  strange  power  of  bringing  poetry 
out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  the 
most  prosaic  of  all  countries — the  most  prosaic,  that  is,  in  external 
appearance,  and  even  in  the  superficial  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
Hawthorne  himself  reckoned  this  as  an  advantage,  though  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  we  are  speaking.  It  was  as  a  patriot, 
and  not  as  an  artist,  that  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  American 
origin.  There  is  a  humorous  struggle  between  his  sense  of  the  rawness 
and  ugliness  of  his  native  land  and  the  dogged  patriotism  befitting  a 
descendant  of  the  genuine  New  England  Puritans.  Hawthorne  the 
novelist  writhes  at  the  discords  which  torture  his  delicate  sensibilities  at 
every  step ;  but  instantly  Hawthorne  the  Yankee  protests  that  the  very 
faults  are  symptomatic  of  excellence.  He  is  like  a  sensitive  mother, 
unable  to  deny  that  her  awkward  hobbledehoy  of  a  son  offends  against  the 
proprieties,  but  tacitly  resolved  to  see  proofs  of  virtues  present  or  to  come 
even  in  his  clumsiest  tricks.  He  forces  his  apologies  to  sound  like 
boasting.  "  No  author,"  he  says,  "  can  conceive  of  the  difficulty  of 
writing  a  romance  about  a  country  where  there  is  no  shadow,  no  antiquity, 
no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and  gloomy  wrong,  nor  anything  but  a 
commonplace  prosperity,  as  is  happily  "  (it  must  and  shall  be  happily) 
"  the  case  with  my  dear  native  land.  It  will  be  very  long,  I  trust,  before 
romance-writers  may  find  congenial  and  easily-handled  themes  either  in 
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the  annals  of  our  stalwart  republic,  or  in  any  characteristic  and  probable 
events  of  our  individual  lives.      Romance  and  poetry,  ivy,  lichens  and 
wallflowers  need  ruins  to  make  them  grow."     If,  that  is,  I  am  forced  to 
confess  that  poetry  and  romance  are  absent,  I  will  resolutely  stick  to  it 
that  poetry  and  romance  are  bad  things,  even  though  the  love  of  them  is 
the  strongest  propensity  of  my  nature.     To  my  thinking,  there  is  some- 
thing almost  pathetic  in  this  loyal  self-deception;  and  therefore  I  have 
never  been  offended  by  certain  passages  in  Our  Old  Home  which  appear 
to  have  caused  some  irritation  in  touchy  Englishmen.      There  is  some- 
thing, he  says  by  way  of  apology,  which  causes  an  American  in  England 
to  take  up  an  attitude  of  antagonism.     "  These  people  think  so  loftily  of 
themselves,  and  so  contemptuously  of  everybody  else,  that  it  requires 
more  generosity  than  I  possess  to  keep  always  in  perfectly  good-humour 
with  them."     That  may  be  true ;  for,  indeed,  I  believe  that  deep  down  in 
the  bosom  of  every  Briton,  beneath  all  superficial  roots  of  cosmopolitan 
philanthropy,  there  lies  an  ineradicable  conviction  that  no  foreigner  is  his 
equal.;  and  to  a  man  of  Hawthorne's  delicate  perceptions,  the  presence  of 
that  sentiment  would  reveal  itself  through  the  most  careful  disguises. 
But  that   which   really  caused   him   to  cherish   his  antagonism  was,  I 
suspect,  something  else :  he  was  afraid  of  loving  us  too  well ;  he  feared 
to  be  tempted  into  a  denial  of  some  point  of  his  patriotic  creed ;  he  is 
always   clasping  it,   as   it  were,  to  his   bosom,   and  vowing   and   pro- 
testing that  he  does  not  surrender  a  single  jot  or  tittle  of  it.     Haw- 
thorne in  England  was  like  a  plant  suddenly  removed  to  a  rich   soil 
from   a    dry   and    thirsty   land.      He    drinks    in    at    every    pore    the 
delightful  influences  of  which  he  has  had  so  scanty  a  supply.     An  old 
cottage,  an  ivy-grown  wall,  a  country  churchyard  with  its  quaint  epitaphs, 
things  that  are  commonplace  to  most  Englishmen  and  which  are  hateful 
to  the  sanitary  inspector,  are  refreshing  to  every  fibre  of  his  soul.     He 
tries  in  vain  to  take  the  sanitary  inspector's  view.     In  spite  of  himself  he 
is  always  falling  into  the  romantic  tone,  though  a  sense  that  he  ought  to 
be  sternly  philosophical  just  gives  a  humorous  tinge  to  his  enthusiasm. 
Charles  Lamb  could  not  have  improved  his  description  of  the  old  hospital 
at  Leicester,  where  the  twelve  brethren  still  wear  the  badge  of  the  Bear 
and  Bagged  Staff.     He  lingers  round  it,  and  gossips  with  the  brethren, 
and  peeps  into  the  garden,  and   sits  by  the  cavernous  archway  of   the 
kitchen  fireplace,  where  the  very  atmosphere  seems  to  be  redolent  with 
aphorisms  first  uttered  by  ancient  monks,  and  jokes  derived  from  Master 
Slender's  note-book,  and  gossip  about  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
No  connoisseur  could  pore  more  lovingly  over  an   ancient  black-letter 
volume  or  the  mellow  hues  of  some  old  painter's  masterpiece.     He  feels 
the  charm  of  our  historical  continuity,  where  the  immemorial  past  blends 
indistinguishably  with  the  present,  to  the  remotest  recesses  of  his  imagina- 
tion.    But  then  the  Yankee  nature  within  him  must  put  in  a  sharp  word 
or  two  ;  he  has  to  jerk  the  bridle  for  fear  that  his  enthusiasm  should 
fairly  run  away  with  him.     "  The  trees  and  other  objects  of  an  English 
landscape,"  he  remarks,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  he  complains,  "  take 
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hold  of  one  by  numberless  minute  tendrils  as  it  were,  which,  look  as 
closely  as  we  choose,  we  never  find  in  an  American  scene ;  "  but  he  inserts 
a  qualifying  clause,  just  by  way  of  protest,  that  an  American  tree  would 
be  more  picturesque  if  it  had  an  equal  chance  ;  and  the  native  oak  of 
which  we  are  so  proud  is  summarily  condemned  for  "John  Bullism  " — 
a  mysterious  offence  common  to  many  things  in  England.  Charlecote 
Hall,  he  presently  admits,  "is  a  most  delightful  place."  Even  an 
American  is  tempted  to  believe  that  real  homes  can  only  be  produced  by 
"the  slow  ingenuity  and  labour  of  many  successive  generations,"  when 
he  sees  the  elaborate  beauty  and  perfection  of  a  well-ordered  English 
abode.  And  yet  he  persuades  himself  that  even  here  he  is  the  victim  of 
some  delusion.  The  impression  is  due  to  the  old  man  which  still  lurks 
even  in  the  polished  American,  and  forces  him  to  look  through  his 
ancestors'  spectacles.  The  true  theory,  it  appears,  is  that  which  Holgrave 
expresses  for  him  in  the  Seven  Gables,  namely,  that  we  should  free  our- 
selves of  the  material  slavery  imposed  upon  us  by  the  brick-and-mortar 
of  past  generations,  and  learn  to  change  our  houses  as  early  as  our  coats. 
We  ought  to  feel — only  we  unfortunately  can't  feel — that  a  tent  or  a 
wigwam  is  as  good  as  a  house.  The  mode  in  which  Hawthorne  regards 
the  Englishman  himself  is  a  quaint  illustration  of  the  same  theory.  An 
Englishwoman,  he  admits  reluctantly  and  after  many  protestations,  has  some 
few  beauties  not  possessed  by  her  American  sisters.  A  maiden  in  her 
teens  has  "  a  certain  charm  of  half  blossom  and  delicately-folded  leaves, 
and  tender  womanhood  shielded  by  maidenly  reserves,  with  which,  some- 
how or  other,  our  American  girls  often  fail  to  adorn  themselves  during  an 
appreciable  moment."  But  he  revenges  himself  for  this  concession  by  an 
almost  savage  onslaught  upon  the  full-blown  British  matron  with  her 
"  awful  ponderosity  of  frame.  .  .  massive  with  solid  beef  and  streaky 
tallow,"  and  apparently  composed  "  of  steaks  and  sirloins,"  He  laments 
that  the  English  violet  should  develop  into  such  an  overblown  peony,  and 
speculates  upon  the  whimsical  problem,  whether  a  middle-aged  husband 
should  be  considered  as  legally  married  to  all  the  accretions  which  have 
overgrown  the  slenderness  of  his  bride.  Should  not  the  matrimonial 
bond  be  held  to  exclude  the  three-fourths  of  the  wife  that  had  no  existence 
when  the  ceremony  was  performed  ?  A  question  not  to  be  put  without 
a  shudder.  The  fact  is,  that  Hawthorne  had  succeeded  only  too  well  in 
misleading  himself  by  a  common  fallacy.  That  pestilent  personage,  John 
Bull,  has  assumed  so  concrete  a  form  in  our  imaginations,  with  his  top- 
boots  and  his  broad  shoulders  and  vast  circumference,  and  the  emblematic 
bull-dog  at  his  heels,  that  for  most  observers  he  completely  hides  the 
Englishman  of  real  life.  Hawthorne  had  decided  that  an  Englishman 
must  and  should  be  a  mere  mass  of  transformed  beef  and  beer.  No 
observation  could  shake  his  preconceived  impression.  At  Greenwich 
Hospital  he  encountered  the  mighty  shade  of  the  concentrated  essence  of 
our  strongest  national  qualities ;  no  truer  Englishman  ever  lived  than 
Nelson.  But  Nelson  was  certainly  not  the  conventional  John  Bull,  and, 
therefore,  Hawthorne  roundly  asserts  that  he  was  not  an  Englishman, 
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' '  More  than  any  other  Englishman  he  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
country,  but  won  them  through  the  efficacy  of  qualities  that  are  not 
English."  Nelson  was  of  the  same  breed  as  Cromwell,  though  his 
shoulders  were  not  so  broad  ;  but  Hawthorne  insists  that  the  broad 
shoulders,  and  not  the  fiery  soul,  are  the  essence  of  John  Bull.  He  pro- 
ceeds with  amusing  unconsciousness  to  generalize  this  ingenious  theory, 
and  declares  that  all  extraordinary  Englishmen  are  sick  men,  and,  there- 
fore, deviations  from  the  type.  When  he  meets  another  remarkable 
Englishman  in  the  flesh,  he  applies  the  same  method.  Of  Leigh  Hunt, 
whom  he  describes  with  warm  enthusiasm,  he  dogmatically  declares, 
"there  was  not  an  English  trait  in  him  from  head  to  foot,  morally, 
intellectually,  or  physically."  And  the  reason  is  admirable.  "Beef, 
ale,  or  stout,  brandy  or  port-wine,  entered  not  at  all  into  his  constitution." 
All  Englishmen  are  made  of  those  ingredients,  and  if  not,  why,  then, 
they  are  not  Englishmen.  By  the  same  method  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
all  Englishmen  are  drunkards,  or  that  they  are  all  teetotallers  ;  you  have 
only  to  exclude  as  irrelevant  every  case  that  contradicts  your  theory. 
Hawthorne,  unluckily,  is  by  no  means  solitary  in  his  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  ideal  John  Bull  has  hidden  us  from  ourselves  as  well  as  from  our 
neighbours,  and  the  race  which  is  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the 
magnificent  wealth  of  its  imaginative  literature,  is  daily  told — and,  what  is 
more,  tells  itself — that  it  is  a  mere  lump  of  prosaic  flesh  and  blood,  with 
scarcely  soul  enough  to  keep  it  from  stagnation.  If  we  were  sensible  we 
should  burn  that  ridiculous  caricature  of  ourselves  along  with  Guy 
Fawkes  ;  but  meanwhile  we  can  hardly  complain  if  foreigners  are  deceived 
by  our  own  misrepresentations. 

Against  Hawthorne,  as  I  have  said,  I  feel  no  grudge,  though  a  certain 
regret  that  his  sympathy  with  that  deep  vein  of  poetical  imagination 
which  underlies  all  our  "  steaks  and  sirloins  "  should  have  been  inter- 
cepted by  this  detestable  lay  figure.  The  poetical  humorist  must  be 
allowed  a  certain  licence  in  dealing  with  facts ;  and  poor  Hawthorne,  in 
the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the  Liverpool  Custom-house,  had,  doubtless, 
much  to  suffer  from  a  thick-skinned  generation.  His  characteristic  shyness 
made  it  a  hard  task  for  him  to  penetrate  through  our  outer  rind — which, 
to  say  the  truth,  is  often  elephantine  enough — to  the  central  core  of  heat ; 
and  we  must  not  complain  if  he  was  too  apt  to  deny  the  existence  of  what 
to  him  was  unattainable.  But  the  problem  recurs — for  everybody  likes 
to  ask  utterly  unanswerable  questions — whether  Hawthorne  would  not 
have  developed  into  a  still  greater  artist  if  he  had  been  more  richly 
supplied  with  the  diet  so  dear  to  his  inmost  soul  ?  Was  it  not  a  thing  to 
weep  over,  that  a  man  so  keenly  alive  to  every  picturesque  influence,  so 
anxious  to  invest  his  work  with  the  enchanted  haze  of  romantic  association, 
should  be  confined  till  middle  age  amongst  the  bleak  granite  rocks  and  the 
half-baked  civilization  of  New  England  ?  "  Among  ourselves,"  he  laments, 
"  there  is  no  fairy  land  for  the  romancer."  What  if  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  native  home  of  the  fairies — if  there  had  been  thrown  open  to  him 
the  gates  through  which  Shakspeare  and  Spencer  caught  their  visions  of 
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ideal  beauty  ?  Might  we  not  have  had  an  appendix  to  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  and  might  not  a  modern  Faerie  Queen  have  brightened 
the  prosaic  wilderness  of  this  nineteenth  century  ?  The  question,  as  I 
have  said,  is  rigidly  unanswerable.  We  have  not  yet  learnt  how  to  breed 
poets,  though  we  have  made  some  progress  in  regard  to  pigs.  Nobody 
can  tell,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  as  well  that  nobody  should  guess, 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  transplanting  Shakspeare  to  modern 
Stratford,  or  of  exiling  him  to  the  United  States.  And  yet — for  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  entirely  the  pleasure  of  fruitless  speculation — -we  may 
guess  that  there  are  some  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  risk  in  trans- 
planting so  delicate  a  growth  as  the  genius  of  Hawthorne.  There  are 
more  ways,  so  wise  men  tell  us,  of  killing  a  cat  than  choking  it  with 
cream ;  but  it  is  a  very  good  way.  Over-feeding  produces  atrophy  of 
some  of  the  vital  functions  in  higher  animals  than  cats,  and  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  enfeebled  rather  than  strengthened  by  an  over-supply  of 
materials.  Hawthorne,  if  his  life  had  passed  where  the  plough  may  turn 
up  an  antiquity  in  every  furrow,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
enamelled  with  ancient  culture,  might  have  wrought  more  gorgeous  hues 
into  his  tissues,  but  he  might  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of 
producing  mere  upholstery.  The  fairy  land  for  which  he  longed  is  full  of 
dangerous  enchantments,  and  there  are  many  who  have  lost  in  it  the 
vigour  which  comes  from  breathing  the  keen  air  of  every-day  life.  From 
that  risk  Hawthorne  was  effectually  preserved  in  his  New  England  home. 
Having  to  abandon  the  poetry  which  is  manufactured  out  of  mere  external 
circumstances,  he  was  forced  to  draw  it  from  deeper  sources.  With  easier 
means  at  hand  of  enriching  his  pages,  he  might  have  left  the  mine 
unworked.  It  is  often  good  for  us  to  have  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
Hawthorne,  who  was  conscious  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
and  but  partially  conscious  of  the  success  of  his  solution  of  it,  naturally 
complained  of  the  severe  discipline  to  which  he  owed  his  strength.  We 
who  enjoy  the  results  may  feel  how  much  he  owed  to  the  very  sternness 
of  his  education  and  the  niggard  hand  with  which  his  imaginative 
sustenance  was  dealt  out  to  him.  The  observation  may  sound  paradoxical 
at  the  first  moment,  and  yet  it  is  supported  by  analogy.  Are  not  the  best 
cooks  produced  just  where  the  raw  material  is  the  worst,  and  precisely 
because  it  is  there  worst  ?  Now,  cookery  is  the  art  by  which  man  is 
most  easily  distinguished  from  beasts,  and  it  requires  little  ingenuity  to 
transfer  its  lessons  to  literature.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  admitted 
that  some  closer  inquiry  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  hypothesis 
probable,  and  I  will  endeavour  from  this  point  of  view  to  examine 
some  of  Hawthorne's  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  story  which  perhaps  generally  passes  for  his  masterpiece  is 
Transformation,  for  most  readers  assume  that  a  writer's  longest  book 
must  necessarily  be  his  best.  In  the  present  case,  I  think  that  this  method, 
which  has  its  conveniences,  has  not  led  to  a  perfectly  just  conclusion. 
In  Transformation,  Hawthorne  has  for  once  the  advantage  of  placing  his 
characters  in  a  land  where  "  a  sort  of  poetic  or  fairy  precinct,"  as  he 
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calls  it,  is  naturally  provided  for  them.  The  very  stones  of  the  streets  are 
full  of  romance,  and  he  cannot  mention  a  name  that  has  not  a  musical 
ring.  Hawthorne,  moreover,  shows  his  usual  tact  in  confining  his  aims  to 
the  possible.  He  does  not  attempt  to  paint  Italian  life  and  manners ;  his 
actors  belong  by  birth,  or  by  a  kind  of  naturalization,  to  the  colony  of  the 
American  artists  in  Rome ;  and  he  therefore  does  not  labour  under  the 
difficulty  of  being  in  imperfect  sympathy  with  his  creatures.  Eome  is  a 
mere  background,  and  surely  a  most  felicitous  background,  to  the  little 
group  of  persons  who  are  effectually  detached  from  all  such  vulgarizing 
associations  with  the  mechanism  of  daily  life  in  less  poetical  countries. 
The  centre  of  the  group,  too,  who  embodies  one  of  Hawthorne's  most 
delicate  fancies,  could  have  breathed  no  atmosphere  less  richly  perfumed 
with  old  romance.  In  New  York  he  would  certainly  have  been  in  danger 
of  a  Barnum's  museum,  beside  Washington's  nurse  and  the  woolly  horse. 
It  is  a  triumph  of  art  that  a  being  whose  nature  trembles  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  grotesque  should  walk  through  Hawthorne's  pages  with  such 
undeviating  grace.  Let  him  show  but  the  extremest  tip  of  one  of  his 
furry  ears — or  were  they  not  furry  ? — and  he  would  be  irretrievably  lost. 
Mr.  Darwin  or  Barnum  would  claim  him  as  their  own,  and  he  would  pass 
from  the  world  of  poetry  into  the  dissecting-room  or  the  showman's 
booth.  In  the  Roman  dreamland  he  is  in  little  danger  of  such  prying 
curiosity,  though  even  there  he  can  only  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way  by 
the  admirable  skill  of  his  creator.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  by  some 
severe  critics  that,  with  all  his  merits,  Donatello  stands  on  the  very 
outside  verge  of  the  province  permitted  to  the  romancer.  But  without 
cavilling  at  what  is  indisputably  charming,  and  without  dwelling  upon 
certain  defects  of  construction  which  slightly  mar  the  general  beauty  of 
the  story,  it  has  another  weakness  which  it  is  impossible  quite  to  over- 
look. Hawthorne  himself  remarks  that  he  was  surprised,  in  rewriting  his 
story,  to  see  the  extent  to  which  he  had  introduced  descriptions  of  various 
Italian  objects.  "Yet  these  things,"  he  adds,  "  fill  the  mind  everywhere 
in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Rome,  and  cannot  be  kept  from  flowing  out 
upon  the  page  when  one  writes  freely  and  with  self- enjoyment."  The 
associations  which  they  called  up  in  England  were  so  pleasant,  that  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  cancel.  Doubtless  that  is  the  precise 
truth,  and  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  they  are  artistically  out  of  place. 
There  are,  to  put  it  bluntly,  passages  which  strike  us  like  masses  of  undi- 
gested guide-book.  To  take  one  instance — and,  certainly,  it  is  about  the 
worst — the  whole  party  is  going  to  the  Coliseum,  where  a  very  striking 
scene  takes  place.  On  the  way,  they  pass  a  baker's  shop. 

"  '  The  baker  is  drawing  his  loaves  out  of  the  oven,'  remarked 
Kenyon.  '  Do  you  smell  how  sour  they  are  ?  I  should  fancy  that 
Minerva  (in  revenge  for  the  desecration  of  her  temple)  had  slyly  poured 
vinegar  into  the  batch,  if  I  did  not  know  that  the  modern  Romans  prefer 
their  bread  in  the  acetous  fermentation.'  " 

The  instance  is  trivial,  but  it  is  characteristic.  Hawthorne  had 
doubtless  remarked  the  smell  of  the  sour  bread,  and  to  him  it  called  up  a 
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vivid  recollection  of  some  stroll  in  Home  ;  for,  of  all  our  senses,  the  smell 
is  the  most  powerful  in  awakening  associations.  But  then  what  do  we 
who  read  him  care  about  the  Roman  taste  for  bread  "  in  acetous  fermen- 
tation ?  "  When  the  high-spirited  girl  is  on  the  way  to  meet  her  tor- 
mentor, and  to  receive  the  provocation  which  leads  to  his  murder,  why 
should  we  be  worried  by  a  gratuitous  remark  about  Roman  baking  ?  It 
somehow  jars  upon  our  taste,  and  we  are  certain  that,  in  describing  a  New 
England  village,  Hawthorne  would  never  have  admitted  a  touch  which 
has  no  conceivable  bearing  upon  the  situation.  There  is  almost  a  super- 
abundance of  minute  local  colour  in  his  American  romances,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables ;  but  still,  every  touch,  how- 
ever minute,  is  steeped  in  the  sentiment  and  contributes  to  the  general 
effect.  In  Rome  the  smell  of  a  loaf  is  sacred  to  his  imagination,  and 
intrudes  itself  upon  its  own  merits,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  without 
reference  to  the  central  purpose.  If  a  baker's  shop  impresses  him  unduly 
because  it  is  Roman,  the  influence  of  ancient  ruins  and  glorious  works  of 
art  is  of  course  still  more  distracting.  The  mysterious  Donatello,  and  the 
strange  psychological  problem  which  he  is  destined  to  illustrate,  are  put 
aside  for  an  interval,  whilst  we  are  called  upon  to  listen  to  descriptions 
and  meditations,  always  graceful,  and  often  of  great  beauty  in  themselves, 
but  yet,  in  a  strict  sense,  irrelevant.  Hawthorne's  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  scenery  is  of  course  responsible  for  part  of  this  failing.  Had  he  been 
a  native  Roman,  he  would  not  have  been  so  pre-occupied  with  the  wonders 
of  Rome.  But  it  seems  that  for  a  romance  bearing  upon  a  spiritual 
problem,  the  scenery,  however  tempting,  is  not  really  so  serviceable  as 
the  less  prepossessing  surroundings  of  America.  The  objects  have  too 
great  an  intrinsic  interest.  A  counter-attraction  distorts  the  symmetry  of 
the  system.  In  the  shadow  of  the  Coliseum  and  St.  Peter's  you  cannot 
pay  much  attention  to  the  troubles  of  a  young  lady  whose  existence  is 
painfully  ephemeral.  Those  mighty  objects  will  not  be  relegated  to  the 
background,  and  condescend  to  act  as  mere  scenery.  They  are,  in  fact, 
too  romantic  for  a  romance.  The  fountain  of  Trevi,  with  all  its  alle- 
gorical marbles,  may  be  a  very  picturesque  object  to  describe,  but  for 
Hawthorne's  purposes  it  is  really  not  equal  to  the  town  pump  at  Salem ; 
and  Hilda's  poetical  tower,  with  the  perpetual  light  before  the  Virgin's 
image,  and  the  doves  floating  up  to  her  from  the  street,  and  the  column  of 
Antoninus  looking  at  her  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  somehow  appeals  less 
to  our  sympathies  than  the  quaint  garret  in  the  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,  from  which  Phoebe  Pyncheon  watched  the  singular  idiosyncracies 
of  the  superannuated  breed  of  fowls  in  the  garden.  The  garret  and  the 
pump  are  designed  in  strict  subordination  to  the  human  figures:  the 
tower  and  the  fountain  have  a  distinctive  purpose  of  their  own.  Haw- 
thorne, at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  mastered  by  his  too  powerful 
auxiliaries.  A  human  soul,  even  in  America,  is  more  interesting  to  us 
than  all  the  churches  and  picture-galleries  in  the  world  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  as  well  that  Hawthorne  should  not  be  tempted  to  the  too  easy 
method  of  putting  fine  description  in  place  of  sentiment. 
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But  how  was  the  task  to  be  performed  ?  How  was  the  imaginative 
glow  to  he  shed  over  the  American  scenery,  so  provokingly  raw  and 
deficient  in  harmony  ?  A  similar  problem  was  successfully  solved  by  a 
writer  whose  development,  in  proportion  to  her  means  of  cultivation,  is 
about  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  literary  phenomena.  Miss  Bronte's 
bleak  Yorkshire  moors,  with  their  uncompromising  stone  walls,  and  the 
valleys  invaded  by  factories,  are  at  first  sight  as  little  suited  to  romance 
as  New  England  itself,  to  which,  indeed,  both  the  inhabitants  and  the 
country  have  a  decided  family  resemblance.  Now  that  she  has  discovered 
for  us  the  fountains  of  poetic  interest,  we  can  all  see  that  the  region  is 
not  a  mere  stony  wilderness ;  but  it  is  well  worth  while  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Haworth,  if  only  to  discover  how  little  the  country  corre- 
sponds to  our  preconceived  impressions,  or,  in  other  words,  how  much 
depends  upon  the  eye  which  sees  it,  and  how  little  upon  its  intrinsic 
merits.  Miss  Bronte's  marvellous  effects  are  obtained  by  the  process 
which  enables  an  "  intense  and  glowing  mind  "  to  see  everything  through 
its  own  atmosphere.  The  ugliest  and  most  trivial  objects  seem,  like 
objects  heated  by  the  sun,  to  radiate  back  the  glow  of  passion  with  which 
she  has  regarded  them.  Perhaps,  this  singular  power  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous in  Villette,  where  she  had  even  less  of  the  raw  material  of  poetry. 
An  odd  parallel  may  be  found  between  one  of  the  most  striking  passages 
in  Villette  and  one  in  Transformation.  Lucy  Snowe  in  one  novel,  and 
Hilda  in  the  other,  are  left  to  pass  a  summer  vacation,  the  one  in 
Brussels  and  the  other  in  pestiferous  Eome.  Miss  Snowe  has  no  external 
cause  of  suffering  but  the  natural  effect  of  solitude  upon  a  homeless  and 
helpless  governess.  Hilda  has  to  bear  about  with  her  the  weight  of  a 
terrible  secret,  affecting,  it  may  be,  even  the  life  of  her  dearest  friend. 
Each  of  them  wanders  into  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  each,  though 
they  have  both  been  brought  up  in  a  Protestant  home,  seeks  relief  at  the 
confessional.  So  far  the  cases  are  alike,  though  Hilda,  one  might  have 
fancied,  has  by  far  the  strongest  cause  for  emotion.  And  yet,  after 
reading  the  two  descriptions — both  excellent  in  their  way — one  might 
fancy  that  the  two  young  ladies  had  exchanged  burdens.  Lucy  Snowe  is 
as  tragic  as  the  innocent  confidante  of  a  murderess  ;  Hilda's  feelings 
never  seem  to  rise  above  that  weary  sense  of  melancholy  isolation  which 
besieges  us  in  a  deserted  city.  It  is  needless  to  ask  which  is  the  best  bit 
of  work  artistically  considered.  Hawthorne's  style  is  more  graceful  and 
flexible  ;  his  descriptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial  and  its 
influence  upon  an  imaginative  mind  in  distress  are  far  more  sympathetic, 
and  imply  a  wider  range  of  intellect.  But  Hilda  does  not  touch  and 
almost  overawe  us  like  Lucy.  There  is  too  much  delicate  artistic 
description  of  picture-galleries  and  of  the  glories  of  St.  Peter's  to  allow 
the  poor  little  American  girl  to  come  prominently  to  the  surface.  We 
have  been  indulging  with  her  in  some  sad  but  charming  speculations,  and 
not  witnessing  the  tragedy  of  a  deserted  soul.  Lucy  Snowe  has  very 
inferior  materials  at  her  command ;  but  somehow  we  are  moved  by  a 
sympathetic  thrill :  we  taste  the  bitterness  of  the  awful  cup  of  despair 
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which,  as  she  tells  us,  is  forced  to  her  lips  in  the  night-watches  ;  and  are 
not  startled  when  so  prosaic  an  object  as  the  row  of  beds  in  the  dormitory 
of  a  French  school  suggest  to  her  images  worthy  rather  of  stately  tombs 
in  the  aisles  of  a  vast  cathedral,  and  recall  dead  dreams  of  an  elder 
world  and  mightier  race  long  frozen  in  death.  Comparisons  of  this  kind 
are  almost  inevitably  unfair ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  illus- 
trates one  characteristic — we  need  not  regard  it  as  a  defect — of  Hawthorne. 
His  idealism  does  not  consist  in  conferring  grandeur  upon  vulgar  objects 
by  tinging  them  with  the  reflection  of  deep  emotion.  He  rather  shrinks 
than  otherwise  from  describing  the  strongest  passions,  or  shows  their 
working  by  indirect  touches  and  under  a  side-light.  An  excellent  example 
of  his  peculiar  method  occurs  in  what  is  in  some  respects  the  most  perfect 
of  his  works,  the  Scarlet  Letter.  There,  again,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  tortured  by  a  life-long  repentance.  The  Puritan  clergyman,  reve- 
renced as  a  saint  by  all  his  flock,  conscious  of  a  sin  which,  once  revealed, 
will  crush  him  to  the  earth,  watched  with  a  malignant  purpose  by  the 
husband  whom  he  has  injured,  unable  to  summon  up  the  moral  courage 
to  tear  off  the  veil,  and  make  the  "only  atonement  in  his  power,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  striking  figure,  powerfully  conceived  and  most  delicately 
described.  He  yields  under  terrible  pressure  to  the  temptation  of  escaping 
from  the  scene  of  his  prolonged  torture  with  the  partner  of  his  guilt. 
And  then,  as  he  is  returning  homewards  after  yielding  a  reluctant  consent 
to  the  flight,  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  the  agony  of  his  soul.  The 
form  which  it  takes  is  curiously  characteristic.  No  vehement  pangs  of 
remorse,  or  desperate  hopes  of  escape,  overpower  his  faculties  in  any 
simple  and  straightforward  fashion.  The  poor  minister  is  seized  with  a 
strange  hallucination.  He  meets  a  venerable  deacon,  and  can  scarcely 
restrain  himself  from  uttering  blasphemies  about  the  communion-supper. 
Next  appears  an  aged  widow,  and  he  longs  to  assail  her  with  what  appears 
to  him  to  be  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Then  follows  an  impulse  to  whisper  impure  suggestions  to  a  fair 
young  maiden,  whom  he  has  recently  converted.  And,  finally,  he  longs 
to  greet  a  rough  sailor  with  a  "  volley  of  good  round,  solid,  satisfactory, 
and  heaven-defying  oaths."  The  minister,  in  short,  is  in  that  state  of 
mind  which  gives  birth  in  its  victim  to  a  belief  in  diabolical  possession  ; 
and  the  meaning  is  pointed  by  an  encounter  with  an  old  lady,  who,  in  the 
popular  belief,  was  one  of  Satan's  miserable  slaves  and  dupes,  the  witches, 
and  is  said — for  Hawthorne  never  introduces  the  supernatural  without 
toning  it  down  by  a  supposed  legendary  transmission — to  have  invited 
him  to  meet  her  at  the  blasphemous  sabbath  in  the  forest.  The  sin  of 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  punishment  of  his  sins  had  brought  him 
into  sympathy  with  wicked  mortals  and  perverted  spirits. 

This  mode  of  setting  forth  the  agony  of  a  pure  mind,  tainted  by  one 
irremovable  blot,  is  undoubtedly  impressive  to  the  imagination  in  a  high 
degree;  far  more  impressive,  we  may  safely  say,  than  any  quantity  of 
such  rant  as  very  inferior  writers  could  have  poured  out  with  the  utmost 
facility  on  such  an  occasion.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  poet  of 
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the  highest  order  would  have  produced  the  effect  by  more  direct  means. 
Remorse  overpowering  and  absorbing  does  not  embody  itself  in  these 
recondite  and,  one  may  almost  say,  over-ingenious  fancies.  Hawthorne 
does  not  give  us  so  much  the  pure  passion  as  some  of  its  collateral  effects. 
He  is  still  more  interested  in  the  curious  psychological  problem  than 
moved  by  sympathy  with  the  torture  of  the  soul.  We  pity  poor 
Mr.  Dimmesdale  profoundly,  but  we  are  also  interested  in  him  as  the 
subject  of  an  experiment  in  analytical  psychology.  We  do  not  care  so 
much  for  his  emotions  as  for  the  strange  phantoms  which  are  raised  in 
his  intellect  by  the  disturbance  of  his  natural  functions.  The  man  is 
placed  upon  the  rack,  but  our  compassion  is  aroused,  not  by  feeling  our 
own  nerves  and  sinews  twitching  in  sympathy,  but  by  remarking  the 
strange  confusion  of  ideas  produced  in  his  mind,  the  singularly  distorted 
aspect  of  things  in  general  introduced  by  such  an  experience,  and  hence, 
if  we  please,  inferring  the  keenness  of  the  pangs  which  have  produced 
them.  This  turn  of  thought  explains  the  real  meaning  of  Hawthorne's 
antipathy  to  poor  John  Bull.  That  worthy  gentleman,  we  will  admit,  is  in 
a  sense  more  gross  and  beefy  than  his  American  cousin.  His  nerves  are 
stronger,  for  we  need  not  decide  whether  they  should  be  called  coarser  or 
less  morbid.  He  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  less  imaginative, 
for  a  vigorous  grasp  of  realities  is  rather  a  proof  of  a  powerful  than  a 
defective  imagination.  But  he  is  less  accessible  to  those  delicate 
impulses  which  are  to  the  ordinary  passions  as  electricity  to  heat.  His 
imagination  is  more  intense  and  less  mobile.  The  devils  which  haunt  the 
two  races  partake  of  the  national  characteristics.  John  Bunyan,  Dimmes- 
dale's  contemporary,  suffered  under  the  pangs  of  a  remorse  equally  acute, 
though  with  apparently  far  less  cause.  The  devils  who  tormented  him 
whispered  blasphemies  in  his  ears  ;  they  pulled  at  his  clothes  ;  they  per- 
suaded him  that  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  They  caused 
the  very  stones  in  the  streets  and  tiles  on  the  houses,  as  he  says,  to  band 
themselves  together  against  him.  But  they  had  not  the  refined  and 
humorous  ingenuity  of  the  American  fiends.  They  tempted  him,  as 
their  fellows  tempted  Dimmesdale,  to  sell  his  soul ;  but  they  were  too 
much  in  earnest  to  insist  upon  queer  breaches  of  decorum.  They  did  not 
indulge  in  their  quaint  play  of  fancy  which  tempts  us  to  believe  that  the 
devils  in  New  England  had  seduced  the  "  tricksy  spirit,"  Ariel,  to  indulge 
in  practical  jokes  at  the  expense  of  a  nobler  victim  than  Stephano  or 
Caliban.  They  were  too  terribly  diabolical  to  care  whether  Bunyan 
blasphemed  in  solitude  or  in  the  presence  of  human  respectabilities. 
Bunyan's  sufferings  were  as  poetical,  but  less  conducive  to  refined 
speculation.  His  were  the  fiends  that  haunt  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  ;  whereas  Hawthorne's  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  dim  regions 
of  twilight,  where  realities  blend  inextricably  with  mere  phantoms,  and 
the  mind  confers  only  a  kind  of  provisional  existence  upon  the  "  airy 
nothings  "  of  its  creation.  Apollyon  does  not  appear  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  throwing  fiery  darts,  but  comes  as  an  unsubstantial  shadow  threaten- 
ing vague  and  undefined  dangers,  and  only  half  detaching  himself  from  the 
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background  of  darkness.     He  is  as  intangible  as  Milton's  Death,  not  the 
vivid  reality  which  presented  itself  to  mediaeval  imaginations. 

This  special  aptitude  of  mind  is  probably  easier  to  the  American  than 
to  the  English  imagination.  The  craving  for  something  substantial, 
whether  in  cookery  or  in  poetry,  was  that  which  induced  Hawthorne  to 
keep  John  Bull  rather  at  arm's  length.  We  may  trace  the  working  of 
similar  tendencies  in  other  American  peculiarities.  Spiritualism  and  its 
attendant  superstitions  are  the  gross  and  vulgar  form  of  the  same  phase 
of  thought  as  it  occurs  in  men  of  highly-strung  nerves  but  defective 
cultivation.  Hawthorne  always  speaks  of  these  modern  goblins  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve,  for  they  shocked  his  imagination  as  much  as  his 
reason  ;  but  he  likes  to  play  with  fancies  which  are  not  altogether  dis- 
similar, though  his  refined  taste  warns  him  that  they  become  disgusting 
when  grossly  translated  into  tangible  symbols.  Mesmerism,  for  example, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  Blithedale  Romance  and  the  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  though  judiciously  softened  and  kept  in  the  background. 
An  example  of  the  danger  of  such  tendencies  may  be  found  in  his 
countryman,  Edgar  Poe,  who,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  had  a  most 
unmistakable  vein  of  genius.  Poe  is  a  kind  of  Hawthorne  and  delirium 
tremens.  What  is  exquisitely  fanciful  and  airy  in  the  genuine  artist  is 
replaced  in  his  rival  by  an  attempt  to  overpower  us  by  dabblings  in 
the  charnel-house  and  prurient  appeals  to  our  fears  of  the  horribly 
revolting.  After  reading  some  of  Poe's  stories  one  feels  a  kind  of  shock 
to  one's  modesty.  We  require  some  kind  of  spiritual  ablution  to  cleanse 
our  minds  of  his  disgusting  images  ;  whereas  Hawthorne's  pure  and 
delightful  fancies,  though  at  times  they  may  have  led  us  too  far  from  the 
healthy  .contact  of  every-day  interests,  never  leave  a  stain  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, and  generally  succeed  in  throwing  a  harmonious  colouring  upon 
some  objects  in  which  we  had  previously  failed  to  recognize  the  beautiful. 
To  perform  that  duty  effectually  is  perhaps  the  highest  of  artistic  merits  ; 
and  though  we  may  complain  of  Hawthorne's  colouring  as  too  evanescent, 
its  charm  grows  upon  us  the  more  we  study  it. 

Hawthorne  seems  to  have  been  slow  in  discovering  the  secret  of  his 
own  power.  The  Twice-Told  Tales,  he  tells  us,  are  only  a  fragmentary 
selection  from  a  great  number  which  had  an  ephemeral  existence  in  long- 
forgotten  magazines,  and  were  sentenced  to  extinction  by  their  author. 
Though  many  of  the  survivors  are  very  striking,  no  wise  reader  will 
regret  that  sentence.  It  could  be  wished  that  other  authors  were  as  ready 
to  bury  their  innocents,  and  that  injudicious  admirers  might  always 
abstain  from  acting  as  resurrection-men.  The  fragments  which  remain, 
with  all  their  merits,  are  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrating  the  intellectual 
developments  of  their  author.  Hawthorne,  in  his  preface  to  the  collected 
edition  (all  Hawthorne's  prefaces  are  remarkably  instructive)  tells  us  what 
to  think  of  them.  The  book,  he  says,  "  requires  to  be  read  in  the  clear 
brown  twilight  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  written;  if  opened  in  the 
sunshine  it  is  apt  to  look  exceedingly  like  a  volume  of  blank  pages." 
The  remark,  with  deductions  on  the  score  of  modesty,  is  more  or  less 
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applicable  to  all  liis  writings.  But  he  explains,  and  with  perfect  truth, 
that  though  written  in  solitude,  the  book  has  not  the  abstruse  lore  which 
marks  the  written  communications  of  a  solitary  mind  with  itself.  The 
reason  is  that  the  sketches  "  are  not  the  talk  of  a  secluded  man  with 
his  own  mind  and  heart,  but  his  attempts  ...  to  open  an  intercourse 
with  the  world."  They  may,  in  fact,  be  compared  to  Brummell's  failures  ; 
and,  though  they  do  not  display  the  perfect  grace  and  fitness  which  would 
justify  him  in  presenting  himself  to  society,  they  were  well  worth  taking 
up  to  illustrate  the  skill  of  the  master's  manipulation.  We  see  him  trying 
various  experiments  to  hit  off  that  delicate  mean  between  the  fanciful  and 
the  prosaic  which  shall  satisfy  his  taste  and  be  intelligible  to  the  outside 
world.  Sometimes  he  gives  us  a  fragment  of  historical  romance,  as  in 
the  story  of  the  stern  old  regicide  who  suddenly  appears  from  the  woods 
to  head  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  in  a  critical  emergency ;  then  he 
tries  his  hand  at  a  bit  of  allegory,  and  describes  the  search  for  the 
mythical  carbuncle  which  blazes  by  its  inherent  splendour  on  the  face  of  a 
mysterious  cliff  in  the  depths  of  the  untrodden  wilderness,  and  lures  old 
and  young,  the  worldly  and  the  romantic,  to  waste  their  lives  in  the  vain 
effort  to  discover  it — for  the  carbuncle  is  the  ideal  which  mocks  our 
pursuit,  and  may  be  our  curse  or  our  blessing.  Then  perhaps  we  have 
a  domestic  piece, — a  quiet  description  of  a  New  England  country  scene — 
touched  with  a  grace  which  reminds  us  of  the  creators  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  or  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Occasionally  there  is  a  fragment  of 
pure  diablerie,  as  in  the  story  of  the  lady  who  consults  the  witch  in  the 
hollow  of  the  three  hills  ;  and  more  frequently  he  tries  to  work  out  one 
of  those  strange  psychological  problems  which  he  afterwards  treated  with 
more  fulness  of  power.  The  minister,  who  for  an  unexplained  reason,  puts 
on  a  black  veil  one  morning  in  his  youth  and  wears  it  until  he  is  laid 
with  it  in  his  grave— a  kind  of  symbolical  prophecy  of  Dimmesdale ;  the 
eccentric  Wakefield  (whose  original,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  to  be  found 
in  King's  Anecdotes),  who  leaves  his  house  one  morning  for  no  particular 
reason,  and  though  living  in  the  next  street,  does  not  reveal  his  existence 
to  his  wife  for  twenty  years ;  and  the  hero  of  the  Wedding  Knell,  the 
elderly  bridegroom  whoso  early  love  has  jilted  him,  but  agrees  to  marry 
him  when  she  is  an  elderly  widow  and  he  an  old  bachelor,  and  who  appals 
the  marriage-party  by  coming  to  the  church  in  his  shroud,  with  the  bell 
tolling  as  for  a  funeral, — all  these  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
Hawthorne's  mint,  and  each  is  a  study  of  his  favourite  subject,  the 
borderland  between  reason  and  insanity.  In  many  of  these  stories  appears 
the  element  of  interest,  to  which  Hawthorne  clung  the  more  closely  both 
from  early  associations  and  because  it  is  the  one  undeniably  poetical 
element  in  the  American  character.  Shallow-minded  people  fancy 
Puritanism  to  be  prosaic,  because  the  laces  and  ruffles  of  the  Cavaliers 
are  a  more  picturesque  costume  at  a  masked  ball  than  the  dress  of  the 
Roundheads.  The  Puritan  has  become  a  grim  and  ugly  scarecrow,  on  whom 
every  buffoon  may  break  his  jest.  But  the  genuine  old  Puritan  spirit 
ceases  to  be  picturesque  only  because  of  its  sublimity :  its  poetry  is 
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sublimed  into  religion.     The  great  poet  of  the  Puritans  fails,  so  far  as  he 
fails,  when  he  tries  to  transcend  the  limits  of  mortal  imagination — 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  as  they  gaze, 
He  saw  ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

To  represent  the  Puritan  from  within  was  not,  indeed,  a  task  suitable 
to  Hawthorne's  powers.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done  that  for  us  with  more 
congenial  sentiment  than  could  have  been  well  felt  by  the  gentle  romancer. 
Hawthorne  fancies  the  grey  shadow  of  a  stern  old  forefather  wondering  at 
his  degenerate  son.  "  A  writer  of  story-books!  What  kind  of  business 
in  life,  what  mode  of  glorifying  God,  or  being  serviceable  to  mankind  in 
his  day  and  generation  may  that  be  ?  Why,  the  degenerate  fellow  might 
as  well  have  been  a  fiddler  !  "  And  yet  the  old  strain  remains,  though 
strangely  modified  by  time  and  circumstance.  Every  pure  Yankee 
represents  one  or  both  of  two  types — the  descendant  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  shrewd  peddler ;  one  was  embodied  in  the  last  century  in  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  the  other  in  Benjamin  Franklin ;  and  we  may  still  trace 
both  in  literature  and  politics  the  blended  currents  of  feeling.  It  is  an 
equal  mistake — as  various  people  have  had  to  discover  before  now — to 
neglect  the  existence  of  the  old  fanaticism  or  enthusiasm — whichever  you 
please  to  call  it — in  the  modern  Yankee,  or  to  fancy  that  a  fanatic  is  a 
bad  hand  at  a  bargain.  In  Hawthorne  it  would  seem  that  the  peddling 
element  had  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  point ;  the  more  spiritual  element 
had  been  refined  till  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  ancestral  shadow  would 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  connection.  The  old  dogmatical  framework 
to  which  he  attached  such  vast  importance  had  dropped  out  of  his 
descendant's  mind,  and  had  been  replaced  by  dreamy  speculation,  obeying 
no  laws  save  those  imposed  by  its  own  sense  of  artistic  propriety.  But 
we  may  often  recognize,  even  where  we  cannot  express  in  words,  the 
strange  family  likeness  which  exists  in  characteristics  which  are  super- 
ficially antagonistic.  The  man  of  action  may  be  bound  by  subtle  ties  to 
the  speculative  metaphysician  ;  and  Hawthorne's  mind,  amidst  the  most 
obvious  differences,  had  still  an  affinity  to  his  remote  forefathers.  Their 
bugbears  had  become  his  playthings  ;  but  the  witches,  though  they  have 
no  reality,  have  still  a  fascination  for  him.  The  interest  which  he  feels  in 
them ,  even  in  their  now  shadowy  state,  is  a  proof  that  he  would  have 
believed  in  them  in  good  earnest  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  The 
imagination,  working  in  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere,  is  unable  to 
project  its  images  upon  the  external  world ;  but  it  still  forms  them  in  the 
old  shape.  His  solitary  musings  necessarily  employ  a  modern  dialect, 
but  they  often  turn  on  the  same  topics  which  occurred  to  Jonathan 
Edwards  in  the  woods  of  Connecticut.  Instead  of  the  old  Puritan 
speculations  about  predestination  and  freewill,  he  dwells  upon  the  trans- 
mission by  natural  laws  of  an  hereditary  curse,  and  upon  the  strange 
blending  of  good  and  evil,  which  may  cause  sin  to  be  an  awakening 
impulse  in  a  human  soul.  The  change  which  takes  place  in  Donatello  in 
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consequence  of  his  crime  is  a  modern  symbol  of  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  eating  the  fruit  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  As  an  artist  he 
gives  concrete  images  instead  of  abstract  theories ;  but  his  thoughts 
evidently  delight  to  dwell  in  the  same  regions  where  the  daring  specula- 
tions of  his  theological  ancestors  took  their  origin.  Septimius,  the  rather 
disagreeable  hero  of  his  last  romance,  is  a  peculiar  example  of  a  similar 
change.  Brought  up  under  the  strict  discipline  of  New  England,  he  has 
retained  the  love  of  musing  upon  insoluble  mysteries,  though  he  has 
abandoned  the  old  dogmatic  guide-posts.  When  such  a  man  finds  that 
the  orthodox  scheme  of  the  universe  provided  by  his  official  pastors  has 
somehow  broken  down  with  him,  he  forms  some  audacious  theory  of  his 
own,  and  is  perhaps  plunged  into  an  unhallowed  revolt  against  the  Divine 
order.  Septimius,  under  such  circumstances,  develops  into  a  kind  of 
morbid  and  sullen  Hawthorne.  He  considers — as  other  people  have  done 
— that  death  is  a  disagreeable  fact,  but  refuses  to  admit  that  it  is 
inevitable.  The  romance  tends  to  show  that  such  a  state  of  mind  is 
unhealthy  and  dangerous,  and  Septimius  is  contrasted  unfavourably  with 
the  vigorous  natures  who  preserve  their  moral  balance  by  plunging  into  the 
stream  of  practical  life.  Yet  Hawthorne  necessarily  sympathizes  with 
the  abnormal  being  whom  he  creates.  Septimius  illustrates  the  dangers 
of  the  musing  temperament,  but  the  dangers  are  produced  by  a  combina- 
tion of  an  essentially  selfish  nature  with  the  meditative  tendency.  Haw- 
thorne, like  his  hero,  sought  refuge  from  the  hard  facts  of  commonplace 
life  by  retiring  into  a  visionary  world.  He  delights  in  propounding  much 
the  same  questions  as  those  which  tormented  poor  Septimius,  though,  for 
obvious  reasons,  he  did  not  try  to  compound  an  elixir  of  life  by  means 
of  a  recipe  handed  down  from  Indian  ancestors.  The  strange  mysteries 
in  which  the  world  and  our  nature  are  shrouded  are  always  present  to 
his  imagination  ;  he  catches  dim  glimpses  of  the  laws  which  bring  out 
strange  harmonies,  but,  on  the  whole,  tend  rather  to  deepen  than  to  clear 
the  mysteries.  He  loves  the  marvellous,  not  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the  perplexity  which  encounters  every  thoughtful 
man  in  his  journey  through  life.  Similar  tenets  at  an  earlier  period 
might,  with  almost  equal  probability,  have  led  him  to  the  stake  as  a 
dabbler  in  forbidden  sciences,  or  have  caused  him  to  be  revered  as  one  to 
whom  a  deep  spiritual  instinct  had  been  granted. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  was  his  calling  to  tell  stories  to  readers  of  the  English 
language  in  the  nineteenth  century,  his  power  is  exercised  in  a  different 
sphere.  No  modern  writer  has  the  same  skill  in  so  using  the  marvellous 
as  to  interest  without  unduly  exciting  our  incredulity.  He  makes,  in- 
deed, no  positive  demands  on  our  credulity.  The  strange  influences 
which  are  suggested  rather  than  obtruded  upon  us,  are  kept  in  the  back- 
ground so  as  not  to  invite,  nor,  indeed,  to  render  possible  the  application 
of  scientific  tests.  We  may  compare  him  once  more  to  Miss  Bronte, 
who  shows  us,  in  Villette,  a  haunted  garden.  She  shows  us  a  ghost  who 
is  for  a  moment  a  very  terrible  spectre  indeed,  and  then,  rather  to  our 
annoyance,  rationalizes  him  into  a  flesh  and  blood  lover.  Hawthorne 
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would  neither  have  allowed  the  ghost  to  intrude  so  forcibly,  nor  have 
expelled  him  so  decisively.  The  garden  in  his  hands  would  have  been 
haunted  by  a  shadowy  terror  of  which  we  could  render  no  precise  account 
to  ourselves.  It  would  have  refrained  from  actual  contact  with  professors 
and  governesses ;  and  as  it  would  never  have  taken  bodily  form,  it  would 
never  have  been  quite  dispelled.  His  ghosts  are  confined  to  their  proper 
sphere,  the  twilight  of  the  mind,  and  never  venture  into  the  broad  glare 
of  daylight.  We  can  see  them  so  long  as  we  do  not  gaze  directly  at 
them ;  when  we  turn  to  examine  them  they  are  gone,  and  we  are  left  in 
doubt  whether  they  were  realities  or  an  ocular  delusion  generated  in  our 
fancy  by  some  accidental  collocation  of  half-seen  objects.  So  in  the 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  we  may  hold  what  opinion  we  please  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  curse  which  hangs  over  the  family  of  the  Pyncheons  and 
the  strange  connection  between  them  and  their  hereditary  antagonists ;  in 
the  Scarlet  Letter  we  may,  if  we  like,  hold  that  there  was  really  more  truth 
in  the  witch  legends  which  colour  the  imaginations  of  the  actors  than  we 
are  apt  to  dream  of  in  our  philosophy ;  and  in  Transformation  we  are 
left  finally  in  doubt  as  to  the  great  question  of  Donatello's  ears,  and  the 
mysterious  influence  which  he  retains  over  the  animal  world  so  long  as  he 
is  unstained  by  bloodshed.  In  Septimius  alone,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
supernatural  is  left  in  rather  too  obtrusive  a  shape  in  spite  of  the  final 
explanations  ;  though  it  might  possibly  have  been  toned  down  had  the 
story  received  the  last  touches  of  the  author.  The  artifice,  if  so  it  may 
be  called,  by  which  this  is  effected,  and  the  romance  is  just  sufficiently 
dipped  in  the  shadow  of  the  marvellous  to  be  heightened  without  becoming 
offensive,  sounds,  like  other  things,  tolerably  easy  when  it  is  explained  : 
and  yet  the  difficulty  is  enormous,  as  may  appear  on  reflection  as  well  as 
from  the  extreme  rarity  of  any  satisfactory  work  in  the  same  style  by 
other  artists.  With  the  exception  of  a  touch  or  two  in  Scott's  stories, 
such  as  the  impressive  Bodach  Glas  in  Waverley  and  the  apparition  in 
the  exquisite  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any 
parallel. 

In  fact  Hawthorne  was  able  to  tread  in  that  magic  circle  only  by  an 
exquisite  refinement  of  taste,  and  by  a  delicate  sense  of  humour,  which  is 
the  best  preservative^  against  all  extravagance.  Both  qualities  combine 
in  that  tender  delineation  of  character  which  is,  after  all,  one  of  his 
greatest  charms.  His  Puritan  blood  shows  itself  in  sympathy,  not  with 
the  stern  side  of  the  ancestral  creed,  but  with  the  feebler  characters  upon 
whom  it  weighed  as  an  oppressive  terror.  He  resembles,  in  some  degree, 
poor  Clifford  Pyncheon,  whose  love  of  the  beautiful  makes  him  suffer 
under  the  stronger  will  of  his  relatives  and  the  prim  stiffness  of  their 
home.  He  exhibits  the  suffering  of  such  a  character  all  the  more 
effectively  because,  with  his  kindly  compassion,  there  is  mixed  a  delicate 
flavour  of  irony.  The  more  tragic  scenes  affect  us,  perhaps,  with  less  sense 
of  power ;  the  playful,  though  melancholy,  fancy  seems  to  be  less  at  home 
when  the  more  powerful  emotions  are  to  be  excited  ;  and  yet  once,  at  least, 
he  draws  one  of  those  pictures  which  engrave  themselves  instantaneously 
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on  the  memory.  The  grimmest  or  most  passionate  of  writers  could  hardly 
have  improved  the  scene  where  the  body  of  the  magnificent  Zenobia  is 
discovered  in  the  river.  Every  touch  goes  straight  to  the  mark.  The 
narrator  of  the  story,  accompanied  by  the  man  whose  coolness  has  caused 
the  suicide,  and  the  shrewd,  unimaginative  Yankee  farmer,  who  interprets 
with  coarse,  downright  language  the  suspicions  which  they  fear  to  confess 
to  themselves,  are  sounding  the  depths  of  the  river  by  night  in  a  leaky 
punt  with  a  long  pole.  Silas  Foster  interprets  the  brutal,  commonplace 
comments  of  the  outside  world,  which  jar  so  terribly  on  the  more  sensitive 
and  closely  interested  actors  in  the  tragedy.  "  Heigho  !  "  he  soliloquizes, 
with  offensive  loudness,  "  life  and  death  together  make  sad  work  for  us 
all.  Then  I  was  a  boy,  bobbing  for  fish ;  and  now  I'm  getting  to  be  an 
old  fellow,  and  here  I  be,  groping  for  a  dead  body  !  I  tell  you  what, 
lads,  if  I  thought  anything  had  really  happened  to  Zenobia,  I  should  feel 
kind  o'  sorrowful."  That  is  the  kind  of  sympathy  one  gets  from  the 
Silas  Fosters  of  this  world,  who  insist  upon  forcing  their  discordant  chorus 
upon  us,  like  the  gravediggers  in  Hamlet.  At  length  the  body  is  found, 
and  poor  Zenobia  is  brought  to  the  shore  with  her  knees  still  bent  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  and  her  hands  clenched  in  immitigable  defiance. 
Foster  tries  in  vain  to  straighten  the  dead  limbs.  As  the  teller  of  the  story 
gazes  at  her,  the  grimly  ludicrous  reflection  occurs  to  him  that  if  Zenobia 
had  foreseen  all  "  the  ugly  circumstances  of  death — how  ill  it  would 
become  her,  the  altogether  unseemly  aspect  which  she  must  put  on,  and 
especially  old  Silas  Foster's  efforts  to  improve  the  matter — she  would  no 
more  have  committed  the  dreadful  act  than  have  exhibited  herself  to  a 
public  assembly  in  a  badly -fitting  garment." 

That  is  a  true  touch  of  genius ;  and  here  probably  it  is  as  well  to 
close  an  attempt  at  the  analysis  of  an  almost  unique  writer.  Such 
attempts,  as  I  admitted  at  starting,  are  not  very  profitable,  however 
tempting.  Nor  do  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  thrown  any  new  light  on 
the  question  of  why  we  should  feel  what  every  one  feels.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Hawthorne  is  specially  interesting  because  one  fancies  that,  in  spite 
of  the  marked  idiosyncracies  which  forbid  one  to  see  in  him  the  founder 
of  a  school — as,  indeed,  any  rivalry  would  be  dangerous — he  is,  in  some 
sense,  a  characteristic  embodiment  of  true  national  tendencies.  If  so, 
we  may  hope  that,  though  America  may  never  produce  another  Haw- 
thorne, yet  other  American  writers  may  arise  who  will  apply  some  of  hia 
principles  of  art,  and  develop  the  fineness  of  observation  and  delicate 
sense  of  artistic  propriety  for  which  he  was  so  conspicuous.  On  that 
matter,  at  least,  we  can  have  no  jealousies ;  and  if  our  cousins  raise  more 
Hawthomes,  we  may  possibly  feel  more  grateful  than  for  some  of  their 
other  productions. 
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BECAUSE  the  Goths  are  nigh, 

And  Caesar's  help  is  late, 
Because  the  time  is  come  to  die, 

The  time  is  past  to  wait ; 

Therefore,  we  feast  in  state, 
And  fill  the  gohlet  high, 
To  drink  to  steadfast  prophecy 

And  to  avenging  fate. 

"  nd  i:mi  T*tiid  K) 
The  Caesar's  throne  may  fall, 

But  Caesar's  law  shall  stand, 
To  reign  within  the  blackened  wall, 

Over  the  wasted  land. 

Our  sons,  though  weak  of  hand, 
Shall  conquer  in  their  thrall, 
For  they  shall  bind  on  great  and  small 

Words  in  a  bitter  band. 

Our  daughters,  in  their  shame, 

Shall  stoop  to  harsh  behest ; 
But  they  shall  set  their  lords  aflame 

With  longing,  sick  unrest ; 

Yea,  and  the  sackcloth  vest 
The  strong  desire  shall  tame, 
And  by  the  Heavenly  Husband's  name 

They  shall  avenge  us  best. 

Till  shame,  and  doubt,  and  care, 

In  barren  years  to  be, 
Shall  teach  a  foe  too  proud  to  spare 

To  pine  to  be  as  we. 

Whatever  sights  we  see, 
At  last  we  can  despair ; 
They  shall  be  hopeless  and  not  dare 

Call  death  to  set  them  free— 

y«*  *«\t  v\»i  y>to  «/m\!  U-. 
Like  us  whose  hair  grew  white 

Under  a  rosy  crown ; 
For  Caesar  chid  us  back  from  fight 

In  days  when  it  was  brown. 
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We  lay  our  burden  down, 
And  almost  count  it  light ; 
We  sink  without  a  blow  to-night, 

But  not  without  renown. 

It  shall  be  said  that  some 

Out  of  the  listless  mass, 
Whose  hearts  were  cold,  whose  arms  were  numb, 

Who  were  cut  down  like  grass, 

Looked  full  in  Time's  dim  glass, 
And  drank  ere  they  were  dumb, 
To  all  the  woe  that  is  to  come, 

To  all  that  is  to  pass. 

For  time  will  make  a  prey 

Of  bitter  fruit  he  bore, 
That  he  may  bear  another  day 

Fruit,  bitter  as  before. 

We  pass,  but  we  adore 
What  will  not  pass  away, 

Csesar  or  Christ  shall  be  that  toy 
Of  Home  for  evermore. 

Since  what  we  have  defied 

Is  still  an  empty  show, 
'Tis  well  that  other  eyes  abide 

Its  bloodier  overthrow. 

Hark!  'tis  the  shout  we  know, 
And  they  are  just  outside ; 

But  still  the  western  gates  stand  wide 
For  all  who  care  to  go ; 

We  eye  the  battle  line, 

We  list  the  battle  din, 
We  have  watched  long  in  Victory's  shrine, 

Her  feast  will  soon  begin. 

Perhaps  she  counts  it  sin 
Because  her  marbles  shine 
With  nothing  redder  yet  than  wine — 

Let  other  revellers  in. 

L'ENVOI. 

,  At  Treves  they  sang  this  song 

Some  centuries  ago  ; 
As  other  Goths  may  come  ere  long, 
The  tune  is  good  to  know, 

G.  A.  SIMCOX. 
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PAKT    II. 
CHAPTER    VL 

FTER  my  visitor  had  got 
over  her  little  fit  of  passion 
I  took  up  my  shawl — my 
good  shawl,  which  she  had 
flung  from  her — and  put  it 
away ;  and  then  I  sat  down 
by  the  bedside  to  hear  her 
story.  She  had  begun  to 
think;  her  face  had  changed 
again.  Her  bewildered  sort 
of  feeling  (which  I  could 
not  understand,  but  yet 
which  seemed  so  natural) 
that  she  had  got  over  all 
that  was  disagreeable, 
passed  away,  and  her  life 
came  back  to  her,  as  it 
were.  She  remembered 
herself,  and  her  past,  which 
I  did  not  know.  She  did 
not  speak  for  some  time, 
while  I  sat  there  waiting. 
She  kept  twitching  at  the 
clothes,  and  moving  about 
restlessly  from  side  to  side. 
The  look  of  content  and 
comfort  which  had  filled 
up  the  thin  outline  of  her 
beautiful  face,  and  given  it 
for  the  moment  the  roundness  of  youth,  disappeared.  At  last  she  looked 
up  at  me  almost  angrily  as  I  sat  waiting. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  so  calm,"  she  said.  "  You  take  it  all  so  quietly.  You 
don't  know'what  it  is  to  have  your  heart  broken,  and  your  character  de- 
stroyed, and  yourself  driven  mad.  To  see  you  so  calm  makes  me  wild.  If 
I  am  to  tell  you  my  story  I  must  get  up  ;  I  must  be  my  own  self  again  ; 
I  must  put  on  my  filthy  clothes." 
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"  They  are  not  filthy  now.  There  are  some  clean  things,  if  you  like 
to  use  them,"  I  said,  softly ;  but  I  was  very  glad  she  should  get  up. 
I  left  her  to  do  so  with  an  easier  mind,  and  had  the  fire  made  up  in 
the  dining-room  that  she  might  not  he  in  the  way  of  visitors.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  she  came,  and  when  she  at  last  made  her  appearance  I 
found  she  had  again  wi'apped  herself  in  my  Indian  shawl.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  did  not  like  it.  I  gave  a  slight  start  when  I  saw  her,  but  I  could 
not  take  it  from  her  shoulders.  She  had  put  on  her  old  black  gown,  which 
had  been  carefully  brushed,  and  the  clean  cuffs  and  collar  I  had  put  out 
for  her,  and  had  dressed  her  hair  in  the  fashionable  way.  She  was  dressed 
as  poorly  as  a  woman  could  be ;  and  yet  it  appeared  she  had  all  the  pads 
and  cushions  which  young  women  are  so  foolish  as  to  wear,  for  her  hair. 
She  was  tall,  and  very  slight,  as  I  had  remarked  last  night,  but  my  shawl 
about  her  shoulders  took  away  the  angularity  from  her  figure,  and  made  it 
dignified  and  noble.  To  find  fault  with  such  a  splendid  creature  for  borrow- 
ing a  shawl !  I  could  as  soon  have  remonstrated  with  the  Queen  herself. 

"  This  is  not  the  pretty  room  you  brought  me  to  last  night," 
she  said. 

"  No ;  this  is  the  dining-room.  I  thought  it  would  be  quieter  and 
pleasanter  for  you,  in  case  any  one  should  call." 

"Ah!  yes,  that  was  very  considerate  for  my  feelings,"  she  said;  "but 
I  am  used  to  it,  I  am  always  thrust  into  a  corner  now.  It  did  not  use 
to  be  so  before  that  man  came  and  ruined  me.  Whereabouts  is  it  that  he 
lives  ?  " 

"  You  can  see  the  house  from  the  window,"  said  I. 

Then  she  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  She  shook  her  clenched 
fist  at  the  cottage  ;  her  face  grew  dark,  like  a  sky  covered  by  a  thunder- 
cloud. She  came  back  and  seated  herself  in  front  of  me,  wrapping  herself 
close  in  my  shawl. 

"  When  I  married  him  I  was  as  beautiful  as  the  day.  That  was  what 
they  all  said,"  she  began.  "  I  was  nineteen,  and  the  artists  used  to  go  on 
their  knees  to  me  to  sit  to  them.  I  might  have  married  anybody.  I  don't 
know  why  it  was  that  I  took  him,  I  must  have  been  mad  ;  twenty  years 
older  than  me  at  the  least,  and  nothing  to  recommend  him.  Of  course  he 
was  rich.  Ah  !  and  I  was  so  young,  and  thought  money  could  buy  every- 
thing, and  that  it  would  last  for  ever.  We  had  a  house  in  town  and  a 
house  in  the  country,  and  he  gave  me  a  lovely  phaeton  for  the  park,  and 
we  had  a  carriage  and  pair.  It  was  very  nice  at  first.  He  was  always  a 
curious  man,  never  satisfied,  but  we  did  very  well  at  first.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  make  a  woman  happy,  but  still  I  got  on  well  enough  till  he  sent 
me  away." 

"  He  sent  you  away  ! " 

"  Yes.  Oh !  that  was  nothing ;  that  got  to  be  quite  common.  When 
he  thought  I  was  enjoying  myself,  all  at  once  he  would  say,  '  Pack  up 
your  things  ;  we  shall  go  to  the  country  to-morrow  ;  '  always  when  I  was 
enjoying  myself." 
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"  But  if  he  went  with  you,  that  was  not  sending  you  away." 

"  Then  it  was  taking  me  away — which  is  much  the  same — from  sll  I 
cared  for ;  and  he  did  not  always  go  with  me.  The  last  two  times  I  was 
sent  by  myself,  as  if  I  had  been  a  prisoner.  And  then,  at  last,  after  years 
and  years  of  oppression,  he  turned  me  out  of  the  house,"  she  said — 
"  turned  me  out !  He  dared  to  do  it.  Oh  !  only  think  how  I  hated  him. 
He  said  every  insult  to  me  a  man  could  say,  and  he  turned  me  out  of  his 
house,  and  bade  me  never  come  back.  One  day  I  was  there  the  mistress 
of  all,  with  everything  heart  could  desire,  and  the  next  day  I  was  turned 
out,  without  a  penny,  without  a  home,  still  so  pretty  as  I  was,  and  at  my 
age  !  " 

"Oh  !  that  was  terrible,"  I  cried,  moved  more  by  her  rising  passion 
than  by  her  words—"  that  was  dreadful.  How  could  he  do  it  ?  But  you 
went  to  your  friends ?  " 

"  I  had  no  friends.  My  people  were  all  dead,  and  I  did  not  know 
much  about  them  when  they  were  living.  He  separated  me  from  every- 
body, and  he  told  lies  of  me— lies  right  and  left.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  destroy  me,"  she  cried,  bursting  into  sobs.  "  Oh  !  what  a  devil 
he  is  !  Everything  I  could  desire  one  day,  and  the  next  turned  out — ! " 

Looking  at  her  where  she  sat,  something  came  into  my  throat  which 
choked  me  and  kept  me  from  speaking,  and  yet  I  felt  that  I  must  make 
an  effort. 

"Without  any — cause  ?  "  I  faltered,  with  a  mixture  of  confusion  and 
pain. 

"  Cause  ?  " 

"I  mean,  did  not  he  allege  something — say  something?  He  must 
have  given  some — excuse — for  himself." 

She  looked  at  me  very  composedly,  not  angry,  as  I  had  feared. 

"Cause?  excuse?"  she  repeated.  "Of  course  he  said  it  was  my 
fault." 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  me  when  she  said  this  ;  no  guilty  colour  was  on 
her  face,  no  flush  even  of  shame  at  the  thought  of  having  been  slandered. 
She  was  a  great  deal  calmer  than  I  was ;  indeed,  I  was  not  calm  at  all, 
but  disturbed  beyond  the  power  of  expression,  not  knowing  what  to 
think. 

"  He  is  very  clever,"  she  went  on.  "  I  am  clever  myself,  in  a  kind 
of  a  way,  but  not  a  match  for  him.  Men  have  education,  you  see.  They 
are  trained  what  to  do  ;  but  I  was  so  handsome  that  nobody  thought  I 
required  any  training.  If  I  had  been  as  clever  as  he  is,  ah !  he  would 
not  have  found  it  so  easy.  He  drove  me  into  a  trap,  and  then  he  shut 
me  down  fast.  That  is  four  years  ago.  Fancy,  four  years  without  any- 
thing, wandering  about,  none  of  the  comforts  I  was  used  to  !  I  wonder 
how  I  gave  in  at  the  time  :  it  was  because  he  had  broken  my  spirit.  But 
I  am  different  now  ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  until  he  behaves  to  me  as 
he  ought,  I  will  give  him  no  peace,  no  grace !  " 

"  But  you  must  not  be  revengeful,"  I  said,  knowing  less  and  less  what 
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to  say.  "  And  if  you  were  not  happy  together  before,  I  am  afraid  you 
would  not  be 'so  now." 

She  did  not  make  any  answer  ;  a  vague  sort  of  smile  flitted  over  her 
face,  then  she  gave  a  little  shiver  as  of  cold,  and  wrapped  the  shawl  closer. 
"A  shawl  suits  me,"  she  said,  "  especially  since  I  am  so  thin.  Do  you 
think  a  woman  loses  as  much  as  they  say  by  being  thin  ?  It  is  my  heart- 
disease.  When  it  comes  on  it  is  very  bad,  though  afterwards  I  feel 
just  as  well  as  usual.  But  it  must  tell  on  one's  looks.  Could  you  tell 
that  I  was  thin  by  my  face  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  and  I  did  not  add,  though  it  was  on  my  lips,  "  0 
woman,  one  could  not  tell  by  your  face  that  you  were  not  an  angel  or  a 
queen.  And  what  are  you  ?  what  are  you  ?  "  Alas  !  she  was  not  an  angel 
I  feared. 

A  little  while  longer  she  sat  musing  in  silence.  How  little  she  had 
told  me  after  all.  How  much  more  she  must  know  in  that  world  within 
herself  to  which  she  had  now  retired.  At  length  she  turned  to  me,  her  face 
lighted  up  with  the  most  radiant  smile.  "Shall  I  be  a  great  trouble  to 
you  ?  "  she  asked.  "Am  I  taking  up  anybody's  room  ?  " 

She  spoke  as  a  favourite  friend  might  speak  who  had  arrived  suddenly, 
and  did  not  quite  know  what  your  arrangements  were,  though  she  was  con- 
fident nothing  could  make  her  coming  a  burden  to  you.  She  took  away 
my  breath. 

"  N — no,"  I  said ;  and  then  I  took  courage  and  added :  "But  your  friends 
will  be  expecting  you,  the  people  where  you  live — and  you  are  better " 

I  could  not,  had  my  life  depended  on  it,  have  said  more. 

"  Oh,  they  will  not  mind  much,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  live  anywhere  in 
particular.  When  one  thinks  that  one's  own  husband,  the  man  who  is 
bound  to  support  one,  hag  a  home,  and  is  close  at  hand,  how  do  you 
think  one  can  stay  in  a  miserable  lodging  ?  But  he  does  not  care,  he  will 
sit  there  doing  his  horrible  problems,  and  what  is  it  to  him  if  I  was  to  die 
^t  his  door  ?  He  would  be  glad.  Yes,  he  would  be  glad.  He  would 
have  me  carted  away  as  rubbish.  He  cares  for  nothing  but  his  books  and 
his  experiments.  I  have  sat  at  his  door  a  whole  night  begging  him  to  take 
me  in,  begging  out  of  the  cold  and  the  snow,  and  his  light  has  burnt  steady 
and  he  has  gone  on  with  his  work,  and  then  he  has  gone  to  bed  and  taken 
no  notice.  Oh,  my  God  !  I  should  have  let  him  in  had  he  been  a  cat  or 
a  dog." 

"  Oh,  surely,  surely  you  must  be  mistaken,"  I  cried. 

"  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  heard  the  window  open  ;  he  looked  down  at 
me,  and  then  he  went  away.  I  knew  he  knew  me,  and  so  he  did  last 
night.  He  knew  I  was  there ;  and  he  had  a  fire  lighted  in  the  room 
where  he  works.  So  he  knew  it  was  cold,  too  ;  and  I,  his  wife,  his  lawful 
wedded  wife,  sitting  out  in  the  chill.  Some  time  or  other  he  thinks  it  will 
be  too  much  for  me,  and  I  will  die,  and  he  will  be  free." 

"It  is  too  dreadful  to  think  of,"  said  I.  "  Oh,  I  don't  think  he  could 
have  known  that  you  were  there." 
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She  smiled  without  making  any  further  reply..  She  held  out  her  thin 
hands  to  the  fire  with  a  little  nervous  shiver.  They  would  have  been 
beautiful  hands  had  they  not  been  so  thin,  almost  transparent.  She  wore 
but  one  ring,  her  wedding-ring  :  and  that  was  so  wide  that  it  was  secured 
to  her  finger  with  a  silk  thread.  I  suppose  she  perceived  that  I  looked  at 
it.  She  held  it  up  to  me  with  a  smile. 

"  See,"  she  said,  "  how  worn  it  is.  Bat  I  have  never  put  it  off  my 
finger ;  never  gone  by  another  name,  or  done  anything  to  forfeit  my  rights. 
Whatever  he  may  say  against  me  he  cannot  say  that." 

At  this  moment  she  espied  a  chair  in  a  corner  which  looked  more  com- 
fortable than  the  one  she  was  seated  in,  and  rose  and  wheeled  it  to  the  fire. 
She  said  no  "  By'r  leave  "  to  me,  but  did  it  as  if  she  had  been  at  home, 
and  there  was  something  so  natural  and  simple  in  this  that  I  did  not  know 
how  to  object  to  it,  but  yet — I  have  had  many  a  troublesome  responsibility 
thrown  upon  rne  by  strangers,  but  I  was  never  so  embarrassed  or  perplexed 
in  my  life.  She  drew  the  easy-chair  to  the  fire,  she  found  a  foot- stool  and 
put  her  feet  on  it,  basking  in  the  warmth.  She  had  my  velvet  slippers  on 
her  feet,  my  Indian  shawl  round  her  shoulders — and  here  she  was  settled 
and  comfortable — for  how  long  ?  I  dared  not  even  guess.  A  sick  sort  of 
consciousness  came  upon  me  that  she  had  established  herself  and  meant 
to  stay. 

After  a  while,  during  which  I  sat  and  watched,  sitting  bolt  upright  on 
my  chair,  and  gazing  with  a  consternation  and  bewilderment,  which  I  cannot 
express,  upon  her  graceful  attitude  as  she  reclined  back,  wooing  every 
kind  of  comfort,  she  suddenly  drew  her  chair  a  little  nearer  to  me,  and 
put  her  hand  upon  my  knee. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said  hurriedly  ;  "you  must  see  him  for  me.  If  any 
one  could  move  him  to  do  his  duty  it  would  be  you.  You  must  see 
him,  and  tell  him  I  am — willing  to  go  back.  Perhaps  he  may  not  listen 
to  you  at  first,  but  if  you  keep  your  temper  and  persevere ' ' 

"  I  ?  "  said  I,  dismayed. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  who  else  ?  only  you  could  do  it.  And  if  you  are  patient 
with  him  and  keep  your  temper — the  great  thing  with  him  is  to  keep  your 
temper —  I  never  could  do  it,  but  you  could.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
you.  You  have  not  got  that  sort  of  a  nature,  one  can  see  it  in  your  face." 

"But  you  mistake  me,  I — I  could  not  take  it  upon  myself,"  I 
gasped. 

"  Not  when  I  ask  you  ?  You  might  feel  you  were  not  equal  to  it,  I 
allow.  But  when  7  ask  you  ?  Oh,  yes,  you  can  do  it.  It  is  not  so 
very  hard,  only  to  keep  your  temper,  and  to  take  no  denial — no  denial ! 
Make  him  say  he  will  not  be  so  unkind  any  more.  Oh,  how  tired  it  makes 
me  even  to  think  of  it !  "  she  cried,  suddenly  putting  up  her  hands  to  her 
face.  "Please  don't  ask  me  any  more,  but  do  it — do  it!  I  know  you 
can." 

And  then  she  sat  and  rocked  herself  gently,  with  her  hands  clasped  over 
her  face.  This  explanation  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  somehow  I 
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felt  that  I  was  blameable,  that  it  \vas  my  fault.  I  sat  by  her  in  a  kind  of 
dream,  wondering  what  had  happened  to  me.  "Was  I  under  a  spell  ?  I 
did  not  seem  able  to  move  a  step  or  raise  a  hand  to  throw  off  this  burden 
from  me.  And  the  curious  thing  was  that  she  never  thanked  me,  never 
expressed,  nor  apparently  felt,  any  sort  of  gratitude  to  me,  but  simply 
expressed  her  will,  and  took  my  acquiescence  as  a  right. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

I  CANNOT  tell  how  I  got  through  that  day ;  she  got  through  it  very  comfort- 
ably, I  think.  In  the  evening  she  asked  me  to  go  into  the  pretty  room 
fche  had  been  in  last  night. 

"I  am  so  fond  of  what  is  pretty,"  she  said  ;  "  I  like  everything  that 
is  nice  and  pleasant.  I  never  would  sit  in  any  but  the  best  rooms  in  the 
house  if  I  had  a  house  like  this." 

"  But — some  one  might  come  in,"  I  said.  "  To  be  sure,  the  time 
for  callers  is  over,  but  still  my  neighbours  are  very  intimate  with  me,  and 
some  one  might  come  in." 

"Well?"  she  said,  looking  up  in  my  face.  "If  they  do,  I  don't 
mind.  You  may  have  objections,  perhaps,  but  I  have  none.  I  don't 
mind." 

"  Oh  !  if  you  don't  mind,"  I  said  in  my  consternation ;  and  I  took  up 
the  cushion  she  had  placed  in  her  chair,  and  carried  it  humbly  for  her, 
while  she  made  her  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

I  think  I  was  scarcely  in  possession  of  my  senses.  I  was  dazed. 
The  whole  position  was  so  extraordinary.  I  was  ashamed  to  think  of  any 
one  coming  in  and  finding  her  there  :  not  because  I  was  ashamed  of  her, 
but  for  my  own  sake.  What  was  I  to  say  to  anybody  ?  How  was  I  to 
explain  myself  ?  I  had  taken  her  in  without  knowing  anything  of  her, 
and  she  had  taken  possession  of  my  house  !  Fortunately,  no  one  came 
that  night.  She  placed  herself  on  the  sofa,  where  she  had  lain  in  her 
wretchedness  the  night  before.  She  stretched  herself  out  upon  it,  lying 
back  with  an  air  of  absolute  enjoyment.  She  had  got  a  book, — a  novel — 
which  she  was  reading,  not  taking  very  much  notice  of  me  ;  but  now  and 
then  she  would  pause  to  say  a  word.  I  think  had  any  one  seen  us  seated 
together  that  evening,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  circumstances,  he 
would  have  decided  that  she  was  the  lady  of  the  house  and  I  her  humble 
and  rather  stupid  companion.  But  I  was  more  than  rather  stupid — I  felt 
like  a  fool ;  and  that  in  nothing  more  than  this — that  I  could  not  for  my 
life  tell  what  to  do. 

"Nobody  is  coming  to-night,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  said  at  last,  putting 
down  her  book. 

"No,  I  suppose  not." 

"  I  thought  from  what  you  said  you  had  always  some  one  coming; 
and  I  like  seeing  people ;  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  see  some  of  the 
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people  here.  Do  you  think  if  they  saw  me  it  would  make  any  difference ? 

Oh  !  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  what  I  mean.  I  mean — but  it  is  so  very 
unpleasant  to  be  always  obliged  to  explain ;  "  and  then  she  yawned,  and 
then  she  said :  "  I  am  so  tired  ;  I  think  I  ghall  go  to  bed.  Hush !  was 
not  that  some  one  at  the  door  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  next  neighbour  going  home,"  I  said. 

"Does  Reinhardt  know  the  people  about  here  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  gone  into  society  at  all ;  but  many  of  them  know  him  to 
speak  to,"  said  I. 

"  Ah !  that  is  always  the  way ;  you  hide  me  out  of  sight,  and  you 
send  word  to  your  people  not  to  come  ;  but  everybody  is  quite  ready  to 
make  friends  with  him.  Oh.!  I  am  so  tired, — I  am  tired  of  everything; 
life  is  so  dull,  eo  monotonous,  always  the  same  thing  over,  no  pleasure, 
no  amusement." 

"  I  live  a  very  dull,  quiet  life;"  I  said,  as  firmly  as  I  could  ;  "  I  cannot 
expect  it  to  suit  you ;  and,  perhaps,  to-morrow  you  will  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  to  go  to  your  own  home." 

"Ah!"  she  said,  giving  a  curious  little  cry.  She  looked  at  me, 
catching  her  breath  ;  and  then  she  cried,  "  My  own  home  ! — my  own 
home  !  That  is  at  the  cottage  yonder ;  you  will  open  the  door  for  me, 
and  take  me  back  there " 

"  But  how  can  I  ?  Be  reasonable,"  I  said.  "  I  scarcely  know — your 
husband ;  I  don't  know — you  :  how  can  I  mediate  between  you  ?  I  don't 
know  anything  of  the  circumstances.  There  must  have  been  some  cause 
for  all  this.  Indeed,  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  to  go  home  and  get 
some  one  to  interfere  who  knows  all." 

"Don't  you  believe  in  feelings  ?  "  she  said,  suddenly.  "I  do.  The 
first  time  I  saw  Reinhardt  I 'had  the  feeling  I  ought  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him,  and  I  neglected  it.  When  I  saw  you,  it  went  through 
and  through  me  like  an  arrow  :  '  This  is  the  person  to  do  it.'  And  I 
always  trust  my  feelings.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  do  it,  and  no 
one  else." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  mistaken." 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  tired,"  she  cried  again.  "  Let  me  go  to  bed.  I  can't 
argue  to-night ;  I  am  so  dreadfully  tired." 

This  was  her  way  of  getting  over  a  difficulty,  and  what  could  I  do  ?  I 
could  not  stop  her  from  going  to  bed ;  I  could  not  turn  her  out  of  my 
house.  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  west  room  with  her,  more  embarrassed 
and  uncomfortable  than  could  be  described.  She  turned  round  and 
waved  her  hand  to  me  as  she  shut  the  door.  The  light  of  the  candle 
which  she  held  shone  upon  her  pale  beautiful  face.  She  had  mv  shawl 
still  round  her.  I,  too,  had  a  candle  in  my  hand,  and  as  I  strayed  back 
through  the  long  passage  I  am  sure  I  looked  like  a  ghost.  Bewilderment 
was  in  my  soul.  Had  I  taken  a  burden  on  my  shoulders  for  life  ?  was  I 
never  to  be  free  again  ?  never  alone,  as  I  used  to  be  ?  It  had  only  lasted 
ons  day ;  but  there  seemed  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  come  to  an  end. 
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Then  I  went  back  and  sat  over  the  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  till  it 
died  away  into  white  ashes,  trying  to  decide  what  I  should  do.  To  consult 
somebody  was  of  course  my  first  thought;  but  who  could  I  consult?  There 
was  not  one  creature  on  the  Green  who  would  not  blame  me,  who  would 
not  be  shocked  at  my  foolishness.  I  did  not  dare  even  to  confess  it  to 
Lady  Denzil.  I  must  keep  her  concealed  till  I  could  persuade  her  to  go 
away.  And  to  think  she  should  have  been  disappointed  that  nobody 
came  !  Good  heavens  !  if  anybody  did  come  and  see  her,  what  should  I 
do  ?  Looming  up  before  my  imagination,  in  spite  of  all  my  resistance  to 
it,  came  a  picture  of  a  possible  interview  with  Mr.  Reinhardt.  It  drove 
me  half  wild  with  fear  to  think  such  a  thing,  and  yet  I  felt  as  one  some- 
times does,  that  out  of  mere  terror  I  should  be  driven  to  do  it,  if  I  could 
not  persuade  her  to  go  away.  That  was  my  only  hope,  and  I  felt  already 
what  a  forlorn  hope  it  was. 

And  thus  another  day  passed,  and  another  night.  She  was  quite 
well-behaved,  and  sometimes  her  beauty  overwhelmed  me  so  that  I  felt 
I  could  do  anything  for  her,  and  sometimes  her  strange  calmness  and 
matter-of-course  way  of  taking  everything  filled  me  with  irritation.  She 
never  looked  or  spoke  as  if  she  were  obliged  to  me,  neither  did  she  ever 
imply,  by  anything  she  said  or  did,  that  she  meant  to  go  away.  She 
would  stand  for  a  long  time  by  the  window,  gazing  at  the  East  Cottage  ; 
she  even  stepped  out  into  the  garden  through  the  drawing-room  window, 
and  went  and  stood  at  the  gate,  looking  out,  though  I  called  her  back, 
and  trembled  lest  she  should  be  seen  (and,  of  course,  she  was  seen) ;  but 
the  answer  she  gave  me  when  I  objected  put  a  stop  to  the  controversy. 

"  You  are  afraid  to  let  people  see  me,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  don't  mind. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  looking  at  Reinhardt's  house.  If 
any  one  calls,  it  is  quite  the  same  to  me.  Indeed,  I  would  rather  be  seen 
than  otherwise.  I  think  it  is  right  that  people  should  see  me." 

To  this  I  made  no  answer,  for  my  heart  was  growing  faint.  And  then 
she  turned,  and  seized  my  arm — it  was  in  the  garden. 

"  Oh!  "  she  said,  "listen  to  me.  When  are  you  going  to  see  him  ? 
Are  you  going  to-day  ?  " 

As  she  spoke  the  sound  of  footsteps  quite  close  to  us  made  me  start. 
I  had  my  back  to  the  gate,  and  she  was  standing  close  to  the  verandah, 
so  that  she  saw  who  was  coming  though  I  could  not.  She  dropped 
my  arm  instantly  ;  she  subdued  her  voice  ;  she  put  on  a  smile ;  and  then 
she  half- turned,  and  began  to  gather  some  rosebuds  from  the  great 
monthly  rose,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  waiting  to  be  called  forward. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Musgrave !  we  have  found  you  at  last,"  said  a  voice  in  my 
ear,  and,  turning  round,  I  saw  the  Stokes — Lottie,  and  Lucy,  and  their 
brother  Everard,  a  short  way  behind,  following  them  on  to  the  lawn. 

"  At  last  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  we  have  a  very  good  right  to  complain.  Why,  you 
have  shut  yourself  up  for  two  whole  days.  The  Green  is  in  a  commotion 
about  it,"  said  Lottie,  as  she  kissed  me  ;  and  she  threw  a  quick  glance  at 
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the  stranger,  whom  she  did  not  know,  and  asked  me,  "  Who  is  that  ?  " 
with  her  eyes. 

"  And  somebody  said  you  had  visitors,  and  we  would  not  believe  it," 
Lucy  began,  open-mouthed. 

"  And  so  she  has—  one  visitor,  at  least,"  said  my  guest,  turning  round, 
with  her  hand  full  of  roses.  Then  she  stopped  short,  and  a  look,  which 
was  half  alarm,  crept  over  her  face.  Everard  Stoke  was  coming  up 
behind. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Musgrave?"  he  said,  in  his  languid  way. 
"  It  is  not  my  fault  if  I  came  in  unceremoniously.  It's  the  girls  who  are 
to  blame." 

"  There  is  no  one  to  blame,"  said  I,  turning  round,  and  holding  out 
my  hand  to  him. 

But  even  in  the  moment  of  my  turning  round  a  change  had  come 
over  him.  He  gave  a  slight  start,  and  he  looked  straight  over  my 
shoulder  at  my  companion.  I  said  to  myself  perhaps  they  knew  each 
other,  and  forgave  him  his  rudeness.  But  the  next  moment  he  went  on 
hastily,  "  We  must  not  stay  now.  Lottie,  I  have  just  remembered 
something  I  promised  to  do  for  my  mother.  I  have  just  thought  of  it. 
Mrs.  Musgrave  will  excuse  me.  Come  away  quick,  please." 

"  Why,  we  have  but  just  arrived  !  "  said  Lucy,  full  of  a  girl's  resist- 
ance. 

"  Come  !  "  her  brother  said  ;  and  before  I  could  speak  he  had  swept 
them  away  again,  leaving  me  in  greater  consternation  than  ever.  My 
companion  had  turned  back,  and  was  busy  again  among  the  roses,  gather- 
ing them.  I  had  not  her  even  to  respond  to  my  look  of  wonder.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  it?  Could  they  have  known  each  other,  Everard 
and  she  ? 

"Your  friends  are  gone  very  soon,"  she  said,  without  turning  to  me ; 
"  it  is  rather  strange ;  but  I  suppose  they  are  strange  people.  Oh  ! 
how  sweet  those  roses  are — I  never  thought  such  pale  roses  could  be 
so  sweet." 

I  made  her  no  answer,  and,  what  was  strangest  of  all,  she  did  not 
seem  to  expect  it,  for  immediately  after  she  went  back  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  next  minute  I  heard  her  voice  singing  as  if  on  the  way 
to  her  own  room.  The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  strange  it 


That  night  she  began  to  question  me  about  my  neighbours  on  the 
Green,  and  somehow  managed  to  bring  the  conversation  to  the  people  who 
had  called. 

"  I  thought  I  knew  the  man's  face,  I  must  have  met  him  out,"  she 
said,  looking  at  me  steadily. 

Everard  Stoke  did  not  bear  a  good  character  on  the  Green.  To  have 
known  him  was  no  recommendation  to  any  one ;  and  this  encounter  did 
not  increase  my  happiness.  But  after  that  first  evening  it  did  not  disturb 
her.  Next  day  went  on  like  the  previous  one.  I  told  the  servants  not  to 
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admit  any  visitors,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  be  going  mad.  I  could  think 
only  of  one  subject,  my  imagination  could  bring  forward  but  one  picture 
before  me,  and  that  was  of  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Reinhardt,  which  I  kept 
going  over  in  my  mind.  I  said  to  myself  I  could  not  do  it,  I  could  not 
do  it,  with  an  angry  vehemence,  and  yet  I  seemed  to  see  just  how  he 
would  look,  and  to  hear  what  we  were  to  say.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only 
outlet  out  of  this  impossible  position  in  which  I  stood. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"LADY  DENZIL  says  she  must  see  you,  please,  ma'am,"  said  Mary  at  my 
room  door. 

It  had  lasted  for  a  week  and  I  was  downright  ill.  She  would  not  go 
away  ;  when  I  represented  to  her  that  I  could  not  go  on  keeping  her,  that 
she  must  go  to  her  own  home,  wherever  that  was,  she  either  moaned 
that  she  had  no  home,  or  that  I  must  open  a  way  for  her  back  to  her 
husband.  She  was  quite  unmoved  by  my  attempts  to  dislodge  her.  I 
told  her  I  had  people  coming,  and  she  assured  me  she  did  not  mind  ;  that 
there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  house,  and  that,  if  I  wished  it,  she  would 
change  into  a  smaller  chamber.  This  drove  me  almost  out  of  my  senses, 
I  could  not  turn  her  out  by  force.  I  dared  not  face  the  criticisms  of  my 
neighbours — I  shut  myself  up.  I  got  a  headache  which  never  left  me, 
and  the  result  was,  that  I  was  quite  ill.  I  had  been  lying  down  in  my 
own  room  to  try  to  get  a  little  quiet  and  respite  from  the  pain  in  my 
head;  and  I  was  impatient  in  my  trouble,  and  felt  disposed  to  turn 
my  back  on  all  the  world. 

"  I  cannot  see  her,"  I  said,  impatiently.  "  I  am  not  well  enough  to 
see  any  one." 

"  Please,  ma'am,  is  that  what  I  am  to  say  ?  "  asked  Mary. 

Then  I  recollected  myself.  Lady  Denzil  was  my  close  friend  and 
counsellor.  I  had  been  admitted  into  the  secret  places  of  her  life,  and  ehe 
knew  me  in  every  aspect  of  mine.  I  would  not  send  such  a  reply  to  my 
old  friend.  I  rose  from  my  sofa  and  went  stumbling  to  the  door,  feeling 
more  miserable  than  I  can  say.  "  Tell  her  I  have  a  very  bad  headache, 
Mary.  I  will  try  to  see  her  to-morrow.  Give  her  my  love,  and  say  that 
I  could  not  talk  to-day,  nor  explain  anything.  If  she  will  please  leave  it 
till  to-morrow  ! — " 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  Mary,  earnestly,  "  I  think  it  would  be  a  deal 
better  if  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to  see  my  lady  to-day." 

"  I  cannot  do  it — I  cannot  do  it ! "  I  said.  "  If  you  but  knew  how  my 
head  aches !  Give  her  my  dear  love,  but  I  must  keep  quiet.  If  you  tell 
her  that,  she  will  understand." 

"  If  you  won't  give  no  other  answer,  ma'am — "  said  Mary,  disapprov- 
ingly ;  and  I  had  lost  my  wits  so  completely  that  I  actually  locked  the 
door  when  she  went  downstairs,  in  case  some  one  should  force  the  way. 
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I  went  back  to  my  sofa  and  lay  down  again.  I  had  closed  the  shutters, 
I  don't  know  why — not  that  the  light  hurt  me,  but  because  I  did  not  feel 
able  to  bear  anything.  I  never  lost  my  head  in  the  same  way  before. 
I  was  irritable  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  not  bear  any  one  to  speak  to 
me — this  was,  I  suppose,  because  I  felt  that  nobody  would  approve  of  me, 
and  was  ashamed  of  myself  and  my  weakness.  While  I  lay  thus,  she  began 
to  sing  downstairs ;  she  had  a  pretty  voice  :  there  was  a  quaver  in  it,  which 
was  in  reality^  a  defect,  but  did  not  appear  so  when  she  sang.  Her  voice, 
I  felt  sure,  could  be  heard  half  over  the  Green,  and  Lady  Denzil  would  be 
sure  to  hear  it,  and  what  would  they  think  of  me  ?  They  would  think 
she  was  a  relation,  somebody  belonging  to,  me,  whom  I  had  a  motive  for 
hiding.  No  one  would  believe  that  she  was  a  mere  stranger  whom  I  knew 
nothing  of. 

I  kept  as  much  away  from  her  as  I  could  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
evening,  when  I  came  downstairs,  I  managed  to  start  out  by  myself  for  a 
walk.  I  thought  the  fresh  air  would  do  me  good,  and,  as  all  the  people 
were  at  dinner,  I  was  not  likely  to  meet  any  one.  When  I  felt  myself 
outside,  and  as  it  was  fine,  I  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  in  my  weakness 
three  or  four  different  impulses  came  upon  me.  In  the  first  place  I  had 
a  temptation  to  run  away.  It  seems  absurd  to  write  it,  but  my  feeling  of 
nervous  irritation  was  so  great  that  I  actually  entertained  for  a  moment 
the  idea  of  abandoning  my  own  house  because  this  strange  woman  had 
taken  possession  of  it.  And  then  I  thought  of  rushing  to  Lady  Denzil, 
whom  I  had  not  long  before  sent  away  from  my  door,  and  entreating  her 
to  come  and  save  me.  When  I  had  made  but  a  few  steps  from  my  own 
gate  a  nervous  terror  made  me  turn  again,  and,  turning  round  suddenly, 
I  almost  ran  against  some  one^  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  made 
a  half- conscious  clutch  at  him,  when  I  saw  who  it  was,  and  then  tried  to 
hurry  past  in  the  fluctuations  of  my  despair.  But  he  stopped,  struck,  I 
suppose,  by  the  strangeness  of  my  looks. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes — everything,"  I  gasped  forth,  not  knowing  what  I  said. 

"  I  ?  that  is  strange — that  is  very  strange  !  but  if  it  should  be 
so  ? — Will  you  lean  upon  my  arm,  Mrs.  Musgrave  ?  you  are  very  much 
agitated." 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  am  very  much  agitated ;  but  I  will  not  lean 
upon  you,  for  perhaps  you  will  think  I  am  your  enemy — though  I  don't 
mean  to  be  anybody's  enemy,  heaven  knows." 

"  Ah !  "  he  said.  This  little  cry  came  from  him  unawares,  and  he 
fell  back  a  step,  and  his  face,  which  was  like  ivory,  took  a  •  yellower  pale 
tint.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  observed  this  in  my  agitation  at  the 
moment,  but  I  felt  it.  His  countenance  changed.  He  already  divined 
what  it  was. 

"I  am  very  sure  of  that — that  you  mean  only  to  be  kind  to  all  the 
world,"  he  said.  He  had  a  slight  foreign  accent,  a  roll  of  the  r  which  is 
not  in  an  English  voice,  and  he  spoke  very  deliberately,  like  one  to  whom 
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English  was  an  acquired  language.  I  think  this  struck  nie  now  for  tho 
first  time. 

Then  we  paused  and  looked  at  each  other — he  on  his  guard;  I, 
trembling  in  every  limh,  trying  to  remember  what  I  had  said  in  my  imaginaiy 
interviews  with  him,  and  feeling  as  if  my  very  mind  had  gone.  I  made  a 
despairing  attempt  to  collect  myself,  to  state  her  case  in  the  best  possible 
way,  but  I  might  as  well  have  tried  any  impossible  feat  of  athletics.  I 
could  not  do  it. 

"  There  is  a  lady,"  I  faltered,  "  in  my  house." 

A  kind  of  smile  crossed  his  face  at  the  first  words.  He  gave  a  nod  as 
if  to  say,  "  I  know  it ;"  but  again  a  change  came  over  him  when  I  finished 
my  sentence. 

"In  your  house  !  " 

"  Yes,  in  my  house,"  I  went  on,  finding  myself  at  last  wound  up  to 
speech.  "  I  found  her  on  Friday  last  at  your  door — seated  in  the  dust, 
almost  dying." 

Here  he  stopped,  making  an  incredulous  movement — a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  an  elevation  of  the  eyebrows. 

"It  is  true,"  I  said:  "  she  has  heart-disease  :  she  could  scarcely  walk 
the  little  distance  lo  my  house.  Had  you  seen  her,  as  I  did,  panting, 
gasping  for  very  breath " 

"I  should  have  thought  it  a  fiction,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "  and  I  know 
her  best." 

"  It  was  no  fiction.  Oh,  you  may  have  had  your  wrongs.  I  say 
nothing  to  the  contrary,"  I  cried  ;  "  for  anything  I  can  tell,  you  may  have 
been  deeply  wronged ;  but  she  is  so  beautiful,  and  so  young,  and  loves 
pleasure  and  luxury  so " 

I  think  he  heard  only  the  half  of  what  I  said,  and  that  struck  him  like 
an  unexpected  arrow.  He  turned  from  me  and  walked  a  few  steps  away, 
and  then  came  back  again.  "  So  beautiful  and  so  young,"  he  cried.  "  Who 
should  know  that  so  well  as  I  ? — who  should  know  that  so  well  as  I  ?  " 

"  You  know  it,  and  still  you  let  her  sit  at  your  door  all  through 
the  lonely  night.  I  would  not  let  a  tramp  shiver  at  mine  if  I  could  help 
it.  You  let  her  perish  within  reach  of  you.  You  condemn  her  at  her 
age,  with  her  lovely  face,  unheard " 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  stop  me.  He  was  as  much  agitated  as  I  was. 
"  Her  lovely  face,"  he  said  to  himself,—"  oh,  her  lovely  face  !  "  That 
was  the  point  at  which  I  touched  him.  It  woke  recollections  in  him 
which  were  more  eloquent  than  anything  I  could  say. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "think  of  it."  I  do  not  know  by  what  inspiration 
I  laid  hold  upon  this  feature  of  the  story — her  beauty  ;  perhaps  because 
it  was  the  real  explanation  of  the  power  she  had  acquired  over  me. 

But  in  a  minute  more  he  had  overcome  his  agitation ;  he  came  to 
a  sudden  pause  in  front  of  me  and  looked  me  in  the  face,  though  there 
were  signs  of  a  conflict  in  his.  "It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  move  me,"  he 
said,  hoarsely.  "  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  take  it  in  hand,  or  why 
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you  should  try  to  attain  your  object  in  this  way.  I  did  not  expect  it 
from  such  as  you.  Her  lovely  face — does  that  make  her  good  or  true, 
or  fit  for  a  man's  wife  ?  " 

"No  doubt  it  was  for  that  you  married  her,"  said  I,  with  an  impulse 
I  could  not  restrain. 

He  turned  away  from  me  again ;  he  made  a  few  hasty  steps  and  then 
he  came  back.  "  I  do  not  choose  to  discuss  my  own  history  with  a 
stranger,"  he  said ;  and  then  softening  into  politeness :  "  You  said  I  could 
do  something  for  you.  What  can  I  do  ?  " 

This  question  suddenly  brought  me  to  a  standstill,  for  even  in  my 
perplexity  and  confusion,  and  the  state  of  semi-despair  I  had  been  thrown 
into  by  my  visitor,  a  vestige  of  reason  still  remained  in  my  mind.  After 
all  he  must  know  her  and  his  own  concerns  better  than  I  could.  His 
question  seemed  to  stop  my  breath.  "  She  is  in  my  house,"  I  said. 

"  You  are  too  charitable,  Mrs.  Musgrave,"  he  said,  harshly.  His 
voice  sounded  loud  and  sharp  to  me  after  the  subdued  tones  in  which  we 
had  been  speaking,  but  we  were  the  only  two  living  creatures  visible  on 
the  Green.  Everything  was  quiet  and  gray  around  us,  and  the  night 
beginning  to  fall. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  charitable,"  I  said,  feeling  that  there  was, 
without  any  consciousness  of  mine,  a  tone  of  apology  in  my  voice.  "I 
did  not  expect — what  has  happened.  I  meant  her  to  leave  me — next 
day." 

"  She  will  never  leave  you  as  long  as  you  will  keep  her  and  give  her 
all  she  wants,"  he  said,  in  the  same  sharp,  harsh  voice. 

"  Then  heaven  help  me,"  I  cried,  in  my  confusion,  "  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  " 

He  seized  my  arm,  so  that  he  hurt  me,  in  what  seemed  a  sudden 
access  of  passion.  "  It  will  teach  you  to  thrust  yourself  into  other 
people's  concerns — to  meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  you,"  he  said. 
Ha  had  come  quite  close  to  me,  and  his  ivory  face  was  flushed  with 
passion.  I  think  it  was  the  only  time  I  was  ever  so  spoken  to  hi  my 
life.  The  effect  was  bewildering,  but  I  was  more  surprised  than  afraid. 
In  short,  the  curious  shock  of  this  unexpected  rage,  the  rude  sudden 
touch,  the  angry  voice,  brought  me  to  myself. 

"  I  think  you  forget  yourself,  Mr.  Reinhardt,"  I  said. 

Then  he  dropped  my  arm  as  if  the  touch  burned  him,  and  turned 
away,  and  shook,  as  I  could  see,  with  the  effort  to  control  himself.  His 
passion  calmed  me,  but  it  swept  over  him  like  a  storm.  He  muttered 
something  at  length,  hurriedly,  in  which  there  was  the  word  "pardon," 
as  if  he  were  forced  most  unwillingly  to  say  it — and  then  he  turned 
round  upon  me  again  :  "I  may  have  forgotten  myself,  as  you  say;  but 
you  force  me  to  face  a  subject  I  would  give  the  world  to  forget,  and  in 
the  only  way  that  makes  it  unavoidable.  Good  heavens  !  your  amiability 
and  your  Christianity,  and  all  that,  force  me  to  take  up  again  what  I  had 
put  from  me  for  ever.  And  you  look  for  politeness,  too  !  " 
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I  did  not  make  any  answer :  what  was  the  use  ?  At  bottom,  I  did 
blame  myself ;  I  should  not  have  interfered ;  I  should  have  been  firm 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  her  to  her  home,  wherever  it  was, 
next  day,  and  to  have  left  my  neighbour's  concerns  alone.  Therefore 
I  did  not  stand  upon  my  defence.  I  let  him  say  what  he  would ;  and 
I  cannot  tell  how  long  this  went  on.  I  suppose  the  interval  was  not 
nearly  so  long  as  it  seemed  to  me.  He  stood  before  me,  and  he  smiled 
and  frowned,  and  ground  his  teeth,  and  discharged,  as  it  were,  bitter 
sentences  at  me.  Englishmen  can  be  brutal  enough,  but  no  Englishman, 
I  think,  would  have  done  it  in  that  way.  He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  saying  everything  that  was  most  disagreeable.  "When  he  scowled  at 
me  I  could  bear  it,  but  when  he  smiled  and  affected  politeness  I  grew  so 
angry  that  I  could  have  struck  him.  Poor  wretch !  perhaps  there  was 
some  justification  for  him  after  all. 

"  Because  you  are  a  woman  !  "  he  cried.  "  A  woman ! — what  it  is  to 
be  a  woman  !  it  gives  you  a  right  to  set  every  power  of  hell  in  motion, 
and  always  to  be  spared  the  consequences ;  to  upset  every  arrangement 
of  the  world,  and  disturb  the  quiet,  and  put  your  fingers  into  every  mess, 
and  always  to  be  held  blameless.  That  is  your  right.  Oh,  I  like  those 
women's  rights  !  I  should  have  knocked  down  the  man  who  had  interfered 
as  you  have  done ;  but,  because  you  are  a  woman,  I  must  come  out  of 
my  quiet,  I  must  derange  my  life,  to  save  you  from  your  folly.  God 
in  heaven !  was  that  what  those  creatures,  those  slaves,  those  toys  were 
made  for  ?  to  interfere — for  ever  to  interfere — and  to  be  spared  the 
consequences,  at  any  cost  to  us  ?  " 

I  don't  know  how  I  bore  it  all.  I  got  tired  after  a  while  of  the  mere 
physical  effort  of  standing  to  listen  to  him.  I  did  not  try  to  answer  at 
first,  and  after  the  torrent  began  I  could  not,  he  spoke  so  fast  and  so 
vehemently.  But  at  length  I  turned  from  him  and  walked  slowly,  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  to  my  own  door.  He  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  in 
surprise,  and  then  turned  and  walked  on  with  me,  talking  and  gesticu- 
lating. "  Nothing  else  would  have  disturbed  me,"  he  said ;  "  I  had  made 
my  arrangements.  How  was  I  to  tell  that  a  fool,  a  woman,  would  thrust 
herself  into  it,  and  put  it  on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  to  free  her  ? 
What  hae  honour  to  do  with  it  ?  Why  should  I  trouble  more  for  a  woman 
— an  old  woman — a  plain  woman — than  for  a  man  ?  Bah !  Ah,  I  will 
be  rude ;  yes,  I  am  rude ;  it  is  a  pleasure — it  is  a  compensation.  You 
are  plain ;  you  are  old.  You  have  lost  what  charms.  Therefore,  what 
right  have  you  to  be  considered  ?  Why  should  you  not  bear  your  own 
folly  ?  Why  should  I  interfere  ?  " 

"  Pray  make  yourself  quite  easy  about  me,"  I  said,  roused  in  my  turn. 
' '  I  did  not  appeal  to  you  on  my  own  account,  and  anything  you  can  do  for 
me  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  submitting  to  this  violence.  Go  your 
own  way,  and  leave  me  to  manage  my  own  concerns." 

He  stopped,  bewildered;  and  then  he  asked  with  confusion,  "What 
do  you  call  your  own  concerns  ?  ' ' 
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"  Nothing  that  can  any  way  affect  you,"  I  said,  and  in  my  passion  I 
went  in  at  my  own  gate  and  closed  it  upon  him.  I  stood  on  one  side 
defying  him,  and  he  stood  on  the  other  with  confusion  and  amazement  on 
his  face. 

"  You  do  not  wish  my  help  any  more  ?  " 

"  No  more.     I  shall  act  for  myself,  without  thought  of  you,"  I  said. 

He  stood  and  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  he  turned 
round  and  left  me.  I  looked  after  him  as  he  walked  rapidly  away,  and  I 
confess  that,  notwithstanding  my  indignation  and  pride,  my  heart  sank. 
He  was  the  only  creature  who  could  help  me,  and  I  had  driven  him  away. 
I  had  taken  once  more  upon  myself  the  task  which  it  had  made  me  half 
frantic  to  think  of.  My  heart  fell.  I  looked  back  upon  my  house,  which 
had  been  such  a  haven  of  quietness  and  rest  for  so  many  years,  and  felt 
that  the  Eden  was  spoiled — that  it  was  no  longer  my  paradise.  And  yet 
I  had  rejected  the  only  help  !  I  was  very  forlorn,  standing  there  with  my 
hand  upon  my  gate  under  the  chilly  October  stars,  having  thrust  all  my 
friends  from  me,  and  refused  even  the  only  possible  deliverance.  "  I 
cannot  allow  myself  to  be  insulted,"  I  said  to  myself,  trying  to  get  some 
comfort  from  my  pride,  but  that  was  cold  consolation.  I  turned  round 
to  go  in,  sighing  and  ready  to  sink  with  fatigue  and  trouble ;  and  then  I 
suddenly  heard  moans  coming  from  the  house,  and  Mary  calling  and  beckon- 
ing from  the  open  door. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

"  OH,  ma'am,  the  poor  lady's  took  bad — the  poor  dear  lady's  took  very 
bad !  "  This  was  Mary's  cry  as  she  hurried  me  in.  The  windows  were 
all  wide  open  to  give  her  air.  She  was  lying  on  the  sofa  gasping  for 
breath,  her  mouth  and  her  eyes  open,  two  hectic  circles  of  red  upon  her 
cheeks,  and  that  wildly  anxious  look  upon  her  face  which  always  accom- 
panies a  struggle  for  breath.  I  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  she  was  not 
dying.  I  called  out  to  my  cook  to  run  instantly  for  the  doctor.  Both  the 
women  had  been  in  the  room  running  about  as  she  gave  them  wild  orders, 
opening  the  windows  one  after  another,  fetching  her  fans,  eau-de-Cologne, 
water,  wine — as  one  thing  after  another  occurred  to  her.  She  stretched  out 
her  hands  to  me  as  I  came  in,  and  grasped  and  pulled  me  to  her ;  she  said 
something  which  I  could  not  make  out  in  her  gasping,  broken  voice,  and  I 
nodded  my  head  and  pretended  to  understand,  saying,  "  Yes,  yes,  "to  calm 
her.  "  Yes,  yes."  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  what  one  said  or  promised  at 
such  a  moment.  For  some  time,  every  gasp  looked  to  me  as  if  it  must  be 
her  last.  I  bathed  her  forehead  with  eau-de-Cologne,  I  wetted  her  lips  with 
wine ;  I  had  hard  ado  not  to  cry  out,  too,  and  groan  over  her  distress.  I 
shut  down  now  one  window,  now  anoth  ?r,  fearing  the  cold  for  her,  and  then 
opened  them  again,  in  obedience  to  her  gestures  to  give  her  air.  I  seem  to 
see  and  to  feel  now,  as  I  recall  it,  ihe  room  so  unlike  itself,  with  the  cold 
night  air  blowing  through  and  through  it,  and  the  great  squares  of  blackness 
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and  night,  with  a  bit  of  sky  in  one,  which  broke  confusedly  the  familiar 
walls,  and  made  it  doubtful  to  my  bewildered  and  excited  mind  whether  I 
was  out  of  doors  or  in — whether  the  chairs  and  sofa  and  the  lamp  on 
the  table  had  been  transported  into  the  garden,  or  the  garden  had  invaded 
the  house.    The  wind  made  me  shiver,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  wavered  even 
within  its  protecting  glass,  darkness  and  mystery  breathed  in,  and,  in  the 
centre,  absorbing  all  thoughts,  was  this  struggle  between,  as  I  thought, 
death  and  life.     I  cannot  tell  how  time  passed,  or  how  long  we  were  in 
this  suspense ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  half  the  night  must  have  been 
over  before  the  doctor  came  in  evening  dress,  with  huge  white  wristbands, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  perform  an  operation.     Notwithstanding  the  anxiety 
I  was  in,  this  fantastic  idea  moved  my  mind.     But  it  was  a  relief  beyond 
description  when  he  came :  the  responsibility,  at  least,  seemed  to  be  taken 
off  my  shoulders.  I  had  scarcely  permitted  myself  to  hope  before,  that  the 
paroxysm  was  already  beginning  to  subside  ;  but  now  it  became  evident 
to  me  ;    and   Dr.    Houghton   gave  her   something,  I  don't  know  what, 
which  he  had  called  at  his  house  to  get  when  he  was  told  what  was  the 
matter.     I  sat  down  beside  the  sofa,  feeling  half  stupefied  with  the  sensa- 
tion of  relief,  and  watched  her  breathing  gradually  grow  calmer  and  the 
struggle  abate.     I  think  my  own  brain  had  given  way  slightly  under  the 
tension.     It  seemed  to  me  that  the  room  behind  me  was  full  of  people 
whispering  and  flitting  about,  and  that  all  kinds  of  echoes  and  murmurs  of 
voices  were  coming  in  at  the  open  windows.   I  suppose  it  was  only  my  own 
maids,  and  Susan  from  the  Admiral's  next  door,  who  had  come  to  see 
what  was  the  matter ;  but  the  strange  sensation  of  being  almost  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  worn-out  state  in  which  I  was,  produced  this  effect.     I 
could  not  move,  however,  to  put  a  stop  to  it.     I  could  do  nothing  but  sit 
still  and  watch.     And  thus  the  scene  of  the  first  evening,  when  I  brought 
this  strange  inmate  home  to  my  house,  reproduced  itself,  with  another 
bewildering  effect,  before  my  eyes.    She  was  no  longer  dusty  and  miserable ; 
her  poor  black  dress  was  neat  and  covered  by  my  shawl ;  her  hair  had  been 
elaborately  dressed,  and,  though  a  little  disordered,  still  showed  how  care- 
fully it  had  been  arranged ;  but  otherwise,  the  attitude,  the  look,  was 
exactly  the  same.   Her  head  was  thrown  back  in  utter  exhaustion  upon  the 
dark  velvet  pillow,  which  showed  it  in  relief,  like  a  white  cameo  on  the  dark 
background  of  the  pietra  dura.     Her  eyes  were  softly  closed,  and  her  lips. 
The  doctor,  who  had  gone  away  to  write  a  prescription,  was  struck  by  her 
wonderful  beauty,  as  I  had  been  that  night.     He  started  in  his  surprise 
when  he  came  back  and  saw  how  she  had  dropped  asleep.     He  drew  me 
aside  in  his  amazement ;  the  discovery  flashed  upon  him  all  in  a  moment, 
as  it  had  done  on  me.     When  a  woman  is  very  ill — when  one's  mind  is 
full  of  anxiety  for  her — her  beauty  is  the  last  thing  one  thinks  of.    So  that 
the  sudden  sight  of  her  confounded  him.     "  How  beautiful  she  is  !  "  he 
said  in  my  ear,  with  a  certain  agitation ;  and  though  I  am  only  a  woman, 
I  had  been  agitated,  too,  when  I  found  it  out. 

It  was  just  when  the  doctor  had  said  this  that  my  eye  was  suddenly 
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caught  by  a  strange  figure  at  one  of  the  open  windows.  It  stepped  on  to 
the  sill,  dark  against  the  blackness  without,  and  there  paused  a  moment. 
Had  this  occurred  at  any  other  time,  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  been  very 
much  frightened.  I  should  have  rushed  to  the  window  and  demanded  to 
know  what  he  wanted,  with  terror  and  indignation  ;  but  to-night  I  took  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I  did  not  even  move,  but  kept  still .  by  the  side  of 
my  patient's  sofa  and  looked  at  him,  and  when  he  came  in  it  seemed  to  me 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  He  entered  with  a  sudden,  im- 
petuous movement,  as  if  something  had  pushed  him  forward.  He  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  room — into  the  little  circle  round  the  sofa.  It  was 
Mr.  Reinhardt.  He  had  never  been  in  my  house  before,  or  in  any  house 
on  the  Green,  and  Dr.  Houghton  looked  at  him  and  looked  at  me  with 
positive  consternation.  For  my  part,  I  gave  him  no  greeting ;  I  did  not 
say  a  word.  It  seemed  natural  that  he  should  come,  that  was  all. 

There  was  a  curious  sort  of  smile  upon  his  face  ;  he  was  wound  up  to 
some  course  of  action  or  other.  What  he  thought  of  doing,  I  cannot  tell. 
His  face  looked  as  if  he  had  come  with  the  intention  of  taking  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  turning  her  out.  I  don't  know  why  I  thought  so,  but  there 
was  a  certain  mixture  of  fierceness,  and  contempt,  and  impatience  in  his 
look  which  suggested  the  idea.  "  I  have  come  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this. 
I  shall  not  put  up  with  it  for  a  moment  longer."  Though  he  did  not  speak 
a  word,  this  seemed  to  sound  in  my  ears  somehow,  as  if  he  had  said  it  in 
his  mind.  But  when  he  came  to  the  sofa  and  saw  her  laid  out  in  that 
dead  sleep,  her  face  white  as  marble,  the  blue  veins  visible  on  her  closed 
eyelids,  the  breath  faintly  coming  and  going,  he  came  to  a  sudden  pause. 
I  think  for  the  first  moment  he  thought  she  was  dead.  He  gave  a  short 
cry,  and  then  turned  to  me  wildly  as  if  I  was  responsible.  "You  have 
killed  her,"  he  said.  He  was  in  that  state  of  suppressed  passion  that  he 
did  not  himself  know,  I  divined,  what  it  would  come  to.  He  would  have 
railed  at  her  had  he  found  her  conscious,  he  would  have  railed  at  me  if  I 
would  have  let  him  :  he  was  half  mad. 

"  Tell  him,"  I  said,  turning  to  the  doctor.  Dr.  Houghton  was  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  tried  very  hard  not  to  look  surprised.  He  put  his  hand 
upon  Mr.  Reinhardt' s  shoulder  to  draw  him  away,  but  he  would  not  be 
drawn  away.  He  stood  fast  there,  with  his  brows  contracted  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  sleeping  face  :  he  listened  to  the  doctor's  explanations  without 
moving  or  looking  up.  He  said  not  a  word  further  to  any  one,  but  drew 
a  chair  in  front  of  the  sofa  and  sat  down  there  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her.  Oh,  what  thoughts  must  have  been  going  through  his  mind.  The 
woman  whom  he  had  loved — I  do  not  doubt  passionately  in  his  way — 
whom  he  had  married,  whom  he  had  cast  away  from  him  !  And  there  she 
lay  before  him  unconscious,  unaware  of  his  presence,  beautiful  as  when 
she  had  been  his,  like  a  creature  seen  in  a  dream. 

"  He  had  better  be  got  to  go  away  before  she  wakes,"  Dr.  Houghton 
said  in  my  ear.  "  Do  you  think  you  can  make  one  more  exertion,  Mrs. 
Musgrave,  and  send  him  away  ?  Can  you  hear  what  I  am  saying  ?  She 
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will  be  in  a  very  weak  state,  and  any  excitement  might  be  dangerous.  I 
don't  know  what  connection  there  is  between  them,  but  can't  you  send 
him  away  ?  Who  is  this  next  ?  " 

This  time  it  was  a  very  timid  figure  at  the  window,  a  halting,  furtive 
old  man  peeping  in.  And  somehow  this,  too,  seemed  quite  natural  to  me. 
I  felt  that  I  knew  everything  that  happened  as  if  I  had  planned  it  all  before- 
hand. "  It  is  his  servant  come  to  look  for  him,"  said  I.  And  the  doctor 
went  to  the  window  with  impatience  and  pulled  poor  old  White  in,  and 
shut  it  down. 

"  The  draught  goes  through  and  through  one,"  he  said,  with  a  shiver. 
It  was  quite  true  ;  I  was  trembling  with  cold  where  I  sat  by  the  sleeping 
woman's  side  ;  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  shut  the  window  ;  every- 
thing seemed  unchangeable,  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to 
accept  whatever  happened.  When  White  came  in  he  looked  round  him 
with  great  astonishment,  and  made  me  a  very  humble,  frightened  bow,  while 
he  whispered  and  explained  to  the  doctor  how  it  was  he  had  taken  the 
liberty.  Then  he  gradually  approached  his  master ; — but  when  he  saw  the 
figure  on  the  sofa  consternation  swallowed  up  all  his  other  sentiments. 
He  flung  his  arms  above  his  head  and  uttered  a  stifled  cry,  and  then  he 
rushed  at  his  master  with  a  sudden  vehemence  which  showed  how  deeply 
the  sight  had  moved  him.  He  put  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Reinhardt's 
shoulder  and  shook  him  gently. 

"Sir,  sir!"  he  cried;  then  stooped  to  his  ear  and  whispered, 
"Master;  Mr.  Reinhardt ;  master!"  Reinhardt  took  no  notice  of  the 
old  man,  he  sat  absorbed  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  marble,  beautiful  face. 
"  Oh,  sir,  come  with  me  !  oh,  come  with  me,  my  dear  master  !  "  said  the 
old  man.  "You  know  what  I'm  saying  is  for  j'our  good — you  know  it's 
for  your  good.  It's  getting  late,  sir,  time  for  the  house  to  be  shut  up. 
Oh,  Mr.  Reinhardt — sir,  come  away  with  me  !  come  with  me — do  !  " 

Mr.  Reinhardt  pushed  him  impatiently  away,  but  did  not  answer  a 
word  ;  he  never  removed  his  eyes  from  her  for  a  moment.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  grow  like  Charon's  eyes,  like  circles  of  fire,  while  he  gazed  at 
her.  Was  it  in  wrath — was  it  in  love  ? 

"Mrs.  Musgrave,  ma'am,"  cried  White,  turning  to  me,  but  always  in 
a  voice  which  was  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  "  oh,  speak  to  him  !  It  ain't 
for  his  good  to  sit  and  stare  at  her  like  that.  I  know  what  comes  of  it. 
If  he  sits  like  that  and  looks  at  her  it'll  all  begin  over  again.  He  ain't  a 
man  that  can  stand  it,  he  ain't  indeed.  Oh,  my  lady,  if  you'll  be  a  friend 
to  him,  speak  and  make  him  go." 

"Ah!"  said  a  soft,  sighing  voice.  "Ah,  old  White!"  We  all 
started  as  if  a  shell  had  fallen  among  us,  and  yet  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  she  should  wake  with  all  this  conversation  going  on  by  her  bed  ;  and 
besides,  she  had  slept  a  long  time,  more  than  an  hour.  She  had  not 
changed  her  position  in  the  least,  all  she  had  done  was  to  open  her  eyes. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  simply  her  supreme  yet  indolent  self-estima- 
tion which  kept  her  from  paying  us  the  compliment  of  making  any  move- 
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ment  on  our  account,  or  if  it  was  from  some  consciousness  that  her  beauty 
could  not  be  shown  to  greater  advantage.  But  certainly  she  did  not  move. 
She  only  opened  her  eyes,  and  said,  "  Ah,  old  White  !  " 

But  oh,  to  see  how  the  man  started,  who  was  nearer  to  her  than 
White  !  It  was  as  if  a  ball  or  a  sword-stroke  had  gone  through  him.  He 
sprang  from  his  chair,  and  then  he  checked  himself  and  drew  it  close  and 
sat  down  again.  He  glanced  round  upon  us  all  as  if  he  would  have  cleared 
not  only  the  chamber  but  the  world  of  us,  had  it  been  possible,  and  then 
he  lent  over  her  and  said  sternly,  "  There  are  others  here  besides  White." 

"  Ah !  " ,  Either  she  was  afraid  of  him  or  pretended  to  be  ;  she 
clutched  at  my  sleeve  with  her  hand,  she  shrank  back  a  little,  but  still  did 
not  change  her  attitude  nor  raise  herself  so  as  to  see  his  face. 

"  I  am  here,"  he  went  on,  his  voice  trembling  with  passion.  "  I 
whom  you  have  hunted,  whose  life  you  have  poisoned.  Oh,  woman  !  you 
dare  not  look  at  me  nor  speak  to  me,  but  you  wrong  me  behind  my  back. 
You  whisper  tales  of  me  wherever  I  go.  Here  I  had  a  moment's  peace 
and  you  have  ruined  it.  Tell  these  people  the  truth  once  in  your  life. 
Is  it  I  that  is  in  the  wrong  or  you  ?  " 

A  frightened  look  had  stolen  over  her  face,  her  eyebrows  contracted  as 
with  fear.  Her  eyes  became  full  of  tears,  and  the  corners  of  her  beautiful 
mouth  quivered.  Heaven  forgive  me  !  I  asked  myself  was  it  all  feigning, 
or  had  she  something  kinder  and  better  in  her  which  I  had  never  seen  till 
now  ?  But  those  eyes,  which  were  like  great  cups  of  light  filled  with  dew, 
once  more  turned  to  him.  She  remained  immovable,  looking  up  to  his 
face,  when  he  repeated  hoarsely,  "  You  or  I,  which  is  in  the  wrong  ?  " 

She  answered  with  a  shiver  which  ran  all  over  her,  "I."  Her  voice 
was  like  a  sigh.  I  did  not  know  what  his  wrongs  might  be,  but  what- 
ever they  were,  at  that  moment  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  He,  a 
hard,  unsympathetic,  inhuman  soul,  it  must  be  he  that  was  in  the  wrong, 
not  she,  though  she  confessed  it  so  sweetly ;  and  if  this  effect  was  pro- 
duced upon  me,  what  should  it  be  upon  him  ? 

Mr.  Reinhardt  shook  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind.  He  had  not  expected 
this.  It  was  a  surprise  to  him.  He  had  expected  to  be  blamed.  It 
startled  him  so,  that  for  the  moment  he  was  silent,  gazing  at  her.  But 
old  White  was  not  silent.  "  Oh,  master,  master,  come  away,  come  home," 
he  pleaded,  wringing  his  hands ;  and  then  he  came  and  touched  my 
shoulder  and  cried  like  a  child.  "  Speak  to  him,  send  him  away  !  "  he 
cried.  "  It  is  for  his  own  good.  If  she  speaks  to  him  like  that,  if  she 
keeps  her  temper,  it  is  all  over ;  it  will  have  all  to  be  begun  again." 

Reinhardt  made  a  long  pause.  He  looked  as  if  he  were  gathering  up 
his  strength  to  speak  again,  and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  with  the  fictitious 
heat  of  a  man  whose  heart  is  melting.  "  How  dare  you  say  '  I,'  "  he 
said,  "  when  you  do  not  mean  it  ?  when  all  your  life  you  have  said 
otherwise  ?  You  have  reproached  me,  stirred  up  my  friends  against  me, 
kept  your  own  sins  in  the  background  and  published  mine.  You  have 
done  this  for  years,  and  now  is  it  a  new  art  yon  are  trying  ?  Do  not 
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think  you  can  deceive  me,"  he  cried,  getting  up  in  his  agitation,  "  it  is 
impossible.  I  am  not  such  a  credulous  fool." 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  not  looking  at  him ;  the  moisture  in 
them  seemed  to  swell,  but  did  not  overflow.  "  I  may  not  change  then  ?  " 
she  said,  very  low.  "  I  may  not  see  that  I  am  wrong  ?  I  am  not  to  be 
permitted  to  repent  ?  " 

He  turned  from  her  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room ;  he 
plucked  at  his  waistcoat  and  cravat  as  though  they  choked  him.  More 
than  once  he  returned  to  the  sofa  as  if  with  something  to  say,  but  went 
away  again.  When  White  approached,  he  was  pushed  away  with 
impatience,  and  once  with  such  force  that  he  span  round  as  he  was  driven 
back.  This  last  repulse  seemed  to  convince  him.  "  Be  a  fool,  then,  if  you 
will,  sir,"  he  said,  sharply,  and  withdrew  altogether  into  a  corner,  where 
he  watched  the  scene.  I  do  not  think  Reinhardt  even  saw  this  or 
anything  else.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  hastily,  like  a  man  out 
of  his  mind,  struggling,  one  could  not  but  see,  with  a  hundred  demons, 
and  tempting  his  fate. 

He  came  back  again,  however,  in  his  tumultuous  uncertainty,  and 
bent  over  her  once  more.  "Talk  of  repentance — talk  of  change,"  he 
cried  bitterly.  "  Often  have  you  pretended  as  much.  Do  you  hear  me, 
woman  ?  "  (bending  down  so  close  that  his  breath  must  have  touched  her) 
— "  how  often  have  you  done  it  ?  how  often  have  you  pretended  ?  Oh, 
false,  false  as  death !  " 

She  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  almost  on  his  neck.  He  broke 
away  from  her  with  a  hoarse  cry ;  he  made  another  wild  march  round  the 
room.  Then  he  came  back. 

"  Julia !  "  he  cried ;   "  Julia,  Julia,  Julia !    mine  !  " 

She  lay  still  as  a  tiger  that  is  going  to  spring.  He  fell  on  his  knees 
beside  her,  weeping,  storming  in  his  passion.  Good  Lord  !  was  it  my 
doing ;  was  I  responsible  ?  White  gave  me  a  furious  look,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room.  The  husband  and  wife  were  reconciled. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THIS  is  about  the  end  of  the  story  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  He  spent 
the  night  there  by  her  sofa,  kissing  her  dress  and  her  hands,  and  watching 
her  in  a  transport  of  passion  and  perhaps  delight.  For  the  last  I  would 
not  answer.  It  must  have  been  at  best  a  troubled  joy ;  and  a  man's 
infatuation  for  a  beautiful  face  is  not  what  I  call  love,  though  it  is  often 
a  very  tragic  and  terrible  passion.  He  took  her  away  in  the  morning, 
but  not  to  his  own  house.  They  went  straight  from  mine  to  London, 
that  great  receptacle  of  everybody's  misery  and  happiness.  I  saw  them 
both  before  they  left,  though  only  for  a  moment.  She  was  still  lying  on 
the  sofa  as  when  I  left  her,  and  the  half  disorder  of  her  hair,  the 
exhaustion  in  her  face,  seemed  rather  to  enhance  her  beauty.  Any  one 
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else  would  have  looked  jaded  and  worn  out,  but  a  faint  flush  of  triumph 
and  satisfaction  had  stolen  over  her  (partly,  perhaps,  produced  by  her 
weakness),  and  woke  the  marble  into  life.  She  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  me  carelessly  as  I  went  in.  She  said,  with  a  smile,  "  You  see  my 
feeling  was  right.  I  always  trust  my  ;feelings.  I  knew  you  were  the 
person  to  do  it,  and  you  have  done  it.  I  felt  it  whenever  I  saw  your  face." 

"I  hope  it  will  be  lasting,  and  that  you  may  be  happy,"  I  said, 
faltering,  not  knowing  what  tone  to  take. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  so.  '  He  is  going  to  take  me  to  London," 
she  answered,  carelessly.  "I  am  quite  sorry  to  leave  your  nice  house, 
everything  has  been  so  comfortable.  It  is  small  and  it  is  plain,  but  you 
know  how  to  make  yourself  comfortable.  I  suppose  when  one  has  lived 
so  long  one  naturally  does." 

This  was  all  her  thanks  to  me.  The  husband  took  the  matter  in 
a  different  way.  They  had  a  fire  lighted  and  coffee  taken  to  them  in  the 
drawing-room  (which  was  left  in  the  saddest  confusion  after  all  the 
disturbance  of  the  night) ;  and  it  was  when  the  carriage  he  had  ordered 
was  at  the  door,  and  she  had  gone  to  make  herself  ready,  that  he  came 
to  me.  I  was  in  the  dining-room  with  my  breakfast  on  the  table,  which 
I  was  too  much  worn  out  to  take.  His  face  was  very  strange ;  it  was 
full  of  "suppressed  excitement,  with  a  wild,  strained  look  about  the  eyes, 
and  a  certain  air  of  heat  and  haste,  though  his  colour  was  like  ivory  as 
usual.  "I  have  to  thank  you,"  he  said  to  me,  very  stiffly,  "and  if 
I  said  anything  amiss  in  my  surprise  last  night,  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
it.  lean  only  thank  you  now;  nothing  else  is  possible.  But  I  must 
add,  I  hope  we  shall  never  meet  again." 

"  I  assure  you,  if  we  do,  it  shall  not  be  with  my  will,"  said  I,  feeling 
very  angry,  as  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  be. 

He  bowed,  but  made  no  reply  ;  not  because  words  failed  him.  •  I  felt 
that  he  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  fallen  upon  me,  and 
metaphorically  torn  me  to  pieces.  He  had  been  overcome  by  his  own 
heart  or  passions,  and  had  taken  her  back,  but  he  hated  me  for  having 
drawn  him  to  do  so.  He  saw  the  tragic  folly  of  the  step  he  was  taking. 
There  was  a  gloom  in  his  excitement  such  as  I  cannot  describe.  He 
had  no  strength  to  resist  her,  but  she  was  hateful  to  him  even  while  he 
adored  her.  And  doubly  hateful,  without  any  counterbalancing  attraction, 
was  I,  who  had,  as  it  were,  betrayed  him  to  his  fate. 

"  I  trust  your  wife  and  you  will  be  happy — now,"  I  said,  trying  to 
speak  firmly.  He  interrupted  me  with  a  hoarse  laugh. 

"  My  wife  1  " 

"  Is  not  she  your  wife  ?  "  I  said,  in  alarm. 

He  laughed  again,  even  more  hoarsely,  with  a  sharp  tone  in  the  sound. 
"  What  do  you  call  a  woman  who  is  taken  back  after — everything  ?  Who 

is  taken  back  because What  is  she,  do  you  suppose  ?     What  is  he, 

the  everlasting  dupe  and  fool!     Don't  speak  to   me  any  more."     He 
hurried  away  from  me,  and  then  turned  round  again  at  the  door.     "I 
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spoke  a  little  wildly,  perhaps,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  which  was  more  dis- 
agreeable than  his  rage,  "  without  due  thought  for  Mrs.  Reinhardt's  repu- 
tation. Make  yourself  quite  easy — she  is  my  wife." 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  them.  I  was  too  much  offended  to  go  to 
the  door  to  see  them  leave  the  house,  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
relief  with  which  I  listened  to  the  wheels  ringing  along  the  road  as  they 
went  away.  Was  it  really  true — was  this  nightmare  removed  from  me, 
and  my  house  my  own  again  ?  I  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry. 
I  fell  down  on  my  knees  and  made  some  sort  of  confused  thanksgiving.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  in  this  horrible  bondage  half  of  my  life. 

Mary  came  in  about  half  an  hour  after  to  take  away  the  breakfast 
things.  I  had  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  but  I  had  not  been  able  to  eat. 
Mary  was  still  disapproving,  but  quieter  than  at  first ;  she  shook  her  head 
over  the  untouched  food.  "  We'll  be  having  you  ill  next,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  with  an  evident  feeling  that  cook  and  she  would  in  that  case  have  good 
reason  to  complain ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  she  added  severely,  "  I  don't 
know  if  you  know,  ma'am,  as  the  lady  is  gone  off  in  your  best  shawl  ?  " 

"  My  shawl !  "  I  had  thought  no  more  of  it.  I  had  not  dreamt  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  possible,  but  this  sudden  news  took  away  my  breath. 

"  She  was  always  fond  of  it,"  said  Mary,  grimly.  "  She  liked  the  best 
of  everything,  did  that  lady ;  and  she  couldn't  make  up  her  mind  to  take  it 
off  when  she  went  away." 

Though  I  was  so  confounded  and  confused,  I  made  an  effort  to  keep 
up  appearances  still.  "  She  will  send  it  back,  of  course,  as  soon  as  she 
gets — home,"  I  said  ;  "  as  soon  as  she  gets — her  own  things." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  ma'am,"  said  Mary,  carrying  off  her  tray.  Her 
tone  was  not  one  to  inspire  hope  in  the  listener,  and  I  confess  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning  my  shawl  held  a  very  large  place  in  my  thoughts.  It 
was  the  most  valuable  piece  of  personal  property  I  possessed.  When  I 
used  to  take  it  out  and  wrap  it  round  me,  it  was  always  with  a  certain 
pride.  It  was  the  kind  of  wrap  which  dignifies  any  dress.  "  With  that 
handsome  shawl,  it  does  not  matter  what  else  you  wear,"  Mrs.  Stoke 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  me  ;  and  though  Mrs.  Stoke  was  not  a  great 
authority  in  most  matters,  she  knew  what  she  was  saying  on  this  point.  I 
said  to  myself,  "  Of  course  she  will  send  it  back,"  but  I  had  a  very  chill 
sensation  of  doubt  about  my  heart. 

All  the  morning  I  sat  still  over  the  fire,  with  a  longing  to  go  and  talk 
to  some  one.  For  more  than  a  week  now,  I  had  not  exchanged  a  word  with 
my  neighbours,  and  this  was  terrible  to  a  person  like  me,  living  surrounded 
by  so  many  whose  lives  had  come  to  be  a  part  of  mine.  But  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  take  the  initiative.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  longed  for  some  one  to 
come,  for  the  ice  to  be  broken.  But  it  was  only  natural  that  people  should 
be  surprised  and  offended,  and  even  have  learned  to  distrast  me.  For  who 
could  they  suppose  I  was  hiding  away  like  that — some  mysterious  sinner 
belonging  to  myself — some  one  I  had  a  special  interest  in  ?  And  then  she 
had  been  recognized  by  Everarl  Stcki  I 
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At  about  twelve  o'clock  my  quietness  was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of 
some  one  coming ;  my  heart  began  to  beat  and  my  face  to  flush,  but  it 
was  only  old  White  with  his  fellow-servant  Mississarah,  as  he  called  her, 
pronouncing  the  two  words  as  if  they  were  one.  Their  visit  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  miserable  story.  It  was  like  a  tale  of  enchantment  all 
through.  The  man  had  been  a  mature  man  of  forty  or  more,  buried  in 
science  and  learning,  when  he  first  saw  the  beautiful  creature  who  since 
seemed  to  have  been  the  curse  of  his  life.  She  was  an  innkeeper's  daughter, 
untaught  and  unrefined.  He  had  tried  to  educate  her,  married  her,  done 
everything  that  a  man  mad  with  love  could  do  to  make  her  a  lady — nay, 
to  make  her  a  decorous  woman — but  he  had  failed  and  over  again  failed. 
They  did  not  tell  me,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  hear  what  special  sins  she  had 
done  against  him.  I  suppose  she  had  done  everything  that  a  wicked 
wife  could  do.  She  had  been  put  into  honourable  retirement  with  the 
hope  of  recovery  again  and  again.  Then  she  had  been  sent  away  in  anger. 
But  every  time  the  unfortunate  husband  had  fallen  under  her  personal 
influence — the  influence  of  her  beauty — she  had  been  taken  back. 

"She  hates  him,"  poor  White  said,  almost  crying,  "but  he  can't 
resist  her.  He's  mad,  ma'am,  mad,  that's  what  it  is.  He  would  kill 
hisself  for  giving  in,  but  he  can't  help  hisself.  We've  had  to  watch  him 
night  and  day  as  he  shouldn't  hear  her  nor  see  her,  for  when  her  money's 
done  she  always  comes  back  to  him.  He'll  kill  her  some  day  or  kill  his- 
self. Mississarah  knows  as  I'm  speaking  true." 

"As  true  as  the  Bible,"  said  Mississarah;  but  she  was  softer  than 
he  towards  the  wife.  "He  was  too  wise  and  too  good  for  her,  ma'am," 
she  said,  "  a  fool  and  a  wise  man  can't  walk  together — it's  hard  on  the 
wise  man,  but  maybe  it's  a  bit  hard  too  on  the  fool.  Folks  don't  make 
themselves.  She  mightn't  have  been  so  bad " 

"Oh,  go  along;  go  along,  Mississarah,  do,"  said  White.  "We'll 
have  to  go  off  from  here  where  all  was  quiet  and  nice,  and  start  again 
without  knowing  no  more  than  Adam.  But  he'll  kill  her  some  day,  you'll 
see,  or  he'll  kill  hisself." 

Mississarah  was  a  north-country  woman,  and  had  a  little  feeling  that 
her  master  was  a  foreigner,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  more  or  less  guilty ; 
but  White  was  half  a  foreigner  himself  and  totally  devoted  to  his  master. 
When  they  had  poured  forth  their  sorrows  to  me,  they  went  away  discon- 
solate, and  their  fears  about  leaving  East  Cottage  were  so  soon  justified 
that  I  never  saw  them  more. 

And  then  came  my  melancholy  luncheon,  which  was  set  on  the  table 
for  me,  and  which  I  loathed  the  sight  of.  To  escape  from  it  I  went  into 
the  drawing-room,  from  which  all  traces  of  last  night's  confusion  were  gone. 
I  was  so  miserable,  and  lonely,  and  weary  that  I  think  I  dropped  asleep 
over  the  fire.  I  had  been  up  almost  all  night,  and  there  seemed  nothing 
so  comfortable  in  all  the  world  as  forgetting  one's  very  existence  and 
being  able  to  get  to  sleep. 

I  woke  with  the  murmur  of  voices  in  my  ear?.     Lady  Dtnzll  was 
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sitting  by  me  holding  my  hand.  She  gave  me  a  kiss,  and  whispered  to 
me  in  her  soft  voice, — "  We  know  all  about  it — we  know  all  about  it,  my 
dear,"  patting  me  softly  with  her  kind  hand.  I  am  afraid  I  broke  down 
and  cried  like  a  child.  I  am  growing  old  myself,  to  be  sure,  but  Lady 
Denzil,  thank  heaven,  might  have  been  even  my  mother — and  if  you  con- 
sider all  the  agitation,  all  the  disturbance  I  had  come  through ! 

I  think  everybody  on  the  Green  called  that  day,  and  each  visitor  was 
more  kind  than  the  other.  "  I  shall  always  consider  it  a  special  providence, 
however,  that  none  of  us  called  or  were  introduced  to  her,"  Mrs.  General 
Perronet  said  solemnly.  But  she  was  the  only  one  who  made  any  allusion 
to  the  terrible  guest  I  had  been  hiding  in  my  house.  They  took -me  out 
to  dinner — they  made  me  walk  to  the  Dell  to  see  the  autumn  colour  on 
the  trees.  They  carried  me  off  to  dine  at  the  Lodge,  and  brought  me 
home  with  a  body-guard.  "  You  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  walk  home 
by  yourself,"  Lottie  Stoke  said,  giving  me  her  arm.  In  short,  the  Green 
received  me  back  with  acclamations,  as  if  I  had  been  a  returned  Prodigal, 
and  I  found  that  I  could  laugh  over  the  new  and  most  unexpected  role, 
which  I  thus  found  myself  filling,  as  soon  as  the  next  day. 

Some  time  after,  I  received  my  shawl  in  a  rough  parcel,  sent  by  rail- 
way. It  was  torn  in  two  or  three  places  by  the  pins  it  had  been  fastened 
with,  and  had  several  small  stains  upon  it.  It  was  sent  without  a  word, 
without  any  apologies,  with  Mrs.  Reinhardt's  compliments  written  outside 
the  brown  paper  cover,  in  a  coarse  hand.  And  that  was  the  only  direct 
communication  I  ever  had  with  my  strange  guest.  Before  Christmas,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  paragraph  in  some  of  the  papers  that  L.  Reinhardt,  Esq., 
had  volunteered  to  accompany  an  expedition  going  to  Africa  in  order  to 
make  some  scientific  observations.  There  was  a  great  crowded,  enthu- 
siastic meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society,  in  which  his  wonderful  devo- 
tion was  dwelt  on,  and  the  sacrifice  he  was  making  to  the  interests  of 
science.  And  he  was  even  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
some  great  personage  took  it  upon  him  to  say  that  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  expedition  the  greatest  assistance  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Rein- 
hardt, who,  himself  a  man  of  wealth  and  leisure,  had  generously  devoted 
las  energies  to  it,  and  smoothed  away  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way — a  good  work  for  which  science  and  his  country  would  alike  be 
grateful  to  him,  said  the  orator.  Oh,  me  !  oh,  me  !  I  looked  up  in  Lady 
Denzil's  face  as  Sir  Thomas  read  out  these  words  to  us.  Sir  Thomas  took 
it  quite  calmly,  and  was  rather  pleased,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Reinhardt,  by 
getting  himself  publicly  thanked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  justified 
the  impulse  which  prompted  himself,  Sir  Thomas  Denzil,  head,  as  it  were, 
of  society  on  the  Green,  to  call  upon  him.  But  my  lady  laid  her  soft  old 
hand  on  mine,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Do  not  let  us  blame  him, 
my  dear, — do  not  let  us  blame  him,"  she  said  to  me  when  we  were  alone. 
She  had  known  what  temptation  was. 
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